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ADVESPERASCIT. 

Her  gold  hair  crowned  with  crimson  leaves, 
Autumn  wanders  along  the  ways, 

Where  nests  are  songless  beneath  the  eaves, 

And  wan  flowers  wait  in  the  thin  gray  haze, 
Southward,  bedimmed,  her  fixed  eyes  gaze, 

And  she  hears  but  the  rustle  of  withered  sheaves, 
And  all  her  longing  never  retrieves 

One  robin,  one  rose  of  midsummer  days. 

Seal  thou  thy  heart  while  summer  is  here, 

Since  nothing  has  worth  that  equals  a tear; 

A sad  song,  scrawled  when  day  joys  wane 
And  shadows  throng  at  vesper  time, 

Death  finds  our  life — poor  jangling  rime — 

False  music,  and  blur  of  pain. 

Austin  O’Malley,  ’78. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


EXCERPT  FROM  A LECTURE  DELIVERED  BY  THE 
IION.  MORGAN  J.  O’BRIEN,  ’72-  A.B.,  LL.D.,  A DIS- 
TINGUISHED ALUMNUS  AND  A JUSTICE  OF  THE 
APPELLATE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  NEW  YORK,  AT  THE  CATHOLIC  SUMMER 
SCHOOL,  PLATTSBURGH,  N.  V. 

rHE  war  that  for  twenty-five  years  has  been 
waged  between  gold  and  silver  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  has  with  us  passed 
the  confines  of  legislative  halls,  and  is  to  be 
fought  out  by  the  people  in  a single  great  battle 
during  the  campaign  of  1896. 

It  is  a subject  of  regret. that  a question  of  such 
paramount  importance  to  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  and  which  requires  for  its 
right  solution  scientific  treatment,  and  calm,  de- 
liberate, and  dispassionate  discussion  and  con- 
sideration, should  be  made  a political  question 
upon  which  not  only  the  great  parties,  but  worse 
still,  the  States  of  the  Union  in  sectional  lines 
should  be  divided. 

Fully  l'ealizing  its  importance,  and  how  mea- 
gre my  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  is,  I shall 
approach  it  with  diffidence,  but,  so  far  as  the 
limited  time  and  space  of  a single  lecture  will 
permit,  I will  endeavor  to  present  an  historical 
review  of  the  evolution  of  money  among  the 
great  commercial  nations,  together  with  a state- 
ment of  what  is  now  sought  by  the  advocates  of 


the  free,  unlimited,  and  independent  coinage  of 
silver. 

Most  of  you  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the 
subject,  but  as  there  may  be  some  who  have 
never  heretofore  given  it  much  thought,  I will 
necessarily  be  obliged  to  travel  at  times  over 
well-beaten  tracks. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  primary  value  of  all  prop- 
erty is  its  exchange  value,  and  that  among  the 
earliest  needs  of  any  civilized  community  is  the 
necessity  of  finding  some  form  of  property  which, 
as  a medium  of  exchange,  could  be  used  to  ob- 
tain other  property.  A medium  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  property  is  called  money. 

Without  money,  one  kind  of  property  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  given  for  another,  so  that 
one  needing  calico  or  sugar  would  be  obliged  to 
give  potatoes,  or  wheat,  or  such  other  commod- 
ity as  he  possessed,  upon  some  agreed  exchange 
value,  gay  a bushel  of  potatoes  for  a pound  of 
sugar,  or  a yard  of  calico  for  a bushel  of  wheat. 
Such  a crude  and  imperfect  system  of  exchange 
is  entirely  unsuited  to  any  nation  at  all  civilized, 
for  besides  localizing  and  limiting  trade,  it  is  ill- 
adapted  to  any  commerce  between  people  under 
the  same  government,  if  situated  in  different 
places,  and  it  renders  impossible  any  extensive 
dealings  between  separate  governments  or  na- 
tions. We  are  all  familiar  with  various  kinds  of 
money — gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  greenbacks, 
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National  Bank  notes,  United  States  Treasury 
notes,  silver  certificates — and  in  commercial 
transactions  we  have  checks,  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, etc.,  which  take  the  place  of,  and  are  for 
commercial  uses  a substitute  for  money. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  gold  and  silver  are 
alone  money,  because  not  only  used  as  a medium 
of  exchange,  but  in  addition  constitute,  because 
intrinsically  valuable,  a measure  of  value  for  all 
other  kinds  of  property.  All  the  rest  may  be 
regarded  as  secondary  or  credit  money. 

Thus  greenbacks  and  U.  S.  Treasury  notes  are 
issued  by  the  government  and  are  redeemable  in 
gold.  They  are  therefore  issued  on  the  credit  of 
the  government  and  redeemable  in  specie. 

National  Bank  notes  are  issued  by  National 
Banks,  and  the  amount  thereof  is  limited  by  the 
amount  of  U.  S.  Bonds  which  the  banks  deposit 
with  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  these  bonds 
are  redeemable  in  turn  in  gold. 

Silver  certificates  are  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment against  the  silver  coin  or  bullion  deposited 
in  its  vaults. 

And  checks  and  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
commercial  paper  used  by  individuals  and  banks 
are  based  on  credit,  and  drawn  against  money 
deposited  in  some  bank,  or  in  some  place,  and 
on  presentation  these  are  convertible  into  money. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  money,  strictly  speak- 
ing, or,  as  it  is  called,  “ primary  money,”  “ ulti- 
mate money,”  and  “ money  of  final  redemption’1 
— which  terms  mean  the  same  thing — is  reduced 
to  silver  and  gold,  and  in  the  countries  where 
silver  is  demonetized  or  not  used  as  money,  but 
as  secondary  or  subsidiary  currency,  and  where 
the  standard  is  a single  one,  the  primary  money, 
or  money  of  final  redemption,  is  gold. 

The  evolution  of  money,  from  a shell  picked 
up  on  the  seashore  to  gold  dug  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  would  form  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting paper,  marking,  as  it  would,  the  varied 
stages  of  a nation  in  the  march  of  development 
and  civilization  ; but  it  would  transcend  the  lim- 
its of  a single  lecture,  and  I therefore  pass  over 
the  intervening  decades  and  start  with  the  period 
when,  by  common  assent,  metals  gradually 
superseded  all  other  property  as  the  medium  of 
exchange.  From  the  able  speech  of  Congress- 
man James  F.  McCleary,  to  whom  I am  indebted 
for  much  of  the  information  used,  I take  the  fol- 
lowing short  history  of  coinage  : 

Iron  and  copper,  at  first  extensively  used, 
were  finally  produced  in  such  abundance  that 
they  were  discarded. 

As  civilization  advanced,  gold  was  very  gener- 
ally introduced.  At  first  the  metals  passed  by 
weight,  but  the  inconvenience  connected  with  the 
scales  and  the  danger  of  traders  debasing  the 
money  by  an  admixture  with  baser  metals,  re- 
sulted in  a custom  by  which  the  Prince  cut  the 
metals  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  and  shape, 
and  then  stamping  on  one  side  its  weight  and 
fineness  (and  later  on  its  worth),  stamped  on  the 


other  the  features  of  the  Prince.  This  was  the 
origin  of  coinage. 

But  Princes  were  sometimes  tempted  by  greed 
or  their  need  to  put  into  metals  less  than  they 
should.  Then  in  order  to  compel  people  to  ac- 
cept these  debased  coins  in  payment  of  obliga- 
tions, the  Princes  decreed  that  the  coins  must  be 
accepted.  This  was  the  origin  of  what  are 
known  as  “ legal  tender  laws.”  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  money  of  Rome  was  copper.  About 
200. B.C.  copper  was  dethroned  and  silver  became 
the  standard  money. 

About  i 50  B.C. gold  began  to  be  used  as  money. 

With  the  fall  of  Rome,  Europe  was  for  about 
five  centuries  almost  entirely  without  gold 
money,  the  currencies  of  Medieval  Europe  being 
silver  and  copper. 

The  re-introduction  of  gold  coinage  began  at 
Florence,  Italy,  in  1252,  with  the  coinage  of  the 
florin. 

As  a result  of  the  Crusades  the  commerce  of 
Florence,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  other  States  lying 
along  the  Mediterranean,  had  so  increased  as  to 
demand  the  use  of  a more  convenient  money 
than  silver.  Gradually  other  nations,  as  their 
commerce  became  strong  enough,  introduced 
the  use  of  gold  money  with  silver  money. 

The  Crusades  not  only  enlarged  trade  along 
the  Mediterranean,  but  they  also  opened  up  to 
Europe  the  then  only  gold-yielding  districts — 
the  Crimea — so  that  the  demand  for  gold  money 
and  the  source  of  supply  came  together.  The 
use  of  gold  as  money  was  thereby  both  necessi- 
tated and  made  possible. 

Then  began  the  coinage  of  both  metals. 

Then,  began,  too,  as  a consequence,  the  mon- 
etary troubles  with  which  the  history  of  the 
next  five  centuries  abound — the  alternation  of 
gold  money  and  silver  money,  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  ratio,  the  vain  attempt  to  keep 
both,  the  edicts  against  shipping  out  either  kind 
of  coin,  the  execution  of  prominent  merchants 
and  others  for  seeking  gain  by  exporting  the 
metals,  undervalued  in  the  mints  of  one  country 
and  overvalued  in  the  mints  of  another. 

Much  of  this  trouble  was  due  to  the  small  sup- 
ply of  gold  and  silver,  so  that  the  inducement  of 
gain,  which  at  times  led  merchants  or  bankers 
of  one  place  to  export  their  gold  or  silver  to  an- 
other, resulted  in  crippled  trade,  disaster  and 
misery  to  the  people  thus  left  without  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  money  for  its  needs. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  re- 
stored the  volume  of  precious  metals,  and,  by 
stimulating  trade  and  increasing  wealth,  not  only 
advanced  European  civilization,  but  in  a marked 
degree  alleviated  the  condition  of  the  masses, 
whose  condition  for  some  centuries  under  feu- 
dalism had  been  deplorable. 

Gold  and  silver  having  thus  displaced  all  other 
metals  as  money,  gradually  came  to  be  regarded 
as  constituting  a joint  standard  or  measure  of 
value. 
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Their  ratio  to  each  other  was  difficult  to  fix, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  to 
them  for  any  considerable  period  a proportionate 
value  which  would  enable  them  to  work  harmo- 
niously together. 

They  have  had  a constant  tendency  to  push 
each  other  out  of  circulation,  Circumstances 
have  been  constantly  occurring  to  make  some- 
times the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  more 
valuable,  and  to  cause  the  exportation  of  that 
which  for  the  time  possessed  the  greater  com- 
mercial value.  This  has  led  to  the  recognition 
of  what  is  regarded  as  a fundamental  principle 
or  law  of  coinage,  and  was  formulated  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  adviser  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  after  him  called  the  Gresham  Law,  that 
“with  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a 
fixed  ratio,  the  metal  that  is  overvalued  at  the 
mint  will  go  to  the  mint  and  will  circulate  as 
money,  while  the  metal  that  is  undervalued  at 
the  mint  will  retire  from  circulation.” 

This  variation  in  the  comparative  value  of  the 
two  metals  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  production. 

The  first  step  taken  by  any  great  nation  for  a 
fixed  standard  was  by  England,  when,  in  char- 
tering, over  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  required  it  to  pay,  and  it  ever  since 
has  paid,  a fixed  price  for  gold  coin  and  bullion, 
viz.,  ^3  17s.  9d.  per  ounce. 

This  gave  to  gold  a commercial  value  which  it 
has  never  lost. 

While  England  continued  to  coin  and  use 
silver,  from  time  to  time  changing  the  ratio 
between  it  and  gold,  the  effect  was  to  establish 
a single  and  uniform  standard  of  gold,  which 
became  the  measure  value  not  only  for  silver  but 
every  other  commodity.  The  difficulty  still  re- 
maining of  preserving  any  uniform  ratio,  Eng- 
land in  1816  took  the  decisive  step  of  closing  its 
mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  money. 

Being  the  largest  commercial  and  financial 
nation,  and  being  in  addition  a creditor  nation, 
this  stand  necessarily  affected  the  monetary  sys- 
tems of  all  Europe. 

Germany  was  the  first  to  follow  the  lead  of 
England  by  shutting  her  mints  to  the  coinage  of 
silver  money  in  1872.  And  the  countries  hav- 
ing the  French  system  (France,  Belgium,  Switz- 
erland, and  Italy), with  the  double  or  alternating 
standard  of  gold  and  silver,  formed  what  was 
known  as  the  “ Latin  Union,”  and  endeavored 
to  find  a means  of  adjusting  their  monetary 
system  so  as  to  prevent  a repetition  of  what 
occurred  in  the  ’50s,  when  they  lost  their  silver, 
and  in  the  '70s,  when  they  lost  their  gold.  And 
their  conferences  ended  by  each  in  turn  closing 
their  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver. 

This  policy  was  likewise  pursued  by  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  by  Holland  and 
Russia. 

The  only  countries  of  any  great  population  or 
importance  besides  the  United  States  that  per- 


mit the  coinage  of  silver  are  Mexico  and  Japan, 
the  latter  on  government  account. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  countries 
where  the  double  or  alternate  standard  prevailed 
that  the  existence  of  the  legal  ratio  could  not  be 
sustained  as  against  the  commercial  ratio — that 
instead  of  having  a concurrent  circulation  of 
gold  and  silver  they  had  an  alternating  circula- 
tion at  one  time  of  gold  and  at  another  of  silver. 

While  theoretically  they  enjoyed  a system  of 
bimetallism,  practically  it  was  monometallism. 
This  term  bimetallism  is  differently  interpreted 
and  used  by  different  persons.  In  the  Century 
Dictionary  we  find  “ Bimetallic- — this  word  and 
its  derivations  are  of  recent  origin,  Mr.  Cernuschi 
having  been  the  first  to  use  ‘ Bimetallique  ’ in 
1869,  and  bimetallic  in  1876 — of,  or  pertaining  to 
two  metals  ; specifically  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
a double  metallic  standard  in  currency.” 

Bimetallism  pertains  to  the  use  of  two  metals 
as  money  at  relative  values,  set  by  legislative 
enactments  ; the  union  of  two  metals  in  circu- 
lation as  money  at  a fixed  rate. 

Specifically,  it  is  that  system  of  coinage  which 
recognizes  both  coins  of  silver  and  coins  of  gold 
as  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  or  the  concur- 
rent use  of  coins  of  two  metals  as  a circulating 
medium  at  a relative  value. 

In  this  sense  most  of  the  European  countries 
have  bimetallism,  in  that  they  have  both  silver 
and  gold  as  a concurrent  circulating  medium, 
br;t  this  was  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  by  pre- 
venting the  free  coinage  of  silver  money.  The 
distinguished  gentleman,  Mr.  Bryan,  who  has 
been  recently  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
Convention  for  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
an  article  in  “ Donohoe’s  Magazine  ” for  May, 
says:  “ Until  recently  there  was  no  dispute  as 
to  the  meaning  oft  he  word  1 Bimetallism.’  I 
think  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  until  1873  there  was  but  one’definition 
of  bimetallism  and  that  definition  was  substan- 
tially as  follows  : ‘A  system  which  makes  gold 
and  silver  full  legal-tender  standard  money  and 
permits  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  on 
private  account  at  a fixed  ratio  without  limita- 
tion as  to  amount  and  on  equal  terms.’  ” 

“ Many  people,”  he  continues,  “ confuse  the 
bimetallic  principle  with  the  concurrent  circu- 
lation of  gold  and  silver,  There  is  an  essential 
difference.  While  the  advocates  of  bimetallism 
believe  that  there  will  be  concurrent  circulation 
of  gold  and  silver  under  free  coinage  at  the 
present  ratio,  yet  concurrent  circulation  is  not 
necessary  to  the  bimetallic  principle.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distinction  between 
these  different  definitions  is,  that  according  to 
Mr.  Bryan,  the  coinage  of  both  metals  to  be  full 
tender  at  a fixed  ratio  on  private  account  is  the 
essential  thing,  and  in  the  other  definition,  con- 
current circulation. 

As  we  shall  see  hereafter  from  Mr.  Bryan’s 
summary  of  our  own  history  as  to  the  use  of 
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both  metals,  we  have  had  periods  of  free  coin- 
age, during  which  there  was  no  circulation  of 
both  metals  at  the  same  time,  but  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  dependent  on  whether  either  was 
undervalued  or  overvalued  at  the  mint. 

At  the  formation  of  our  government  it  was 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  enacted 
that  the  money  should  be  gold  and  silver. 

Where  secondary  money  is  used,  and  not  gold 
and  silver,  its  credit  must  depend  upon  the  con- 
vertibility into  specie  upon  demand,  because  the 
universal  test  of  all  values  are  gold  and  silver 
weighed  in  the  scales  and  assayed  by  common 
laws.  History  had  taught  our  founders  that 
gold  and  silver  were  the  best  money.  France 
in  her  assignats,  America  in  her  Continental 
money  and  England  in  various  ways  had  at- 
tempted to  use  secondary  or  credit  money  not 
based  on  gold  or  silver,  and  all  attempts,  how- 
ever supported  by  legislation,  were  failures. 

It  was  a wise  provision,  therefore,  to  place  in 
our  Constitution  that  our  money  should  be  gold 
and  silver,  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  value  of  these  metals  does  not  consist  in  the 
fact  that  these  are  used  as  money.  They  were 
selected  as  money  metals  because  they  possess 
intrinsic  value  in  and  of  themselves  ; they 
neither  corrode  nor  stain  and  are  odorless. 

Besides,  their  superior  and  excellent  qualities 
and  the  innumerable  purposes  of  utility,  art,  and 
ornament  for  which  they  may  be  used,  create 
for  them  a demand  and  an  intrinsic  value  apart 
from  any  office  they  might  fill  as  money. 

Their  use  as  money,  however,  because  open- 
ing for  them  a large  field,  necessarily  enhances 
their  value. 

Gold  and  silver,  upon  receiving  the  stamp  of 
the  American  mint,  should  be  as  truly  good  all 
over  the  world  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  only  difference  being  that  in  one  case  it 
should  pass  by  its  stamp  and  in  the  other  by  the 
scales. 

This  is  true  of  our  gold  coin,  because  as  coin 
or  bullion  it  has  a commercial  value  at  which  it 
will  be  taken,  not  only  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  throughout  the  civilized  Avorld. 

What  principle  of  sound  finance  requires  that 
silver  should  be  differently  treated  or  circulated  ? 

Our  founders  selected  gold  and  silver  because 
they  were  then  the  best  money  known  to  the 
world,  and  they  required  of  us  the  continuation 
of  the  same  policy,  so  as  to  preserve  this  splen- 
did heritage  of  a free  and  independent  govern- 
ment from  the  perils  which  history  has  shown 
will  ever  result  to  a nation  from  a debased  and 
worthless  currency. 

They  fully  recognized,  however,  the  relative 
disparity  in  value  between  the  metals  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  working  harmoni- 
ously together,  and  this  is  shown  by  a history 
of  our  coinage  laws  taken  from  a lecture  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  at  one  time  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury. 


“ The  first  coinage  act,  passed  by  Congress  in 
1792,  fixed  the  ratio  which  silver  should  bear  to 
gold  at  15  of  the  former  to  1 of  the  latter. 

“ In  other  words,  fifteen  ounces  of  pure  silver 
were  made  equal  to  an  ounce  of  pure  gold, 
which  ratio  corresponded  at  the  time  with  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  both  were  in  use. 

“ It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  this 
ratio  was  not  an  equal  one,  that  an  ounce  of 
gold  was  worth  more,  would  purchase  more 
in  those  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
had  commercial  intercourse  than  fifteen  ounces 
of  silver.  Hence,  according  to  the  invariable 
law  by  the  operation  of  which  the  inferior  cur- 
rency forces  the  superior  out  of  circulation,  gold 
was  exported  and  silver  remained  at  home. 

“ Under  this  law  there  was  a steady  outflow 
of  gold  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  Act  of 
1834,  which  diminished  the  weight  of  the  gold 
coin. 

“ This  change  proved  to  be  too  radical  ; silver 
then  became  comparatively  more  valuable  than 
gold  as  an  article  of  export,  as  gold  had  been 
under  the  Act  of  1792. 

“ Having  a greater  purchasing  power  in  other 
countries  than  at  home,  silver  was  exported 
until  it  became  so  scarce  that  very  little  was 
left  for  change. 

“ In  1837  the  silver  dollar  was  reduced  in 
standard  weight.  This  reduction  in  weight 
checked,  but  did  not  stop,  the  exportation  of 
silver  dollars,  which  continued  until  1853,  when 
the  coinage  of  dollars  was  discontinued  and  a 
decided  step  taken  toward  a single  standard.” 

By  the  Act  of  1853,  while  the  dollar  was  not 
demonetized  or  reduced  in  weight,  half  dollars 
and  small  coins  were  reduced  in  weight  and 
their  legal-tender  quality  was  limited  to  five 
dollars. 

The  silver  dollar  then  became  obsolete. 

Gold  became  practically  the  single  standard 
and  silver,  a subsidiary  currency. 

Previous  to  the  Act  the  Government  had  not 
been  the  purchaser  of  bullion.  The  business  of 
the  mint  had  been  to  receive  such  bullion  or 
foreign  coin,  whether  gold  or  silver,  as  might  be 
brought  to  it  and  convert  the  same  into  coin  of 
the  United  States. 

“After  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  in  con- 
formity with  its  provisions,  the  Government 
purchased  all  the  silver  used  for  coinage,  limit- 
ing the  amount  to  the  requirements  of  domestic 
trade  ; and  as  there  was  no  demand  for  this 
depreciated  coin  for  exportation,  it  continued  to 
perform  the  office  of  a subsidiary  currency  un- 
til it  was  driven  out  of  circulation  by  the  frac- 
tional currency  of  the  Government. 

“ By  the  Act  of  1873,  the  legal-tender  charac- 
ter of  all  silver  was  limited  to  five  dollars,  and 
the  silver  dollar,  like  the  fractions  thereof,  was 
practically  demonetized,  so  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  our  United  States  notes,  which  were  a legal- 
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tender  for  debts,  public  or  private,  except  for 
the  payment  of  duties  and  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic debt,  there  would  have  been  in  the  United 
States  a single  standard  only,  and  that,  the  gold 
standard.  By  the  act  of  1878,  silver  dollars,  the 
coinage  of  which  had  been  discontinued  after 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1853,  which  had  been 
deprived  of  their  legal-tender  quality  for  any 
sum  over  five  dollars  by  the  Act  of  1873,  were 
again  made  legal-tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  except  where  there  was  a contract 
for  the  payment  of  gold. 

“The  same  act  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurer  to  purchase  silver  at  the 
market  price,  not  less  than  two  million  dollars’ 
worth  and  not  more  than  four  million  dollars’ 
worth  per  month,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  purchased,  into  dol- 
lars. 

“ Up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  it  had  been  the 
policy  of  Congress,  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  a 
double  standard,  to  make  the  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver  coins  as  nearly  equal  as  possible, 
according  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  two 
metals.  This  policy  was  then  reversed,  and  a 
dollar,  worth  commercially  ninety  cents,  was 
made,  so  far  the  law  could  make  it,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a gold  dollar.” 

But  the  efforts  of  our  government  to  uphold 
silver  did  not  stop  here. 

By  the  Act  of  1890,  the  government  was 
obliged  to  buy  every  month  four  million  five 
hundred  thousand  (4,500,000)  ounces  of  silver, 
or  fifty-four  millions  a year. 

As  this  exceeded  the  product  of  the  country, 
a market  was  furnished  for  silver.  But  as  silver 
continued  to  fall  commercially,  and  a panic  oc- 
curred in  1893,  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  1890, 
which  obliged  the  government  to  buy  the  silver, 
was  repealed. 

Beyond  question  the  fall  in  silver  was  due 
to  its  enormous  production  after  1860  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  India.  The  total 
production  in  our  country  up  to  i860  was  less 
than  $2,000,000,  though  we  coined  much  more 
out  of  bullion  produced  in  other  countries,  yet 
from  1792  to  1873  our  total  coinage  was  but 
$ 146,570,000. 

Our  total  coinage  of  silver  since  1873  up  to 
and  including  1894,  has  been  $538,000,000,  or 
an  average  of  almost  $25,000,000  per  annum,  or 
ten  times  the  highest  average  annual  coinage 
before  1873. 

And,  although  prior  to  1873  we  had  but 
$8,000,000  in  silver  dollars  of  our  fathers,  we 
subsequently  coined  the  vast  sum  of  over  $431,- 
000,000  in  silver  dollars,  every  one  being  full 
legal-tender  for  all  debts. 

What  the  advocates  of  silver  now  demand  is 
that  the  government  should  open  its  mints  to 
the  free,  unlimited  and  independent  coinage  of 
silver  and  fix  the  ratio  at  16  to  1. 

By  free  coinage  is  meant  that  anybody,  indi- 


viduals and  corporations,  natives  and  foreigners, 
may  send  bullion  to  the  United  States  mints 
and  have  it  coined  into  dollars  free  of  charge, 
except  the  cost  of  the  alloy  employed. 

The  dollars  thus  returned  to  the  owners  of 
the  bullion  would  each  be  a legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  cents  of  indebtedness. 

The  word  “unlimited”  means  that  there 
should  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of 
bullion  thus  received  for  coinage. 

“Independent”  coinage  means  that  this  coun- 
try alone,  without  the  help  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, shall  undertake  unlimited  coinage. 

The  ratio  “sixteen  to  one”  means  that  each 
sixteen  pounds  of  silver  would  be  coined  into  as 
much  legal  tender  money  as  each  one  pound  of 
gold.  As  stated  in  one  of  our  leading  journals, 
from  which  I quote,  “the  pure  silver  in  the  big 
dollar  weighs  about  sixteen  times  as  much  as 
the  pure  gold  in  the  gold  dollar. 

“ The  exact  weights  are  23.22  grains  of  gold 
and  371.25  grains  of  silver.  Hence  ‘sixteen  to 
one.' 

“When  the  mint  was  founded,  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  agreed  that  a pound  of  gold  was  worth 
in  the  markets  about  fifteen  pounds  of  silver, 
and  accordingly  the  ratio  for  the  coinage  at  first 
was  made  fifteen  to  one.  Anybody  could  bring 
as  much  of  either  metal  as  he  pleased  to  the 
mints  and  have  it  stamped  into  coins.  This 
free  or  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals  is  called 
bimetallism,  and  the  country  was  said  to  have  a 
double  standard  of  values.  The  bullion  in 
either  dollar  was  intrinsically  worth  as  much 
before  being  coined  as  it  was  afterward,  but  the 
government’s  mint  stamp  was  a guaranty  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal  and  made  it  a 
legal  tender. 

“ Subsequently  it  was  found  that  fifteen 
pounds  of  silver  were  not  worth  as  much  as  a 
pound  of  gold,  and  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
relative  market  value  of  the  metals  Congress 
decided  that  the  silver  dollar  should  thereafter 
weigh  sixteen  times  as  much  as  the  gold  dollar. 
In  doing  this  Congress  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  put  too  low  an  estimate  on  silver. 
The  European  nations  composingthe  Latin  Union 
made  their  coinage  ratio  fifteen  and  one-half  to 
one,  and  the  owner  of  silver  here  would  not  ex- 
change sixteen  pounds  of  it  for  a pound  of  gold, 
because  he  could  obtain  the  same  thing  in 
Europe  for  fifteen  and  a half  pounds  of  silver. 
In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  silver  in  a dollar 
was  worth  more  than  one  hundred  cents.  Con- 
sequently holders  of  silver  bullion  ceased  to 
send  it  to  the  United  States  mints,  and  silver 
dollars  previously  coined  were  hoarded. 

“When  the  mint  laws  were  revised  in  1873, 
the  provision  for  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was 
dropped.  This  attracted  little  attention  at  the 
time,  because  none  of  these  dollars  had  been  in 
circulation  for  a generation  ; and,  in  fact,  only 
eight  millions  of  them  in  all  had  been  coined 
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from  the  foundation  of  the  government  up  to 
that  time.  Owing  to  the  discovery  of  new 
mines  the  world’s  production  of  silver  began 
to  steadily  increase,  and  the  price  consequently 
began  to  decline,  and  the  European  nations 
were  in  self-defense  compelled  to  close  their 
mints  against  further  free  coinage  of  the  de- 
preciated metal.  While  silver  was  high  the 
mine-owners  cared  nothing  about  the  mint,  but 
when  it  got  so  low  that  a pound  of  gold  would 
buy  seventeen  pounds  of  silver  in  the  market, 
these  gentlemen  began  to  clamor  for  a restora- 
tion of  the  privilege  of  selling  to  the  American 
people  through  the  mint  at  the  old  ratio  of  six- 
teen to  one.  It  was  then  that  they  discovered 
that  the  act  of  1873  was  a ‘crime.’ 

“ As  a concession  to  them  tne  Bland  Law  wras 
passed,  under  which  nearly  four  hundred 
million  silver  dollars  were  coined,  the  Treasury, 
however,  buying  the  bullion  for  this  purpose  at 
its  market  value.  In  1 890  the  Sherman  Law 
was  passed,  compelling  the  Treasury  to  buy 
140  tons  of  silver  every  month  and  issue  notes 
in  payment.  This  produced  the  panic  in  1893, 
and  was  then  repealed.  As  a result  of  these 
laws  we  have  coined  or  issued  nearly  six  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  silver.  Despite  all  these 
purchases  by  the  Treasury  the  price  of  silver 
steadily  fell.  To-day  it  takes  about  thirty 


pounds  of  silver  to  buy  a pound  of  gold,  but  the 
free  coinage  advocates  demand  that  the  govern- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  the  people — shall  take  six- 
teen pounds  of  silver  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
pound  of  gold.  When  the  371^  grains  of  silver 
that  go  to  make  a big  dollar  were  worth  more 
than  a hundred  cents  the  mine-owners  sold 
their  products  in  Europe.  Now  that  37 1 ^ 
grains  are  worth  about  fifty-three  cents  they 
insist  that  the  government  shall  stamp  it  into  a 
dollar,  and  shall  open  the  mints  to  all  the  silver 
in  the  world  at  this  ratio  of  ‘sixteen  to  one.’ 

“ Persons  who  visit  Mexico  get  a valuable 
object-lesson  in  the  effect  of  unlimited  coinage. 

“ A man  may  get  a meal,  and  when  he  puts 
down  an  American  dollar  in  payment,  will  get 
back  as  change  a Mexican  dollar  which  contains 
six  grains  more  silver  than  our  own. 

“ He  gets  a demonstration  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  credit  of  our  Government  which  keeps  the 
silver  dollar  afloat  at  forty-seven  cents  more 
than  its  intrinsic  value,  just  as  it  keeps  its  paper 
notes,  which  have  no  intrinsic  value  at  all,  at 
an  equality  with  a gold  dollar.” 

Time  would  not  permit  a consideration  of  all 
the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  this  scheme, 
which  is  radical  and  a clear  departure  from  any 
policy  heretofore  adopted  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 


AMONG  THE  ALPS. 


A SMALL  party  of  American  travelers,  tanned 
by  the  southern  sun  of  Italy,  alights  from 
the  north -bound  train,  in  the  busy  little 
city  of  Innspruck,  in  the  province  of  Tyrol. 
They  have  not  come  to  stay  in  this  Austrian 
town,  and  immediately  make  their  way  to  the 
office  of  the  company  which  sends  its  stage- 
coaches over  the  Alps  to  the  various  little  vil- 
lages within  a dozen  miles.  Happily,  a stage  is 
just  about  to  start  for  Garmisch,  which  is  their 
destination,  and  they  crowd  in  bag  and  baggage, 
and  make  themselves  comfortable  for  the  long 
journey.  Soon  the  driver  snaps  his  whip  over 
the  backs  of  the  four  sturdy  little  horses,  and 
the  unwieldy  stage  goes  lumbering  up  the  wind- 
ing road. 

Straight  in  front  the  mountains  rise  too  steep 
for  any  coach,  but  the  road,  which  soon  nar- 
rows into  almost  a mere  path,  leads  around  one 
side  and  makes  the  ascent  more  gradual.  Slowly 
the  horses  clamber  up  the  rocky  pathway,  un- 
til its  highest  point  is  reached.  Lrom  this  on- 
ward the  progress  is  more  rapid,  although  the 
driver  has  to  be  most  cautious  to  prevent  the 
stage  from  getting  too  near  the  edge  of  the  road. 
On  the  left,  the  mountain  rises  almost  perpendic- 
ularly, and  on  the  right  there  is  a sheer  fall  of 
many  hundred  feet  into  a rocky  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  tall  trees  look  like  little  shrubs. 


After  a few  hours  riding  the  road  makes  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  left,  round  an  angle  of  the  cliff, 
and  the  travelers  obtain  their  first  glimpse  of 
the  quaint  village  of  Garmisch.  The  church  with 
its  lofty  spire,  the  small  hotel,  the  neat,  thatched 
cottages  of  the  peasants  lying  on  either  side  of 
the  smooth  river  Inn,  all  so  distant  and  yet  seen 
so  distinctly,  seem  more  like  a picture  than  a 
beautiful  reality.  Here  and  there,  scattered  over 
the  grassy  floor  of  the  valley,  small  flocks  of 
sheep  are  seen,  tended  by  the  shepherds  with  their 
dogs.  Occasionally  a few  sheep,  looking  in  the 
distance  like  tiny  white  flakes  of  snow,  become 
separated  from  the  flock  ; the  shepherd  is  seen 
to  make  a motion  and  the  dog  runs  forward 
and  drives  them  back. 

The  stage  has  stopped  and  the  travelers  look 
on  this  quiet,  pastoral  scene  in  silence.  No 
sound  comes  up  from  the  valley  beneath;  in- 
deed, the  village  seems  to  be  in  a trance. 

Not  long  afterward  the  travelers,  thoroughly 
fatigued,  arrive  at  the  hotel  in  Garmisch,  where 
they  are  welcomed  by  the  smiling  hostess,  who 
prepares  their  supper  and  soon  afterward  con- 
ducts them  to  their  rooms. 

A few  days  later,  it  is  toward  the  end  of  June, 
our  friends,  the  American  tourists,  are  roused 
long  before  daybreak  and  are  climbing  toward 
the  summit  of  an  eminence  from  which,  the 
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peasant  who  is  guiding  them  declares,  the  best 
view  of  the  sunrise  can  be  obtained. 

The  height  is  at  last  reached  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  first  faint  light  of  early  dawn  ap- 
pears, paling  the  dark  sky  in  the  east,  and  grad- 
ually growing  brighter  till  the  surrounding 
mountains  come  into  view,  standing  in  the  light 
morning  mist  which  covers  the  valley.  Slowly 
tire  scene  brightens  and  the  threadlike  stream- 
ers of  fog  begin  to  scatter  and  disappear. 

On  all  sides,  and  rolling  off  in  irregular  lines, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  the  rugged  forms 
of  the  lofty  Alps,  their  sharp  peaks,  clad  in 
snow,  parting  the  foamy  clouds  which  are  occa- 
sionally wafted  over  them.  To  the  left  and 
close  at  hand  rises  a giant  Alp,  its  base  clothed 
in  richest  verdure,  which  becomes  less  luxuri- 
ant higher  up,  and  finally,  leaves  the  naked  sides 
of  the  mountain  towering  a thousand  feet 
further  up  into  the  sky.  Turning  from  this 
noble  peak  to  the  right  are  seen  others  even 
loftier,  while  far  to  the  north  one  lifts  itself 
proudly,  it  would  seem,  almost  to  the  heavens, 
its  stony  sides  streaked  with  virgin  snow,  visi- 
ble even  at  that  great  distance.  The  nearer 


mountains  are  dark -green  in  color,  but  those  in 
the  distance,  viewed  through  so  many  miles  of 
atmosphere,  are  decked  in  all  the  various  shades 
of  blue  and  purple. 

And  now  the  east  is  covered  with  a ruddy 
glow  ; suddenly  a blazing  light  bursts  from  the 
crest  of  a massive  range  of  white  peaks,  as  the 
upper  rim  of  the  luminous  orb  comes  in  sight. 
From  a hundred  winding  glaciers  among  the 
mountains  the  light  is  reflected  in  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  The  sky,  at  first  reddish,  now 
blushes  almost  scarlet,  and  a thousand  dancing 
colors,  all  mingling  and  changing,  shine  forth 
as  though  the  flaming  vault  of  heaven  had 
been  opened  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  awestruck 
beholders.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a sight  as  like 
Heaven  as  any  which  mortal  eyes  can  ever  see, 
for  the  blazing  sky,  and  dazzling  glaciers,  and 
glistening  white  peaks,  and  huge  ragged  moun- 
tains, and  below,  the  silver  thread  of  the  river 
Inn  flowing  through  the  quiet  little  hamlet,  all 
formed  a picture  that  might  have  been  the  in- 
spiration of  a Byron  or  the  conversion  of  a Vol- 
taire. 

Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’99. 


A SONNET. 

In  times  of  yore,  when  Rome  the  Proud  did  bend 
Her  regal  head  before  the  will  profane 
Of  mythic  gods  within  their  sacred  fane, 

When’er  great  floods  of  rain  the  skies  did  send 
O’er  Latium’s  verdant  fields,  Rome  would  pretend 
’Twas  Jove  in  ire,  for  whose  almighty  reign 
Some  guilty  mortal  had  perchance  disdain, 

Or  grief  of  heroes  whom  the  gods  did  lend 
To  earth.  But,  Christians,  might  we  not  still  deem, 
The  lightning  flashes,  as  in  days  of  old. 

The  frowning  gloom,  the  copious  weeping  due 
To  man’s  offenses  ’gainst  the  will  supreme 
Of  God  the  Triune  Lord,  . or  else  too  bold 
We  had  incensed  the  godly  favored  few  ? 

P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 


A LETTER  FROM  A FRIEND. 


WK  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a most  interesting- 
letter,  written  during  the  summer  by 
an  “old  boy”  to  one  of  the  faculty.  We  would 
publish  the  writer’s  name,  were  we  not  afraid 
of  wounding  his  native  modesty  : 

“It  was  some  six  years  since  I last  saw 
Montreal,  then  a humble,  quiet,  easy-going  city, 
renowned  in  history  and  in  story,  and  populated 
largely  by  French-Canadian  Catholics.  The 
other  day  I drove  through  it,  visited  the  churches, 
convents,  and  schools,  was  entertained  by  some 
friends,  and  now  I am  convinced  that  it  has 
taken  wondrous  strides  to  the  front  in  every 
line.  A new  city  has  been  built  in  ten  years. 
And  the  churches — we  have  nothing  like  them. 


So  many,  yet  all  so  neat  and  clean  and  beauti- 
fully decorated  that  one  would  imagine  one- 
self in  Europe,  the  home  of  the  faith.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  them  all.  The  Jesuit  Church 
closely  resembles  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  in  New 
York.  Notre  Dame  is  wonderfully  big  and  im- 
pressive. It  holds,  I believe,  more  than  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York.  The  Cathedral 
here  is  finished  in  white  and  gold,  and  is  a one- 
third-size  model  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome. 

“Let  me  but  describe  one  church  to  you,  so 
quaint  is  it  and  old.  It  is  called  the  Church  of 
the  Bon  Secour,  and  is  situated  near  the  river 
and  close  by  a large  market-place.  All  around 
it  are  huge  commercial  buildings,  dwarfing  the 
church  itself,  but  still  suffering  themselves  to  be 
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overshadowed  by  a massive  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
that  has  been  placed  on  top  of  a tower  and  faced 
in  the  direction  of  the  incoming  ships.  You  can 
see  the  statue  from  any  building  in  town  ; it  is 
remarkably  simple,  yet  very  devotional.  To 
the  church,  however.  First,  it  is  a couple  of 
hundred  years  old,  plain  and  low-doored,  and 
seemingly  devoid  of  interest.  Once  inside,  the 
scene  changes.  This  spiritual  home  of  the  sailor, 
in  spite  of  the  uncomfortable,  straight  seats,  in 
spite  of  the  windows  guiltless  of  stained  glass, 
is,  in  its  ancient  simplicity,  grand. 

“When  one  enters  and,  through  the  dim  twi- 
light, discerns  the  snow-white  altar-cloths,  the 
chancel-rail  of  darkened  wood,  free  from  dust  or 
stain,  the  flickering  little  sanctuary  lamp,  that 
proclaims  the  Real  Presence,  and  an  occasional 
ray  of  sunlight,  which,  stealing  timidly  into  the 
mid-day  gloom,  shines  as  a halo  on  the  scraggy, 
white-headed  old  seamen,  who  kneel,  telling 
their  beads,  before  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
copies  of  Murillo’s  famous  Madonna  I ever  saw 
— when  one  sees  that,  one  feels  humbled,  and, 
like  myself,  bowing  low,  murmurs  a prayer  for 
the  graces  required  against  the  cares  that  the 
day  will  bring,  and  then  reverently  departs, 
feeling  that  the  Lord  was  near. 

“A  beautiful  Catholic  custom  is  observed  here 
in  the  graveyard.  The  cemetery  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  Mt.  Royal,  and  slopes  away  for  half 
a mile.  All  the  way  up  the  winding  road  are 
placed,  the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  Here  we  saw 
people  kneeling  in  the  wet  (it  was  a rainy  day), 


and  following  most  devoutly  our  suffering  Lord 
on  his  weary,  life-giving  journey.  When  we 
arrive  at  the  Crucifixion,  instead  of  the  usual 
representation,  we  see  three  enormous  crosses 
with  life-size  figures,  planted  on  a rocky  mound. 
On  one  side  of  the  central  cross  is  a statue  of 
Mary,  on  the  other  side  one  of  John.  It  is  start- 
lingly effective.  My  friend  told  me  he  drove 
through  there  with  an  atheist,  who  did  not  see 
the  figures  till  directly  in  front  of  them  ; then  he 
started,  wiped  away  some  fast-falling  tears,  and, 
said  my  friend,  1 1 would  not  wonder  at  hearing 
of  his  conversion.’ 

“ Last  night  we  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec.  This  river  is  beautiful  in  its  wild, 
bleak  way,  yet  it  is  no  match  for  the  Hudson. 

“ Early  this  morning  we  neared  Quebec,  and 
it  was  thrilling  to  gaze  on  the  Gibraltar  of 
America  that  cost  us  Montgomery,  and  France, 
Montcalm.  They  show  just  where  Montgomery 
fell.  The  noble  hero  must  have  actually  at- 
tempted to  climb  a perpendicular  height  to 
plant  our  banners  over  Quebec.  The  citadel 
here  is  strongly  fortified,  as  is  usual  with  all 
English  posts. 

“The  churches  are  surprisingly  beautiful, the 
Cardinal’s  church  being  finer  than  any  I have 
ever  seen  in  America.  Here  may  be  seen  orig- 
inal paintings  of  Van  Dyke,  Murillo,  Vietch,  and 
others.” 

We  hope  that  the  near  future  may  bring  us 
another  letter  as  bright  and  cheery  as  this, 
from  the  same  writer’s  pen. 


AN  OLD  FORDHAM  STUDENT. 


WE  were  sitting  on  the  veranda  of  a little 
cottage  near  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Bennington.  The  Green  Mountains 
towered  to  the  right  of  us,  and  the  village 
straggled  off  to  the  left,  where  the  thick  trees 
hid  the  near  railway  station  from  our  view. 
The  day  had  been  sultry  and  oppressive,  as  we 
came  up  through  the  Hoosick  Valley,  but  though 
the  air  was  quiet,  still  there  was  a balminess 
in  those  high  places  that  brought  with  it  a de- 
licious repose. 

Of  course  the  conversation  was  about  the 
battle  of  Bennington,  and  General  Stark,  and 
Mollie  (whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  Betty) 
and  her  threatened  widowhood.  Catamount 
Inn  was  no  longer  there,  but  a pile  of  granite, 
with  a mighty  catamount  in  bronze  upon  it, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  council  of  war  was 
held.  Ethan  Allen  also  had  been  in  those  parts 
after  his  capture  of  Ticonderoga.  But  Allen  was 
not  a favorite  there.  An  old  parson  told  us  a 
story  of  how  a preacher  had  reproved  him 
openly  in  church  for  interrupting  the  services 
by  his  irreverent  vanity.  But  Catholics  admir- 


ingly recount  how  Fanny  Allen,  his  daughter, 
became  a Catholic  in  a convent  of  Montreal. 
She  was  a girl  at  school  there,  and  going  with 
the  rest,  but  unwillingly,  for  her  father’s  irre- 
ligiousness was  in  her,  to  place  a wreath  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin’s  altar,  felt  herself  unaccountably 
stopped  before  she  could  reach  the  shrine.  It 
was  the  first  step  in  her  conversion.  She  be- 
came a Catholic,  and  a nun;  her  sister  followed 
her  example.  It  is  a pity  that  something  like 
that  wasn’t  done  for  old  Ethan.  But  possibly 
he  would  have  resisted  the  grace.  If  he  was  a 
chevalier  sans  peur  he  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been 
sans  reproche.  Even  Bancroft  speaks  disparag- 
ingly of  him.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  Bene- 
dict Arnold  was  with  him  at  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  in  fact  had  been  sent  to  take 
command.  But  Allen,  with  characteristic  con- 
ceit, refused  to  serve  in  second  place. 

From  these  subjects  we  rose  to  other  themes. 
“You  come  from  Fordham,”  said  mine  host. 
“Did  you  ever  know  Hallahan  when  you  were 
there  ? He  graduated  in  ’79.  Why,  everyone 
knew  him,  and  he  was  such  a noble,  whole- 
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souled  fellow,  everybody  loved  him.  He  was  a 
famous  first  baseman  and  was  just  as  famous 
as  a student.  He  became  a priest,  you  know. 
His  first  post  was  Ogdensburg,  up  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  There  he  mettwo  otheryoung  Levites, 
as  ardent  as  himself  in  their  purpose  to  do  great 
things  for  God  and  their  fellow  men.  ft  was  a 
sad  day  when  they  parted,  for  they  were  affec- 
tionate and  devoted  to  each  other.  Hallahan 
was  sent  to  Westport,  a village  you  stop  at  as 
you  come  down  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.  It  is  on  a deep  bay  and  embowered 
in  woods,  but  from  its  lofty  position  on  the  hills 
looks  westward  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
lake,  dotted  everywhere  with  fairylike  islands. 
It  was  a place  to  dream  dreams  in.  But  poor 
Father  Hallahan  didn’t  have  time  to  dream 
dreams,”  said  my  friend.  “It  was  here,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  that  his  first  visitor 
was  the  sheriff,  who  came  to  levy  on  the 
heavily-mortgaged  property.  ‘Oh,  give  me  a 
chance,’  said  the  good-natured  priest.  The 
official  relented,  the  people  caught  the  priest's 
enthusiasm,  and  in  a short  time  every  menace 
of  sale  was  removed,  and  happiness  and  plenty 
of  work  were  before  him,  when  off  he  was  sent 
to  build  up  the  ruin  of  the  church  at  the  further 
end  of  the  lake,  near  Ticonderoga. 

“ This  was  to  be  a better  defense  for  the  coun- 
try than  old  Kthan  Allen’s  fort  near  by.  It  was 
going  to  be  a good  stone-church,  too.  Day  in 
and  day  out  this  earnest  priest,  too  earnest  in- 
deed, for  he  overrated  his  strength,  toiled  like  a 
common  laborer  in  hauling  and  placing  the 
stone.  Sometimes  he  was  found  passing  the 
night  in  a shed  where  the  stone  was  quarried, 
in  order  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to 
hurry  on  the  work.  It  was  an  open  winter  that 
year  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  ice  was  bad.  Here 
was  a chance  for  the  church-builder.  There 
was  plenty  of  ice  on  Lake  Champlain,  so  he 
sold  all  the  timber  he  had  gathered  for  his 
church  and  purchased  a field  of  ice  with  the 
money.  In  the  harvesting  his  eagerness  gave 


him  many  a wetting  in  the  chilly  waters  of  the 
lake;  but  what  cared  lie.  Fifteen  hundred 
dollars  was  the  result  of  his  venture,  and  the 
early  springtime  saw  the  building  hurrying  for- 
ward. It  was  finished  in  the  fall,  or  near  it, 
but,  alas  ! the  priest  was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  in  his  house  there  was  not  a penny  to 
procure  him  the  needed  medicine  and  care.  A 
rich  parishioner  came  to  the  rescue  and  sum- 
moned the  best  medical  aid  from  Montreal. 
But  nothing  could  save  him  now.  His  people 
came  to  see  him  in  the  little  room  where  he  lay 
dying.  He  wanted  to  bid  them  good-by  and 
give  them  his  last  blessing.  ‘ I would  like  to 
go,  too,’  said  a good  woman,  ‘ but  I am  a Protes- 
tant.’ ‘Never  mind,’ said  the  priest  in  attend- 
ance, ‘Come.’  She  knelt  at  his  bedside,  and  as 
they  helped  him  to  raise  his  hand  for  the  bless- 
ing, he  murmured:  ‘My  child,  you  shall  not  die 
a Protestant.’  She  was  a Catholic  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  was  then  the  8th  of  December. 
The  Bishop,  also,  up  in  Ogdensburg,  was  dying 
at  the  same  time  a death  remarkable  likewise 
for  its  saintly  character.  ‘How  is  good  Father 
Hallahan?’  the  Bishop  inquired.  ‘Not  at  all 
well,’  was  the  answer.  ‘ He  will  follow  me 
soon,’  he  said,  and  two  hours  after  his  Bishop  the 
holy  priest  breathed  his  last.  The  Blessed  Mother 
took  them  both  on  her  beautiful  festival.  The 
Bishop  was  carried  to  his  cathedral,  the  priest 
to  the  church  he  had  died  in  building,  and  his 
funeral  was  the  first  service  held  in  it.  The 
sermon  was  eloquent  and  touching.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  It  was  by  the  devoted  friend 
of  the  first  days  of  his  priesthood,  and  some 
years  after,  when  the  preacher  was  told  how 
full  of  pathos  his  sermon  was,  he  answered  : 

‘ Oh,  I did  not  know  what  I said ; when  I 
came  to  the  house,  I sat  down  and  cried  for 
hours,  so  bitterly  did  1 feel  the  loss.’  That 
outpouring  of  the  tears  of  his  friend  was  the 
eulogy  which  ' Father  Hallahan  himself  would 
have  most  desired.  For  a college,  the  memory 
of  such  a student  is  a benediction.” 


EVENING  THOUGHTS. 


When  comes  the  evening  with  its  peace  and  calm, 
My  heart  forgets  its  sadness  and  its  griefs 
And  loves  to  dwell  on  days  of  long  ago, 

Its  cherished  friends,  its  happy  careless  hours. 

In  vision  I behold  my  childhood  home, 

The  verdant  hills  and  peaceful  valleys  there. 

The  lake  nearby,  where  oft  I used  to  spend 
Full  many  pleasant  hours,  is  bathed  in  light 
As  then  it  was,  its  rippling  surface  seems 
A mass  of  molten  gold.  And  through  the  trees 
The  gentle  breezes  whisper  soft  and  low, 

And  fill  the  air  as  with  some  melody, 

Strangely  sweet,  by  angel  choirs  made. 


The  vision ’s  gone  ; to  heav’n  I turn  in  prayer, 

And  in  the  stars  I see  the  tender  light 
Of  angels’  eyes — some  dimmed  with  grief  and  some 
With  joy  aglow,  viewing  the  varied  deeds 
Of  men.  And  then  I wonder  whether  he, 

Who  living,  was  as  dear  to  me  as  life 
Itself,  can  see  the  sorrow  that  is  mine, 

Or  feel  how  much  I suffer  here  below. 

And  with  the  waning  of  the  stars  I would 
My  soul  could  heavenward  take  its  flight  and  live 
With  him  a life  of  perfect  peace  and  bliss, 

No  more  to  know  a tried  and  wearied  heart, 

Nor  feel  the  sadness  of  dead  memories. 

Charles  Downes,  ’98 
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THE  OLD  MANOR  HOUSE. 


THE  old  Rose  Hill  manor  house,  a Revolu- 
tionary relic  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est, situated  on  the  grounds  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  is  about  to  be  destroyed. 
After  two  hundred  years  of  constant  use  it  has 
got  beyond  repair,  and  its  destruction  has  been 
decreed.  It  is  a frame  structure,  but  by  dint  of 
exceeding  care  and  the  expenditure  of  a deal  of 
money  the  college  authorities  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  it  intact.  However,  time  has  at  length 
conquered,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  old 
house  has  steadily  and,  in  recent  years,  rapidly 


Lady  Mary  Alexander,  whose  father,  General 
Lord  Stirling,  of  the  American  army,  was  then 
with  his  commander-in-chief  in  camp  on  the 
Heights.  According  to  Scharf’s  “ History  of  West- 
chester County,”  General  Washington,  early  in 
October,  1 776,  rode  over  from  Kingsbridge  to 
West  Chester  Village,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  the  14th  of  that  month,  “ accompanied  by  the 
generals  of  the  army  who  were  at  headquarters, 
he  visited  all  the  posts  beyond  Kingsbridge  and 
the  several  passes  and  roadways  which  led  from 
Throgg’s  Neck.”  It  is  believed  that  on  some  of 


fallen  to  ruin.  The  Rev.  Father  Campbell,  the 
president  of  the  college,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  faculty,  express  great  regret  at  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  the  old  house,  but  realize  that 
it  is  beyond  saving.  The  beams  and  boards  and 
walls  are  rotting  and  crumbling,  and  in  spite  of 
constant  and  costly  repairs  the  roof  is  sagging 
in  places  and  threatening  to  cave  in. 

This  old  building,  whiph  was  the  original  Rose 
Hill  manor  house,  is  believed  to  have  stood  there 
as  long  ago  as  1692,  or  earlier,  and  was  for  more 
than  150  years  the  only  house  within  a radius 
of  many  miles.  There  is  a tradition,  corrobor- 
ated in  a measure  by  written  history,  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  more  than  once  spent  a night 
under  its  roof  while  his  forces  were  encamped 
on  Fordham  Heights.  At  that  time  the  house 
was  occupied  by  Robert  Watts  and  his  wife, 


these  excursions  he  stayed  at  the  Rose  Hill  man- 
sion. Thereseems  to  be  good  grounds  for  the  be- 
lief, because  either  of  the  two  roads — the  Kings- 
bridge road  and  the  Kingsbridge  and  Williams- 
bridge  road — by  which  he  could  go  from  the 
Heights  to  Throgg’s  Neck  would  lead  him  within 
a short  distance  of  the  house  ; and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  occupied  at  the  time  by  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  it  seems 
likely  that  he  stayed  there.  It  is  a coincidence 
worth  noting  that  one  of  Lord  Stirling’s  de- 
scendants, the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  S.J., 
was,  until  a few  years  ago,  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college.  He  is  now  attached  to 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College  in  West  Sixteenth 
street. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rose  Hill,  however,  apart  from  the  asso- 
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ciation  with  General  Washington.  The  exist- 
ence of  Rose  Hill  as  a separate  manor  can  be 
traced  back  to  1685,  when  John  Archer,  to  whom 
Governor  Lovelace  had  granted  the  manor  of 
Fordham,  died  suddenly.  His  son  sold  the  es- 
tate, and  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  known  as 
Fordham  was  divided  into  several  smaller  farms. 
One  of  these,  which  incl  uded  the  college  grounds, 
was  known  as  Rose  Hill,  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Corsa,  or  Corser,  family.  The  ex- 
act date  of  the  erection  of  the  old  building  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  have  stood  there  as  early  as 
1692,  for  in  that  year,  according  to  Bolton’s 
“ History  of  Westchester  County,”  Benjamin 
Fletcher  Corsa  was  born  there.  The  Corsa  fam- 
ily is  notable  chiefly  through  Andrew  Corsa,  a 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Corsa,  who  served 
through  the  war  of  the  Revolution  as  a member 
of  that  body  known  as  the  Westchester  Guides. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  these  patriots,  despite 
the  opposition  of  his  father,  Captain  Isaac  Corsa, 
who  was  a staunch  royalist.  Andrew  Corsa 
died  November  21,  1852,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Guides.  The  house  was  purchased  in  1787  at 
auction  by  John  Watts  and  his  wife  Jane  from 
Benjamin  Corsa. 

The  manor  house  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Corsa  family  for  many  years  previous  to  the  sale 
to  John  Watts.  They  must  have  lived  in  it  in 
[762,for  in  that  year  Andrew  Corsa  was  born 
there,  but  between  that  and  1768  they  vacated 
it,  for  it  is  recorded  that  from  1768  until  1772 
John  De  Lancey,  “ of  Rose  Hill,”  was  a burgess 
of  the  borough  of  Westchester  in  the  Assembly. 
He  evidently  did  not  remain  there  long,  for  dur- 
ing the  war  the  house  was  occupied  by  Robert 
Watts  and  his  wife,  Lady  Mary.  The  Watts  fam- 
ily was  closely  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
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De  Lancey s.  Colonel  John  Watts,  afterward  of 
Rose  Hill,  married  Jane  De  Lancey,  a sister  of 
John.  Colonel  Watts  had  been  appointed  Royal 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1774,  and 
was  the  last  to  hold  that  office.  From  1791  to 
1798  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 
afterward  went  to  Congress.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  Scharf’s  history,  the  first  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Westchester,  serving 
from  1802  to  1807. 

The  price  paid  for  Rose  Hill  when  it  was 
knocked  down  at  auction  to  Colonel  Watts  was 
£530.  As  it  comprised  a farm  of  about  a hun- 
dred acres,  the  figure  presents  a striking 
contrast  with  the  prices  that  property  in  that 
neighborhood  commands  now.  Colonel  Watts 
afterward  transferred  it  to  Robert  Watts.  His 
son,  Robert  Watts,  Jr.,  sold  it  to  Henry  Barclay, 
a nephew  of  John  and  James  De  Lancey  ; from 
him  it  passed  to  Warren  De  Lancey,  and  thence 
through  the  hands  of  several  owners  to  Elias 
Brevoort,  who  in  1836  sold  it  to  Horatio  Shep- 
ard Moat,  of  Kings  County.  Two  years  later 
Mr.  Moat  built  the  stone  house  which  is  now 
the  central  building  of  the  college,  in  which  are 
the  president’s  and  other  offices  and  the  recep- 
tion-room. He  moved  into  the  new  house,  but 
a year  later  sold  the  entire  estate  to  Archbishop 
Hughes  for  the  new  college.  For  a long  time 
the  old  house  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors, but  as  the  college  grew  and  new  build- 
ings rose  it  was  devoted  to  other  uses.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  became  the  college  in- 
firmary and  was  used  as  such  until  1891,  when 
more  suitable  quarters  were  provided,  and  the 
old  manor  house  was  turned  into  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  the  servants. 

T.  Gaffney  Taafe,  ’90. 


ATHLETICS. 


IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly  there  ap- 
peared an  article  on  Athletics,  in  which  the 
necessity  of  a training  table  and  a system- 
atic course  of  training  on  the  part  of  our  athletes 
was  strongly  urged.  It  is  affirmed  that  some 
good  has  resulted  from  that  article,  and  this, 
the  beginning  of  a new  term,  is  deemed  a fitting 
time  for  reminding  those  interested  in  our  sports 
that,  if  ever  honest  training  was  a necessity,  it 
is  especially  so  now. 

Had  we  never  before  alluded  to  this  matter, 
the  recent  remarkable  achievements  of  J.  Francis 
Quinlan,  ’97,  should  be  sufficient  to  spur  us  on 
to  use  our  every  effort  in  that  regard. 

Our  track  team  of  last  season,  although  it  did 
not  carry  off  many  laurels,  was  successful  in 
some  events,  and  deserved  perhaps  more  liberal 


encouragement  than  it  received.  However,  lack 
of  training  was  the  only  cause  of  its  inability 
to  gain  greater  glory  for  Forcfham  than  they 
did.  This  was  painfully  perceptible  at  all  times 
and  especially  so  on  the  occasion  of  the  relay 
races  at  Philadelphia,  where  our  team  was 
worsted  badly. 

During  the  summer  Frank  Quinlan  accom- 
plished some  wonderful  feats,  running  the  hun- 
dred yards  dash  in  ten  seconds,  and  seventy-five 
yards  in  seven  and  three-quarters  seconds. 
Quinlan  was  the  scratch  man  in  the  last-men- 
tioned race  and  Wefers  started  three  yards  back 
of  the  line.  When  we  remember  that  Fordham’s 
champion  did  not  enjoy  proper  training  before 
entering  many  of  the  events  in  which  he  com- 
peted, his  success,  as  I said  before,  is  remark- 
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able.  Now,  since  we  know  how  well  he  strove 
for  Fordham,  and  how  admirably  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  a reputation  for  our  college,  can 
we  have  any  doubt  at  all  but  that,  after  proper 
training,  the  result  of  his  efforts  would  have  been 
an  unparalleled  success  ? That  his  failure  to 
win  in  some  events  was  attributable  to  lack  of 
training  is  evident  to  all,  and  I assert  most 
emphatically  that  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  his 
partial  failures.  I might  mention  the  statement 
of  a man  of  authority  in  such  matters,  who  in 
an  article  in  the  Boston  Globe , speaking  of  Quin- 
lan, says:  “Owing  to  lack  of  training,  Mr. 
Quinlan  failed  to  repeat  the  ioo-yards  dash  in 
ten  seconds  flat.  His  wonderful  performance, 
however,  stamps  him  as  a corker,  as  the  run- 
ning was  done  on  a grass  course.” 

On  the  1 2th  of  September,  Frank  ran 


under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  in  the  race  for  the  Amateur  Championship 
of  America.  His  running  on  that  occasion  was 
more  marvelous  than  theretofore,  and  the  fact 
that  he  ran  second  to  Wefers,  the  World’s  Ama- 
teur Champion,  in  both  the  ioo  and  220-yard 
dashes,  pronounces  him  a sprinter  of  the  first 
class. 

The  inauguration  of  Field  Day  sports  here, 
early  next  season  is  in  prospect,  and  as  their 
success  of  course  depends  on  those  who  partici- 
pate, let  us  have  our  men  properly  trained  and 
in  good  condition.  In  conclusion  I .am  happy 
to  say  that  the  initiative,  toward  the  further- 
ance of  our  proposed  plans  for  training,  has 
been  taken,  and  next  year  will  see  Fordham  in 
the  lead  in  athletics. 

J.  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98. 


FACULTY  CHANGES. 


IN  running  over  the  names  of  the  Faculty  for 
the  coming  year,  we  find  that  the  changes 
are  many  and  important.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  we  read:  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J., 
President.  Though  many  of  us  do  not  know  Fr. 
Campbell  intimately  as  yet,  still,  owing  to  his 
great  success  as  a former  President  of  St.  John’s, 
we  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  over  his  return 
among  us.  We  do  not  look  on  him  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  one  who  has  ever  had  Ford- 
ham’s  welfare  at  heart.  Father  Joseph  Renaud 
takes  Father  Zwinge’s  place  as  Minister.  Father 
Jouin,  last  year  Emeritus  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy, again  enters  active  life  as  Professor  of 
the  Post-Graduate  Course.  Father  Petit  will  have 
charge  of  the  interests  of  First  Division.  Mr. 
Prendergast  returns  to  Fordham  and  to  his  old 
position  on  Second  Division.  Father  P'ox,  late 
of  Georgetown  College,  will  be  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  The  Faculty  in  detail 
is  as  follows:  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J., 
President ; Rev.  W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  S.  J., 
Vice-Pi'esident,  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Dis- 
cipline ; Rev.  Joseph  Renaud,  S.  J.,  Minister; 
Rev.  Ignatius  Renaud,  S.  J.,  Treasurer;  Rev. 
P O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  ; 
Rev.  Michael  Flynn,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory; Rev.  John  Fox,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry;  Rev.  M.  J.  Hughes,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Calculus,  Librarian 
of  the  College  Library  ; Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Moderator  of  the  Debating 
Society  ; Mr.  William  J.  Brosnan,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of  Poetry;  Mr.  John  J.  Neary,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
First  Grammar;  Mr.  John  C.  Harmon,  S.  J.,  Pro- 


fessor of  Second  Grammar  ; Mr.  John  H.  Mulli- 
gan, S.  J.,  Professor  of  Third  Grammar,  First 
Section  ; Mr.  Edward  Brock,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Third  Grammar,  Second  Section  ; Rev.  W.  Rey- 
nolds Cowardin,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  First  Rudi- 
ments ; Mr.  Thomas  O’Shea,  Professor  of  Second 
Rudiments  ; Rev.  George  A.  Pettit,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of  Trigonometry  ; Mr.  Albert  G Brown,  S.J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geometry,  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic 
Society,  Professor  of  Elocution  ; Mr.  Eugene 
DeL.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  First  Alge- 
bra, Director  of  Music  ; Mr.  Maurice  E.  Pren- 
dergast, S.  J.,  Professor  of  Second  Algebra  ; Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Carney,  Professor  of  First  Arithmetic 
and  Elocutiou  ; Mr.  Charles  H.  O’Lalor,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Second  Arithmetic. 

Our  late  President,  Rev.  Thomas.  J.  Gannon, 
S.  J.,  now  Alls  the  office  of  Socius  to  Rev.  P'ather 
Provincial.  We  wish  him  all  success  in  his  new 
office. 

Rev..  Joseph  Zwinge,  S.  J.,  has  gone  to  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City,  to  lecture  on  philos- 
ophy. 

Rev.  Anton  M.  Mandalari,  S.  J.,  will  lecture  on 
philosophy  for  the  coming  year  in  Loyola  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Edward  Magrath,  S.  J.,  will  be  one  of  the 
Tertian  Fathers  of  the  coming  year,  at  Freder- 
ick, Md. 

Rev.  John  S.  Coyle,  S.  J.,  late  Professor  of  the 
Sciences,  has  gone  to  Woodstock,  Md.,  to  finish 
his  study  of  dogmatic  theology. 

Mr.  John  P.  M.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  has  gone  to  Bos- 
ton College  to  fill  a vacant  professorship. 
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EDITORIALS. 


IN  this,  the  first  issue  for  the  year  ’96-97,  we 
introduce  ourselves  to  our  patrons,  the  stu- 
dents, the  Faculty,  and  our  worthy  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.  The  first 
thing  to  strike  us  on  our  return  was  the  good 
feeling  prevalent  among  the  students,  an  indica- 
tion of  a pleasant  and  prosperous  year.  Is  the 
Monthly  to  share  this  happiness  and  preserve 
that  high  standard  of  true  merit  which  has 
marked  it  among  college  journals  ? Although 
the  answer  to  tins  question  depends  principally 
upon  us,  yet  we  need  assistance  from  others. 
We  earnestly  hope  for  hearty  cooperation,  and 
for  opportunities  to  burn  the  “ midnight  oil  ” in 
our  endeavors  to  make  just  estimate  of  the 
numerous  contributions  that  we-  expect  to  have 
referred  to  us.  We  have  a competent  Business 
Manager, too,  who  will  spare  no  effort  to  accommo- 
date subscribers,  advertisers,  and  all  who  desire 
to  contribute  in  any  other  way.  The  former  stu- 
dents of  the  college,  whether  graduates  or  not, 
might  be  reminded  that  our  pages  are  ever  open 
to  literary  merit  ; and  we  invite  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  In  the  name 
of  the  retiring  Board  of  Editors  we  thank  all 
those  who  have  in  any  manner  furthered  the 
interests  of  the  Monthly  ; as  for  ourselves,  we 
hope  that  our  actions  will  but  serve  to  draw 
tighter  the  bonds  of  friendship  that  have  always 
existed  between  the  Monthly  and  its  patrons. 

-x- 

■X-  * 

The  only  thing  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  first 
few  weeks  was  the  absence  of  many  who 
thought  fit  to  extend  their  vacation  beyond  the 
day  set  for  return.  Every  year  the  number  of 
late  arrivals  seems  to  increase,  although  the 
more  mature  students  generally  set  a good  ex- 
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ample  in  this  regard.  The  practice  is  undoubt- 
edly growing,  yet  why  it  should  be  so  is  a mat- 
ter for  conjecture.  By  indulging  in  it,  there  is 
little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose.  If  the  students 
in  general  would  but  consider  seriously  its  evil 
results,  and  then  follow  the  example  of  the 
higher  classes  in  this  matter,  much  consequent 
trouble  and  annoyance  would  be  avoided. 
Apart  from  the  loss  sustained  in  class,  the  Di- 
vision has  not  its  customary  life  and  spirit, 
to  which  all  contribute  much,  even  by  their 
presence.  Let  the  upper  classes,  then,  continue 
their  good  work.  Their  example  will  help 
others. 

* 

* * 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  account  of 
the  reception  tendered  the  class  of  ’97  on  their 
return,  and  perhaps  a brief  comment  would  not 
be  untimely.  Even  those  who  participated  in 
it  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced on  the  honored  ones.  When  a class  re- 
turns for  its  final  year  of  the  college  coui'se,  it 
is  a gratifying  experience  for  them  to  discover 
that  they  are  still  in  the  thoughts  of  their  fellow 
students.  The  whole  tone  of  the  greeting  indi- 
cates warm  feeling  and  friendship,  and  a uni- 
versal desire  to  start  on  a basis  of  cordiality. 
For  the  reason  that  it  serves  to  promote  unity, 
and  consequently  happiness,  this  custom  should 
be  perpetuated  at  Fordham.  May  no  graduating 
class  ever  be  denied  the  hearty  welcome  which 
has  become  customary  of  late. 

* * 

During  the  past  summer  many  victories  on 
the  athletic  track  were  carried  off  by  one  of  our 
number,  J.  Francis  Quinlan,  97.  Until  a few 
years  ago  Fordham  was  never  well  represented 
in  field  sports,  and  this  should  not  have  been 
the  case.  However,  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin 
now.  There  is  much  good  material  among  us, 
and  those  who  possess  any  ability  in  that  direc- 
tion should  seek  to  develop  it  to  the  utmost. 
Training  and  practice,  of  course,  are  indispen- 
sable, and  though  they  ma/  be  rather  unpleas- 
ant when  first  undertaken,  yet  they  cannot  but 
result  profitably.  There  is  plenty  of  leisure 
time  to  devote  to  such  pursuits,  without  in- 
fringing on  study,  which  naturally  is  the  first 
duty  of  all  students.  Even  if  no  positive  vic- 
tories are  gained  at  first,  the  systematic  training 
will  show  its  beneficial  results  in  a short  time. 
Let  a track  team  then  be  organized  in  earnest, 
to  take  advantage  of  our  uncommon  facilities, 
and  possibly  to  win  for  our  college  as  sound  a 
reputation  for  physical  development  as  it  now 
holds  for  intellectual  training.  Mr.  Quinlan  is 
certainly  to  be  praised  and  congratulated,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  his  example  will  bear  fruit,  and 
cause  all  in  future  to  take  a more  lively  interest 
in  general  athletics. 

-x- 

W TC 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  strong  indi- 
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cations  of  good  feeling  among  the  students. 
Nowhere  is  it  more  prevalent  than  on  First  Di- 
vision. On  that  Division  particularly,  elections 
of  officers  are  more  frequent,  the  members  more 
interested,  and  consequently  there  is  liable  to 
be  a clashing  of  interests  more  often  than  on 
the  other  Divisions.  Not  only  in  matters  that 
pertain  to  the  Division  in  itself,  but  also  in 
the  various  societies,  there  is  at  times  a temp- 
tation to  speak  rashly,  to  rouse  and  harbor 
resentment,  and  in  general  to  cause  a factional 
spirit.  But  if  our  present  impression  is  correct, 
there  is  to  be  none  of  that  during  the  year  before 
us,  and  indeed  we  heartily  hope  for  that  out- 
come. “ Bear  and  forbear  ” is  a good  motto  to 
observe  in  this  respect ; and  no  one  should  be 
unwilling  to  concede  a point  now  and  then,  if 
by  so  doing  he  can  promote  harmony  on  the 
Division  at  large. 

* 

* * 

Several  ot  the  former  day-scholars  have  taken 
permanent  quarters  at  the  college  for  their  last 
year  of  college  life.  In  the  class  of  philosophy, 
this  is  very  beneficial  and  they  will  not  regret 
it.  Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  boarding  at 
the  college  gives  them  more  time  for  study  and 
removes  them  from  the  way  of  permanent  dis- 
tractions, the  great  foe  of  mental  work,  it  has 
another  advantage  that  carries  great  weight. 
Unity  in  a class  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  it  is  at  its  best  when  all  the  members  of  a 
class  live  together  and  have  daily  intercourse 
with  one  another.  In  fine,  this  practice  is  bene- 
ficial in  all  respects. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


A STATUE  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  who  spent 
some  years  of  his  life  in  the  now  famous 
Poe’s  Cottage,  on  Kingsbridge  Road,  close 
to  the  college,  is  shortly  to  be  set  up  in  Bronx 
Park  by  the  Shakespearean  Society.  It  shows 
the  poet  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  in  meditation, 
with  a raven  at  his  feet.  The  statue  is  of  heroic 
size,  and  will  rest  on  a granite  pedestal. 

■sf 

At  last  the  site  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens  has  been  settled.  It  is  about  northeast 
of  the  college,  on  the  Southern  Boulevard,  not 
far  from  the  bridge  crossing  the  railroad  at 
Bedford  Park.  Ground  has  been  broken,  and 
workmen  are  busy  leveling  and  filling,  in  pre- 
paration for  building.  When  completed  the 
gardens  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  haunt  of  many  a 
young  Fordham  College  botanist  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Continuing  up  the  Southern  Boule- 
vard through  Bedford  Park,  until  we  come  to 
the  old  Jerome  Park  race-course,  we  shall  see 
that  in  the  short  space  of  a year  a great  trans- 


formation has  been  wrought.  Instead  of  the 
deep  stillness  that  had  settled  down  on  the  de- 
serted race-track,  dilapidated  stables,  and  quar- 
ters for  the  jockies,  all  is  life  and  bustle.  Tiny 
locomotives  rushing  hither  and  thither,  with 
puffing  and  snorting,  and  clang  of  bell,  drawing 
after  them  long  lines  of  dirt-cars;  powerful 
steam-scoops,  that  with  demon-like  energy, 
make  irresistible  attacks  on  the  huge  banks  of 
earth  piled  up  before  them;  rock-drills  clicking, 
and  derricks  creaking,  as  they  aid  each  other  in 
their  work  of  destruction  and  rebuilding;  dirt- 
begrimed  men,  and  straining  horses;  and  the 
fascinating  rhythmical  whirr  of  the  almost 
silently  working  mammoth  engine,  that  supplies 
the  noisy  drills  and  derricks  with  power  ; all 
tell  us  that  the  immense  reservoir  for  the  new- 
world’s  metropolis  is  being  fast  pushed  to  com- 
pletion. It  will  be  5800  feet  long  and  2800'  feet 
wide,  and  will  extend  from  Sedgwick  avenue  on 
the  west,  to  Jerome  avenue  on  the  east,  from 
Kingsbridge  Road  on  the  south,  to  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park  on  the  north.  Its  capacity  will  be 
about  two  billion  gallons. 

While  speaking  of  the  improvements  that 
must  needs  make  Fordham  a center  of  attraction 
before  many  years  have  passed,  we  would  be 
unjust  to  ourselves  did  we  not  say  a word  about 
the  new  seminary  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Dunwoodie. 
A lengthier  sketch  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
seminarists  will  probably  shortly  appear  in  these 
columns.  After  a continuous  ascent  for  full  two 
miles  from  the  Harlem  railroad  station  at  Mount 
Vernon,  we  at  length  reach  the  summit  of 
Valentine  Hill.  We  stand  and  gaze  out  over  the 
little  city  we  have  left  behind  us,  now  nestling  in 
the  valley  below,  till  our  eyes  rest  on  the  waters 
of  the  Sound,  glistening  and  glinting  in  the  sun- 
light; we  turn  and  look  with  pride  on  the  noble 
monument  to  Catholicity,  and  to  the  energy  and 
loving  perseverance  of  our  own  good  Arch- 
bishop, and  involuntarily  burst  from  our  lips  the 
words  of  the  Venusian  bard,  “ O matre  pulchra 
filia  pulchrior.”  For  here  before  us  stands  the 
latest-born  of  the  old  seminary,  that  now,  as  St. 
John’s  Hall,  looks  with  loving  eye  on  the  hope 
of  the  Flock  of  Christ,  as  beforetime  she 
looked  011  those  who  have  since  become  giants 
in  the  Church’s  defence.  Beautiful  indeed  is 
our  own  old  seminary  in  all  its  ivied  splendor, 
but  it  is  the  beauty  of  age,  and  we  turn,  not 
with  regret  but  with  joy,  to  the  new  seminary 
standing  before  us.  Would  that  some  of  Ford- 
ham’s  bards  might  sing  for  us  worthily  the 
memories  of  the  old,  the  future  glories  of 
the  new. 

-5f  * 

And  so  the  hand  of  change  goes  on.  The  old 
seminary  chapel,  for  many  years  the  parish 
church  of  Fordham  village,  and  later  used  by  us 
only  on  more  solemn  occasions,  has  now  become 
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our  chapel.  We  hear  mass  there  every  morning, 
and  use  our  former  chapel  in  the  Faculty  Build- 
ing only  in  stormy  weather  and  for  confessions. 
We  like  the  change  very  much. 


The  Rhetoricians,  Poets_,  First  Grammarians, 
and  Specialists,  have  said  good-by  to  First 
Division  building  as  a scene  of  classwork. 
Their  classrooms  for  the  future  will  be  in 
Second  Division  building.  Second  Rudiments 
has  gone  to  St.  John’s  Hall.  The  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  general  desire  for  rooms 
on  the  part  of  the  Rhetoricians.  The  old  class- 
room corridor  on  First  has  been  transformed, 
and  in  place  of  the  large  classrooms  we  have 
fifteen  good-sized,  well-lighted  dwelling- rooms. 
The  corridor  above  the  First  Division  dormitory 
is  again  inhabited.  Ten  Rhetoricians  live  there, 
the  remainder  may  be  found  on  the  classroom 
corridor. 

* -x- 

With  all  other  changes  comes  the  reestablish- 
ment of  the  post-graduate  course.  It  will  be 
under  the  able  charge  of  Rev.  Fr.  Jouin,  S.  J.  Fr. 
Jouin,  we  might  remark  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friends,  appears  to  be  growing  younger  day 
by  day. 

-X*  •X* 

On  one  of  the  last  Sundays  of  August,  Rev. 
Fr.  Rector  preached  the  panegyric  of  its  patron, 
in  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Tremont.  He  insisted 
forcibly  on  the  two  essentials  for  an  education — 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
faculties  of  man. 

-X-  -X- 

Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sung,  and  the 
school  of  philosophy  formally  opened  on  Friday, 
September  18th.  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  was  celebrant 
of  the  mass,  Fr.  Cowardin,  deacon,  Mr.  Harmon, 
subdeacon.  The  mass  was  followed  by  solemn 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  During 
mass,  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  preached. 

* * 

Captain  Edmunds  returned  to  us  Saturday, 
September  19th,  looking  exceedingly  well  after 
his  vacation.  We  thank  the  Captain  for  the  in- 
terest he  took  in  us  last  year,  and  for  the  in- 
creased interest  shown  at  this  early  date  by  the 
appearance  of  a neat  li  ttle  volume — the  Captain’s 
work — containing  the  customs  and  regulations 
governing  the  college  battalion.  We  hope  that 
during  the  coming  year,  we  may  ably  second 
his  efforts  for  our  advancement  in  military 
science  and  tactics. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER’S  RETURN. 


ONCE  more  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater  have 
hearkened  to  her  call  and  gathered  to- 
gether under  the  banner  of  ’97. 

As  an  old  student  of  St.  John’s,  the  writer 
thought  he  would  like  to  witness  a scene  which 
has  become  a dear  and  familiar  one  to  old  boys 
of  Fordham,  and  so  it  has  come  about  that 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  personal  reminis- 
cences is  herein  recorded  by  him,  with  best 
wishes  “ad  multos  annos  ” to  Fordham,  her 
Reverend  Faculty,  and  her  loyal  students. 

In  the  deepening  gloaming  of  the  16th  day  of 
September,  the  class  of  ’97  wended  its  way  to- 
ward the  college  gates.  It  was  not  a loitering 
band  of  stragglers,  jealously  guarding  their  last 
moments  of  liberty,  for  in  less  than  three  min- 
utes the  whole  class  had  gathered  in  a circle 
at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  to  salute,  with  three 
rounds  of  cheers,  their  cherished  Alma  Mater. 
They  evidently  considered  it  their  first  duty  to 
pledge  themselves  as  sons  of  Fordham,  and 
having  done  so,  they  proceeded  up  the  lawn,  to 
the  strains  of  the  Fordham  Two-Step.  When 
half-way  up  the  lawn,  and  half  through  the 
Two-Step,  they  again  stopped  and  gave,  this 
time,  their  own  class-cry,  with  nine  “Rails”  for 
Fordham.  -Onward  they  went  again,  whistling 
the  rest  of  the  Two-Step,  until  they  were  greeted 
by  the  cheers  of  the  undergraduates. 

No  old  student  who  beheld  that  manifestation 
of  true  sympathy  between  the  arriving  and  re- 
ceiving could  have  refrained  from  thanking  God 
for  so  happy  an  exhibition  of  loyalty  and  good- 
fellowship  in  his  old  college. 

Having  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  lawn,  the 
class  of  ’97  expressed  their  appreciation  of  their 
welcome  by  cheering  the  undergraduates,  end- 
ing most  appropriately  with  three  cheers  for 
Reverend  Father  Campbell,  S.  J.,  President  of  the 
College. 

Then  there  was  a commingling  of  the  class  of 
’97  in  the  flow  of  undergraduates  that  sur- 
rounded them  about  the  steps  of  the  Faculty 
building. 

Here  was  good  vantage  ground  for  viewing 
the  various  members  of  the  philosophy  class 
as  they  received  and  exchanged  their  greetings. 

Up  came  Larry  Monahan, — we  take  the  liberty 
for  the  last  time  of  using  the  old  name  so  fa- 
miliar to  all, — a big  and  worthy  standard-bearer 
of  the  '97  banner,  well  known  for  his  exploits 
and  engagements  in  the  field  of  sport  at  home 
and  abroad.  With  him  were  Messrs.  Martin 
and  Joyce,  who  have  joined  the  class  as  boarders, 
and  the  old  favorites,  Messrs.  Grainger  and 
Crosas,  both  of  the  last-named  gentlemen  as 
good-natured  and  ruddy  as  ever.  After  this 
contingent  came  one  whose  activity,  energy,  and 
talent  have  certainly  proved  true  the  old  Ford- 
ham motto,  “ Decus  decori  addit  avito.”  We 
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mean  Mi’.  Atkinson,  whose  singing  has  become 
the  especial  pride  of  Fordham.  Among  those 
around  him  were  the  leaders  of  dramatics,  Mr. 
James  Donovan  and  Mr.  Robert  McDonnell,  of 
whose  abilities  there  is  no  question,  of  whose 
successes  there  is  ample  proof.  Following  them 
was  another  well-known  wearer  of  histrionic 
laurels,  Mr.  Jos.  Kelly,  and  with  him  Mr.  Pauld- 
ing Brant,  whose  designs  have  furnished  the 
Fordham  stage  with  more  than  one  scene,  and 
whose  endeavors  have  more  than  once  lent 
beauty  to  the  scene  and  charm  to  the  eye.  The 
class  of  ’97  can  boast  of  two  mathematical  tran- 
scendentals,  both  of  whom  were  among  the 
newcomers,  Messrs.  John  Delaney  and  James 
Wilson.  Mr.  Gaynor,  whose  versatile  talent  for 
music  stamps  him  as  an  important  member  of 
the  Glee  and  Banjo  clubs,  as  well  as  of  the  choir, 
came  back  to  Fordham  with  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  his  trails- Atlantic  trip.  Mr.  Quinlan, 
whose  splendid  record  in  athletics,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  else,  points  him  out  as  one  most  worthy  of 
joining  Mr.  Atkinson  in  raising  high  the  Ford- 
ham motto,  was  not  able  to  attend  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  return  of  ’97,  but  was  expected  to  be 
with  them  very  shortly. 

That  the  welcome  manifested  by  the  under- 
graduates lacked  naught  in  sincerity  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  transformation  wrought  in  the 
gymnasium,  which  had  been  given  o-ver  during 
the  afternoon  to  the  good-will  and  deft  hands  of 
earnest  workers.  The  writer  would  gladly 
hasten  to  extend  congratulations  to  these  young 
gentlemen  who  showed  such  deep  kindness  in 
undertaking,  such  skill  in  conception,  such  suc- 
cess in  their  result,  were  it  not  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  ’97  was  so  real  and  loud-voiced  that 
any  reinforcement  would  only  create  discordant 
notes  and  mar  the  existing  harmony. 

The  central  decoration  in  this  artistic  inter- 
weaving of  colors  and  devices  was  a bright  red 
panel  above  the  main  entrance  of  thegymnasium, 
bearing  in  raised  lettering  of  gold  the  most  cher- 
ished of  all  words,  “Welcome  !”  As  was  intended 
by  the  design,  it  could  not  fail  to  heighten  the 
warm  sympathy  of  the  incoming  class,  and  give 
promise  of  the  golden  harvest  to  be  reaped  by 
one  and  all  if  “Welcome  ! ” be  the  watchword  of 
each  to  each  throughout  the  coming  year. 

There  was  music  and  dancing  to  make  merry 
this  gala  evening,  and  after  this  was  over,  many 
a pipe  of  peace  could  be  discerned  by  its  ruddy 
glow,  through  the  settled  gloom,  sending  up  to 
the  diamond-studded  vault  of  nature’s  temple  a 
fragrant  aroma,  which  was  all  the  more  fra- 
grant because  it  wafted  off  within  its  scented 
cloud,  as  from  an  incense-bowl,  many  an  earnest 
of  future  good-fellowship  and  mutual  happiness 
for  all  during  the  coming  year  of  ’96-97  in  Ford- 
ham, the  home  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

May  those  who  rendered  the  return  of  ’97  so 
happy,  be  made  in  turn  as  happy;-  and  “Wel- 
come” be  their  greeting.  Alumnus. 


WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 


ALBERTO  DUPLAN,  English  course,  ’82-83, 
paid  us  a visit  with  some  friends  toward 
the  end  of  August.  He  was  surprised 
and  delighted  to  note  the  many  improvements 
in  the  College  that  these  latter  days  have  brought 
with  them. 

— We  are  pleased  to  place  among  the  names  of 
Our  Friends  that  of  P.  S.  Cuniff,  of  the  Boston 
College  Stylus.  Desirous  to  see  the  far-famed 
Fordham  College,  he  paid  us  a visit  in  August, 
on  his  way  back  from  the  meeting  of  the  editors 
of  Catholic  College  papers,  at  the  Plattsburgh 
Summer  School.  He  seemed  to  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  the  Monthly  was  not  represented 
there.  We  will  try  to  make  amends  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  left  us  much  pleased  with  his  visit, 
and  we  feel  certain  that  he  carried  back  to 
Boston  an  exalted  idea  of  Fordham  and  its 
resources. 

- — Robert  Wilkev,  who  was  with  us  for  a short 
time  some  two  years  ago,  paid  us  not  a few  visits 
during  vacation.  He  is  at  present  at  St.  Charles’ 
College,  Maryland.  His  love  for  St.John’s  is  still 
as  strong  as  ever. 

— Alex.  Christadoro,  ’69,  paid  Fr.  O’Reilly  a 
flying  visit  on  his  “ wheel  ” during  August.  We 
expect  to  see  him  more  frequently  during  the 
coming  year. 

— Mr.  Terence  Boyle,  S.  J.,  of  the  class  of  ’95, 
called  on  us  during  the  summer  on  his  way  to 
Holy  Cross  College.  He  looked  very  well  and 
appeared  to  be  pleased  with  his  work  as  teacher. 
His  brother,  William,  is  busy  at  law  ; so  busy 
that  he  has  not  yet  found  time  to  write  the 
Monthly  his  impressions  of  that  study. 

— J.  Harding  Fisher,  ’92,  last  year  of  Columbia 
College  Law  School,  has  turned  his  back  on  the 
world.  His  address  for  some  time  to  come  will 
be:  The  Novitiate,  Frederick,  Md.  James  Fisher, 
’92,  has,  to  some  extent,  followed  Harding’s  ex- 
ample. He  has  left  the  College  ot  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  to  begin  the  study  of  theology  at 
St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.  We 
pray  most  earnestly  that  James  and  Harding 
may  have  all  success  in  their  holy  calling. 

— On  August  1 5th  Oliver  Hackett  pronounced 
the  first  Vows  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Novitiate  at  Frederick.  We  hope 
that  Oliver  may,  after  completing  his  course  of 
studies,  pay  Fordham  an  extended  visit  as  one 
of  its  Professors. 

—Rev.  John  S.  Coyle,  S.J.,  our  Professor  of  Sci- 
ences of  last  year,  was  ordained  priest  toward 
the  end  of  June.  He  has  had,  and  will  have,  our 
prayers  for  grace  and  strength  in  abundance  to 
fulfil  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Lord’s  Anointed. 
With  Fr.  Coyle  was  also  ordained  Rev.  John 
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O’Hara,  S.  J.  As  Mr.  O’Hara,  Professor  of  First 
Grammar,  and  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic  So- 
ciety, he  won  our  affection  and  esteem. 

— Mr  Joseph  Smith,  S.  J.,  who  spent  some 
months  with  us  last  year,  seeking  a return  of 
health  beneath  Fordham’s  balmy  skies,  returned 
to  Woodstock  early  in  September  to  complete  his 
theological  studies. 

— John  T.  Fitzpatrick,  ’92,  is  also  at  Frederick 
wit’ll  Harding  Fisher.  Fordham  is  certainly  well 
represented  among  the  novices. 

— T.  Gaffney  Taafe,  ’90,  has  paid  us  quite  a few 
visits  of  late.  His  talks  with  our  Reverend 
President,  and  with  Fr.  Quirk,  his  old-time  pro- 
fessor, no  doubt  frequently  turn  to  the  Fordham 
of  his  days,  when  Rev.  Fr.  Campbell  was  also 
president. 

— During  August,  Rev.  Fr.  Jamesza,  S.  J.,  Su- 
perior of  the  Jesuit  Mission  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  with  Rev.  Fr.  Semple,  S.J.,  Rector 
of  the  Jesuit  College  in  New  Orleans,  paid  a visit 
to  Fordham.  Fr.  Jamesza  was  cn  route  for  Cuba. 
They  spoke  in  great  praise  of  everything  they 
saw  here. 

— On  looking  over  a MONTHLY  of  a few  years 
ago,  we  find  recorded  a visit  of  Rev.  George 
Quinn,  S.  J.,  ’73,  while  on  his  way  from  Keyser 
Island,  the  Jesuit  House  of  Retreats,  to  Troy. 
We  have  to  record  a like  visit  this  year.  We 
hope,  however,  that  hereafter  we  may  see  him 
oftener  than  once  a year. 

—During  the  last  few  weeks  of  vacation  many 
old  friends  of  Fordham  called  on  Rev.  Fr.  Rec- 
tor to  wish  him  godspeed  in  his  new  work. 
Among  them  we  noted  Rev.  Fr.  Ronayne,  S.  J., 
who,  a few  years  ago,  filled  the  chair  of  History 
in  the  College.  Rev.  Arthur  Jones,  S.  J.,  also 
called.  Fr.  Jones  has  more  than  a mere  passing 
interest  in  old  St.  John’s,  for  many  years  ago,  as 
Professor  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  he  helped  much 
toward  strengthening  the  reputation  the  College 
has  for  deep  scholarship.  Nor  were  his  gifts  all 
of  a literary  nature.  Mr.  Christadoro,  ’69,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Mon  thly  in  '95,  describes  this  side 
of  his  character  so  well  that  we. may  be  pardoned 
a quotation:  “How  well  I remember  his  smiling 
face,  with  full,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  ever-twinkling 
spectacled  eyes.  He  entered  into  all  our  sports, 
and  he  not  only  took  part  in  our  games,  but  he 
went  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  labor  for  our 
pleasure.  The  boys  who  now  play  in  the  First 
Division  ball  grounds  have  no  idea  how  much 
they  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jones  for  that  fine  field, 
-x-  -x-  * I remember  him  driving  the  stakes  and 

running  the  leveling  lines,  and  directing  the  men 
with  their  dump-carts  ; often  tucking  up  his 
ca-ssock  and  wielding  a spade  himself.  He 
planted  the  rows  of  stately  maples  running 
around  the  grounds,  then  mere  saplings  no 
thicker  than  a walking  cane.”  Fr.  Jones  has, 
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moreover,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  and  only 
one  who  made  the  College  doings  the  subject  of 
a play.  This  play  was  presented  by  the  then 
students  with  great  success.  Fr.  Jones'  presence 
in  New  York  was  due  to  a special  work  he  has 
in  hand  ; the  gathering  of  material  for  a life  of 
Fr.  Isaac  Jogues,  S.  J.,  whose  beatification  is  soon 
to  be  vigorously  pushed  forward. 

— Another  old  Professor,  and  consequently  old 
friend,  also  came,  one  dear  to  all  who  were 
happy  enough  to  come  under  his  influence,  Rev. 
T.  J.  A.  Freeman,  S.  J.  Fr.  Freeman  for  a long 
time  taught  the  Sciences  here,  and  was  Director 
of  the  Parthenian  Sodality.  We  owe  the  pres- 
ence of  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  in  the  quadrangle 
to  his  earnest  efforts. 

— Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  S.  J.,  President  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New  York,  and  Rev. 
John  Harpes,  S.  J.,  President  of  St.  Peter’s  Col- 
lege, Jersey  City,  paid  their  respects  to  Rev.  Fr. 
Rector  a few  weeks  ago. 

—The  Hon.  Henry  D.  Purroy,  one  of  our  prom- 
inent alumni,  called  on  Fr.  Rector  during  Au- 
gust. 

— Rev.  James  Casey,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy here  some  years  back,  conducted  two  re- 
treats for  the  Secular  Priests  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York,  during  August,  at  the  new  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Joseph,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.  As  we 
have  heard  from  all  sides,  the  retreats  were 
eminently  successful.  This  remark,  no  doubt, 
for  the  Fordham  boy  is  superfluous,  for  all  of  us 
who  have  listened  to  Fr.  Casey’s  sermons,  full  of 
unction,  and  literary  gems  withal,  know  that 
whatever  he  undertakes  must  needs  be  well 
done.  Fr.  Casey  still  lectures  on  rhetoric  to  the 
Junior  Scholastics  at  Frederick,  Md.  Amonir 
his  pupils  he  counts  some  of  his  former  Fordham 
philosophers  ; J.  T.  Langan,  S.  J.,  F.  D.  O’Laugh- 
lin,  S.  J..  and  J.  H.  Farley,  S.  J. 

—Rev.  Dr.  McMahon  of  West  Fa  rms,  and  Rev. 
Michael  Aylward  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church, 
dropped  in  to  see  us  on  August  26th. 

— During  the  vacation  we  read  a very  inter- 
esting letter  from  a much  esteemed  new  old  boy, 
Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96,  late  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Monthly.  We  were  very  glad  to  see  that 
he  was  enjoying  a well-earned  rest  after  a year's 
hard  work.  We  hope  to  hear  from  Frank  fre- 
quently, and  we  promise  him  space  in  our  col- 
umns whenever  business  cares  permit  him  to 
steal  a few  houi's  for  literary  work. 

— Mr.  Charles  Sinnott,  ’96,  came  down  from 
Mount  Vernon  more  than  once  during  vacation 
to  visit  the  College.  We  tender  both  Charles 
and  his  brother  Joe,  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
on  the  death  of  their  beloved  mother.  Their 
deep  grief  must  be  greatly  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  fully  prepared  for  the 
supreme  moment. 
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—Rev.  Owen  Hill,  S.  J.,  one  time  Professor  of 
Poetry  here,  called  on  us  once  or  twice  during 
the  summer.  At  present  he  fills  the  office  of 
Vice-President  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City. 

—It  is  with  pleasui'e  that  we  record  the  visit 
of  another  of  our  old  friends,  Father  Halpin, 
S.  J.  Father  Halpin  is  now  on  the  way  to  com- 
plete recovery  from  a long  and  severe  sickness. 
This  is  pleasant  news  to  all  of  his  old  boys,  the 
very  old  ones,  who  were  in  his  class  in  the  sev- 
enties, and  the  later  ones,  who  loved  and  revered 
him  as  Vice-President. 

— Mr.  T.  B.  Minahan,  an  old  boy  and  dear 
friend,  paid  the  College  an  unexpected  call  dur- 
ing August.  He  slipped  away  unknown  to  us. 
This  we  regret  very  much,  as  we  wished  to 
thank  him  personally  for  the  interest  he  has 
taken  in  the  Monthly.  We  hope  that  before 
long  we  may  have  a chance  to  publish  some- 
thing from  his  pen  as  interesting  as  his  lecture, 
which  appeared  a short  while  ago  in  our  pages. 
Mr.  Minahan  is  a prominent  lawyer  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  a member  of  the  firm  of  Mahoney, 
Minahan  & Smyth. 

— Mr.  J.  Francis  MacLean,  ’92,  now  a student 
at  the  Canadian  College,  Rome,  writes  us  an  in- 
teresting letter,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  an 
article  in  The  Roman  Post,  which  he  kindly 
mailed  us,  on  the  late  reception  of  the  English 
sailors  at  the  Vatican.  The  article  referred  to  is 
well  worth  reading  ; we  regret  that  lack  of  space 
prevents  our  inserting  it  in  full.  One  incident, 
however,  which  is  certainly  out  of  the  ordinary 
happenings  at  a reception  in  the  Vatican,  we 
note  : “The  reception  over,  the  Pope  was  again 
seated  in  the  Sedia  Gestatoria  and  was  borne  out 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Noble  Guard.  The  emo- 
tion of  the  seamen  was  excessive.  They  had 
hitherto  restrained  themselves  completely.  But 
now  their  pent-up  feelings  burst  forth,  and  as 
the  procession  passed  out  a thrilling  cheer  rang 
from  the  strong  lungs  of  the  men-of-war’s  men, 
and  over  and  over  again  did  the  vaulted  halls  of 
the  Vatican  reecho  the  mighty  hurrah.”  Toward 
the  close  of  the  article  we  read  : “ Rev.  J.  F.  Mac- 
Lean,  of  the  Canadian  College,  was  delighted  to 
meet  Lieutenant  Carter  of  the  “Ramillies,”  Sec- 
retary to  Sir  Michael  Culme  Seymour,  Lieuten- 
ant Cochrane  of  the  “ Ramillies,”  and  Midship- 
man Faught  of  the  “ Arson,”  whom  he  had 
known  when  they  served  on  the  North  American 
Scjuadron,  he  being  at  New  York  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lane-Booker.  Led  now  by  the  members  of 
the  Reception  Committee  and  by  the  students  of 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Scots’  Colleges,  they  de- 
scended to  St.  Peter’s,  wandered  over  it,  ascended 
the  cupola  and  beheld  all  the  marvels  connected 
with  the  great  Basilica.  Their  thoughts,  how- 
ever, were  still  with  the  cerenion)7  in  the  Sixtine  ; 
■several  of  the  men  regretted  that  they  had  not 


cheered  enough,  being  awed  by  the  presence  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff ; more  than  one  of  the 
Protestant  officers  gave  testimony  to  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  them,  and  declared  that  the 
event  was  a turning-point  in  the  history  of  their 
religious  sentiments.”  We  thank  Frank  for  his 
thoughtful  remembrance  of  the  Monthly,  and 
hope  that  it  is  but  the  first  of  many  still  to  come, 

— -During  August  the  College  lost  an  old  and 
well-tried  friend  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Ol- 
well  of  New  York  City  He  was  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  everything  Catholic,  and  lived  a life 
full  of  days  and  merits,  dying  at  the  age  of  89. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 

— Matthew  Elgas,  who  was  a student  here  in 
the  sixties,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  New  York  City. 

- — Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  '61,  who  so  charmed 
us  on  last  Commencement  Day  with  the  golden 
words  of  advice  given  to  the  class  of  ’96,  paid  his 
respects  to  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  during  August. 

— Rev.  James  Keane,  ’90,  lately  at  the  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a vacancy  at  St.  Theresa’s  Church 
in  the  city. 

—The  Fordham  boys  to  be  our  neighbors  this 
year  at  the  Seminary — Dunwoodie  is  but  a short 
six  miles  from  the  College — will  be  James  Raf- 
ferty, John  Barrington,  Richard  O.  Hughes,  and 
James  Fisher.  We  promise  them  a visit  before 
long,  when  our  Bicycle  Club  has  been  thoroughly 
organized. 

— L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’96,  and  Hugh  McLaughlin, 
’95,  took  the  Master’s  Degree  at  Georgetown  last 
year.  Louis,  we  hear,  is  to  study  law  during 
the  coming  year.  He  will  room  with  Tom  Cal- 
kins, who  will  study  medicine  at  the  Georgetown 
Medical  College. 

— Ed.  Reardon,  who  was  with  us  a few  years 
ago,  called  on  Fr.  Petit,  his  former  professor. 
Frank  Ford  also  agreeably  surprised  his  friends 
on  First  Division  with  a visit  during  September. 

— Horan-Corbett. — A very  pretty  and  sim- 
ple wedding  was  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  Douglas 
Horan,  of  the  firm  of  Horan  & Son,  of  Bridge- 
port, and  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth  Corbett  of 
Newtown.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
St.  Rose’s  Church,  in  the  presence  of  the  intimate 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  young  couple.  So 
runs  the  account  of  Steve’s  marriage  in  the  Con- 
necticut Catholic.  We  wish  Steve,  in  the  name  of 
the  many  friends  he  made  while  at  Fordham,  a 
life  full  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  Perhaps 
before  long  he  may  visit  us  and  give  us  a chance 
to  congratulate  him  in  person. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 

senior’s  hall. 

IN  the  name  of  First  Division,  we  tender  our 
greetings  to  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  and  thank  him 
for  the  very  evident  interest  he  is  taking  in 
everything  that  can  in  any  way  benefit  us.  We 
promise  him  a hearty  cooperation  in  all  his 
efforts  for  our  advancement. 

— The  pleasant  reception  given  to  the  Philoso- 
phers of ’97  on  their  return,  well  expressed  the 
high  esteem  in  which  they  arc  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  First  Division.  We  extend  to  them  our 
heartiest  welcome  and  wish  them  the  success 
attained  by  their  predecessors.  Yet  where  are 
they  in  whose  footsteps  the  present  philosophers 
are  treading  ? 

— Here  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  the  Class  of  ’96,  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  old  students  is  always  pleasing  both  to 
them  and  to  us.  We  hear  it  rumored  that 
Nicholas  Delehanty  will  pursue  a course  of 
medicine  at  Union  College.  Richard  Mitchell, 
after  a trip  through  the  Continent,  has  taken 
up  the  study  of  law  at  Georgetown.  Thomas 
Calkins  is  studying  medicine  at  Georgetown. 
The  New  York  haw  School  numbers  among 
its  members  Charles  Sinnott.  James  McDonnell 
and  Thomas  O’Shea  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
our  reorganized  post-graduate  course.  Francis 
O’Neill,  the  late  and  very  successful  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Monthly,  has  entered  the  business 
ranks.  John  McLaughlin,  who  visited  us  on 
Sunday  the  27th  of  September,  has  entered  the 
New  York  Law  School.  About  John  Dyer  we 
have  received  no  positive  information. 

- — After  a long  and  serious  illness  John  Corbett 
again  returns  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
classics. 

— Thomas  Adams  has  also  returned  to  cheer  11s 
in  our  dreary  moments.  The  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  old  ’98  were  too  strong  for  Tom  ; hence 
his  welcomed  return. 

— Wm.  Joyce,  with  a countenance  all  beaming 
mid  free  from  care,  is  with  us  again.  His  long 
siege  of  illness  has  left  him  as  well  as  ever. 

— The  number  on  the  Rhetorician’s  lower  cor- 
ridor has  been  increased  by  the  presence  of 
Peter  McDonnell  and  his  younger  brother  James, 
who  has  been  permitted  to  room  with  him. 
They  both  were  students  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College  last  year. 

— Edward  Sullivan  has  left  Fordhagh  for 
Georgetown.  We  wish  him  success. 

— In  losing  Fr.  McGrath,  S.  J.,  we  certainly  lost 
a kind  friend.  We  hope  that  his  stay  in  Fred- 
erick, Md.,may  be  a pleasant  one.  Fr.  Petit,  S.  J., 
who  ably  fills  his  place  has  already  won  our 
confidence  and  esteem.  He  is  assisted  by  Mr. 
McDonnell,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Neary,  S.  J. 


— The  dignified  strides  and  stately  bearing  of 
the  Rhetoricians  betoken  the  pride  they  feel  as 
masters  of  their  own  rooms.  May  their  success- 
ful application  to  their  duties  prove  their  regard 
for  this  singular  privilege.  Although  they  do 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  being  “ prefected,”  still 
Mr.  O’Lalor,  S.  J.,  lends  his  kind  services  to  the 
upper  corridor,  and  Fr.  Hughes,  S.  J.,  and  Mr. 
Neary,  S.  J.,  to  the  lower  corridor,  which  for- 
merly was  used  for  the  classrooms  of  the 
University  Course. 

— The  class  of  Rhetoric,  at  a preliminary 
meeting  of  the  class  society,  elected  to  the  differ- 
ent offices  the  following  gentlemen  : President, 
R.  Shields  ; Vice-President,  J.  Tufton  Mason  ; 
Secretary,  Leo  J.  O’Donovan  ; Treasurer,  Jos. 
McVoy  ; Baseball  Manager,  J.  Tufton  Mason  ; 
Baseball  Captain,  J.  V.  Dunlevy.  After  the 
election  a business  meeting  was  held. 

— On  Thursday,  September  17th,  by  a unani- 
mous election,  the  following  members  of  the 
Division  were  chosen  to  hold  offices  for  the  com- 
ing term — -Billiard-room  : President,  Jos.  McVoy ; 
Vice-President,  F.  O’Conner  ; Secretary,  J.  J. 
Toohey  ; Treasurer,  J.  V.  Dunlevy.  Reading- 
room  : President,  H.  Shields  ; Vice-President, 
Thos.  Byron  ; Secretary,  Geo.  Seep  ; Treasurer, 
Geo.  Hicks. 

— The  once  barren  and  almost  useless  quad- 
rangle has  been  covered  with  rich  soil  and 
sown  with  grass  seed.  One  part  of  it  is  set 
apart  for  tennis  courts.  A renewed  interest  in 
the  game  is  the  result,  and  during  recreation 
the  courts  are  never  idle.  The  tennis  associa- 
tion, which  reorganized  on  September  17th, 
already  has  a large  membership. 

— Our  journey  to  mass  is  somewhat  longer 
than  it  was  of  old,  but  the  increased  devotion 
that  one  feels  in  the  old  church  amply  makes  up 
for  the  slight  inconvenience  brought  about  by 
the  change. 

— The  coming  presidential  election,  upon 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  our  youthful 
politicians,  depends  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  seems  to  furnish  topics  for  most  of  the 
conversation  upon  the  Division.  Even  into  the 
sacred  domain  of  the  classrooms  have  the  names 
of  Bryan,  McKinley,  Sewall,  and  Cockran  dared 
to  enter. 

— We  learn  that  the  “ French  Cook”  was  very 
grateful  to  the  Division  boys  for  their  kind 
acknowledgment  of  his  services.  This  was 
shown  one  afternoon,  when,  as  he  strolled  to- 
ward Science  Hall,  he  was  greeted  with  a storm 
of  applause  and  bravos. 

— That  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year  might 
speed  by  the  more  quickly,  the  Rhetoricians 
volunteered  to  play  the  best  baseball  team  that 
the  Division  could  produce.  After  an  unusually 
and  unexpectedly  exciting  game  the  laurels 
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were  handed  over  to  the  Rhetoricians,  who  won 
in  the  tenth  inning  by  a score  of  15  to  14. 

— After  a year’s  stay  at  Union  College,  George 
Hayes  returns  to  Fordham  to  join  his  classmates 
of  ’97. 

- — Miller  Preston  paid  us  a visit,  informing  us 
of  his  intended  departure  for  Denver,  Col.;  at 
the  same  time  he  expressed  his  regets  that  he 
was  unable  to  attend  Fordham  this  year  and 
enjoy  the  advantages  and  benefits  offered  the 
students. 

— The  bicycle,  it  appears,  has  come  to  Ford- 
ham to  stay.  There  are  a large  number  of 
“ wheels”  on  First,  and  on  the  other  Divisions. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  well  for  the  enthusiasts  to  do 
something  toward  forming  a club  ? The  favor- 
able days  of  autumn  should  not  be  allowed  to 
slip  by  unenjoyed. 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98. 


juniors’  hall. 

— That  Brother, Hallahan,  S.  J.,  did  not  forget 
us  during  vacation  is  evident  from  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  baseball  field,  and  the  new 
tennis  courts  in  the  quadrangle. 

■ — We  were  pleased,  upon  our  return,  to  find 
our  old  prefect,  Mr.  Prendergast,  S.J.,  once  more 
among  us.  The  other  prefects  are  Mr.  Brock,  S.J., 
who  was  on  Second  Division  last  year,  and  Mr. 
Mulligan,  S.  J.,  who  spent  last  year  on  Third  Divi- 
sion. 

— Notwithstanding  the  unusually  large  num- 
ber that  came  up  from  Third  Division,  we  can 
still  count  but  35  boys,  five  of  whom  are  new 
comers. 

- — Although  in  numbers,  the  Division  is 
smaller  than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  yet  the 
spirit  existing  was  never  better.  That  all  have 
felt  at  home  from  the  first  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  had  the  blues,  nor  has  any 
one  felt  inclined  to  leave  for  home  without 
notifying  the  authorities. 

— The  following  officers  have  been  appointed 
on  the  Division  : Billiard-room,  Luis  Rabel  and 
Richard  Treacey;  Reading-room,  Edw.  Mitchell ; 
Bell-ringer,  Lawrence  Clancey  ; Bun  carrier, 
Leo  McCaffery  ; Superintendent,  Richard  Har- 
rington ; Mail  carrier,  Joseph  Lahey. 

— Henry  Monk  wrote  to  a member  of  the 
faculty  during  vacation,  that,  as  he  had  been  ill 
with  the  typhoid  fever,  neither  he  nor  his 
brothers  Fred  and  Jim,  could  return  this  term. 
He  has  not,  however,  lost  all  interest  in  us,  and 
states  that  his  subscription  to  the  Monthly  will 
follow  shortly. 

— Vincent  Fusco,  who  spent  the  vacation  with 
his  parents  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  gone  to 
Hamburg,  Germany,  to  finish  his  education. 


— With  the  old  bank  removed  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  diamond  changed  so  as  to  extend 
diagonally  across  the  field,  Second  Division  will 
have  a baseball  field  that  First  can  never  dream 
of  rivaling. 

— Great  interest  has  been  manifested  on  the 
Division  in  the  baseball  games  between  Second 
and  Third  Grammar.  The  teams  are  very 
evenly  matched,  and  as  all  the  players  are  from 
Second  Division,  some  very  exciting  games  were 
witnessed.  Second  Grammar  managed  to  wrin 
the  series  in  three  very  close  games. 

— The  new  benches  in  the  gymnasium  are 
very  acceptable  and  inviting. 

— We  all  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Joseph  Sinnott  on  the  loss  of  his  mother,  who 
died  during  the  summer. 

—Walter  Shulte  has  written  to  some  of  the 
boys  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  be 
with  us  this  year.  We  are  very  sorry,  and  hope 
that  next  year  may  see  him  again  in  Fordham. 

Tuos.  J.  A.  McCormick,  1901. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

— We  bid  a hearty  welcome  to  the  new  friends 
we  see  around  us  on  the  Division,  and  trust  that 
their  stay  among  us  may  be  one  of  much  hap- 
piness. 

— Only  a few  of  the  boys  who  were  on  the 
Division  last  year  have  not  returned,  but  quite 
a large  number  have  gone  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
Second. 

— Mr.  Harmon,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Carney,  S.  J.,  our 
prefects  of  last  year,  are  with  us  again  this  year. 
Mr.  Mulligan,  S.  J.,  who  has  gone  to  Second,  is 
replaced  by  Mr.  Brown,  S.  J. 

— Many  of  the  boys  have  brought  their  bicy- 
cles with  them,  so  we  expect  much  pleasure 
and  not  a little  benefit  from  our  rides  around 
the  country. 

— The  Tennis  Association  has  already  been 
formed  and  most  of  the  boys  are  enrolled  as 
members. 

— Drill  began  about  a week  ago,  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Edmunds.  With  the  Captain  in  charge  of 
the  drill  the  cadets  will  make  a grand  showing 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

— The  work  of  extending  the  ball  field  is  still 
going  on,  and  by  the  time  the  baseball  season 
arrives  we  expect  to  have  one  of  the  finest  fields 
in  the  country. 

— The  prospects  of  a football  team  are  bright 
and  we  hope  to  put  a strong  eleven  on  the  field. 

Jas.  T.  Mathews,  1901. 
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day-scholars’  notes. 

— The  College  opened  on  the  ioth  of  Septem- 
ber for  the  day-scholars,  and  many  of  our  old 
friends  have  returned.  Some  old  faces,  however, 
we  miss.  John  Joyce,  ^97,  and  Walter  Martin, 
’97,  have  become  boarders.  James  Harwood  has 
gone  to  Mount  St.  Mary’s.  John  McGowan  is  also 
a boarder. 

— We  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  new  scholars  that  have  joined  our  ranks. 
We  wish  them  good  luck  and  success  in  all  their 
studies. 

— Captain  Edmunds,  our  Commandant,  has 
written  a very  interesting  little  book  on  drill 
exercises  and  regulations.  It  tells  of  all  the 
.needs  and  duties  of  the  cadet. 

— Several  of  our  number  have  been  promoted 
to  First  Division.  We  do  not  appreciate  this 
scattering  of  forces. 

— Our  Prefect  of  last  year,  Rev.  Father  Coyle, 
S.  J.,  better  known  to  us  as  Mr.  Coyle,  has  been 
lately  ordained.  We  are  sure  that  he  will  be 
long  remembered  by  us  for  his  kind  guidance 
during  last  year. 

— Mr.  Brock,  S.  J.,  is  our  Prefect  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  we  are  cpiite  sure  of  a pleasant 
time  under  him. 

— Drill  was  resumed  on  Saturday,  September 
26th.  We  were  greatly  surprised  and  delighted 
to  hear  of  the  new  drill  order.  Drill  only  twice 
a week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  It  is 
almost  ideal. 

Robert  J.  McLaughlin,  1901. 


BOOK  NOTES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  August  may  be 
found  a lengthy  and  exhaustive  article  on 
the  training  of  a Jesuit.  It  is  by  Rev.  R.  F. 
Clarke,  S.  J.,  of  the  English  Province.  The  Rev- 
erend writer  attributes  the  efficiency  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  many  combined 
causes : the  care  with  which  its  subjects  are 
selected,  the  long  preparatory  training  before 
ordination,  the  mental  acumen  gained  by  a 
thorough  study  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,  the 
vast  stock  of  knowledge  acquired  by  a four 
years’  course  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  during 
which  time  parallel  courses  are  pursued  in 
Moral  Theology,  Church  History  and  Hebrew, 
and  finally,  the  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
difficulties  proposed  by  other  sects  and  creeds, 
gained  by  open  discussions  of  all  disputed  points 
of  doctrine.  The  author  prefaces  his  article 
with  the  warning  that,  as  he  is  writing  mainly 
for  Protestants,  he  says  nothing  of  the  vast  and 
all-potent  spiritual  aids  that  are  the  mainstay 
of  religious  life.  The  article  has  been  widely 
commented  on,  the  Literary  Digests iving  a page 
to  excerpts  and  a brief  synopsis. 


In  IHttell's  Living  Age  for  September  5th  we 
find  a charming  and  powerfully-written  story, 
entitled,  “The  Cemetery  of  the  Lilies.”  If  we 
mistake  not,  it  appeared  originally  in  Black- 
wood's. The  hero  is  a Jesuit  scholastic  in  his 
second  year  of  philosophy.  He  leaves  the  so- 
ciety to  pursue  a phantom,  and  finds  in  the  end 
that  it  eludes  his  grasp.  His  penitent  death  is 
graphically  described  for  us. 

Current  Literature  and  Short  Stories  for  Sep- 
tember and  October  keep  up  the  high  standard 
these  journals  have  ever  preserved.  The  num- 
bers mentioned  are  so  uniformly  good  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  select  any  one  article  for 
special  mention. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple  for  July,  in  form  a 
counterpart  of  the  June  number,  in  matter  cer- 
tainly its  equal,  reached  us  during  vacation. 
The  prize  essays  are  exceptionally  good,  and  the 
general  excellence  of  the  work  done  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  editors. 

We  received  also,  among  other  exchanges, 
The  Clongownian , The  Beaumont  Review,  The  Sto/iy- 
hurst  Magazine,  The  Stylus,  and  The  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic. 

The  Vocation  of  Edward  Conway.  By  Mau- 
rice Francis  Egan.  Benziger  Brothers:  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1896.  Price,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Billy  Buttons.  A novel.  By  Walter 
Lecky.  Benziger  Brothers:  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago.  1896.  Price,  $1.25. 


September  19,  1896. 

Our  Stock  for  Fall  and 
Winter  of  1896-97  is  now 
read}^  in  all  departments. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St., 
New  York  City. 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISH-  \ 

ING  GOODS  READY  MADE  - 
AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE.  ) 


That 
Tired  Feeling 


IS  NOT  EXPERIENCED  WREN  YOU  RIDE  THE 


STRA  US  TIRE 

on  your  ’96 

MOUNT. 


IT  IS  THE  FASTEST,  EASIEST  RIDING, 
AND  HARDEST  TO  PUNCTURE  ; 
REPAIRABLE  BY  ANYONE. 

Your  Local  Dealer  can  Supply  them. 

THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  Mass. 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Ave., 


Sole  Agent  for 


American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


A.  DACENAIS, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CONFECTIONERY, 

Bon  Bons  and  Fancy  Candies  a Specialty. 

I £70  Wlpr*!  Hue., 

NEW  YORK. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


NEW  YORK. 


«o  ro  c STERLING, 

THE  COLLEGE  BARBER, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  Near  the  Fordham  Station. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER  (TaMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

AND 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS, 

205,  207,  209  & 21  I Third  Avenue, 
Corner  of  18th  St.,  New  York. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin 
and  Meissen  Porcelain.  Purest  Hammered  Platinum,  Bal- 
ances and  Weights,  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological 
Apparatus,  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


Steam,  Water  Heating 

and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 

Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 

and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  & Ventilating 

ALL  CLASSES  OF 

Buildings. 

Mulhern  Steam  Heating  Co., 

401  West  59th  Street, 

Repairing 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

NEW  YORK 

„ 

idze-^coilt. 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

Jeweler  and  Diamond  Seller, 

No.  12  MAIDEN  LANE, 

Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

No.  181  WEST  STREET, 

James  Olwell. 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan.  NEW  YORK 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin, 


JOHN  WOODS, 

Dealer  in 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

89  AND  90  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 


Fulton  Street  Side. 


NEW  YORK. 


F}ev.  Superiors 

Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

ITEW  YORK. 


HENRY  HEIDE, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  and  16  Harrison  St.,  and  179  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

W.  K. NORTHALL, 

613  Kingsbridge  Road,  Cor.  Highbridge  Road, 
FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK, 


BICTO 

Repaired  and  Built  to  Order. 


S 


Full  Line  uf  Sundries. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lin  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 

NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 
227  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  ti.  H.  Sisson, 

Dentist  to  St.  John's  College , 

Downtown  Office,  503  Fifth  Avenue. 


(9  EO*  MURPHY* 


MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

fHPT°SRAPfilC  ©09D5 

Six  doors  W.  of  B’way,  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PIGS  FEET, 
SAUSAGES,  Etc. 


Foot  of  East  128th  St., 

JVEW  YORK.  ' 


A.  GROGAN,  Manager. 


Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON, 

EAST  I4th  ST.,  Cor.  5th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

Sperial  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 

S.  STINER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

Pickled  or  Plain, 

357)  358  and  359  Washington  Fish  Market, 
NEW  YORK. 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  beVei(ag[e£, 

119  EAST  124th  STREET. 
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ADAMS  & CO., 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 
Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc., 

6th  Avenue,  Between  21st  and  22d  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 


SPECIAL  OUTFITTERS 

TO 

J>t.  %0\XXCs  ©OUC0C 

In  Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Coods,  Football  re- 
quirements, in  fact,  everything  in  the  Sporting 
Coods  line.  Photographic  Coods,  Boats,  Ca- 
noes, and  Launches  Cymnasiums  and 
Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

WM.  WOOD, 

23  WEST  125th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


RIDABOCK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Established  1847.  Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT 

David  Mayer  Brewing  Go. 

Solicits  your  order  for 

LAGER  BEER, 

Domestic  and  Bavarian  Process, 

ALES  AND  PORTER. 

Address  orders 

1235  FULTON  AV1L, 

New  York  City. 
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Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

113  Produce  Ez, 


Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John’s  College. 


CAIV  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  Fora 
prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
MUNN  it  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  vears’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  bv  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition.monthly,  $2.50  a vear.  Single 
copies,  2 3 cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MONN  & CO.,  New  Yoke,  361  Broadway. 


PlfljVO  MUSIC. 


Price, 


“Young  People’s  Classics.” 

51  Pieces,  128  Pages. 

“ Students’  Classics.” 

3J  Pieces,  143  Pages. 


“Fairy  Fingers.” 

For  very  small  hands.  3(1  Easy  Compositions. 

each,  Paper,  $1  ; Boards,  $1.25;  Gilt, 


$2. 


“BAY  STATE” 

GUITARS,  MANDOLINS,  BANJOS  AND  ZITHERS. 

Absolutely  the  Standard  Instruments  of  the  World. 

Patrons  will  find  in  our  store  the  largest  stock  of  Musical  Merchandise 
in  New  York. 


DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  18th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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V.  FORNES  & CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 


WOOLENS 


Nos.  498  & 500  BROADWAY, 

Branch  House,  Cor.  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Cor.  Court  & Pearl  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Tapestry  Tainting 

MA1>E  EASY  FOR  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 
By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study , outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  ot  sixty  suh- 
jects,  with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  tree  on 
application.-^^ 

F.  W.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO., 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York  ; 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ARTISTS’  MATERIALS,  I’AINTS,  FINE 
VARNISHES. 


CLUTH  & COYLE, 

20  West  27th  St.  NEW  YORK.  73  East  1 3th  St. 
OFFICIAL 

anti  JV[a^E-up  yii|tists 

To  St.  Johns,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  and  St.  Peter’s  Colleges, 
and  principal  Catholic  Dramatic  Clubs. 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding-  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
(within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 


X.  STOUTENBOROUGH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOOUS, 

Hotel  and  Steamship  Supplies, 

Nos.  270  & 272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY, 

8tli  Ave.,  bet.  40th  and  41st  Sts., 

Di(Y  AND  FANCY GOODS, 

House  Furnishing  and  Upholstery. 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 
Sweaters  in  great  variety. 

M.  J.  BIGGANE, 

DEALER  IN 


CAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

ELDRED  & HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 


C.  H.  ELDRED,) 
IRVIN  HALEY.  ) 


New  York. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON. 


WM.  H.  BARRON. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON  & CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 


ROPE,  CORD,  TWINE,  WICKING, 

Brooms,  Brushes,  &c., 
WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 
141  Chambers  St.  and  2 Hudson  St., 


P.  O.  Box  2726. 


NEW  YORK 


SCIENCE  HALL.  JUNIORS’  HALL. 


l'ownHAM,  New  York. 


On  Harlem  Railroad , between  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 


JESUIT  FATHERS, 

University,  College, 

Academic  and  Preparatory  Classes, 


"Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 

Military  Drill  by  an  Army  Officer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM- 


}T.  JOHN'S  HAM  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 


APPLY  TO 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.J. 

President. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  87  TREMONT. 


THE  FACULTY  BUILDING  AND  SENIORS’  HALL. 


ROONEY  A OTTEN  PRINTING  CO.,  114-120  W.  30rH  ST.,  N.  Y 


ROBERT  SOUTHWELL. 


THIS  illustrious  man  was  born  at  St.  Faith’s, 
Norfolk,  about  1561,  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  Catholic  family.  Obedience 
to  his  parents,  docility  to  his  teachers,  and  gen- 
tleness to  all,  won  him  every  heart,  and  enabled 
him  in  his  youth  to  more  than  realize  the  high 
hopes  entertained  of  him  as  a child. 

Even  during  his  earlier  years  he  seems  to 
have  been  actuated  by  one  desire  alone — to  de- 
vote his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  God.  His 
father,  recognizing  his  religious  tendencies,  sent 
him  to  Paris.  While  there  the  young  man  de- 
termined to  enter  some  religious  order,  but  was 
undecided  for  some  time  whether  to  become  a 
Carthusian  or  a Jesuit.  Eventually  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but  was  re- 
fused admittance  on  acount  of  his  youth.  This 
refusal  so  pained  him  that  he  resolved  hence- 
forth to  forsake  parents  and  kindred,  and  spend 
his  whole  time  in  solitude  and  prayer.  This 
resolution  he  kept  faithfully  until  his  eighteenth 
year,  when  he  was  received  as  a novice  into  the 
Society.  His  noviceship  was  passed  mainly  at 
Tournay,  whither  he  had  been  sent  from  Rome. 
From  Touimay,  returning  to  Rome,  he  entered 
upon  the  course  ot  philosophy  and  theology,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  so  brilliantly  that, 
after  completing  his  studies,  he  was  appointed 
prefect  of  the  English  college  there. 

In  1586,  at  his  earnest  request,  he  was  sent  as 
missionary  to  England  ; for  it  was  there  he  felt 
he  was  needed  most.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a presentiment  that  he  was  to  die  a martyr’s 
death,  for  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Rome  he 
said,  “I  go  to  die  a glorious  death  for  Christ.” 

At  the  time  of  Father  Southwell’s  arrival 
there  were  but  two  Jesuits  in  the  whole  of 
England.  So  vindictive  indeed  was  the  hatred 
of  Elizabeth  for  everything  Catholic  that  priests 
were  obliged  to  go  about  disguised  as  gal- 
lants of  the  day,  with  feathers  in  cap  and 


falcon  upon  wrist.  But  Father  Southwell 
scorned  this  disguise,  and  went  about  in  the 
simple  habit  of  his  order.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, of  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish  Armada  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  became,  if  possible, 
stricter  than  before,  and  Father  Southwell’s 
friends  no  longer  allowed  him  to  appear  in 
public. 

He  now  found  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
Countess  of  Arundel,  one  of  the  few  Catholics 
of  noble  family  remaining  in  England.  Here 
his  life  was  one  of  greatest  seclusion.  He  lived 
in  a room  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  house, 
and  moved  about  with  the  greatest  caution  lest 
he  should  be  heard  by  some  unfriendly  servant. 
As  time  went  on  he  felt  that  he  would  soon  be 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  all 
too  soon  were  his  feelings  verified.  But  when 
he  learned  that  his  betrayer  was  Ann  Bellamy, 
one  from  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  expect 
kindness  and  affection,  his  tender  heai't  was 
pierced  with  grief.  Like  so  many  others,  in  that 
reign  of  terror,  she  had  fallen  away  from  the 
faith  of  her  fathers,  and  was  bribed,  or  rather 
forced,  to  reveal  Father  Southwell’s  hiding-place 
by  one  Topcliffe,  a sheriff  of  Elizabeth,  a man 
whose  name  was  synonymous  with  crime  and 
licentiousness. 

Of  all  the  minions  gathered  about  the  Queen, 
Topcliffe  was  by  far  the  worst — the  worst  in 
all  the  name  implies.  If  a person  was  to  be  tor- 
tured more  than  oi'dinary  it  was  to  Topcliffe  he 
was  assigned;  if  there  was  a deed  to  be  done 
requiring  more  cruelty  than  usual  in  its  execu- 
tion, it  was  Topcliffe  who  did  it.  And  in  the 
hands  of  such  a man  as  this  the  gentle  South - 
well  fell ! He  was  taken  to  the  home  of  the 
cruel  persecutor,  and  tortured  nigh  unto  death. 
After  several  years’  close  confinement,  when  he 
had  become  so  emaciated  he  could  hardly  stand, 
he  was  brought  before  Elizabeth  and  arraigned 
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on  the  technical  charge  of  treason.  The  for- 
malities of  trial  being  over,  he  was  condemned 
to  death. 

The  next  morning  he  was  taken  from  New- 
gate to  Tyburn,  where  the  execution  was  to  be. 
He  was  placed  on  the  scaffold  and  asked  if  he 
had  anything  to  say.  As  he  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  preparatory  to  speaking  he  was  rudely 
ordered  to  desist  by  the  sheriff.  Doubtless  this 
spoiled  favorite  of  the  Queen  considered  that 
simple  act  of  piety  more  “treason.” 

Father  Southwell  humbly  asked  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  speak,  saying  that  at  the 
most  his  remarks  would  be  brief.  He  was 
roughly  told  to  continue.  Then,  amid  the  deep 
silence  of  the  crowd,  he  spoke  these  memorable 
words : “ I am  a Catholic,  and,  in  whatever 
manner  you  may  please  to  interpret  my  words, 
I hope  for  salvation  by  the  merits  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ.”  With  his  eyes  tenderly  raised  to 
heaven,  and  his  gentle  countenance  showing  the 
calmness  of  his  soul,  he  stood  awaiting  the  end. 
The  trap  was  sprung,  and  his  soul  took  its 
flight.  One  of  the  grandest  characters  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  passed  away. 

* * * * * 

Of  Southwell’s  rank  as  a poet  it  is  hard  to 
judge.  We  cannot  compare  his  work  with  that 
of  his  contemporaries,  for  he  dwelt  in  an  alto- 
gether different  atmosphere  from  them.  In 
thought  and  inspiration  he  is  as  far  from  them 
as  heaven  is  from  earth.  His  work  appeals  to 
what  is  highest  and  purest  in  our  natures, 
while  his  contemporaries  “ busy  themselves 
in  expressing  such  passions  as  serve  only  for 
testimonies  to  what  unworthy  affections  they 
have  wedded  their  wills.”  He  says  almost  the 
same  thing  again  in  his  dedication  “ To  the 
Reader 

“ In  paynim  toys  the  sweetest  veins  are  spent ; 

To  Christian  works  few  have  their  talents  lent. 

* * * * 

“ Profane  conceits  and  feigned  fits  I tly  ; 

Such  lawless  stuff  doth  lawless  speeches  fit.” 

As  a Christian,  then,  Southwell  has  no  part 
with  the  poets  of  his  time,  and  as  a priest  his 
passion  and  imagination  had  to  be  curbed  even 
where  the  few  poets,  who  were  Christians, 
could  give  theirs  full  rein.  The  poets  of  the  day 
made  poetry  the  handmaid  of  evil,  and  South- 
well,  indignant  at  seeing  so  precious  a talent  so 
vilely  abused,  shaped  his  course  to  sing  of  higher 
things  for  higher  ends.  This  he  tells  us  himself 
as  follows: 

“And  to  let  them  (the  poets  of  the  day)  see 
the  error  of  their  works  I have  in  their  own 
loom  laid  a few  coarse  threads  together  to  invite 
some  skilfuller  wits  to  go  forward  in  the  same, 
or  to  begin  some  finer  piece,  wherein  it  may 
be  seen  how  well  verse  and  virtue  suit  together.” 

His  purpose,  then,  in  writing  was  one  with 
the  aim  of  his  life — to  lead  men  to  God.  Poetry, 


art,  nature,  and  all  that  the  world  prizes  and 
thinks  beautiful,  were  esteemed  by  him  only 
in  so  far  as  they  helped  him  to  God.  Thus, 
though  his  verses  may  not  be  as  polished  as 
those  of  his  contemporaries  ; though  love  of  na- 
ture for  herself,  of  art  for  its  own  sake,  may  not 
find  place  in  his  poems,  yet  in  wealth  of  imagery, 
luxuriance  of  thought  and  poetic  fire  he  is 
second  to  none. 

Father  Southwell  has  left  us  fifty-five  beau- 
tiful poems.  The  most  of  them  were  written 
while  he  was  a prisoner  in  the  tower.  This 
fact  gives  force  to  many  an  unusual  simile  and 
metaphor,  and  brings  out  the  inexpressibly  ten- 
der pathos  of  the  poems.  In  the  light  of  this 
fact  his  longing  for  death,  beautifully  expressed 
in  his  “Life  is  but  Loss,”  can  readily  be  under- 
stood. How  pathetic  is  the  following  : 

Who  would  not  die  to  kill  all  murd’ring  grieves? 

Or  who  would  live  in  never-dying  fears? 

Who  would  not  wish  his  treasure  safe  from  thieves, 

And  quit  his  heart  from  pangs,  his  eyes  from  tears? 

•3fr  4c  * 

Come,  cruel  death,  why  lingerest  thou  so  long? 

What  doth  withhold  thy  dint  from  fatal  stroke? 

Now  prest  I am,  alas!  thou  dost  me  wrong 
To  let  me  live  more  anger  to  provoke. 

* * * * 

To  some  thou  art  a fierce  unbidden  guest, 

But  those  that  crave  thy  help  thou  helpest  least. 

These  lines  would  seem  at  first  to  be  the  plaint 
of  weakness,  but  think  of  him  in  his  prison-cell, 
the  one  solace  of  his  life — to  work  for  God — de- 
nied him,  and  they  become  a very  paean  of 
strength,  the  aspirations  of  a nature  confident  of 
a juster  world. 

The  longest  of  Southwell’s  poems,  “St.  Peter’s 
Complaint,”  has  been  probably  the  most  mis- 
judged of  all  his  works.  This  poem,  it  seems, 
was  written  at  different  times  ; consequently  in 
many  places  the  connection  is  not  very  close. 
It  is  a series  of  contemplations,  in  verse,  on  the 
fall  of  St.  Peter.  How  vivid,  how  real  must  the 
scene  in  which  Christ  looks  at  St.  Peter  have 
been  to  Father  Southwell ! He,  too,  must  have 
looked  into  those  eyes  ; he  must  have  felt  the 
love,  the  tenderness,  the  pity,  the  compassion 
that  dwells  in  them,  to  describe  them  as  he 
does.  Listen  to  the  rapture  with  which  he 
speaks  of  them: 

Oh!  pools  of  Hesebon,  the  baths  of  grace, 

Where  happy  spirits  dive  in  sweet  desires; 

Where  saints  delight  to  gloss  their  glorious  face, 
Whose  banks  make  echo  to  the  angels’  quires; 

An  echo  sweeter  in  the  sole  rebound 
Than  angels’  music  in  the  fullest  sound! 

Oh,  sacred  eyes!  the  springs  of  living  light, 

The  earthy  heavens  where  angels  joy  to  dwell. 

* * * * 

Your  flames  divine,  that  sparkle  out  your  heats, 

And  kindle  pleasing  fires  in  mortal  hearts. 

* * * * 

Oh,  suns!  all  but  yourselves  in  light  excelling, 

Whose  presence  day,  whose  absence  causeth  night. 

* * * * 
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Oh,  spheres  of  love,  whose  centre,  cope,  and  motion 

Is  love  of  us,  love  that  invites  devotion. 

Thus  through  twenty-two  stanzas  of  poem  he 
goes  on,  rifling  the  language  to  find  words  to 
express  the  beauty  of  those  eyes,  and,  having 
painted  them  as  no  other  poet  could,  making  us 
feel  that  they  are  beautiful  beyond  all  this — in- 
finitely beautiful.  If  Catholics  would  but  read 
those  stanzas,  weighing  the  words,  the  eyes  of 
Christ  would  so  come  into  their  lives  that  they 
would  dwell  in  their  light  forever.  The  style  is 
simple,  the  diction  pure,  the  thoughts — only  a 
soul  that  lives  in  heaven  could  have  them. 

In  his  much-quoted  poems,  “Times  go  by 
Turns,”  and  “ Loss  in  Delay,”  Southwell’s  style 
is  almost  perfection  itself.  The  following  stanza 
will  exemplify  his  love  for  metaphor: 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 

She  draws  her  favors  to  the  lowest  ebb; 

Her  time  hath  equal  times  to  come  and  go, 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web; 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end. 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

“ Loss  in  Delay,”  notwithstanding  the  fund  of 
wholesome  lessons  it  contains,  illustrates  well 
the  force,  the  brevity  and  the  clearness  of  Father 
Southwell’s  writing.  We  quote  the  best-known 
stanzas  of  this  poem,  not  because  the  others 
would  not  serve  our  purpose,  but  to  correct 
some  misreading  in  the  commonly  received  ver- 
sion: 

Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse; 

Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee; 

Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force, 

Fly  their  fault  lest  thou  repent  thee. 

Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 

Linger’d  labors  come  to  naught. 

Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last, 

Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man’s  pleasure; 

Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past, 

Sober  speed  is  wisdom’s  leisure, 

After-wits  are  dearly  bought, 

Let  thy  forewit  guide  thy  thought. 

Time  wears  all  his  locks  before, 

Take  thy  hold  upon  his  forehead; 

When  he  flies  he  turns  no  more, 

And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked. 

Works  adjourned  have  many  stays, 

Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 

Others  of  his  shorter  poems  are  as  perfect  as 
these;  forinstance:  “ A Child  my  Choice,”  “ Con- 
tent and  Rich,”  “Love’s  Servile  Lot,”  “ Scorn  not 
the  Least,”  “ Look  Home,”  “ At  Home  in  Heaven,” 
“ Lewd  Love  is  Loss,”  and — I would  we  had 
space  to  quote  them  all,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  glancing  at  a couple  only. 

In  “ Lewd  Love  is  Loss,”  that  felicity  of  ex- 
pression so  characteristic  of  Father  Southwell  is 
well  exemplified: 

Oh!  loathe  that  love  whose  final  aim  is  lust, 

Moth  of  the  mind,  . . 

The  grave  of  grace,  the  mole  of  Nature’s  rust. 

* * * * 


The  fairest  flowers  have  not  the  sweetest  smell; 

A seeming  heaven  proves  oft  a damning  hell. 

“At  Home  in  Heaven”— the  title,  a poem  in 
itself — tells  us  in  beautiful  language  the  value 
of  a soul.  “ Fair  soul,”  he  writes, 

Thy  ghostly  beauty  offer’d  force  to  God; 

It  chained  Him  in  links  of  tender  love; 

It  won  His  will  with  man  to  make  abode; 

It  stay’d  His  sword  and  did  his  wrath  remove; 

It  made  the  vigour  of  His  justice  yield, 

And  crowned  mercy  empress  of  the  field. 

Who  but  Southwell  could  have  written  such 
a quaint  and  forceful  verse  as  this,  wherein,  ad- 
dressing the  rabble  who  had  come  to  seize  Jesus, 
he  cries  out: 

“ O,  coward  troops,  far  better  armed  than  hearted  !” 

With  him  tears  are  “The  offspring  of  grief;” 
sin,  “The  wares  that  fiends  do  sell,”  “ Parent  of 
Death;”  sleep,  “Death’s  ally,”  “Oblivion  of 
tears,”  “ Wrath’s  lenity,”  “ Heart’s  ease,”  “ Storm’s 
calmest  shore,” 

“Senses’  and  souls’  reprieval  from  all  cumbers 
Benumbing  sense  of  ill  with  quiet  slumbers.” 

Southwell's  love  for  our  Lord  is  shown  in  the 
pleasure  he  took  in  telling  in  verse  every  inci- 
dent of  our  Lord’s  life  from  the  crib  to  Calvary. 
In  connection  with  the  Christ-child,  especially, 
he  has  left  us  some  beautiful  work.  “The 
Burning  Babe,”  which  Johnson  praised  so  highly, 
“ New  Prince,  New  Pomp,”  “New  Heaven,  New 
War,”  are  all  Christmas  poems.  The  following 
from  the  last-named  poem  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  their  beauty: 

Come  to  your  heaven,  you  heavenly  quires! 

Earth  hath  the  heaven  of  your  desires; 

Remove  your  dwelling  to  your  God, 

A stall  is  now  his  best  abode. 

* * * 45- 

Let  graces  rock  when  He  doth  cry, 

And  angels  sing  His  lullaby. 

Father  Southwell’s  poems  should  find  their 
way  oftener  into  our  school-books.  Side  by  side 
with  selections  from  Longfellow,  and  Tennyson, 
and  Bryant,  should  be  seen  selections  from 
Southwell;  and  while  we  go  to  the  poets  of  the 
day  for  beauty  of  expression,  delicacy  of  touch, 
music  of  measure,  we  should  draw  from  this 
angelic  singer  of  three  hundred  years  ago 
beauty  of  thought,  depth  of  feeling,  love  of  God. 
Then  Father  Southwell’s  work  would  still  go  on, 
and  the  sinners  of  to-day  would  cry  to  God  with 
the  penitent  Peter: 

Redeem  my  lapse  with  ransome  of  thy  love, 

Traverse  the  indictment,  rigor’s  doom  suspend, 

Let  frailty  favour,  sorrows  succour  move; 

Be  Thou  Thyself,  though  changeling  I offend, 

Tender  my  suit,  cleanse  this  defiled  den, 

Cancel  my  debts,  sweet  Jesus,  say  Amen." 

Harry  Downes,  1900. 
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TO  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


r air  offspring  off  the  dying  year 
In  golden  beauty  born — 

Gay  rival  of  the  morn — 

Why  with  thy  gorgeous  hues  appear 
At  Autumn’s  close, 

When  Arctic  snows 
Are  nigh  thy  loveliness  to  sere  ? 

I know.  Thou  art  earth’s  fairest  one, 

The  last  and  loveliest  gem 
That  crowns  her  diadem, 

Love-gift  of  the  enfeebled  sun, 

Whose  wealth  of  gold 
Thy  heart  doth  hold 
To  lavish  till  thy  day  is  done. 

A Jr.,  1900. 


A TRIP  TO  STE.  ANNE  DE  BEAUPRE. 


SOON  after  we  had  left  the  little  station  of 
the  Quebec,  Charlevoix  & Montmorency 
railroad,  in  the  grand  old  city  of  Quebec, 
we  stopped  at  the  small,  but  beautiful  cataract, 
called  Montmorency  Falls.  While  this  cataract 
cannot  compare  with  Niagara  in  grandeur,  it 
certainly  is  not  far  behind  it  in  beauty.  On 
either  side  rise  the  towering  cliffs,  their  edges 
fringed  with  tall  and  stately  trees,  their  steep 
sides  of  a deep,  beautiful  brown  color,  caused 
by  the  blending  of  the  red  clay  with  innumera- 
ble bits  of  slate.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this 
sombre  setting  is  the  foaming  white  water,  as  it 
rushes  on  in  its  mad  race,  and  whirling  over  the 
precipice  below,  is  thrown  aloft  in  a cloud  of 
silvery  spray.  We  stopped  for  a few  minutes  to 
admire  the  scene,  and  then  sped  on  our  way  to 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 

Our  route  led  us  through  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  country.  On  one  side  were  rich 
farm  lands,  telling  their  tale  of  peace  and  plenty; 
on  the  other,  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence 
flowed  silently  along.  The  simple  beauty  of 
the  scene  so  entranced  us  that  sooner  than  we 
had  expected  we  sighted  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and 
we  knew  we  were  near  our  journey’s  end.  We 
reached  Ste.  Anne  a little  before  noon,  and  as 
we  stepped  off  the  train  the  first  object  to  catch 
our  eyes,  and  the  first  that  everyone  who  visits 
the  place  looks  for,  was  the  church  and  shrine 
of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 

The  village,  while  very  small,  is  thickly  popu- 
lated. There  are  about  a dozen  hotels,  built  like 
most  of  the  French  houses,  with  balconies  on 
each  floor,  and  windows  massive  and  very  old- 
fashioned.  Back  from  the  station  is  a long 
stretch  of  level  land,  from  which  a hill  rises 
abruptly.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a convent. 
A little  below  stands  a small  building  which 
formerly  served  as  a chapel,  but  now  is  used  as 


a retreat  for  pilgrims.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
famous  Scala  Sancta,  its  hundred  steps  so  many 
sacred  shrines  guarding  the  precious  relics  of 
God’s  saints.  The  pilgrims  ascend  these  steps 
on  their  knees,  praying  fervently  the  while  for 
the  favors  they  have  journeyed  far  to  obtain. 
The  miraculous  fountain  is  below  the  pilgrim’s 
retreat. 

The  church,  in  charge  of  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers,  is  a massive  stone  structure,  with  two 
large  towers  flanking  the  main  entrance,  and 
containing  a remarkably  sweet  chime  of  bells. 
On  the  roof,  and  midway  between  the  towers, 
is  a bronze  statue  of  the  saint  of  heroic  size.  The 
interior  of  the  edifice  is  very  beautiful.  The 
three  altars  of  the  main  chapel  are  artistic  gems, 
the  center  one  being  marble.  On  each  side  of 
the  main  chapel  are  nine  smaller  chapels,  dedi- 
cated to  different  saints,  and  furnished  and 
decorated  by  various  religious  societies  that 
have  visited  the  shrine. 

For  a vivid  description  of  the  interior  of  the 
church,  as  seen  on  a Sunday  afternoon  in  sum- 
mer, with  the  pilgrims  present,  I shall  give  you 
the  recollections  of  another  Fordham  boy,  who 
journeyed  to  the  shrine  a few  months  ago. 
“The  church,”  he  writes,  “is  an  enormous  one, 
with  a seating  capacity  of  about  three  or  four 
thousand;  the  wide  aisles  and  numerous 
chapels  that  indent  the  walls  will  accommodate 
a crowd  of  about  three  thousand  more.  At  the 
end  of  the  church  the  first  thing  that  you  notice 
is  an  extraordinary  pyramid  formed  of  crutches, 
canes,  belts,  and  straps,  of  all  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions. Here  and  there  you  see  bottles,  half 
filled  with  medicine,  ointment,  etc.,  tied  to  the 
sticks.  Directly  opposite  is  another  stand  sup- 
porting a similar  burden  of  votive  offerings 
from  those  whom  the  prayers  of  Mary’s  Mother 
helped  to  cure.  With  this  imperfect  description 
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of  the  wonderful  shrine  to  guide  you,  follow  us 
in  imagination  on  this  special  Sunday  afternoon. 
As  we  proceed  up  the  center  aisle  in  search  of 
a seat  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  vast  edifice 
crowded  ; not  a seat  can  be  found  ; the  very 
aisles  are  rapidly  filling,  and  by  the  time  we 
reach  the  space  in  front  of  the  shrine,  which  is 
a repository  for  the  relic  of  the  arm,  a vast 
tossing  wave  of  heads  is  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  church.  Soon  we  push  even  up  to  the  altar- 
rail,  and  stand  there,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
kneel,  wedged  in  by  the  throng.  Near  me  kneel 
a Methodist  minister  and  his  wife;  farther  on 
is  a poor  Canadian  peasant,  holding  a dirty-faced 
and  very  sickly  baby  in  his  arms,  and  alternate- 
ly invoking  St.  Anne  to  cure  it  and  stopping  its 
feverish  cries  with  gentle  words  and  caresses. 
All  around  can  be  seen  men  and  women  of 
every  condition  in  life,  poor  and  rich,  sick  and 
strong,  all  impressed  with  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  place. 

“Suddenly  the  beautiful  white  and  lilac  hues 
of  the  exquisite  altar  are  lit  up  by  hundreds  of 
candles,  and  the  rich  colors  of  the  marble  walls 
and  baldachino  glow  with  added  lustre.  At  the 
same  moment  a military  band  strikes  up  the 


hymn  to  Ste.  Anne,  and  the  choir,  perched  aloft 
under  an  immense  sounding-board,  pours  forth 
a sweet  song  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  Then  the 
venerable  cure  and  altar  boys  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment follows.  After  it  is  over  the  relic  of  the 
saint  is  brought  forth  to  be  kissed  by  those 
present  ; and  then,  oh,  such  a struggle  in  the 
dense  throng  to  get  near  the  precious  object.  All 
the  pilgrims  (they  come  every  Sunday)  are 
pushing  and  laboring  to  reach  the  altar,  and  at 
the  same  time  singing  Ste.  Anne’s  hymn  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  It  is  a beautiful  and  im- 
pressive exhibition  of  child-like  faith  and  love. 
When  we  have  reverently  kissed  the  holy  relic, 
we  edge  our  way  out  of  the  crowd,  and  sit  long 
in  silent  reverence  and  admiration.” 

The  few  facts  I have  related  are  as  the  setting 
of  a precious  gem,  the  beauty  and  worth  of 
which  I have  not  power  to  describe,  for  what 
one’s  impressions  are  after  a visit  to  this  special- 
ly favored  shrine,  can  be  but  poorly  expressed  in 
words.  To  fully  appreciate  them  you  must  go 
and  see,  and  feel  the  strong  influence  of  God’s 
nearer  presence. 

Charles  Vion,  ’99. 


CHINA  AND  HER  VICEROY. 


A SHORT  time  since  we  were  called  upon  to 
play  the  host  to  the  greatest  man  the 
Chinese  Empire,  with  its  400,000,000  peo- 
ple, has,  for  many  ages,  produced  ; a man 
whose  position  is,  to  say  the  least,  unique. 
Springing  suddenly  into  prominence  and  power 
from  a subordinate  rank,  at  variance  with  the 
trend  of  thought  in  his  country  by  reason  of  his 
theories  of  reform,  defeated  in  the  late  war  with 
Japan,  deposed  from  office,  reinstated,  then  sent 
as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  the  victorious  nation,  distrusted 
and  envied  by  his  fellow  officials,  yet  by  them 
respected  for  the  immense  influence  he  wields, 
he  is  finally  sent  as  viceroy  to  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  Western  world. 

His  position,  we  have  said,  is  unique.  His 
personality  will  be  found  more  so,  if  we  but 
glance  for  a moment  at  the  habits,  customs,  and 
government  of  the  country  that  gave  him  birth. 
Undoubtedly  China  is  the  most  singular  country 
of  the  world,  for,  while  possessed  of  a popula- 
tion amounting  to  at  least  a third  of  the  entire 
human  race,  and  occupying  a vast  and  fertile 
territory,  she  has  remained  buried  for  centuries 
in  almost  primitive  ignorance.  While  other 
peoples  underwent  great  changes  through 


migrations  and  wars,  while  nations  rose  and  fell, 
China,  the  oldest  empire  extant,  maintained  a 
uniform  existence  with  the  same  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  same  arts,  the  same  laws.  When 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  in  a state  of  compara- 
tive barbarism  the  Chinese  were  to  an  extent 
civilized ; they  had  used  the  magnetic  compass, 
and  discovered  gunpowder  long  years  before 
these  inventions  were  heard  of  in  Europe. 

But,  though  they  manifested  the  first  signs  of 
civilization,  and  have  long  possessed  a system 
of  education,  yet  the  extreme  caution  of  their 
natures,  a caution  which  characterizes  all  their 
dealings,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  their  self-con- 
ceit, which  has  made  them  look  down  on  other 
nations  as  barbarians,  has  prevented  them  from 
making  any  material  progress,  and  kept  them 
from  bending  to  the  civilizing  influences  of  other 
countries.  Thus  far  all  attempts  to  introduce 
foreign  methods  into  that  country  have  been 
unavailing,  and  China  is  to-day  where  she  was 
centuries  ago.  With  her  countless  millions  of 
people  she  has  been  ignominiously  defeated  by 
the  Japanese,  too  proud,  too  confident  in  the 
power  of  their  own  semi-barbarism.  As  a 
learned  writer  states,  “ there  is  the  accumulated 
inertia  of  2000  years  passively  opposing  its  dead 
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weight  to  all  attempts  to  move  it  out  of  the  rut 
of  ages.”  Li  Hung  Chang  alone  has  stood  forth 
as  an  advocate  of  foreign  methods,  “believing 
in  the  homeopathic  remedy  of  taking  a hair  from 
the  dog  that  had  bitten  them  ; ” but  in  this  he 
has  met  with  much  opposition  from  his  own 
countrymen,  and  has  been  subjected  to  much 
obloquy. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  which 
his  methods  have  provoked,  gradually  the  spell 
seems  to  be  breaking,  and  China  is  slowly  shak- 
ing off  her  torpor,  roused  into  life  by  wars  of 
aggression,  and  by  the  efforts  of  such  men  as 
Li  Hung  Chang.  At  last  she  is  beginning  to 
open  her  door  to  the  influence  and  example  of 
civilization.  If  it  is  baneful  for  man  to  live 
alone  it  is  not  less  so  in  the  case  of  nations,  for 
we  perceive  that  the  same  narrow  and  con- 
tracted notions  that  are  apt  to  grow  on  the 
solitary  individual  are  likewise  apt  to  take  pos- 
session of  a whole  community.  China’s  govern- 
ment has  helped  much  to  foster  this  inertness 
and  spirit  of  self-sufficiency,  which  have  ever 
opposed  her  advancement.  It  is  despotic  in  the 
extreme,  and  to  the  Chinese,  who  area  mild  and 
submissive  race,  and  well-fitted  for  implicit 
obedience,  the  yoke  is  in  no  wise  irksome. 
Offices  under  the  government  are  earnestly 
sought  after,  and  though  the  salaries  paid  are  in- 
adequate, yet,  by  means  of  bribes  and  extor- 
tions, easily  obtained,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
under  which  a vigilant  central  committee  labors 
in  taking  cognizance  of  the  whole,  their  pecu- 
niary value  is  enhanced.  The  mandarins,  chosen 
from  amongst  the  literary  class,  are  the  admin- 
istrators of  justice,  and  this  they  dispense  with 
the  advice  of  a corps  of  subordinates  well  versed 
in  interpreting  the  laws. 

Yet  how  can  venality  be  absent,  how  can  the 
many  other  vices  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  be 
eradicated,  when  we  find  no  counteracting  in- 
fluences of  a religious  nature  ? The  doctrines  of 
Confucius,  adopted  by  the  literary  class  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  people,  seem  to  be 
the  favored  form  of  worship  ; but  this  system  is 
rather  philosophical  than  religious,  containing, 
as  it  does,  nothing  but  moral  and  political 
maxims,  touching  neither  rq^on  the  existence  of 
a Deity,  nor  alluding  to  a future  state.  To  add 
to  this,  there  are  many  other  religions,  whose 
votaries  lean  to  demon-worship,  or  to  the  ex- 
ternal observances  and  monastic  system  of  the 
Buddhist  rite. 

The  evil  wrought  by  these  so-called  religions 
is  apparent.  With  naturally  mild  dispositions 
and  industrious  habits,  the  Chinese  have  no  re- 
gard for  truth,  and,  as  it  suits  their  own  per- 
sonal interests,  for  expediency’s  sake  alone, 
lie,  cheat,  and  deceive.  Of  course,  they  have 
many  good  qualities,  great  love  of  country, 
filial  piety,  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  extreme 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  What  is 
more,  notwithstanding  an  inhei'ent  suspicion  of 


strangers,  they  are  neither  unkind  nor  inhos- 
pitable. 

Looking  at  the  domestic  side  of  their  life  we 
find  that  each  family,  filled  with  love  and  ven- 
eration for  those  who  begot  them,  forms  a cheer- 
ful home,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  happiness. 
Generosity,  too,  in  support  of  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted is  seen  on  all  sides,  and  those  who  are 
able  willingly  contribute  a fixed  amount  to  this 
end  yearly. 

All  these  good  qualities,  however,  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  indulgence  in  the 
grossest  vices,  an  indulgence  which  general 
custom  has  really  legalized.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs is,  to  a great  extent,  brought  about  by  the 
enervating  opium  habit,  which  is  widespread. 

The  great  viceroy  noted  these  many  short- 
comings of  his  countrymen,  and  with  sorrow, 
for  he  was  unable  to  remedy  them.  One  thing, 
however,  he  saw  with  joy,  that  his  people  were 
possessed  of  a beautiful  climate,  a diversified 
soil,  well  adapted  for  general  agriculture  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  of  cotton.  Much 
had  been  said  of  methods  of  cultivation,  but 
little  had  been  done.  Though  the  Chinese  had 
ever  been  diligent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the 
simplicity  of  their  agricultural  implements 
rendered  the  attainment  of  perfection  very  dif- 
ficult, while  vast  tracts  still  remained  in  a state 
of  primeval  wilderness.  Here,  then,  was  a 
chance  for  a beginning,  and,  at  the  instigation 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  a new  impetus  was  given 
these  pursuits  by  the  entrance  of  many  foreign 
companies,  whose  object  is  to  receive  the  raw 
material  from  the  hands  of  the  tillers,  the  low 
rates  of  labor  giving  them  an  important  ad- 
vantage over  those  nations  with  which  they  will 
be  obliged  to  compete. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  China  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan.  The  history 
of  that  struggle  and  its  results  are  too  well 
known  to  rehearse  here.  At  one  time  Japan 
looked  upon  China  as  the  paragon  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  that  day  is  passed,  and  Japan,  once 
weak  and  fearful  of  her  neighbor,  can  now 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  China.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  Japanese,  as  a nation,  except- 
ing a few  who  were  opposed  to  advancement, 
were  all  for  enlightenment,  for  civilization.  The 
Chinese,  with  one  exception,  prefer  to  sit  in 
darkness  than  acknowledge  their  inferiority  to 
other  nations.  That  exception  is  Li  Hung 
Chang.  His  faults,  and  he  has  them,  have  been 
exaggerated;  his  good  qualities  depreciated. 
When  we  consider  the  man’s  surroundings,  his 
country’s  history,  the  enduring  ignorance  of 
centuries  that  has  enveloped  his  people,  we 
wonder  that  he,  by  his  own  efforts,  has  made 
himself  what  he  is  ; that  he  has  been  able, 
through  foresight  and  judgment  alone,  to  accom- 
plish anything  at  all.  It  is  strange  that  the 
destinies  of  a vast  nation  should  depend  so  on 
one  man.  Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 
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ADAM’S  AWAKENING. 

TO  H.  C. 


’Twas  not  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ; 

Nor  the  mellifluous  streams  which  flowed  so  near 
Their  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  combined  ; 

Nor  note  of  bird  unnamed  ; nor  startled  hind 
Bursting  the  brake  in  wonder,  not  in  fear, 

Of  her  new  lord,  that  woke  the  untried  ear 
Of  that  sole  man,  who  was  all  human  kind. 

But  'twas  the  voice  of  God  walking  alone 
At  eventide  in  Paradise  that  filled 
The  listening  air  with  untold  melody. 

And  when  the  music-burdened  winds  had  blown 
The  sound  to  Adam  locked  in  sleep,  it  thrilled 
Him  through,  and  he  awoke  in  ecstasy. 

James  O’Neill,  Jr.,  1900. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  OLYMPIAN  GAMES. 


IN  view  of  the  intense  enthusiasm  aroused  in 
all  students  and  lovers  of  classic  antiquity 
by  the  recent  revival  of  athletic  sports  in  the 
old  Greek  Stadium  at  Athens — an  enthusiasm 
which  has,  as  yet,  by  no  means  completely  sub- 
sided— the  following  account  taken  from  a 
lengthier  article  of  the  same  name  in  the  April 
number  of  Cosmopolis,  may  not  be  without  inter- 
est to  the  readers  of  the  Monthly. 

There  is  no  name  which  occupies  a more  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  whole  of  Greek  history  than 
that  of  Olympus.  It  is  mentioned  in  every 
phase  of  Greek  life  and  has  survived  through  all 
the  ages  of  the  nation’s  existence  to  this  day.  It 
is  principally  associated  with  that  lofty  moun- 
tain which  towers  above  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
and  lifts  its  hoary  head  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven. 

No  wonder  the  poetic  imagination  of  the 
Greeks  fixed  upon  this  mountain  as  the  abode  of 
the  Gods.  Its  massive  grandeur  and  imposing 
aspect  could  not  but  fill  them  with  wonder  and 
admiration  ; and  of  all  places  it  alone,  they 
thought,  was  worthy  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Gods.  Here,  surely,  great  Zeus  dwelt  upon  its 
loftiest  peak  ; while  further  down,  among  its 
springs  and  flowery  glades,  were  the  homes  of 
the  lesser  deities.  Thus  this  mountain  home  of 
the  Gods  was  called  Olympus. 

Now  there  was  nothing  that  was  considered 
more  important,  or  that  had  such  universal  fame 
among  the  Greeks,  as  their  athletic  games.  The 
Gods  themselves  were  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated them,  and  in  the  “Golden  Age”  did  not  dis- 
dain even  to  take  part  in  the  contests  themselves, 
and  hence  it  was  the  Greeks  called  the  greatest 
of  their  athletic  meets  “ The  Olympian  Games.” 

The  qualifications  for  competitors  in  these 
games  were  determined  by  the  most  rigid  rules. 


Only  freemen  of  pure  Hellenic  parentage  might 
compete  ; and  they  had  to  be  of  spotless  repute 
— guiltless  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
Gods.  No  citizen  of  a State  which  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  a divinity  was  eligible.  Slaves 
were  excluded  entirely,  and  barbarians  might  be 
present  only  as  spectators.  No  distinction  was 
made,  however,  in  regard  to  position  or  wealth. 
Greeks  of  noble  and  lowly  birth  were  equally 
admitted. 

While  Greece  flourished  these  conditions  were 
strictly  enforced  ; but  in  later  times  the  Romans, 
who  were  never  classed  exactly  as  barbarians , 
were  first  admitted.  It  is  recorded  that  Tiberius 
and  Nero  both  carried  off  victories  at  Olympia. 
The  entries  were  written  upon  a white  board,  and 
the  athletes,  their  trainers,  and  the  judges  them- 
selves, after  offering  up  sacrifice  to  the  Gods, 
took  a solemn  oath  before  a statue  of  Zeus  Hor- 
kios  that  they  would  faithfully  observe  all  the 
rules  of  the  contests,  and  make  use  of  no  unfair 
means. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  games  an 
imposing  procession,  led  by  the  priests  and  mag- 
istrates, entered  the  Stadium  amid  the  sound  of 
music  and  the  singing  of  hymns.  The  judges, 
l'obed  in  purple  and  crowned  with  laurel,  took 
their  seats  at  the  goal  and  exhorted  the  compet- 
itors to  acquit  themselves  honorably.  The  her- 
ald announced  the  name  of  each  athlete  as  he 
advanced,  together  with  the  name  of  his  father 
and  native  city.  The  games  then  commenced  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  music  of  flutes.  Mu- 
sic, according  to  the  Greek  idea,  was  inseparable 
from  every  effort  at  excellence  and  distinction. 

Nothing  was  considered  by  them  of  such  great 
moment  as  success  in  these  games.  To  be  vic- 
torious on  the  Olympic  arena  was  to  wm  su- 
preme gloi'y  for  one’s  self,  and  lasting  honor  for 
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one’s  family.  Even  the  victor’s  townsmen  among 
the  spectators  felt  proud  when  his  name  was 
proclaimed  as  winner  of  the  contest.  A palm 
branch  and  a crown  of  wild  olive- — the  symbols 
of  strength  and  immortality — were  bestowed 
upon  him.  These  were  simple  prizes,  but  no 
treasure  could  compare  with  their  value  in  the 
mind  of  the  Greek.  Cicero  was  not  far  from  the 
truth  when  he  said  the  Greeks  valued  more  an 
Olympic  victory  than  the  Romans  a triumph.  It 
is  related  that  Philip  of  Macedon  was  so  proud 
of  the  single  horse-race  he  won  at  Olympia, 
that  he  considered  this  event  no  less  important 
than  the  birth  of  his  son,  Alexander,  which 
occurred  the  same  year,  and  he  had  coins  struck 
representing  the  victorious  steed. 

Nothing  was  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  keep  the  Greeks  away  from  this  pilgrimage 
to  Olympia.  It  was  a religious  celebration,  and 
no  matter  how  many  civil  wars  were  waging, 
hostilities  ceased  during  this  time,  and  a truce  of 
one  month  was  declared,  so  that  all  could  attend 
the  games.  No  one  who  could  possibly  come 
failed  to  do  so.  The  Lacedaemonians  came  tc 
the  games,  although  Leonidas  and  his  three  hun- 
dred were  dying  at  Thermopilae.  It  was  not 
only  an  athletic  and  religious  festival — it  was  a 
great  political  assembly. 

Under  the  Roman  Emperors  the  games  were 
carried  on  with  great  splendor,  and  more  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  were  granted  to  the  victors. 
Still  the  games  began  to  decline.  Elaborate  rules 
of  training  were  adopted,  and  athletics  degener- 
ated into  a sort  of  profession.  Soon  after  the 
games  collapsed,  and  were  held  for  the  last  time 
in  A.D.  393.  Thus  this  greatest  of  institutions, 
common  to  all  the  Greeks,  became  a thing  of  the 
past,  together  with  the  other  glories  of  Hellas. 

The  recent  revival  of  the  games  which  were 
held  from  the  5th  to  1 5th  of  August  last,  was 
due  to  the  sudden  growth  of  a taste  for  athletic 
sports  in  France.  A congress  composed  of  rep- 
resentative members  of  about  one  hundred 
American  and  European  clubs  was  held  there, 


and  it  was  decided  to  have  an  athletic  meeting, 
every  four  years,  of  amateurs  only,  which  was 
to  be  known  as  the  “ New  Olympian  Games.” 
The  congress  decided  to  hold  the  first  meeting  in 
Athens  in  1896,  the  second  in  Paris  in  1900,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  international  exhibition. 

At  the  first  of  the  new  Olympiades  held  last 
August  in  Athens,  all  the  sports  of  ancient  times 
were  revived  — running,  jumping,  wrestling, 
boxing,  throwing  the  discus,  and  a long-dis- 
tance run  from  Marathon  to  the  goal  at  the 
Stadium.  Men  of  every  nationality  competed. 
Modern  gymnastic  exercises  also  had  a place, 
and  rowing,  swimming,  fencing,  shooting,  and 
cycling,  were  by  no  means  the  least  important 
features.  The  games  were  attended  by  a vast 
concourse  of  people,  and  for  weeks  before  and 
after  there  was  a steady  flow  of  tourists  through- 
out the  whole  of  Greece. 

The  victories  carried  off  by  Americans- — -rep- 
resentatives from  the  Boston  Athletic  Club  and 
Princeton  College — have  become  matters  of 
sporting  history,  so  there  is  no  necessity  of  my 
rehearsing  them. 

There  is  a romantic  sentiment  connected  with 
the  revival  of  the  Olympiad  which  no  other  ath- 
letic meet — no  matter  how  successful — could  in- 
spire. The  very  site  is  tinged  with  romance, 
the  games  themselves,  flourishing  during  the 
nation’s  prosperity,  arid  collapsing  with  its  fall, 
are  a sort  of  history  of  that  famous  country. 
The  time  of  the  revival  was  Spring,  when  the 
land  of  Greece  seems  to  exhale  perfume,  and  the 
very  stones  about  appear  to  blossom  with  flow- 
ers. It  was  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Sacred  Struggle  for  independence — a symbolism 
of  resurrection,  such  as  only  Greece  can  supply 
from  the  wealth  of  her  poetic  traditions. 

Surely,  in  the  heated  imaginations  of  the  Greek, 
the  demi-gods  and  heroes  of  their  country  must 
have  arisen  from  their  secular  slumbers,  called 
back  to  life  by  the  thunderous  shouting  and 
acclamations  of  the  victors  in  the  Stadium  of 
Athens.  Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  1900. 


WITH  FR.  KNEIPP. 


(The  following  is  a letter  from  an  old  student,  who  is 
now  a graduate  in  medicine,  and  who  is  at  present  in 
Woerishofen,  with  Fr.  Kneipp,  investigating  the  merits 
of  the  famous  “ Water-Cure.”) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fordham  Monthly. 

My  Dear  Friend: — You  ask  me  for  all  the 
news  about  Woerishofen,  and  how  Fr.  Kneipp 
and  the  “Water-Cure”  impress  me.  Well,  you 
must  know  that  I arrived  here  safely  with  my 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Father,  whose 
full  name  and  title,  by  the  way,  is  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Sebastian  Kneipp,  and  went  at  once  to  seek  an 
interview  with  the  great  apostle  of  cold  water. 
After  being  practically  snubbed  by  the  head 


doctor,  who  speaks  English,  I found  I should 
have  to  get  my  letter  to  Fr.  Kneipp  translated 
into  German  before  presenting  it.  I discovered 
a friend  in  a missionary-priest  resident  here, 
who  is  both  a gentleman  and  a scholar.  With 
his  aid  my  epistle  was  soon  done  into  the  ele- 
gant diction  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  armed 
with  the  formal  document  I presented  myself 
before  Fr.  Kneipp.  The  interview  was  interest- 
ing; he  read  my  letter,  grunted,  uttered  a few 
sentences,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  It  was 
short,  but  not  unsatisfactory. 

It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  tell  you  just 
how  Fr.  Kneipp  impresses  me.  I have  pretty 
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much  the  same  idea  of  him  now  as  I had  before 
I came.  Of  the  “ Water-Cure,”  I feel  a convic- 
tion gradually  creeping  over  me  that  it  is  good. 
1 resist  that  feeling,  however,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, till  I can  obtain  grounds  for  thinking  so. 
I have  rather  good  opportunities  for  seeing  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  system.  I see  Fr.  Kneipp 
prescribe  for  the  people  every  day.  I hear  him 
talk  for  an  hour  each  afternoon,  and  I meet  the 
patients  and  learn  the  particular  troubles  of  a 
great  many  of  them.  Fr.  Kneipp  treats  nearly 
200  patients  a day,  entirely  too  many  for  him, 
and  besides  this  he  has  two  doctors  to  look 
after.  You  hear  a good  many  complaints  from 
the  people  on  account  of  these  doctors;  but  Fr. 
Kneipp,  for  his  part,  does  the  best  he  can.  He 
is  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning;  spends 
four  hours  in  the  Sprechstunde;  takes  an  hour  for 
his  talk  in  the  afternoon;  gives  a certain  number 
of  douches  himself,  and  the  people  are  after  him 
the  rest  of  the  time.  So  you  can  imagine  how 
many  spare  moments  he  has  to  himself. 

The  water  used  for  the  bath  is  now  90  Centi- 
grade, about  48°  Fahrenheit.  The  principal 
thing  to  be  observed  in  taking  the  baths,  as  I 
suppose  you  know,  is  to  have  the  body  warm 
before  bathing,  and  to  exercise  afterward  till 
you  are  thoroughly  warm  and  dry.  Fr.  Kneipp 
insists  on  this  as  the  Hauptsache,  as  he  calls  it. 
The  length  of  time  given  to  these  baths  is  very 
short;  sometimes  they  last  for  only  a few 
seconds.  What  I like  best  about  the  “Water- 
Cure  ” is  the  fact  that  you  are  obliged  to  go  bare- 


foot. This  certainly  is  a novel  and  a pleasing 
sensation. 

As  for  Woerishofen  itself,  I am  inclined  to 
like  the  place  very  much.  The  country  about 
is  certainly  very  pretty.  Though  it  is  level 
country  around  here,  Woerishofen  is  really  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  temperature  is  bet  ween 
fifty  and  sixty  degrees. 

I like  the  Bavarian  people.  They  are  simple, 
polite,  and  very  pious.  The  “ Water-Cure  ” has 
somewhat  revolutionized  this  retired  village, 
but  certainly  it  takes  a great  deal  to  change  the 
people  materially.  They  are  not  of  the  change- 
able sort.  Even  Fr.  Kneipp  cannot  make  them 
stop  drinking  beer,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

I made  a little  excursion  the  other  day  to  see 
those  much  talked-of  castles  of  King  Ludwig, 
Wagner’s  patron;  passed  through  Oberam- 
mergau,  but  failed  to  see  Meyer.  The  castles 
are  very  fine,  and  their  situation  fine  also,  for 
those  who  like  grand  mountain  scenery;  as  for 
myself,  I am  never  at  ease  when  I am  in  the 
mountains. 

There  are  a number  of  dukes,  counts,  etc., 
here  for  the  “Water-Cure”;  also  some  rather 
pleasant  fellows,  theological  students,  from 
Rome  and  Innspruck.  Dyer,  who  was  at 
Georgetown,  was  here  for  three  days.  He  is 
studying  theology  in  France. 

With  kindest  regards  to  all  my  old  friends,  I 
remain,  Very  affectionately  yours, 

Alum,  ’87. 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 

(FROM  PH^DRUS.) 


Compelled  by  thirst  a wolf  and  lamb 
Came  to  the  selfsame  rill  ; 

The  wolf  stood  near  the  water’s  source, 

The  lamb  below  ; yet  still 
The  greedy  thief  approached  the  lamb, 

To  quarrel  with  him  thinking. 

“ Wherefore,”  says  he,  “ did  you  disturb 
The  water  I was  drinking?” 

" How,  Mr.  Wolf,  I pray,  could  I 
This  grievance  cause  to  thee  ? 

For  see  you  not  the  water  runs 
From  where  you  drank  to  me  ?” 

The  wolf  could  not  but  own  the  truth, 

Yet  unabashed  said  he, 

“ Six  months  ago  you  spoke  me  ill, 

And  foully  slandered  me.” 

“ I was  not  born  six  months  ago, 

And  therefore  how  could  I 
Have  foully  slandered  Mr.  Wolf  ?" 

Was  the  timid  lamb’s  reply. 

“ By  Hercules  ! 'twas  your  father  then,” 

The  cornered  rascal  cried  ; 

An  straightway  seized  and  tore  the  lamb, 

And  ate  it  as  it  died. 

Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  1900. 
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A LESSON  IN  MECHANICS. 


WE  all  of  us  have  been  listening  of  late  to 
so  many  curious  and  obviously  incor- 
rect explanations  of  the  “ gear,”  as  it  is 
called,  of  our  modern  bicycle,  that  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  repeat  here  for  the  sake  of  our  read- 
ers the  lesson  we  have  learned  on  this  subject 
from  the  pages  of  the  Scientific  American  for  Sep- 
tember. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  difficulty  concerning  the 
practical  knowledge  which  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  wheel  have  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  high  and  low  gear.  The  racer  is  aware 
that  the  high-gear  wheel  is  the  one  for  him, 
while  the  ordinary  excursionist  satisfies  himself 
with  a bicycle  of  moderate  gear,  realizing  that 
the  racing  machine,  although  capable  of  de- 
veloping much  greater  speed,  entails  at  the 
same  time  much  greater  expenditure  of  labor. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  expended, 
he  is  well  aware,  becomes  very  noticeable  when 
he  attempts  to  mount  a hill,  although  on  a level 
the  high-gear  wheel  can  be  driven  at  a much 
greater  velocity,  and  with  the  same  apparent 
expenditure  of  strength. 

The  real  reason  for  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  modern,  or  multiplying-gear,  as  it  may  be 
better  called,  enables  the  bicycle  to  cover  a 
greater  amount  of  ground  for  each  revolution  of 
the  pedals,  so  that,  whereas,  with  the  old  sys- 
tem of  gearing,  at  one  revolution  of  the  pedals 
the  bicycle  traveled  a distance  equal  exactly  to 
the  circumference  of  the  driving-wheel,  under 
the  new  system  the  speed  is  not  dependent  on 
the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheel  at  all,  but 
only  on  the  number  of  revolutions  it  can  be 
made  to  make  for  each  revolution  of  the  pedals. 

In  the  old-fashioned  wheel,  the  recollections 
of  which  are  still  vivid  in  our  minds,  the 
diameter  of  the  driving-wheel  was  always  de- 
termined by  the  length  of  the  rider's  leg.  A 
fifty  or  a fifty-two-inch  wheel  was  the  common 
size,  and  very  few  rode  wheels  taller  than  this. 
In  such  machines  high  speed,  as  it  is  evident, 
depended  on  the  velocity  of  the  revolution  of  the 
pedals,  and  this  fact  proved  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  the  attainment  of  a very  high  speed  on 
the  old  machines.  But  the  modern  multiplying- 


gear  has  changed  all  this;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  to  build  a bicycle  of  the  old  style,  with  a 
diameter  equivalent,  for  example,  to  a seventy- 
two-gear  wheel  of  modern  make,  we  should 
have  to  construct  a machine  fully  nine  feet  in 
height. 

The  distance  traveled  for  one  revolution  of 
the  pedals  of  a ninety-two-gear  modern  racer  is 
j ust  twenty-four  feet.  This  is  over  eight  feet  more 
than  the  distance  covered  by  the  largest  bicycle 
ever  used  before  the  new  gear  was  invented. 
And,  moreover,  it  has  been  experimentally 
proven  that,  owing  to  the  pneumatic  tires,  the 
elasticity  of  the  new  frame,  and  the  numerous 
other  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the 
wheels,  the  expenditure  of  labor  in  propelling 
the  cranks  of  the  two  machines  just  mentioned 
is  less  in  the  case  of  the  former. 

If  we  investigate  now  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  gears  of  our  modern  wheel  we  as- 
certain, on  comparing,  for  instance,  a seventy 
with  an  eighty-gear  bicycle,  that  the  rider  of  an 
eighty-gear  wheel  on  a level  road  has  to  exert 
one-seventh  more  pressure  ©n  his  pedals  than 
the  rider  of  a seventy-gear,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  covers  one  yard  more  ground  at  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  pedals.  The  increase  in  the  labor 
required  to  drive  the  wheel  is  hardly  noticed,  as 
we  have  said  before,  when  the  road  is  level,  but 
when  a hill  is  approached,  ora  rough  road  is  to 
be  travelled,  the  increase  of  work  becomes  at 
times  painfully  evident 

We  might  descend  a little  further  into  the 
question  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends  of  a math- 
ematical turn  of  mind,  and  show  how  the  whole 
question  of  gear  may  be  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciples evolved  in  the  explanation  of  the  lever. 
In  this  case,  we  should  show  how  the  radius  of 
the  driving-wheel  is  the  long  arm  of  our  lever, 
and  the  crank  the  short  arm,  while  the  resist- 
ance is  being  offered  to  the  long  arm,  and  the 
power  is  being  applied  at  the  short  one.  But 
fearing  lest,  while  we  consult  the  pleasure  of 
our  mathematical  friends,  we  may  lose  the  good- 
will of  those  who  are  not  thus  happily  inclined, 
we  will  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  for  the 
present,  undiscussed.  J.  D. 


SUNSET. 


The  sun 

Is  down,  and  yet  his  glory  still  appears, 
Like  to  the  memory  of  a well-spent  life 
That’s  golden  to  the  last. 


Knowles. 
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FROM  PARIS  TO  BILBAO. 


IT  was  a few  nights  before  Christmas  that  I 
found  myself  for  the  second  time  in  those 
uncomfortable  European  cars.  It  was 
just  about  ten  when  the  train  left  the  Gare 
d’Orleans,  bound  for  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
For  my  traveling  companions  I had  two  re- 
spectable-looking Frenchmen.  I soon  got  tired 
of  looking  out  of  the  window,  as  I could  only  see 
numerous  lights,  but  not  whence  they  came,  so, 
wrapping  myself  up  in  a shawl  and  using  my 
overcoat  for  a pillow,  I was  soon  in  the  land  of 
dreams. 

In  France  the  traveler  is  often  disturbed  dur- 
ing the  night,  for  each  station  seems  to  want  to 
outdo  the  last  in  confusion  and  noise.  At  seven 
o’clock  next  morning  the  train  stopped  at  Bor- 
deaux, to  give  its  passengers  time  for  breakfast. 
I might  here  note  that  at  every  station  a man 
calls  out  how  long  the  train  will  stop,  while 
another  comes  around  to  unlock  the  door  of  your 
car.  At  Bordeaux  the  train  stopped  over  half 
an  hour,  and  well  do  I remember  how  I en- 
joyed that  abundant  breakfast,  after  having  for 
so  long  a time  lived  on  the  college’s  ideal  one. 

Watching  the  green,  pine-planted  plains  of 
France,  which  come  in  sight  as  you  leave  Bor- 
deaux and  stretch  out  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  thinking  of  that  new  part  of  the  world 
in  which  I was  about  to  be  thrown,  and  which 
I was  so  eager  to  see,  the  morning  went  faster 
than  it  usually  goes  when  one  is  traveling.  At 
noon  the  Pyrenees  came  in  sight,  and  soon  we 
reached  the  last  station  on  the  French  frontier. 
Here  I got  off  and  from  France  looked  over  to 
Spain.  It  seemed  so  wonderful  that  these  two 
great  powers  have  lain  together  for  centuries  ; 
that  every  inch  of  ground  has  been  claimed  by 
one  country  or  the  other  ; and,  lastly,  that  you 
can  stand  in  France  and  hold  a conversation 
with  one  in  Spain.  The  dividing  line  of  these 
two  nations  is  a small  river,  about  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  Bronx,  which  runs  hurryingly 
through  the  Pyrenees  and  throws  itself  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

At  Iran,  the  first  station  on  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier, I took  a hearty  dinner.  And  not  only  could 
you  notice  the  change  in  the  language,  but  also 
in  the  meals,  the  P'rench  watery  wines  being- 
replaced  by  the  purer  and  stronger  Spanish 
ones. 

The  lover  of  poetry  and  romance  will  find  no 
country  more  interesting  or  worthy  of  study 
than  ancient  and  romantic  Spain.  I will,  then, 
try  to  give  you  a brief,  and  therefore  necessarily 
imperfect,  idea  of  the  beautiful  scenery  for  which 
picturesque  Spain  is  so  noted,  and  which  lay 
open  to  my  eye  as  the  train  ran  on. 

I soon  beheld  the  foothills  of  the  majestic 


Pyrenees  beginning  to  arise,  and  they  reminded 
me  much  of  the  green  waters  of  the  ocean  gather- 
ing themselves  up  into  hills  and  mountains  as 
we  ploughed  over  the  stormy  Atlantic.  Peak 
after  peak  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  each  one 
more  distant  than  the  other,  till  at  last  one  mis- 
takes the  pure  white  clouds  for  the  snow-capped 
mountains. 

Most  of  my  readers  may  picture  to  themselves 
the  Pyrenees  clothed  with  forests  ; but  no,  they 
are  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  yet  their  appear- 
ance, though  severe,  is  beautiful.  Looking  off 
in  the  distance,  you  could  see  the  mountain 
dotted  with  white,  and  you  would  probably 
mistake  it  for  some  snow  ; but  as  you  came 
near,  you  would  find  it  was  a grazing  flock  of 
white-coated  sheep.  Three  or  four  houses  often 
adorn  the  foot  of  some  high  peak,  while  near 
them  your  eye  will  surely  meet  some  sparkling 
rivulet.  Numerous  waterfalls  and  mountain 
streams  can  be  found  pouring  down  from  every 
height. 

Were  you  to  open  the  window  of  your  car, 
music,  you  would  find,  is  mingled  with  these 
beautiful  scenes — not  the  twitterof  birds,  which 
are  rather  scarce  in  this  part  of  Spain,  no  ; but 
the  laughing  of  the  waters  as  they  playfully 
tumble  over  rough  rocks,  or  the  tinkling  of  the 
bells  of  some  oxen  or  mules  as  they  slowly 
climb  the  steep  mountain  roads. 

When  the  train  stops  at  any  small  village,  a 
panorama  of  true  Spanish  life  will  open  before 
you.  A group  of  women,  motley  dressed,  with 
bright-colored  handkerchiefs  gracefully  pinned 
around  their  necks,  will  take  your  eye  ; or  some 
fair  Spanish  maid,  as  she  fills  the  glasses  with 
rosy  wine  for  a group  of  men.  Most  of  these 
people  talk  a language  differing  from  the  Spanish, 
and  only  spoken  in  this  part  of  Spain.  This 
language  is  called  Basque.  At  last  the  Pyrenees 
are  left  behind,  though  wherever  you  look  you 
will  see  hilly  country,  and  I soon  reached  Bilbao, 
the  end  of  my  journey. 

If  any  of  my  worthy  readers  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  Irving’s  chapter  in  the 
“ Alhambra,”  entitled  “ The  Journey,”  and  should 
think  that  I differ  from  him  any,  let  them  re- 
member that  he  was  going  through  a different 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  some  forty  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  made  his  journey. 

I have  given  you  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  this 
rugged  and  severe-looking  country,  with  its  gay, 
religious,  wine-drinking  people,  into  which  I was 
suddenly  thrown,  and  from  which  I came  out  as 
from  a dream,  and  where  I would  like  to  find 
myself  again,  to  study  more  closely  its  charms 
of  poetry  and  romance. 

M.  A.  ZURICALDAY,  ’99. 
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BETTER  THAN  THAT. 

(FROM  THE  FRENCH.) 


JOSEPH  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  brother 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  eared 
for  neither  pomp  nor  display,  as  the  fol- 
lowing incident  will  prove. 

One  day,  as  he  was  starting  out  in  a double- 
seated  caleche,  which  he  drove  himself,  clothed 
in  a simple,  tightly  buttoned-up  driving-coat, 
and  accompanied  by  a single  domestic  without 
livery,  to  take  his  morning-drive  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Vienna,  he  was  caught  in  the  rain, 
just  as  he  was  turning  back  toward  the  city. 

He  was  still  some  distance  from  the  town, 
when  a foot-soldier,  who  was  also  returning  to 
the  capital,  made  a sign  to  the  driver  to  stop, 
which  Joseph  immediately  did. 

“ Sir,”  said  the  military  man,  for  he  was  a ser- 
geant, “would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  for  a seat 
by  your  side  ? This  would  not  put  you  to  any 
great  inconvenience,  since  you  are  alone  in  your 
carriage,  and  it  would  save  my  uniform,  which 
I have  put  on  to-day  for  the  first  time.” 

“ Let  us  save  your  uniform  by  all  means,  my 
good  fellow,”  said  Joseph;  “jump  right  in. 
Where  do  you  come  from  ? ” 

“ Ah,”  said  the  sergeant,  “ I have  just  come 
from  the  house  of  one  of  my  friends,  a game- 
keeper,  where  I had  a splendid  breakfast.” 

“ Why,  what  did  you  eat  that  was  so  good  ? ” 
“ Guess.” 

“ How  do  I know— soup  a la  biere  ? ” 

“Well,  yes,  soup  ; but  better  than  that.” 

“ Sourkrout  ? ” 

“Better  than  that.” 

“ A leg  of  mutton  ? ” 

“ Better  than  that,  I tell  you.” 

“Oh,  I can’t  guess  any  more,”  said  Joseph. 


“ A pheasant,  my  dear  fellow,  a pheasant 
shot  on  his  Majesty’s  pleasure-grounds,”  said 
the  sergeant,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“ Shot  on  his  Majesty’s  pleasure-grounds  ? 
Why,  there  couldn’t  be  anything  better.” 

“I’ll  answer  for  that.” 

As  they  neared  the  city,  the  rain  still  continu- 
ing to  fall,  Joseph  inquired  of  his  companion  in 
what  quarter  he  lived,  and  where  he  wished  to 
be  put  down. 

“ Sir,  this  is  too  good  of  you ” 

“ No,  no,”  said  Joseph.  “ Your  street.” 

The  sergeant  pointing  out  his  dwelling,  asked 
from  whom  he  received  so  much  kindness. 

“ In  your  turn  now,”  said  Joseph,  “guess.” 

“You  are  a military  man,  sir,  without  doubt.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  true.” 

“ Lieutenant  ? ” 

“Well,  yes,  lieutenant;  but  better  than  that.” 

“ Colonel,  perhaps  ? ” 

“ Better  than  that,  I tell  you." 

“ What,”  said  the  other,  instantly  shrinking 
back  in  the  carriage,  “ are  you  field-marshal  ? ” 

“ Better  than  that.” 

“ Ah,  you  are  the  emperor.” 

“ The  very  same,”  said  Joseph. 

There  was  no  room  in  the  carriage  for  the 
sergeant  to  fall  upon  his  knees,  but  he  offered  a 
thousand  apologies,  and  begged  the  emperor  to 
stop,  and  let  him  get  out. 

“ By  no  means,”  said  Joseph.  “ After  having 
eaten  my  pheasant,  you  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  get  rid  of  me  so  quickly.  I intend  to 
part  from  you  only  at  your  own  door.”  And 
there  the  sergeant  got  out. 

J.  F.  Gaynor,  Jr.,  ’97. 


HORACE,  BOOK  I,  ODE  38. 

TO  HIS  SERVANT. 


Boy,  I hate  all  Persian  show, 

Linden  wreaths  on  festive  brow, 
Cease  to  seek  for  roses  now, 
Where  they  hide  and  latest  grow. 

Strive  no  more  with  eager  care 

Aught  to  have  than  myrtle  plain  ; 
Myrtle  well  become  thee,  swain, 
Well  becomes  my  vine-girt  lair. 
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EDITORIALS. 


ALTHOUGH  for  several  years  past  the  elec- 
tion of  a Baseball-Manager  has  taken 
place  on  Thanksgiving,  this  year  the  older 
and  more  approved  tradition  of  holding  the  bal- 
lot in  October  was  followed.  The  voting  was 
conducted  smoothly  and  harmoniously  enough, 
and  the  result  seemed  to  be  agreeable  to  all. 
The  duties  of  such  an  office  are  indeed  onerous, 
and  should,  of  necessity,  devolve  upon  a person 
of  mature  judgment,  wide  experience,  and  gen- 
eral executive  ability.  Naturally  his  official 
actions  are  ever  open  to  criticism,  for  upon  his 
faith  and  trust  to  his  task  rests  in  great  meas- 
ure the  success  of  the  season.  He  should  be  a 
man,  too,  who  has  won  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  students;  neither  a sti'aw  to  be  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  every  gust  of  wind,  nor 
one  of  the  hard-headed  and  obstinate  class,  to 
close  his  ears  to  impartial  and  honest  criticism. 
We  sincerely  congratulate  our  new  Manager  on 
his  election,  and  hope  for  great  results  from  his 
efforts.  But  we  still  have  a word  to  add  that 
should  appeal  to  all  who  take  any  real  interest 
in  their  college.  Of  course,  it  is  the  old  ques- 
tion of  “passing  the  hat.”  There  is  no  need  to 
dwell  here,  on  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
possessing  ample  funds  for  an  enterprise. 
Everybody  recognizes  that  this  is  a matter  that 
cannot  be  overlooked,  so  let  each  one  plunge  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  contribute  his  quota, 
large  or  small,  to  the  Baseball  Association. 

* 

* * 

Considering  that  football  is  fast  losing  ground 
at  Fordham,  it  is  not  surprising  that  general 


interest  in  this  pastime  is  rapidly  waning.  The 
indications  are  that  it  will  soon  be  relegated  to 
the  past,  and  become  only  a tradition  with  us. 
In  fact,  it  is  looked  upon  generally  by  the  public 
with  more  disapproval  each  succeeding  year, 
and  were  there  any  other  sport  to  take  its  place 
in  the  cool  days  of  autumn,  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  would  soon  be  entirely  abolished.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  remnants  of  the  game  still 
among  us,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  keep  it  alive  for  class-games,  for  these  will 
help  us  to  while  away  many  an  hour  which 
might  otherwise  prove  dull  and  wearisome. 
There  was  some  talk  not  long  ago  of  establish- 
ing a class-league  in  football,  but  for  some  un- 
known reason  the  subject  has  been  dropped. 
It  is  almost  too  late  now  to  urge  the  formation 
of  such  a league  for  this  season,  but  it  is  a good 
scheme,  and  should  be  put  in  practice  next 
year. 

* 

* * 

In  our  last  issue  we  advocated  the  formation 
of  a regular  track-team,  and  hinted  at  the 
presence  of  good  material  among  us.  This  fact 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  Handicap 
Games  held  in  October,  and  a glance  at  the 
summary  will  prove  this  beyond  a doubt.  Con- 
sidering that  but  few  of  those  who  took  part 
ever  undertook  any  systematic  practice,  and 
that  none  were  in  the  best  condition,  the  show- 
ing was  extremely  good.  Now  that  the  mate- 
rial has  been  discovered,  we  again  urge  the  de- 
velopment of  it.  When  a mere  trial  can  afford 
such  remarkable  results  as  we  witnessed  in  the 
last  games,  we  can  surely  expect  to  hold  a 
more  creditable  position  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Association  than  we  have  occupied  of  late  years. 

* 

* * 

The  Annual  Retreat  of  the  Students  has  come 
and  gone,  and  the  collegiate  year  is  now  fairly 
under  way.  The  earnestness  and  fervor  with 
which  all  who  made  the  retreat  entered  upon 
the  different  exercises  of  devotion,  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  real  welfare  of  the  college.  It  is 
indeed  a great  consolation,  but  one  not  always 
fully  realized  and  appreciated  in  time,  that  in 
our  college  days  we  are  ever  in  close  touch 
with  our  holy  religion.  Later,  perhaps,  we 
shall  understand  it  more  fully,  and  then  may 
we  all  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  ever  availed 
ourselves  of  those  golden  opportunities,  with 
which  our  college-life  was  filled. 

* 

* •* 

Owing  to  the  almost  unprecedented  member- 
ship of  the  Debating  and  Historical  Societies 
this  year,  we  are  led  to  expect  unusually  good 
results.  This  large  number  is  due  to  the  present 
size  of  the  classes  of  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric, 
which  furnish  all  the  active  members  of  these 
societies.  We  can  only  urge  upon  the  members 
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of  these  associations,  especially  of  the  former, 
an  earnest  participation  in  all  the  literary  exer- 
cises, for  which  these  societies  have  been  estab- 
lished. If  collegians  would  only  become  con- 
vinced of  the  really  immense  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a hearty  endeavor  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities  in  the  Debating  So- 
ciety, this  association  would  not  only  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  spiritless  debates,  but  the 
consequent  effect  of  such  earnest  work,  on  the 
part  of  its  members,  would  be  easily  perceptible, 
as  well  m the  future  college  course  of  these 
students,  as  in  the  after-career  of  each  in  life. 

* 

* * 

The  Dramatic  Association  and  the  Glee, 
Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubs  are  also  in  full  tilt, 
and  many  are  the  rumors  of  the  success  they 
are  going  to  achieve.  That  they  will  accom- 
plish much  is  certain,  if  we  can  judge  by  the 
name  they  have  already  acquired,  and  the  ef- 
forts they  are  making  in  this  direction.  So  we 
shall  wait  in  blissful  expectation  of  a showing 
that  will  eclipse  all  others  in  intrinsic  merit. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


ANOTHER  FORDHAM  STUDENT. 


THERE  is  a diminutive  gravestone  in  the 
pretty  college-cemetery  in  Fordham,  on 
which  you  read  the  very  simple  inscrip- 
tion, “ Pat’k  Keon,  March  19,  1873.”  He  who 
lies  beneath  it  deserves  a better  epitaph.  It  is 
not,  as  one  would  fancy,  the  grave  of  some 
humble  servitor  of  the  college,  who,  by  special 
privilege,  was  laid  to  rest  in  that  sacred  spot, 
but  of  a lad  of  the  most  refined  social  surround- 
ings, and  as  sweet  a nature  and  as  bright  a 
scholar  as  ever  came  to  Fordham. 

Patrick  Gerald  Keon  was  the  son  of  Miles 
Gerald  Keon,  the  author  of  the  once  famous 
novel,  “ Dion  and  the  Sibyls.”  The  father,  an 
old  Stonyhurst  student,  if  I mistake  not,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  Bermuda,  and  on 
his  way  thither  stopped  at  New  York  and  con- 
fided his  son  to  the  care  of  the  Fathers  at  Ford- 
ham. The  boy  had  that  exquisite  literary  taste, 
as  well  as  that  sympathetic  love  of  classic  latin- 
ity,  which  makes  his  father’s  book  so  attractive. 
He  entered  the  class  of  poetry  under  Fr.  Hal- 
pin,  and  was  readily  accepted  as  its  leader.  De- 
barred from  any  public  appearance  by  an  un- 
fortunate impediment  in  his  speech,  in  his  class- 
and  written  work  he  easily  and  always  came  to 
the  front. 

He  was,  of  course,  a Sodalist,  and  to,  those 
who  knew  him  best,  was  a constant  delight  for 
the  delicate  purity  which  unconsciously  dis- 
played itself  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life. 
Never  of  strong  texture,  he  could  not  mix  much 


in  the  rougher  athletic  sports,  but  the  amiable, 
though  positive  gentlemanliness  of  his  bearing 
compelled  the  greatest  esteem  from  his  fellows 
during  all  his  college  course. 

It  is  twenty  years  and  more  since  then,  but 
the  figure  of  this  bright  and  gentle  boy  comes 
up  as  a delightful  memory  of  the  past.  He  died 
on  March  19th,  two  days  after  the  feast  of  his 
patron  saint,  of  some  gastric  trouble,  and  by  a 
singular  reversal  of  what  we  might  regard  as 
the  fitness  of  things,  the  body  of  this  singularly 
pure  and  stainless  boy  became  hideously  black 
in  death.  What  mattered  it  ? He  had  kept 
white  both  body  and  soul  in  life.  The  body 
was  but  the  soul’s  instrument.  It  had  served 
its  purpose,  and  was  flung  aside,  to  be  taken  up 
again  all-radiant  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection. 

How  the  memory  of  this  rare  boy  had  almost 
faded  from  Fordham  is  explained,  perhaps,  by 
the  fact  that  almost  a quarter  of  a century  has 
elapsed  since  then.  Almost  all  the  professors 
who  knew  him  are  laboring  elsewhere,  or  have 
gone  to  join  him  in  heaven.  The  scant  epitaph 
on  his  tombstone  looks  as  if  the  workman  who 
cut  the  marble  had  copied  the  inscription  from 
a mere  memorandum  of  the  graves,  which  was 
intended  to  be  filled  out  later.  For  the  stone 
was  placed  there  only  a year  or  so  ago  when  the 
cemetery  was  transferred  from  its  nook  in  the 
woods,  a site  that  has  since  become  part  of  the 
public  park,  to  the  place  where  it  now  is,  near 
the  College  Conservatory  and  Chapel.  Dike  his 
illustrious  compatriot,  his  epitaph  is  yet  to  be 
written,  and  when  it  is,  may  we  not  hope  that 
it  will  recall  to  our  minds  that  we  stand  over 
the  grave  of  him  who  was  dearest  to  the  heart 
of  the  author  of  “ Dion  and  the  Sibyls.” 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  routine  of  college  life,  which  had  been 
uninterrupted  for  some  time  past,  was 
agreeably  broken  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 14th,  by  a unique  entertainment  in  slight  of 
hand,  by  Mr.  Pray,  a magician  of  considerable 
merit.  Judging  from  the  enthusiastic  and  fre- 
quent applause  which  greeted  the  performer,  it 
is  but  proper  to  conclude  that  the  evening  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

— The  muse  of  History  has  once  more  taken 
her  stand  amongst  us,  under  the  protection  of 
Rev.  M.  Flynn,  S.  J.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
presence  will  diffuse  a widespread  knowledge 
of  her  noble  science  within  these  college  walls. 
Father  Flynn  will  immediately  institute  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  principal  topics  of 
ancient  and  modern  history.  In  connection 
with  these  lectures,  the  Rev.  Father  will  also 
conduct  the  meetings  of  the  Historical  Associa- 
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tion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  profi- 
ciency in  historical  composition.  At  the  elec- 
tions held  October  14th,  Mr.  Geo.  V.  Grainger, 
’97,  was  chosen  president  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Society.  On  assuming  the  chair,  the 
newly  elected  president  made  a graceful  and 
artistic  speech,  thanking  the  members,  and  as- 
suring them  of  his  intention  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  the  Association.  Essays  have  been 
assigned,  prominent  among  which  are:  “Cae- 
sar Augustus,”  P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97  ; “Fred- 
ei’ick  the  Great,”  Jas.  J.  Donovan,  ’97  ; “ Napo- 
leon,” Chas.  E.  Downes,  ’98;  “The  Empress 
Catherine,”  J.  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98  ; “ Plato,”  John 

Atkinson,  ’97  ; “ Lord  Chatham,"  Jno.  T.  De- 
laney, ’97  ; “ George  Washington,”  James  A. 

Wilson,  ’97. 

— St.  John’s  Debating  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  for  the  scholastic  year,  1896-97,  Sun- 
day evening,  October  18th.  The  society  is  un- 
usually large  this  year,  the  roll-call  showing 
forty  members.  The  balloting  for  officers  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jno.  T.  Delaney, 
’97,  vice-president  ; Mr.  Jos.  F.  Shea,  ’97,  cor- 
responding secretary  ; and  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Joyce, 
’98,  treasurer.  The  Rev.  President  briefly  out- 
lined the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished; 
the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

— A change  which  has  been  universally 
noticed,  and  at  the  same  time  given  entire  satis- 
faction is  the  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  College  parlor.  The  introduction  of  several 
large  palms,  together  with  a fine  old  painting, 
tend  largely  to  deprive  the  room  of  its  former 
prosaic  appearance,  also  giving  it  a far  more 
cheerful  and  home-like  aspect.  To  the  author 
of  the  change,  all  thanks  ! “ Palmam , qui  meruit , 

ferat." 

— We  take  this  opportunity  of  extending  to 
the  readers  of  The  Monthly  the  cordial  invi- 
tation of  Rev.  John  Fox,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Sci- 
ences, to  visit  the  Scientific  Department.  FT. 
Fox  has  set  up  on  an  elaborate  scale  sets  of 
Geissler’s  tubes;  also  Brookes’  tubes  for  exhibit- 
ing the  famous  Rbntgen  Rays,  and  their  won- 
derful powers.  Accordingly,  he  will  be  only 
too  happy  to  show  them  to  those  who  may 
visit  his  domain  in  Science  Hall. 

—All  echoes  of  the  retreat,  we  suppose,  have 
nearly  died  away  amid  the  engrossing  cares 
and  trials  of  student  life.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  feel  assured,  from  the  tenor  of  surroundings, 
that  there  resulted  from  Rev.  Fr.  McCloskey’s 
earnest  endeavors  something  apart  from  the 
mere  pleasure  afforded  by  oratory  ; something 
better  than  the  bare  remembrance  of  a good 
sermon  ; something,  in  fact,  which  is  to  bear 
fruit  a hundred-fold  in  the  spiritual  life  of  every 
one.  The  closing  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Fr.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Col- 


lege, who  gave  a discourse  of  unquestioned 
merit,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  atten- 
tion. 

— The  new  management  of  the  Baseball-As- 
sociation, of  which  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  ’97,  is 
the  energetic  president,  predicts  for  us  a most 
successful  season  on  the  diamond.  Games  are 
being  arranged  with  all  the  prominent  colleges, 
and  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  officers  of 
the  Association,  if  the  Maroon  fails  to  wave 
victoriously  over  many  a hard-fought  field. 
Let  the  players,  then,  join  one  and  all  in  pre- 
senting a strictly  first-class  team  when  the 
season  opens  next  spring. 

— St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association,  at  its  first 
meeting,  elected  Mr.  John  F.  Gaynor,  ’97,  presi- 
dent. Mr.  P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97,  will  still  con- 
tinue to  manage  the  “properties,”  an  office 
which  he  filled  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned  during  last  year.  “Julius  Caesar” 
is  in  preparation.  “Brutus”  has  been  assigned 
to  Jos.  A.  Kelly,  ’97  ; “ Cassius,”  to  Jas.  J. 

Donovan,  ’97;  and  “Mark  Antony”  to  R.  E. 
McDonnell,  ’97.  The  play  will  be  given  on 
Thanksgiving  evening. 

— The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  are  making 
wonderful  strides  toward  perfection.  Mr.  E. 
De  L.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  and  Prof.  Frederic  Halm 
are  still  the  guiding  spirits  of  these  organiza- 
tions, and  the  results  of  their  devoted  labors 
should  be  appreciated  by  all,  without  exception. 
The  two  clubs  will  appear  on  November  4th,  at 
a concert  to  be  given  for  the  financial  aid  of  St. 
Augustine’s  church.  A public  concert  by  the 
same  associations  is  now  an  assured  fact  ; it  is 
to  be  given  early  in  February.  A medley  of 
the  principal  songs  of  the  day  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  Prof.  Halm,  and  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  earnest  efforts  the  members  of  the 
Glee  Club  are  making  to  render  their  produc- 
tions acceptable,  it  ought  certainly  to  prove  an 
unqualified  success. 

— By  way  of  criticism.  The  most  artistic  solo 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  during  the  past 
month,  was  Mr.  John  F'.  Gaynor’s  rendering  of 
“ Ave  Maris  Stella,”  set  to  the  beautiful  music 
of  Rubinstein’s  celebrated  melody  in  F.  Mr. 
Gaynor’s  voice  has  increased  in  richness  and 
power  in  the  past  few  months  to  a remarkable 
degree,  so  that  he  promises  to  develop  into  a 
tenor  of  the  highest  order. 

— In  the  early  part  of  October,  Fordham  was 
honored  by  a visit  from  Mr.  Munro,  Editor  of 
the  North  American  Review.  Mr.  Munro  was  es- 
corted through  the  various  departments  of  the 
College  by  Rev.  Fr.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  and  on 
leaving  expressed  his  pleasure  at  what  he  had 
seen.  We  trust  the  distinguished  gentleman 
will  frequently  honor  us  with  a visit. 
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— Another  notable  visitor  of  the  month  was 
Hon.  Mr.  Tuck,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick.  His  Honor  seemed  to  be 
much  pleased  with  the  College  and  its  surround- 
ings. 

James  A.  Wilson,  '97. 


THE  ANNUAL  FALL  GAMES— 
OCTOBER  i5th. 


IT  would  certainly  savor  of  exaggeration  if  I 
should  say  that  the  managers  of  athletics 
had  made  a contract  with  the  dispensers  of 
fine  weather  and  sunshine  fortheir  annual  field- 
day,  but  at  least  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  our 
sturdy  athletes  possess  the  good  will  of  old  Sol, 
for,  after  a week  of  cold,  dispiriting  gloom,  he 
shone  forth  in  radiant  glory  with  all  his  wonted 
warmth  and  power  on  the  morning  of  October 
15th.  King  /Eolus,  too,  looked  on  with  kindly 
eye,  and  sent  from  the  balmy  southwest  a de- 
lightful breeze,  his  share  in  the  making  up  of  a 
real  autumn  day.  And  thus  it  was  it  came 
about  that  our  Athletic  Association  had  ideal 
weather  for  the  celebration  of  their  Annual  Fall 
Games. 

As  the  events  of  the  day  progressed  it  became 
manifest  to  the  assembled  spectators  that  we 
possessed  among  our  number  athletic  ability  of 
no  mean  or  inconsiderable  merit.  This  ability, 
as  it  was  unexpected,  at  leasttosome,  has  never 
been  developed  by  a proper  system  of  athletic 
training,  consequently  what  its  real  value  or 
worth  may  be  can  scarcely  at  present  be  es- 
timated. We  venire  to  state,  however,  that  if 
the  gentlemen  referred  to  undertake  a course  of 
training  they  will  in  every  way  be  competent  to 
augment  their  own  and  the  glory  of  their  Alma 
Mater  upon  the  field  of  sport.  Now,  as  our 
College  has  begun  to  figure  prominently  in  the 
department  of  field  athletics,  let  not  these  gen- 
tlemen permit  the  opportunity  to  pass  unheeded. 
Let  them,  on  the  contrary,  seize  the  chance  now 
presented,  and  by  judicious  practice  and  train- 
ing enhance  their  own  prowess,  and  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  foundations  so  admirably  laid 
by  our  popular  fellow-student  and  star  athlete, 
J.  Francis  Quinlan,  ’97. 

This,  however,  by  way  of  parentheses.  Now 
to  the  games  themselves.  The  palm  of  victory 
was,  of  course,  carried  off  by  J.  F.  Quinlan,  97, 
and  his  performances  were  excellent  in  every 
particular.  Among  other  less  prominent  ath- 
letes are  A.  L.  DeFerrari,  1900,  who  showed  re- 
markable speed  in  the  100-yard  dash;  also 
Fred  W.  Wren,  1900,  who  easily  surpassed  his 
rivals  in  the  shot-putting  contest.  John  J.  Dunne, 
’98,  also  exhibited  considerable  speed  in  the  300- 
yard  run.  In  the  running  broad  jump,  Thos. 


E.  Adams,  ’98,  and  A.  L.  DeFerrari,  1900,  easily 
excelled.  Harry  Downes,  1900,  cleared  the 
highest  mark  in  the  running  high  jump,  and 
consequently  was  adjudged  victor.  Besides 
these,  Messrs.  Barry,  ’98;  McDonnell,  1900,  and 
McLaughlin,  1901,  are  worthy  of  mention.  The 
results  are  appended,  as  follows  : 

1 . 100-yard  Dash,  Final  Heat — Won  by  Quin- 
lan, ’97;  DeFerrari,  1900  (5  yds.),  second.  Time, 
10  1-5  seconds. 

2.  50-yard  Dash  (Prep.) — Won  by  McLaugh- 
lin, 1901;  McDonnell,  1900,  second.  Time,  6 2-5 
seconds. 

3.  Putting  1 6-lb.  Shot — Won  by  Wren,  1900 
(32  ft.  8 in.);  Barry,  ’98,  second  (30  ft.  10  in.). 

4.  120-yard  Hurdle  Race  (Five  2 ft.  6 in. 
Hurdles) — Won  by  Quinlan,  ’97;  Adams,  ’98, 
second.  Time,  15  2-5  seconds. 

5.  880-vard  Run — Won  by  Wren,  1900  (60 
yds.);  Swetnam,  ’99  (40  yds.),  second.  Time, 
2:15. 

6.  Running  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Adams, 
’98,  20  ft.  5 in.  (2  ft.);  DeFerrari,  1900,  20  ft.  1 
in.  (2  ft.  6 in.). 

7.  300-yard  Dash — Won  by  Dunne,  ’98  (20 
yds.);  Quinlan,  ’97  (scratch),  second.  Time,  33 
2-5  seconds. 

8.  Running  High  Jump — Won  by  Downes, 

1900,  5 ft.  4 in.  (4  in.);  Adams,  ’98,  5 ft.  1 in.  (3 
in.),  second.  James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


MR.  THOS.  GAFFNEY  TAAFE  was  one  of 
the  old  boys  who  visited  his  alma  mater 
during  the  past  month.  He  called  to  see 
Rev.  Fr.  O'Reilly,  S.  J.,  his  old  time  professor. 

— Messrs.  R.  O.  Hughes  and  Daniel  E.  Kier- 
nan  passed  an  afternoon  at  the  College  shortly 
before  their  return  to  the  Seminary.  They 
were  entertained  in  the  handsome  apartments 
of  Mr.  P.  Paulding  Brant,  by  the  members  of  the 
class  of  ’97.  During  the  course  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  Hughes  contributed  some  vocal  gems  with 
his  customary  good  will.  Rev.  P'r.  »Cowardin 
also  read  some  selections  from  Thos.  Nelson 
Page’s  beautiful  Southern  stories  in  his  own 
inimitable  style,  and  the  meeting  dispersed 
amid  the  smiles  of  all. 

— Mr.  John  Dyer,  ’96,  has  entered  the  semi- 
nary to  study  for  the  priesthood.  He  is  located 
at  Dunwoodie,  about  seven  miles  distant  from 
Fordham,  and  within  easy  reach  of  his  old 
friends  here  at  College.  The  Monthly  wishes 
him  every  success. 

— Mr.  Michael  Doran,  ’94,  was  here  October 
19th  renewing  his  old  acquaintance.  Mike  is  in 
the  best  of  health,  and  is  pursuing  a course  of 
Law  at  Columbia  College. 
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Rev.  Jas.  J.  Dougherty  and  Rev.M.  Fitzpatrick, 
both  graduates,  one  of  the  sixties,  the  other  a 
decade  later,  recently  visited  us,  recalling  events 
and  scenes  of  their  college  days. 

— It  is  reported  from  reliable  sources  that  Mr. 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Albany  Timcs-Union.  Good  boy,  Martin  ! 
All  success  in  your  editorial  labors  ! Mr.  Jos.  A. 
Farrell,  ’96,  is  also  attached  to  the  same  publi- 
cation. 

— Messrs.  Thos.  Calkins,  ’96  and  R.  C.  Mitchell, 
’96,  are  both  studying  medicine  at  Georgetown 
University.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  at  the  same  time 
taking  the  post-graduate  course  in  Arts. 

—Mr.  L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95,  is  entering  upon 
the  study  of  Law  at  Georgetown  University, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  last  year. 
Louis  was  editor-in-chief  of  Ti-ie  Monthly  dur- 
ing his  senior  year,  and  proved  himself  the 
most  successful  of  late  years. 

— Mr.  John  B.  Sprague,  a student  here  in  ’84 
and  ’85,  was  found  strolling  about  the  grounds 
lately  viewing  the  many  improvements  which 
have  come  over  the  College  since  the  days  when 
he  was  a student.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  unfolding  the  many 
attractions  of  his  old  college  home. 

- — Mr.  Maurice  E.  Doran,  ’95,  has  been  suffer- 
ing ill-health  for  the  past  few  months  and  is 
intending  to  take  a trip  to  the  balmy  South- 
west to  recuperate.  We  sincerely  hope  he  may 
regain  his  wonted  strength,  and  return  to  prose- 
cute with  renewed  vigor  his  studies  in  Law. 

— It  is  the  happy  office  of  The  Monthly  to 
announce  the  advent  into  the  world  on  Septem- 
ber 20th,  of  Master  Philip  Anson  Livingston, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Ludlow  Livingston. 
As  Mr.  Livingston  is  himself  an  old  Fordhamite, 
the  happy  news  will  be  doubly  acceptable  to 
those  who  were  his  fellow  students.  We  tender 
our  sincerest  congratulations,  and  trust  that 
some  time  after  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  young  gentleman  may  be  found  en- 
rolled among  the  sons  of  old  Fordham. 

— Louis  Callan,  who  was  a member  of  the 
class  of  ’98,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  his 
companions  at  F'ordham,  paid  us  a visit  last 
month. 

— It  is  our  intention  to  devote  this  column 
almost  exclusively  to  the  old  boys.  Therefore, 
all  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  or  doings 
of  those  who  were  here  in  past  years  will  be 
gladly  received,  and  accorded  a place  among 
our  notes. 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


A NUMBER  of  ambitious  athletes,  eager  to 
win  the  laurels  of  victory,  assembled  on 
the  campus  on  Thursday,  October  15th, 
to  compete  in  the  games  of  the  annual  fall  meet, 
held  by  St.  John’s  Athletic  Association.  Great 
interest  and  dauntless  energy  were  shown,  and, 
as  a consequence,  every  event  was  closely  con- 
tested. Many  unexpected  victors  were  brought 
to  the  front,  who  promise  to  win  great  laurels 
for  Fordham  in  the  future.  The  summary  of 
the  events  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

All  are  aware  of  the  great  success  attained 
by  the  members  of  the  Dramatic  Association 
last  year.  The  Society  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  work  ; for  who,  let  me  ask,  will 
ever  forget  “Macbeth,”  or  “The  Bells?”  All 
unite  in  wishing  the  present  members  of  the 
Association  even  greater  success  than  that 
gained  by  their  predecessors,  or  by  themselves 
in  their  past  efforts. 

Many  an  exciting  game  has  been  witnessed 
on  the  tennis  courts  during  the  past  month. 
From  all  appearances  “neither  the  winter 
storms,  nor  fire,  nor  floods,  nor  war  can  sepa- 
rate ” the  enthusiastic  players  from  their  be- 
loved game.  Flowever,  as  the  cold  weather  is 
now  approaching,  we  would  beg  the  muscular 
lovers  of  the  sport  to  refrain  from  those  long 
drives  that  endanger  the  safety  of  the  windows. 

On  the  evening  of  October  14th  the  students 
enjoyed  an  entertainment  in  legerdemain,  by  a 
prestidigitator  of  no  mean  ability.  During  the 
performance  the  magician  displayed  many  be- 
wildering and  amusing  tricks,  which  drew  from 
his  audience  expressions  of  admiration,  inter- 
mingled with  peals  of  laughter.  The  various 
feats  of  juggling  cannot  be  omitted  without  a 
word  of  commendation.  On  the  whole  we 
must  say  that  the  evening  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyable and  enjoyed. 

A very  interesting  and  eagerly  contested 
game  of  football  occurred  on  Tuesday,  October 
20th,  a holiday  granted  through  the  kindness 
of  Rev.  Fr.  Rector.  The  Freshmen  faced  a 
picked  team  from  the  first  division,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  them  after  a hard-fought 
struggle,  by  a score,  10  to  4. 

The  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  who, 
by  the  way,  have  already  become  prominent  in 
athletics  and  other  sports,  have  chosen  their 
class  officers  as  follows:  President,  Philip 

Reilly  ; vice-president,  Frederick  Wren  ; sec- 
retary, Ambrose  Dunnigan  ; treasurer,  George 
Seep  ; historian,  James  O’Neil  ; baseball-mana- 
ger, John  J.  Toohey  ; baseball-captain,  Philip 
Reilly  ; football-manager,  James  McLoughlin  ; 
and  football-captain,  A.  L.  De  P'errare. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Parthenian  So- 
dality, still  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
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H.  Brosnan,  S.  J.,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
term  were  chosen  : Jere.  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98,  was 
elected  prefect;  R.  Emmet  Shields,  ’98,  first  as- 
sistant; J.  F.  Gaynor,  ’97,  second  assistant;  John 
Delaney,  ’97,  and  Robert  McDonald,  ’97,  lectors. 

The  officers  of  the  Baseball-Association  are 
working  hard  at  present  to  prepare  a large  and 
attractive  schedule.  All  the  larger  colleges  have 
been  invited  to  play  the  Fordhams,  and  from 
present  prospects  we  are  justified  in  looking 
forward  to  a most  interesting  season  of  base- 
ball. 

The  attractions  of  old  St.  John’s  induced  Mil- 
ler Preston  to  visit  us  once  more  before  leaving 
for  the  West.  We  hope  he  will  again  find  lei- 
sure to  call  upon  us  before  his  departure  for  his 
new  home. 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98. 


EXCHANGES. 


Current  Literature  is  full  of  bright,  newsy 
articles.  It  leaves  the  political  situation  alone, 
and  a person  can  read  its  entire  contents  with- 
out worrying  himself  about  either  gold  or 
silver.  It  is  well  to  have  thorough  agitation 
and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  questions  of 
the  day;  but  one  who  cares  only  to  delve  into 
literature  is  apt  to  grow  tired  when  he  finds 
nothing  but  politics  in  the  many  papers  he  re- 
views. Catering  to  that  class  of  literary  men 
who  have  not  become  absorbed  by  the  discus- 
sion of  topics  of  the  day,  Current  Literature 
leaves  the  political  questions  to  her  contempo- 
raries. 

The  Literary  Digest  offers  a long  list  of  instruct- 
ive articles  upon  the  greatest  variety  of  topics. 
Dealing  with  Wm.  J.  Bryan’s  reception  by  the 
Yale  students  it  strongly  condemns  their  “un- 
mannerly” conduct,  strengthening  its  position 
by  opinions  from  the  daily  press.  There  are  so 
many  good  magazines  to-day  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  read  them  except  in  the  form  of  a 
“digest.”  In  the  periodical  mentioned  you  get 
only  the  best,  the  poorer  articles  being  kept  out 
of  your  way,  and  you  can  read  every  item  with 
the  certain  conviction  that  it  will  prove  of  in- 
terest. 

Short  Stories  for  October  is  most  interesting. 
The  tales  are  all  bright  and  entertaining,  and 
the  interest  never  lags  from  the  time  one  takes 
up  the  book  until  he  has  finished  the  last  story. 

To  a man  who  is  a crank  upon  the  art  of  sing- 
ing properly — voice  culture,  in  other  words — 
Werner  s Magazine  is  a treasure.  As  usual,  most 
of  its  articles  deal  with  the  art  of  speaking,  and 
its  pages  will  prove  full  of  interest  to  all  elocu- 
tionists. 


If  the  colleges,  in  general,  gave  as  much  time 
and  space  to  creditable  articles  upon  literary 
subjects  as  they  do  to  writing  up  localisms  and 
athletic  notes,  they  would  prove  more  interest-^ 
ing  to  outsiders.  Do  not  put  an  article  on 
Shakespeare  among  the  advertisements,  nor  dis- 
cuss football  upon  the  first  page  of  your  journals. 
Keep  school  news  in  the  background  as  much 
as  possible. 

Among  its  many  other  excellences  The  Stylus 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  point  just  men- 
tioned. It  has  as  many  local  notes  as  other  col- 
lege papers,  but  they  are  out  of  the  way — only 
to  be  found  when  sought. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  the  Holy  Cross  Purple 
easily  surpasses  all  the  college  papers.  “Lan- 
guage, a Criterion  of  Knowledge,”  by  a graduate 
of  ’79,  is  very  fine.  His  plea  for  a different  sys- 
tem in  the  schools,  a system  in  which  the  study 
of  language  would  not  be  merely  nominal — in 
the  prospectus,  only — is  worthy  of  a great  deal  of 
attention.  “To  a Dead  Butterfly”  is  fanciful 
and  pretty.  “The  Centenary  of  Robert  Burns” 
is  also  very  good. 

People  of  a constructive,  mechanical  turn  of 
mind  will  find  plenty  food  for  thought  in  the 
article  upon  “Modern  Built-up  Guns”  in  The 
Polytechnic. 

The  Niagara  Index  is  the  only  one  of  our  col- 
lege friends  that  dares  to  come  forth  and  declare 
itself  upon  the  insult  offered  Wm.  J.  Bryan  at 
New  Haven.  It  does  it  in  strong,  vigorous 
terms,  but  is  fair  throughout.  “If  a college- 
training is  to  make  hoodlums  of  us  all,  then  we 
are  indeed  in  a sad  need  of  reform,”  is  the 
writer’s  conclusion,  a conclusion  of  which  we 
all  approve. 

Our  friend  “ The  Ozul"  is  with  us  once  again, 
and  its  worth  atones  for  its  tardiness.  It  is  full 
of  well-written,  interesting  articles  upon  a va- 
riety of  subjects.  Success  attend  your  tenth 
volume!  We  hope  to  see  The  Owl  every  month. 

When  a question  of  personal  beauty  requires 
a decision  refer  it  to  The  Mount  every  time. 
This  suggestion  is  forced  from  us  by  The  Mount' s 
very  just  appreciation  of  the  photograph  of  our 
staff,  which  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Monthly. 

The  Dial , as  usual,  is  right  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  it  has  established  during 
past  years,  and  is  interesting  throughout. 

Among  the  many  other  exchanges  received 
we  note:  The  Lafayette , The  St.  Mary  s Sentinel , 
Salve  Regina , The  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart , The  Viatprian , The  Northwest  Review, 
The  Student' s Journal,  The  Agnetian  Monthly,  St. 
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Joseph  of  the  Oaks , The  S.  V.  C.  Student , The 
Trinity  Tablet , 7/h?  Notre  Dame  Scholastic , Leaflets 
from  Loretto,  St.  Xavier  s Monthly , Mt.  St.  Mary  s 
Record , and  .S7.  Joseph' s Collegian. 

John  Atkinson,  ’97. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Vocation  of  Edward  Conway.  By  M. 
F.  Egan.  Benziger  Bros.,  Publishers. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  story  is  extremely  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  It  constitutes  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  character  of  Edward  Conway, 
especially,  a happy  blending  of  romance  and  re- 
ligion. All  the  characters  with  but  two  excep- 
tions are  delineated  as  groping  about  in  the 
uncertain  light  of  the  sects,  among  which  extreme 
High-Churchism  plays  an  important  part.  The 
vocation  of  Edward  Conway  is  emphasized 
in  the  apostolic  mission  he  performs  in  the  ulti- 
mate conversion  to  the  true  faith  of  the  heroine, 
and  her  lover,  a Ritualist  minister. 

A Woman  of  Fortune.  By  Christian  Reid. 
Benziger  Bros.,  Publishers,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Chicago.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  heroine  is  a Southern  girl,  Cecil  Lorimer, 
a beauty,  and  the  possessor  of  a large  fortune. 
She  is  peculiarly  strong-minded,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  who  seek  to  use  their  wealth  to  some 


really  useful  end.  This  end  is  accomplished  in 
her  union  with  General  Tyrconnel,  a refined 
Irish  gentleman.  Tyrconnel  is  endeavoring, 
from  his  position  as  landlord,  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  but  through  com- 
parative poverty  is  unable  to  fulfil  his  inten- 
tions. Miss  Lorimer’s  wealth  supplies  the 
necessary  funds.  She,  however,  conceals  from 
him  the  fact  of  her  wealth  until  she  sufficiently 
tests  his  devotion.  It  is  an  interesting  book, 
and  one  that  should  have  a place  in  every  Cath- 
olic library. 

Gaffine’s  Devout  Instructions  on  the  Epis- 
tles and  Gospels.  Benziger  Bros.,  Pub- 
lishers, New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
Price,  $1.00. 

A book  that  every  devout  Catholic  should 
have  and  use.  In  its  new  edition,  with  its 
many  handsome  illustrations,  it  is  most  at- 
tractive. The  text  has  been  carefully  revised 
by  painstaking  men,  and  the  preface  is  from  the 
pen  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Ethelred  Preston.  By  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J. 
Benziger  Bros.,  Publishers,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Chicago.  Price,  85  cents. 

The  Crown  of  Mary.  A Complete  Manual 
of  Devotions  and  Prayers  for  all  Devout 
Clients  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Benziger 
Bros.,  Publishers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago.  Price,  60  cents  to  $1.50. 

John  Atkinson,  ’97. 


O’KEEFE  HIGH-GRADE 
FOUNTAIN  PEN.— 

UNLIKE  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

Construction  and 
Combination  of  Parts. 

EVERY  PART  NEW  AND  NOVEL, 
COMPLETE  AND  PRACTICAL. 

If  cannot  obtain  at  your  Book  Store,  to  introduce 
Pen  in  your  college,  on  receipt  of  cash  with  order,  will 
send  by  register  mail  one  Pen  at  20  per  cent,  discount. 
Clubs  of  five  at  25  per  cent,  discount.  Clubs  of  ten  at 
30  per  cent,  discount. 

No.  2 No.  3 No.  4 

Price $2.50  $3.00  $3.50 

Call  at  office  of  your  college  paper  and  see  illustration  of 
Pen,  and  opinions  relative  to  same.  Address 

WILLIAM  H.  O’KEEFE, 

60  Main  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Advise  if  fine,  medium,  or  coarse-pointed  pens  are  wanted. 


ESTABLISHED  l8l8. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

FALL  AND  WINTER,  1896-97. 

Our  present  season’s  stock  is  now  ready  in 
all  departments.  For  clothing  to  order  a full 
line  of  Scotch  Fancies,  Isle  of  Harris  and  other 
homespuns, — plain  and  mixture  lambs-wool, 
etc.,  from  the  best  London  Jobbers. 

Our  Ready=made  stock  shows  the  usual 
season’s  changes  in  style, — some  novelties  in 
the  way  of  trim,  and  especially  an  avoidance 
of  the  exaggerations  of  fashions  so  often  found 
in  lower  grades  of  Ready-made  garments. 

Catalogues,  samples,  and  rules  for  self-meas- 
urement will  be  sent  on  application. 


That 


Tired  Feeling 


IS  NOT  EXPERIENCED  WREN  YOU  RIDE  THE 

STRA  US  TIRE 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Ave., 


Sole  Agent  for 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


on  your  ’96 

MOUNT. 

IT  IS  THE  FASTEST,  EASIEST  RIDING, 
AND  HARDEST  TO  PUNCTURE  : 
REPAIRABLE  BY  ANYONE. 

Your  Local  Dealer  can  Supply  them. 

THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  Mass. 


A.  DACENAES, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CONFECTIONERY, 

Bon  Bons  and  Fancy  Candies  a Specialty. 

1370  Wlprd  Hue., 

NEW  YORK. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
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NEW  YORK. 


cotoq  STERLING, 

THE  COLLEGE  BARBER. 

Kingsbridge  Road,  Near  the  Fordham  Station. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER  & AMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

and 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS, 

205,  207,  209  & 211  Third  Avenue, 

Corner  of  18th  St.,  New  York. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin 
and  Meissen  Porcelain.  Purest  Hammered  Platinum,  Bal- 
ances and  Weights,  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological 
Apparatus,  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

No.  181  WEST  STREET, 

James  Olweli.. 

Jossrn  F Carrigan.  NEW  YORK. 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


Steam,  Water  Heating 
and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 


Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 


Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 
and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  & Ventilating 

ALL  CLASSES  OF 

Buildings. 


Mulliern  Steam  Heating  Co,, 

401  West  59th  Street, 


Repairing 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


NEW  YORK. 


F.  DSiLCOIT, 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

Jeweler  and  Diamond  Setter, 

No.  12  MAIDEN  LANE, 

Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

Dealer  in 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

89  AND  90  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 


Fulton  Street  Side. 


NEW  YORK. 


I^EV.  SUPBI^IO^S 

Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

XTEW  YORK. 

HENRY  HEIDE, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  and  16  Harrison  St.,  and  179  Franklin  St„  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

W.  K.  NORTHALL, 

613  Kingsbridge  Road,  Cor.  Highbridge  Road, 
FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK, 

BICYCLES 

Repaired  and  Bnilt  to  Order.  Full  Line  of  Sundries. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City.— 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and.  Lin  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 


NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 
227  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  H.  H.  Sisson , 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College , 

Downtown  Office,  503  Fifth  Avenue. 


GEO' MURPHY- 


t J t 


MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

fHPTPGRAPHIC  ©09D5 

Six  doors  W.  of  B’way.  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  i 


ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PIGS  FEET, 
SAUSAGES,  Etc. 


Foot  of  East  1 28th  St., 

MEW  YORK. 


A.  CROCAN,  Manager. 


Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


C.A 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON, 

EAST  14th  ST.,  Cor.  5th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 


Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 


s.  stiner  & co., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 


Pickled  or  Plain, 

357?  358  359  Washington  Fisli  Market, 

NEW  YORK. 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

CARBONATED  BEtfEpjEg, 

119  EAST  124th  STREET. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A..  1893. 


ADAMS  & CO, 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 
Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc-, 

6th  Avenue,  Between  21st  and  22d  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  OUTFITTERS 

TO 

^t.  ©ollcgc 

In  Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  re- 
quirements, in  fact,  everything  in  the  Sporting 
Coods  line.  Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Ca- 
noes, and  Launches  Gymnasiums  and 
Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

WM.  WOOD, 

23  WEST  125th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

RIDABOCK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 


BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT 

David  Mayer  Brewing  Go. 

Solicits  your  order  for 

LAGER  BEER, 

Domestic  and  Bavarian  Process, 
ALES  AND  PORTER. 

Address  orders 

1235  FULTON  AVE., 

New  York  City. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.S.  A.,  1893. 
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MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Established  1847.  Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

113  Produce  Ez. 


Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John’s  College. 


CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  Fora 

Srompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
I U N N & CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a year.  Single 
copies,  25  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  & CO.,  New  York,  361  Broadway, 


PI£|\I0  MUSIC. 

“ Young  People’s  Classics,” 

51  Pieces,  128  Pages. 

“ Students’  Classics.” 

37  Pieces,  143  Pages. 

“ Fairy  Fingers.” 

For  very  small  hands.  36  Easy  Compositions. 

Price,  each,  Paper,  $1  ; Boards,  $1.25 ; Gilt,  $2. 


“BAY  STATE” 

GUITARS,  MANDOLINS,  BANJOS  AND  ZITHERS. 

Absolutely  the  Standard  Instruments  of  the  World. 

Patrons  will  find  in  our  store  the  largest  stock  of  Musical  Merchandise 
in  New  York. 


DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  18th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 


WOOLENS 


Nos.  498  & 500  BROADWAY, 

Branch  House,  Cor.  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Cor.  Court  & Pearl  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


faintitig 


MA1)F,  EASY  FOR  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 
By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study,  outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

JOST  An  i llustrateil  pamphlet  of  sixty  sub- 
jects, with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application.*®#, 

F.  W.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO., 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York; 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ARTISTS’  MATERIALS,  FAINTS,  FINE 
VARNISHES. 


X.  STOUTENBOROUBH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hotel  and  Steamship  Supplies, 

Nos.  270  & 272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY, 

8th  Ave.,  bet.  40th  and  41st  Sts., 

DtpNDFAMCflpDJ 

House  Furnishing  and  Upholstery. 


WIGS  AND  flAKING-UP  — 

Are  Furnished  the  principal  Dramatic 

and  Operatic  Societies,  by 

GLUTH,  COYLE  & DEUTSCHMANN, 

20  West  27th  Street,  - - NEW  YORK. 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
(within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 

KELLY  & POWER, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Fruit  and  Produce, 

No.  141  West  Street,  New  York. 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 
Sweaters  in  great  variety. 


M.  J.  BICCAEME, 

DEALER  IN 


CAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

ELDRED  & HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

KISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

mvm™:}  New  York. 


M.  KELLY.  Telephone  Call,  J.  J.  POWER. 

231  Washington  St.  4016  Cortlandt  St. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON.  WM.  H.  BARRON. 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  & GO., 


Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  ol 


ROPE,  OORD,  TWINE,  WICKING, 

Brooms,  Brushes,  &c., 
WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 
141  Chambers  St.  and  2 Hudson  St., 


P.  O.  Box  2726. 


NEW  YORK. 


-#  *84*~*896*  #— 


SCIENCE  HALL. 


JUNIORS’  HALL. 


Fordham,  New  York. 


On  Harlem  Railroad,  between  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Hound 

JESUIT  FATHERS, 


University,  College, 

Academic  and  Preparatory  Classes, 


Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 

Military  Drill  by  an  ArmyOffleer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM. 


APPLY  TO 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.J. 

President 


}T.  JOHN'S  HAl  i PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


TELEPHONE  CALL,  37  TREMONT. 


THE  FACULTY  BUILDING  AND  SENIORS’  HALL. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


SINCE  our  last  issue,  the  College  Battalion  has 
been  reorganized  by  the  Commandant, 
Capt.  F.  H.  Edmunds,  upon  the  basis  of 
four  companies.  To  permit  of  such  a disposition, 
which  circumstances  have  rendered  necessary,  all 
military  formations  are  effected  in  single  rank. 
This  fact  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a handicap 
in  the  performance  of  certain  prescribed  manoeu- 
vres, but  it  is  by  no  means  one  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overcome.  With  goodwill  and  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  officers  and  privates,  there  is 
no  obvious  reason  why  the  record  of  our  Bat- 
talion should  not  in  every  way  equal  that  of  years 
more  auspicious  in  their  beginnings. 

— Fordham’s  “ Ben-Hur,”  as  our  representative 
athlete  was  appropriately  styled  by  the  Rev. 
President,  in  his  monthly  address,  returned  lrom 
the  lists  laden  with  the  fruits  of  his  well  earned 
victories.  The  contests  were  at  Georgetown,  and 
the  occasion  was  the  annual  Fall  sports  of  that 
University’s  Athletic  Association.  Mr.  Quinlan 
fully  deserved  the  measure  of  success  he  obtained, 
for  B.  J.  Wefers,  the  intercollegiate  champion,  and 
Frank’s  only  real  competitor,  was  pushed,  we  may 
say,  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  newspaper  re- 
ports to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Frank 
was  second  in  each  of  the  three  events  in  which  he 
was  entered,  namely,  the  one  hundred  yards  dash  ; 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  dash ; and  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  hurdle.  The  time, 
needless  to  say,  was  dangerously  close  to  the 
record  in  all  events.  We  feel,  moreover,  and,  we 
imagine,  our  sister  College  feels,  that  her  present 
champion  has  in  J.  Frank  Quinlan  a doughty  op- 
ponent, and  in  every  way,  “ a foeman  worthy  of 
his  steel.” 

— The  class  of  Philosophy  underwent  its  first  fire 
on  Oct.  31st,  the  occasion  being  the  specimen  in 
Dialectics.  There  were  present,  besides  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  Rhetoric,  Rev.  Fr.  Rector, 
Fr.  Jouin,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Fr. 
Mullan,  Fr.  O’Reilly,  Professor  for  the  present 
year,  and  Fr.  Quirk,  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  Be- 


fore this  issue  will  have  appeared,  the  class  will 
have  made  its  second  appearance  at  the  public  dis- 
putation in  Critics  and  Metaphysics,  a criticism 
of  which  event  will  follow  in  a later  issue. 

— The  subject  for  the  Biographical  Essay  Com- 
petition has  been  announced.  It  is  “ Sir  Thomas 
More,  Chancellor  of  England  a subject  at  once 
historical  and  religious.  This  competition  is 
open  only  to  such  members  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety as  are  also  members  of  the  class  of  Philoso- 
phy. The  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  successful 
essayist  is  a handsome  gold  medal  valued  at  fifty 
dollars. 

— The  College  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  certain- 
ly added  new  laurels  to  their  crown  at  the  sacred 
concert  given  on  Nov.  4th,  at  St.  Augustine’s 
Church  in  this  city.  The  Mandolin  Quartette 
rendered  almost  faultlessly  the  “ Ave  Maria  ” from 
Mascagni’s  opera,  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  This 
selection  had  been  arranged  for  quartette  by  Prof. 
Halm.  The  Glee  Club  showed  the  fruits  of 
their  careful  training  in  their  superb  rendering  of 
“ Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  as  arranged  by  Dudley 
Buck.  This  composer’s  music  is  remarkable  for 
the  richness  of  the  harmonic  effect  it  produces  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  preparation  by  amateurs  can 
only  be  correspondingly  measured  by  the  singular 
depth  and  beauty  necessarily  accompanying  its 
successful  production.  We  have  it  from  some 
who  were  present,  and  who  were  competent  to 
judge,  that  the  Fordham  boys’  selections  were 
the  best  on  the  programme,  although  they  were 
in  competition  with  an  array  of  artists  of  great 
reputation  and  undoubted  ability. 

— After  the  concert  all  the  contributors  towards 
the  success  of  the  evening  were  right  royally 
entertained  at  luncheon,  in  the  parish  rectory,  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Thos.  H.  Gregg. 

— The  Fordham  College  Football  team  has  been 
once  more  placed  upon  a “ war  footing,”  during 
the  past  month,  under  the  captaincy  of  George  V. 
Grainger,  ’9 7,  who  so  successfully  piloted  the  In- 
vincibles  through  the  seasons  of  1893  and  1894. 
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It  has  become  evident  to  all  of  us  that  George  has 
lost  none  of  his  old  time  skill  in  directing  the 
popular  game.  For  even  after  but  few  practices 
had  been  indulged  in,  the  team  showed  a profi- 
ciencv  which  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  This 
proficiency  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the 
handsome  score  of  14  to  o,  which  Fordham  rolled 
up  against  the  strong  team  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College  on  November  19th.  The  feature  of  the 
game,  on  Fordham’s  side,  was  the  work  of 
O’Gorman  at  tackle,  and  Clarke  at  end. 

— The  evening  of  Election  Day  brought  with  it 
the  customary  bonfire  on  the  campus,  and  the 
attendant  orations,  if  such  we  may  call  them,  of 
the  admirers  of  the  several  candidates.  The  pro- 
ceedings began  with  a noisy  parade  headed  by  the 
fife  and  drum  corps.  Then  after  all  superfluous 
pressure  of  spirits  had  found  vent  in  such  fashion, 
the  more  sedate  occupation  of  speech  making  was 
entered  upon.  Still  even  then  enthusiasm  was 
rife  amongst  the  audience,  as  was  amply  proven 
by  their  frequent  cheers,  or  groans,  or  the  dis- 


cordant beating  of  drums.  Speakers  for  all  candi- 
dates were  in  evidence,  and  taken  altogether, 
their  remarks  exhibited  thought  and  originality. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Joyce,  ’98,  for  “Canton  Willie”; 
P.  A.  Meagher,  ’98,  for  “ The  Boy  Orator  ” ; and 
Thos.  Byron,  ’99,  for  a peculiarly  original  combi- 
nation of  all  parties  concerned,  were  the  most 
noteworthy  among  the  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing- 

— The  musical  societies  of  the  college  are  still 
busily  preparing  for  their  public  appearance, 
which  will  take  place  in  the  college  theatre  on  the 
evening  of  December  22d.  For  this  concert 
there  is  in  rehearsal  a serio-comic  selection,  which, 
it  is  confidently  expected,  will  prove  at  once  of 
real  musical  merit,  as  well  as  a source  of  much 
amusement.  Other  selections  from  the  works  of 
various  composers,  among  which  will  be  found 
several  fine  vocal  and  instrumental  solos,  will  con- 
tribute, we  are  assured,  to  a very  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment. 

Jas.  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


WARMTH  IN  WINTER. 

(A  SONG  FOR  CHRISTMAS.) 


The  sighing  of  winds  is  a mournful  song, 

The  song  of  the  bleak  December; 

For  the  beauty  of  summer  fields  has  fled, 
Their  red-gold  leaves  the  trees  have  shed, 
And  off  to  a sunnier  clime  have  sped 
The  sweet  birds  with  their  singing. 

But  the  coming  of  Christmas  brings  a song 
That  warms  the  bleak  December  ; 

For  tho’  the  fields  be  white  with  snow, 

And  chilling  blasts  thro’  the  branches  blow. 
The  cheer  the  Christ-child  brings  we  know 
Will  set  all  bells  aringing. 

Oh ! would  I could  catch  the  angel’s  song 
That  once  woke  bleak  December! 

The  ravishing  melody  of  that  tone 
I’d  echoing  send  from  zone  to  zone, 

And  shepherds  would  not  come  alone 
Their  love  to  the  crib-side  bringing. 

— Cicada. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 


LIKE  the  ballad,  the  carol  belongs  to  the  past, 
to  the  days  of  Homeric  simplicity  when  songs 
were  sung  and  not  read  ; when  the  rules  of 
versification  were  few,  and  poetry  was  the  delight 
of  the  illiterate  as  well  as  of  the  learned ; when 
the  earnestness  of  the  thought,  and  not  the  garb 
in  which  it  was  clothed  was  appreciated  most. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  judge  of  its  merits.  Its 
surroundings,  the  occasion  that  called  it  forth,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  rapture  ol  the  singer,  these  are 
wanting.  We  have  only  the  dead  letter,  and  we 
in  these  days  of  hurry  and  bustle,  cannot  imagine 
the  fine  feelings,  the  noble  thoughts,  the  ecstasy 
of  joy,  that  the  singing  of  these  simple  words 
brought  to  our  fathers. 


The  good  old  carol  is  gone  never  to  return.  It 
is  the  echo  of  former  days,  of  days  when  the  great 
yule-log  crackled  on  the  hearth,  and  the  mistletoe 
hung  from  the  wall ; when  the  Christmas  candle 
burned  in  the  window,  and  dancing  and  merri- 
ment reigned  in  the  halls  ; when  the  festive  board 
groaned  underneath  the  weight  of  good  cheer ; 
when  charity  filled  the  hearts  of  all,  and  anger 
and  bitterness  had  no  place;  when  the  tenants 
feasted  at  the  tables  of  their  lord ; when  borne 
on  the  breezes  of  the  night  came  the  old  song  : 

“ Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell, 

Born  is  the  King  of  Israel  ! ” 

The  first  carol  was  sung  by  angels  on  that  first 
blessed  Christmas  morn,  and,  having  taught  it  to 
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the  Church,  the  blessed  choristers  winged  their 
way  again  to  Heaven.  Milton  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed this  thought : 

“ His  place  of  birth  a solemn  angel  tells, 

To  simple  shepherds  keeping  watch  by  night, 

They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a quire 
Of  squadron’d  angels  hear  his  carol  sung.” 

The  ancient  carols  are  of  two  kinds,  those  sung 
by  pastors  to  their  flocks  and  those  intended  to 
accompany  the  Christmas  festivities.  In  many  of 
the  latter  there  is  a simplicity  in  the  flow  of  the 
verse  that  enchants  one.  For  instance,  how  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear  is  the  following: 

“ Ah,  my  dear  Son,  said  Mary,  ah,  my  dear, 

Kiss  thy  Mother,  Jesu,  with  a laughing  cheer.” 

In  most  of  the  old  carols,  as  in  this,  nothing  is 
more  prominent  than  the  joy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
asserting  itself  in  sudden  strains  of  gladness 
amidst  poverty  and  distress.  There  is  another 
carol  that  brings  out  this  fact  even  more  strongly. 
In  it  our  Lady  asks  her  Child  why  he  who  is  Lord 
of  all  should  choose  to  be  so  poor  and  desolate  : 

“ Now,  sweet  Son,  since  thou  art  king,  why  art  thou  laid  in 
stall  ? 

Why  not  thou  ordain  thy  bedding  in  some  great  kinges  hall.” 
“ Mary,  mother,  I am  thy  Child  tho’  I be  laid  in  stall ; 

Lords  and  dukes  shall  worship  me,  and  so  shall  kinges  all.” 

The  joy  of  the  Heavenly  messengers  who  were 
present  at  the  birth  of  Christ  and  their  greetings 
to  their  astonished  hearers,  are  the  theme  of  many 
an  old  Christmas  carol.  We  can  hear  the  lambs 
bleating  for  joy  and  the  shepherds  piping  on  their 
rustic  horns : 

“ Tryle,  tryle,  so  merrily  the  shepherds  began  to  blow ; ” 

and  soon  the  Heavenly  host  came  down  : 

“ A company 

With  merry  songs  and  melody,” 
commanding  us  to  rejoice,  for  our  Salvation  is 
come : 

“ The  angels  caroled  loud  their  song  of  peace  ; 

The  cursed  oracles  were  stricken  dumb  ; 

To  see  their  Shepherds  the  poor  shepherds  press, 

To  see  their  King  the  kingly  sophies  * come.” 

“ And  them  to  guide  unto  his  Master’s  home, 

A star  comes  dancing  up  the  Orient, 

That  springs  for  joy  over  strawy  tent, 

Where  gold,  to  make  their  prince  a crown,  they  all  present.” 

Could  words  expressing  more  joy  be  possibly 
crowded  in  two  lines  than  : 

“ A star  comes  dancing  up  the  Orient, 

That  springs  for  joy  over  the  strawy  tent  ? ” 

“ The  Cherry  Tree  Carol  ” is  a very  pretty  one, 
though  parts  of  it  have  little  poetic  merit.  But  it 
is  simplicity  itself  and  for  that  it  is  commendable. 
You  will  get  some  idea  of  it  from  the  following 
Selections : 

“Joseph  and  Mary 

Walked  thro’  an  orchard  good, 

Where  were  cherries  and  berries 
As  red  as  any  blood.” 

Our  Lady  asked  St.  Joseph  to  gather  her  some 
cherries,  and,  strange  to  say,  St.  Joseph  refused. 
The  unborn  Saviour,  however,  directs  his  mother 
to 


“ ‘ Go  to  the  tree,  Mary, 

And  it  shall  bow  to  thee, 

And  the  highest  branch  of  all 

Shall  bow  down  to  Mary’s  knee.’  ” 

“ Then  bowed  down  the  highest  tree 
Unto  his  mother’s  hand. 

Then  she  cried,  ‘ See,  Joseph, 

I have  cherries  at  command.’  ” 

St.  Joseph  is  a little  shame-faced  for  what  he 
has  done  and  replies  : 

“ ‘ I have  done,  Mary,  wrong, 

But  cheer  up,  my  dearest, 

And  be  not  cast  down,  ’ ” 

tho’  it  seems  to  me  it  is  St.  Joseph  himself  who 
needs  the  “cheering  up,”  as  our  Lady  has  no 
reason  to  be  “ cast  down.”  The  rest  of  the  carol 
is  taken  up  with  the  Child  Jesus  and  is  touchingly 
beautiful : 

“ As  Joseph  was  a-walking 
He  heard  an  angel  sing: 

This  night  shall  be  born 
Our  heavenly  king  ! 

He  neither  shall  be  born 
In  housen  nor  in  hall, 

Nor  in  the  place  of  paradise, 

But  in  an  ox’s  stall. 

He  neither  shall  be  rocked 
In  silver  nor  in  gold  ; 

But  in  a wooden  cradle, 

That  rocks  on  the  mould. 

The  Carnal  * and  the  Crane  is  another  artless 
strain  in  which  the  two  birds  talking  by  the  river- 
side go  over  the  wonders  that  accompanied  our 
Saviour’s  birth.  It  tells,  too,  of  King  Herod’s  fear 
that  the  Child  who  was  to  be  born  would  usurp 
his  throne.  The  following  stanzas  give  a fair  idea 
of  the  whole  : 

“ The  carnal  said  unto  the  crane, 

‘ If  all  the  world  should  turn, 

Before  we  had  the  Father, 

But  now  we  have  the  Son, 

From  whence  does  the  Son  come? 

From  where  and  what  place?’ 

He  said,  ‘ In  a manger 
Between  an  ox  and  ass.’  ” 

“ A Shepherd’s  Song,’’  written  as  far  back  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  remarkable  for  the  re- 
strained tone  of  devout  thanksgiving  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  it. 

“ Sprung  is  the  perfect  day, 

By  prophets  seen  afar  : 

Sprung  is  the  mirthful  May, 

Which  winter  cannot  mar,” 

sings  the  poet  with  joy  in  every  verse  ; and  the 
same  sentiment  is  expressed  sweetly  enough  by 
Herrick : 

“ We  see  him  come,  and  know  him  ours, 

Who  with  his  sunshine  and  his  showers 
Turns  all  the  patient  ground  to  flowers.” 

The  late  Mr.  William  Morris  has  put  into  quaint 
English  verse  an  old  French  carol  whose  origin 
is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Here  is  a selection  : 

“To  Bethlehem  did  they  go,  the  shepherds  three 

To  Bethlehem  did  they  go,  to  see  whe’r  it  were  so  or  no. 

Whether  Christ  were  born  or  no 

To  set  men  free.” 


* Wise  men. 


* Crow, 
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The  shepherds  visit  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  and 
find  our  Blessed  Lady  lying  on  the  straw  : 

“ And  a little  child 

On  her  arm  had  she, 

Wot  ye  who  this  is  ? 

Said  the  hinds  to  me. 

This  is  Christ  the  Lord  ! 

Masters,  be  ye  glad  ! 

Christmas  is  come  in 

And  no  folk  should  be  sad.” 

In  the  last  two  lines  of  this  selection  we  have 
the  sentiment  that  is  brought  out  most  forcibly  in 
most  of  the  carols  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
For,  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  them  sing 
more  of  the  good  cheer  that  comes  with  Christ- 
mas, than  of  our  Lord  and  the  events  connected 
in  a special  manner  with  His  birth.  Much,  too, 
is  sung  about  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  the 
old  feudal  lords  in  banqueting  their  retainers 
at  Christmas-tide. 

“ It  is  a noble  part 

To  bear  a liberal  mind  ; 

God  bless  our  master’s  heart, 

For  here  we  comfort  find,” 


sing  the  adherents  of  the  master  in  unison  as  they 
sit  at  his  board  and  partake  of  his  bountiful 
store. 

Carols  then  are  full  of  interest  for  us  because 
they  are  the  key  that  opens  up  the  past.  They 
teach  us  customs  now  laid  aside  and  forgotten  ; 
they  instruct  us  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Twelfth- 
night  cake,  the  wassail  bowl  and  the  boar’s  head. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  old  customs  and 
ceremonies  of  Christmas  are  no  longer  kept  up. 
The  people  of  the  olden  times  certainly  must  have 
had  a more  sincere  love  for  Christmas  than  we  of 
the  present  day.  They  welcomed  the  good  King 
Christmas  joyfully,  crowned  him  with  mistletoe 
and  holly,  and  bade  him  a reluctant  farewell  when 
the  holiday  had  passed,  singing  the  words  of  the 
old  song: 

“ Yule’s  come  and  Yule’s  gane, 

And  we  have  feasted  weel ; 

Sae  Jock  maun  to  his  flail  again, 

And  Jenny  to  her  wheel.” 

Harry  Downes,  1900. 


A CHRISTMAS  STORY, 


ALL  day  long  the  fleecy  snow  flakes  have  been 
falling,  silently  clothing  the  earth  in  white- 
ness, and  England  looks  quite  as  beautiful 
in  the  white  garb  of  winter  as  when  clothed  in 
the  verdure  of  spring. 

“ When  men  were  all  asleep,  the  snow  came  flying 
In  large  white  flakes  falling  on  the  city  brown, 
Stealthily  and  perpetually  settling  and  loosely  lying 
Hushing  the  latest  traffic  of  the  drowsy  town, 
Deadening  and  muffling,  stifling,  its  murmurs  failing, 
Lazily  and  incessantly  floating  down  and  down, 
Silently  sifting,  and  veiling  road,  roof  and  railing 
Hiding  difference,  making  unevenness  even, 

Into  angles  and  crevices  softly  drifting  and  sailing.” 

And  now  as  night  falls,  the  whistling  winds 
rushing  hither  and  thither,  with  magic  touch 
transform  the  scene,  as  hill  and  vale,  mountain  and 
hollow  appear  and  vanish  from  our  sight.  A fit- 
ting tribute  of  nature  this  blessed  Christmas  eve 
thus  to  deck  itself  in  purity  and  beauty  for  the 
coming  of  the  Promised  of  nations. 

So  thought  John  Bertram,  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous farmers  of  Lincolnshire,  as  he  turned  lrom 
the  window,  through  which  he  had  been  peering 
into  the  gloom,  and  faced  the  cheery  logs  crack- 
ling and  blazing  on  the  hearth.  Near  the  fire  con- 
tentedly sits  his  wife,  holding  in  her  lap  a sleeping, 
sweet-faced  child  of  six  or  seven,  a little  orphan, 
the  only  daughter  of  John  Bertram’s  eldest 
brother. 

“_A  happy  Christmas  eve  for  us,  dame,”  ex- 
claimed John,  “for  God  has  singularly  blessed  us 
ever  since  we  made  our  house  a home  for  little 
Edith.  I remember  the  priest  once  said  from  the 
altar,  if  you  cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters  it 
will  return  a hundred  fold.  How  quickly  this  has 
been  fulfilled  in  us  ! With  Edith’s  coming  came  a 


prosperous  harvest,  the  clearing  off  of  the  mort 
gage,  Laurence’s  successful  examination  for  en- 
trance into  the  seminary,  and,  happiest  of  all, 
George’s  return  to  God  from  his  wild1  ways.  But 
hark ! I think  I hear  the  sound  of  bells.  It  may 
be  Laurence  on  his  way  from  Buxby  station.” 

The  jingle  of  fast  approaching  bells  could  now 
be  heard  and  the  farmer  again  looked  out  into 
the  gloom.  “ ’Tis  he,”  cried  the  fond  father  in 
accents  of  joy,  “ yes,  ’tis  he,  for  now  the  sleigh 
stops  at  the  gate.”  Before  the  old  man  could 
muffle  himself  to  go  out,  the  door  was  thrust 
open,  and  in  rushed  a tall,  well-formed  youth, 
a sturdy  youth,  with  a manly  face  speaking 
energy  and  determination.  Without  waiting  to 
remove  his  snow-covered  great-coat  he  rushes  to 
greet  his  father  and  mother.  Little  Edith,  now 
thoroughly  awake,  shouts  for  very  joy,  for  the 
good-hearted  Laurence  shows  he  has  not  for- 
gotten her,  by  drawing  from  the  pocket  of  his 
great-coat,  a beautiful  doll. 

Close  to  the  hearth  they  draw  their  chairs  and 
then  follows  the  conversation  of  happy  hearts. 
George’s  conversion  was  spoken  of,  and  all  the 
village  happenings  since  Laurence’s  departure. 

“ And  oh  ! mother,”  Laurence  cried,  “ I have 
a great  piece  of  Christmas  news  for  you.  Just 
two  weeks  ago  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  called  at 
the  seminary,  and  in  one  of  the  delightful  talks 
we  had  with  him,  he  told  us  of  the  great  field  in 
Australia  for  willing  and  zealous  priests.  I don’t 
know  why  but  I felt  moved  to  offer  myself  for  the 
mission.  I know,  mother,  it  will  be  hard  to  part 
from  you  and  father  and  little  Edith  and  from 
George,  whom  I would  ever  wish  to  be  near,  to 
help  and  guide,  but  I am  sure  it  is  all  for  the 
best.”  The  blow  was  a hard  one  for  the  devoted 
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couple,  but  resignation  to  God’s  will  had  ever 
marked  their  lives,  and  with  cheerful  voice  Lau- 
rence’s mother  replied  : “ God  knows  best,  son, 
God  knows  best.  Great  good  will  surely  come 
of  it  in  the  end.” 

While  this  happy  scene  is  being  enacted,  George 
is  buried  in  deep  prayer  before  the  altar  of  the 
little  village  church.  His  was  a good  disposition, 
but  alas!  like  many  another,  he  was  weak,  and 
required  a strong  hand  to  guide  and  a loving  heart 
to  encourage.  A position  in  a neighboring  village 
had  taken  him  from  his  home,  and,  away  from  all 
restraint,  his  1 all  was  rapid. 

But  the  mother’s  prayer  was  heard ; sickness 
came,  and,  weakened  in  soul  and  body,  George  re- 
turned once  more  to  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
The  Grace  of  God  must  be  especially  efficacious 
at  Christmas,  for  George  could  not  long  with- 
stand the  sad  yet  patient  face  of  his  mother,  and 
Christmas-Eve  found  him  at  last  before  the  altar, 
a friend  of  God.  With  buoyant  step  and  a light 
heart  he  walked  homeward  and,  oh,  the  happi- 
ness ! when,  after  bidding  his  brother  a hearty 
welcome,  he  knelt  at  his  mother’s  feet,  promising 
with  tears  of  joy  never  again  to  sadden  her  heart 
by  turning  his  back  on  God. 

Christmas  in  England,  as  in  our  own  land,  is  the 
brightest  period  of  the  year,  and  in  this  particular 
village  of  which  we  write,  preparations  were 
made,  not  only  for  the  good  cheer  and  innocent 
pleasures  of  the  holy  time,  but  also,  and  with 
deep  faith,  for  the  coming  of  Christ  unto  faithful 
hearts  in  Spirit  and  in  Flesh.  From  the  steeple  of 
the  little  church,  ringing  out  cheerily  on  the  crisp, 
frosty  air,  could  be  heard  the  Christmas  bells  call- 
ing God’s  faithful,  as  of  old  the  angels  called  the 
shepherds  keeping  their  night  watches  on  the 
hills  ; and  to-night  as  ages  ago,  it  is  the  poor  and 
humble  of  heart  that  answer  sweetly  to  the  call : 
“ Venite  adoremus  DominumP 

The  wind  was  hushed,  the  snow  had  ceased  fall- 
ing, and  the  pale  moon  through  the  few  remaining 
clouds  lit  up  the  road,  as  the  happy  Bertram 
family  hurried  on  to  hear  the  midnight  mass.  All 
are  there,  even  little  Edith,  all  come  to  be  present 
at  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Within  the  church  everything  breathes  joy  and 
peace.  The  little  crib  is  there  and  the  smiling  in- 
fant with  hands  outstretched  as  if  to  clasp  to  His 
bosom  the  loving  poor  who  in  silent  adoration 
kneel  before  the  manger.  The  air  is  fragrant 
with  the  sweet  odor  of  the  forest  that  exhales 
from  many  a tree  and  garland  which  Nature  has 
lent  as  if  in  adoration  of  its  Maker ; and  from  the 
chastely  decorated  altar  the  glow  of  countless 
flickering  candles  throws  a rich  warm  light  over 
all.  The  holy  hour  draws  on  apace.  And  now 
across  the  snow-clad  fields  comes  the  measured 
stroke  of  the  village  clock — twelve  slow  beats— 
and  the  dying  echoes  seem  to  grow  in  strength 
and  swell  into  a hymn  of  praise  as  the  little 
church-bell,  waking  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
rings  out  the  joyous  tidings,  “ Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo." 

In  many  a heart  Christ  was  born  again  that  day, 
and  many  a weary  soul  had  found  that  rest  which 
God  alone  can  give.  George  felt  thus  as  he  left 
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the  church  with  his  happy  father  and  mother  and 
his  resolve  to  do  better  was  all  the  stronger. 

With  the  dawning  of  day  came  a joyous,  a very 
joyous  Christmas,  a memorable  one  for  the  Bert- 
ram family,  for  it  was  the  last  they  would  ever 
spend  together.  Before  another  year  had  elapsed 
great  changes  had  taken  place.  Edith,  the  little 
angel  of  the  home,  had  heard  God’s  call  and  now, 
in  heaven,  prayed  for  those  who  were  so  kind  to 
her  on  earth.  Laurence  is  in  Australia,  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  the  newly  built  seminary. 
George,  alas  for  poor  George ! He  has  fallen 
again,  this  time  lower  than  before.  In  a mad 
revel  he  almost  killed  one  of  his  boon  companions, 
and  being  convicted,  was  transported  to  the  penal 
colony.  This  was  a death-blow  to  the  aged 
father  and  mother.  They  lingered  on  a short 
while  in  sadness,  with  no  one  to  console  them, 
and  died  within  a few  months  of  each  other, 
broken-hearted,  but  still  hoping  and  praying  for 
their  wayward  son. 


II. 

Full  fifteen  years  have  passed  since  Laurence 
Bertram  departed  for  Australia  to  take  up  his 
duty  as  a missionary.  To  Australia,  too,  let  me 
now  conduct  my  reader.  Again  it  is  Christmas 
eve.  In  a narrow  and  deserted  street  in  the  city 
of  Sydney  two  men  are  seen  walking  slowly  by, 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  Now  and  again, 
as  they  pass  under  the  street  lamps,  we  can  get  a 
better  view  of  them.  One  is  of  medium  height, 
rather  thin  and  well  dressed.  His  countenance  is 
pale,  his  features  betray  somewhat  of  the  cold, 
matter-of-fact,  worldly  man,  and  are  decidedly 
haughty.  The  other  does  not  exceed  his  com- 
panion in  height,  but  is  stouter  and  well  built. 
Upon  his  countenance  care  can  be  traced,  and  in 
his  eye  there  is  a distant  and  somewhat  sorrowful 
look,  as  if  he  were  contemplating  other  than  his 
present  surroundings.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  think- 
ing of  higher  than  earthly  things  on  this  blessed 
Christmas  eve  ? No,  neither  the  joyous  morrow, 
nor  He  who  was  born  on  Christmas  day  are 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  as  we  shall  glean  from  his 
conversation. 

“ On  what  grounds,  George,”  spoke  out  the 
former  of  the  two,  “ do  you  think  you  have  a 
claim  on  me  for  the  money  you  wish  to  borrow  ? 
I have  little  reason  to  trust  vou.  True,  I have 
never  seen  you  do  anything  that  was  downright 
dishonest ; I have  never  seen  you  steal,  nor  have 
I ever  found  you  deceitful,  and  I know  that  it 
was  for  an  act  committed  in  drunkenness  that 
you  have  served  these  last  years  in  the  penal  dis- 
trict. Yet  one  act  of  crime  suffices  to  destroy  a 
man’s  character.” 

“ Well,  I know,”  answered  the  other,  “that  I 
have  little  claim  upon  you  for  the  sum  I ask,  and 
you  have  reasons  for  distrusting  me,  for  if  I be 
judged  by  my  past  life  I have  no  character  at  all. 
But  I will  amend ; yes,  I will  amend,  and  when  I 
arrive  in  dear  old  England  I think  I shall  be  able 
soon  to  repay  you.  Besides,  many  times  have  I 
helped  you  while  we  were  in  the  penal  colony  to- 
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gether.  Did  I not  often  assist  you  in  your  labor, 
and  take  upon  myself  the  toil  that  was  yours? 
Then,  afterwards,  when  you  were  released,  I often 
thought  of  you  and  was  always  glad  to  hear  of 
your  prosperity.  To-day  you  are  a rich  mine- 
owner,  while  I,  after  spending  in  a few  days  what 
money  I had,  am  penniless,  unknown  and  an  out- 
cast from  my  native  country ; yes,  from  my  coun- 
try, but  not  from  my  home  in  that  country. 
Father  and  mother  are  there — God  grant  they 
live — and  I know  they  love  me  still,  outcast  that  I 
am.  Oh,  if  I could  only  see  them  and  tell  them 
how  sorry  I am!  If  you  will  but  grant  my  re- 
quest I will  sail  to-morrow.” 

“ I care  nothing  for  this  prattle  about  home  and 
the  old  country,”  the  other  answered,  contemptu- 
ously, “ and,  to  be  brief,  1 will  not  give  you  the 
money  you  want,  for  I believe  not  in  casting 
pearls  to  swine.” 

The  one  thus  rudely  answered  seemed  much 
affected  and,  without  uttering  a word  of  farewell, 
turned  away  from  his  companion. 

“ Such,”  he  mused,  “ is  the  friendship  of  the 
wicked.  The  few  friends  I had,  I have  turned  my 
back  on,  and  those  with  whom  I have  preferred 
to  associate  abandon  me  to  my  fate.  O,  that  I 
might  live  once  more  the  life  of  my  childhood  ! ” 

The  prayers  for  the  sinner  are  being  heard. 
Nearby  the  bells  of  a church  ring  out  merrily, 
calling  the  faithful  to  midnight  mass.  Suddenly 
the  vision  of  another  Christmas  rises  to  George’s 
eyes,  and,  half-blinded  by  his  tears,  quickly  he 
makes  his  way  into  the  church.  The  edifice  is 
crowded,  but  kneeling  on  the  hard  floor  he  prays 


from  his  inmost  heart : “ Grant,  O Lord,  that  I 
may  return  again  to  my  father  and  mother,  be 
again  of  their  family  and.  live  in  their  home.” 

Mass  was  soon  over  but  still  he  remained  buried 
in  prayer.  Sorrow  was  in  his  heart  and  he  prayed 
most  fervently,  so  that  he  heard  not  the  foot-steps 
of  the  priest,  who,  thinking  him  asleep,  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder  to  awaken  him.  He  lifted 
his  head,  his  countenance  full  of  contrition,  yet 
calm  and  peaceful.  “ A thousand  pardons,  good 
sir,  for  thus  intruding  upon  your  prayer,”  the 
priest  had  said,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
other:  “ I think  I have  heard  your  voice  before  ; 
yes,  and  seen  your  countenance  ; are  you  not  ” — 
“ Father  Bertram,”  put  in  the  priest. 

“ Father  Bertram,”  he  repeated,  and  sinking 
back  into  the  pew,  wept  happy  tears. 

His  soul  seemed  relieved  by  the  tears,  and  with 
a countenance  flushed  with  joy,  as  it  had  been  on 
that  happy  Christmas  eve  long  before,  when  he 
received  communion  in  the  little  village  chapel  at 
home,  even  with  such  a joyful  countenance  he  now 
embraced  his  brother. 

That  Christmas  eve  was  indeed  a happy  one  for 
the  two  Bertram  brothers,  George  once  more 
pure  in  conscience  and  Laurence  rejoiced  that  the 
prayer  of  his  life  had  been  heard. 

Shortly  after,  they  are  sitting  before  the  blazing 
hearth,  in  the  priest’s  house  nearby,  recounting 
everything  that  had  happened  since  their  separa- 
tion. “ How  hidden  are  the  ways  of  Providence  ! ” 
exclaimed  Laurence.  “ The  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  has  returned  a hundred  fold.” 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 


“AN  IDLE  WORD.” 


An  idle  word,  a cigarette, 

And  bosom  friends  who  never  yet 
Were  parted,  spake  not  when  they  met. 

So  now  the  heart  of  each  one  bleeds. 

And  in  its  every  beat  it  pleads 
For  friendship ; — that  is  all  it  needs. 

But  each  is  proud  and  neither  speaks, 

And  hours  go  by,  and  days,  and  weeks, 
And  ’tis  in  vain  that  each  one  seeks 

The  dear  old  union  once  so  sweet. 

So  now  two  hearts  feel  incomplete 
That  once  had  but  a single  beat. 

Alas  ! that  friendship  should  thus  be; 

Alas,  that  friends  should  in  this  see 
Sufficient  cause  to  disagree. 

Ah  me ! again  to  live  the  past ! 

Nor  men  nor  devils  e’er  could  blast 
Their  friendship; — ’Twould  forever  last. 

L.  L. 
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“CHRIST  IS  BORN.” 


“ For  this  day  is  born  to  you  a Saviour  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  city  of  David.” 

OLD  Father  Time  keeps  on  in  his  tireless  jour- 
ney, his  scythe  cutting  down  as  of  old  the 
golden  grain  of  life,  his  unerring  sand- 
glass still  performing  its  relentless  task,  and  we 
are  brought  once  more  almost  unconsciously  into 
the  Merry  Christmas  tide.  Men  grow  weary  of 
almost  everything  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact ; but  Christmas  never  fails  to  bring  happiness 
where  before  was  distress  ; never  fails  to  awaken 
new  interest  in  the  great  drama  of  man’s  re- 
demption which  had  its  first  act  in  the  cheerless 
cave  in  the  hillside  at  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  All 
Christians  bear  a heartfelt  love  for  the  Infant  of 
Bethlehem,  and  all,  on  the  day  of  His  birth,  wish 
one  another  that  divine  peace  which  He  brought 
with  Him  into  the  world  on  that  happy  morning. 
In  this  spirit,  then,  let  us  examine  together  the 
beautiful  little  play,  which  gives  its  name  to  this 
article ; and  gather  within  a small  compass  its 
many  beauties  of  thought  and  diction. 

The  story,  old  in  itself,  is  ever  new  and  fresh  to 
Christian  minds.  It  is  the  story  of  God’s  com- 
passion for  His  suffering  creatures ; of  the  loving 
nature  of  the  only  begotten  One  who  came  from 
His  heavenly  kingdom  to  redeem  and  save  sinful 
and  wayward  man. 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  and  about  Beth- 
lehem, and  to  some  extent  also  in  Jerusalem.  The 
characters  are  many  and  varied,  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  ; learned  and  ignorant.  In  fact  the  great 
diversity  of  persons  taking  part  represents  to  us 
the  universality  of  races  who  should  be  benefited 
by  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons certain  of  the  characters,  such  as  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Divine  Infant  and  a few  others  are 
silent,  and  take  no  active  part  in  the  working  of 
the  play.  Among  the  speaking  characters,  are 
Maximus,  the  Roman  general,  commander  of  the 
Roman  troops  in  Bethlehem ; Dionysius,  a 
Greek  scholar,  come  to  Bethlehem  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  signification  of  the  signs  and  wonders 
he  had  observed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
and  finally  Nicodemus,  a Jewish  doctor,  who,  on 
account  of  the  traditions  of  his  race,  expects  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  who,  like  his  Pagan 
friends,  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  the 
Saviour’s  entry  into  the  world.  Of  the  other 
characters,  we  note  principally  Benoni,  and  his 
fellow  shepherds  ; the  Magi,  the  wise  men  of  the 
East ; Philotas,  the  steward  of  Maximus,  and 
Herod,  the  then  reigning  King  of  the  Jews.  These 
are  the  most  prominent  characters  in  this  scholarly 
dramatization  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the 
Nativity  of  the  Redeemer.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  dwell  on  the  play  itself ; the  plot,  if  we  may  so 
designate  it,  being  too  well  known  to  need  any 
elucidation. 

The  curtain,  rising  for  the  first  act,  discovers 
Maximus  and  Dionysius  seated,  and  earnestly  en- 


gaged in  conversation.  The  tenor  of  this  whole 
act  is  the  general  expectancy  which  has  seized  the 
world  regarding  the  advent  of  the  promised  One 
of  Israel.  The  world  feels,  in  a vague,  undefined 
way  that  some  great  event  which  will  revolution- 
ize its  corrupt  practices,  and  reform  its  wicked 
ways,  is  about  to  take  place.  This  is  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  the  Roman  general  and 
the  Grecian  philosopher.  The  Pagans  were  fear- 
ful lest  they  might  be  led  to  belief,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  and  Maximus  chides  Dionysius  on  his 
coming  to  Bethlehem,  and  tells  him  : “ You’ve 
caught,  I think,  infection  from  the  Jews.” 

In  answer  to  Dionysius’  retort  Maximus  defends 
the  fact  of  his  own  presence  in  that  obscure  town 
of  Palestine  thus  : 

“ I came  not  by  my  own  sweet  will 
But  ordered  by  Quirinus.  I am  here 
To  oversee  the  taking  of  the  census.” 

Soon,  however,  Nicodemus  enters,  and  as  he  is 
a Jew,  he  endeavors  to  show  the  two  pagans  his 
people’s  belief  concerning  the  Redeemer.  Their 
prophecies  uttered 

“ Ere  Rome’s  Aineas  saw  the  light, 

Ere  infant  Greece  had  yet  begun  to  lisp,” 

all  foretold  the  birth  of  Him  who  would  be  a King 
to  Israel.  To  strengthen  his  own  position  he 
brings  in  Benoni,  one  of  the  shepherds  who  were 
gifted  with  special  knowledge  regarding  the  Mes- 
siah. Benoni  tells  the  astounded  Maximus  that 
in  all  the  shrines  of  the  Gentiles  the  statues  of  their 
Jupiter  were  being  hurled  to  the  ground  in  frag- 
ments. The  strange  phenomenon  was  soon  to  be 
verified  in  the  very  presence  of  the  incredulous 
pagans.  For  almost  immediately  is  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  with  a crash  great  Jove 
is  thrown  to  the  pavement.  The  description  given 
of  the  visitors, 

“ A lowly  twain  ; a man 
Already  full  of  years  ; and  by  his  side 
A maiden.  Oh,  how  fair  and  goddess  like  !” 

And  their  actions 

“ Smiling  as  they  turned  them  from  the  door,” 

could  not  possibly  offer  to  the  pagan  leaders  any 
cause  for  such  a dire  catastrophe.  But  we,  en- 
lightened by  faith,  divine  at  once  the  will  of  God 
to  overthrow  the  impious  idols  on  the  mere  ap- 
proach of  His  yet  unborn  Son.  Again,  the  hum- 
ble houses  of  Bethlehem  could,  according  to  the 
Roman  idea  of  splendor,  afford  no  fitting  place  for 
the  advent  of  a King.  But  Benoni,  who  seemed 
to  be  inspired  with  the  real  truth,  and  Nicodemus, 
both  admitting  the  poverty  of  their  native  town, 
place  unbounded  faith  in  the  truth  of  their  pro- 
phesies and  in  the  power  of  God.  Benoni  points 
out  the  splendid  serenity  of  nature  as  a fitting  ac- 
companiment to  the  birth  of  their  long  expected 
Messiah.  Then  the  happy  shepherd  leaves  them 
to  return  to  his  flocks,  wishing  that 

“ If  the  Saviour  come  to  earth  this  night 
* * * * he  bring  the  gift  of  peace  to  all.” 
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The  second  act  has  for  its  theme  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour  made  known  to  the  Jewish  race 
through  the  medium  of  the  poor  shepherds, 
guarding  their  flocks  on  the  bleak  hillsides  of 
fudea.  The  scene,  accordingly,  is  transferred  to 
the  country  places  surrounding  the  town  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  shepherds,  marvelling  at  the  won- 
drous tranquillity  of  nature,  are  singing  songs  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  while  keeping  watch  over 
their  nodding  flocks.  Soon  Benoni  comes  upon 
the  scene  and  narrates  the  unusual  events  he  had 
beheld  in  the  village  ; he  tells  them  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  pagan  statues  ; of  his  meeting  with  the 
strangers  who  had  come  to  the  Roman’s  dwelling, 
asking  for  shelter.  He  related  how  he  led  them 
to  the  stable-cave  in  the  hillside,  and  how  upon 
the  brow  of  the  maiden  he  seemed  to  behold 
“ The  twinkling  of  a coronal 
Of  living  stars.” 

Simon,  another  shepherd,  now  joins  his  com- 
panions relating  the  same  remarkable  story.  The 
blessed  presence  of  the  Saviour  and  of  His  Virgin 
Mother  brought  a strange  new  peace  to  him  : 

“ Me  too,  the  rapture  of  her  presence 
Did  thrill ; it  tuned  anew  my  being  ; and  chords 
That  jangled  once,  make  sweetest  music  now.” 

The  good  men  do  not  wait  long  in  suspense,  for 
suddenly  the  sound  of  music  celestial  bursts  upon 
their  untutored  ears,  Heaven’s  gates  are  opened, 
and  the  archangel  Gabriel,  amid  the  loud  hosan- 
nas of  Heaven’s  courtiers,  proclaimed  the  entrance 
of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  into  the  world. 
Overjoyed  by  the  glad  tidings,  at  the  angel’s  com- 
mand they  hasten  away  to  the  cave  to  adore  their 
new-born  King. 

With  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  we  find  the 
shepherds  in  the  stable,  and  witness  them  in  their 
simple  acts  of  devotion  and  adoration  to  their 
Lord  and  Creator.  They  promise  as  tribute  the 
finest  lambs  of  their  flocks — a fit  offering  surely  to 
Innocence  itself.  Their  act  of  love  and  homage 
accomplished,  they  hasten  away  to  spread  the 
gladsome  news.  The  angel  of  the  grot  exclaims: 

“ Oh,  shepherds,  speed  ! 

Go  speed  the  tidings.  Simple  hearts,  lead  on 
The  wisdom  of  the  Orient  to  God,” 

and  thus  were  the  humblest  of  mankind  the  chosen 
instruments  of  the  divine  providence  to  herald  to 
the  earth  that  redemption  and  salvation  were  at 
hand. 

Still  once  more  the  scene  is  changed,  and  we 
are  before  Herod,  seated  in  state  in  his  court  at 
Jerusalem.  Before  Herod,  therefore,  as  king,  the 
Magi,  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  come  seeking  in- 
formation anent  the  Saviour  who  is  to  come  : 

“We  ask  thee,  prince,  where  is  the  new  born  King? 

For  we  have  seen  His  star  gleam  in  the  East, 

And  following  it,  have  hastened  to  adore.” 

Herod  had  schemed  to  have  the  Jews  believe 
he  himself  was  the  Messiah  for  whom  they  waited, 
but  now  his  plans  are  frustrated,  and  upon  the 
blasting  of  his  hopes  revenge  and  hate  take  the 
upmost  place  in  his  mind.  Then  in  his  ignorance 
and  blindness  he  begins  to  fear  for  his  throne, 
lest  the  Infant  King  should  rise  up  in  power  to 
depose  him  from  the  sovereignty.  He  exacts  a 
promise,  therefore,  from  the  Magi  to  return  to 


him  when  they  have  paid  homage  to  the  new 
King  that  he  too  may  go  and  offer  his  gifts.  But 
Herod,  ir.  his  mortal  fear  of  dethronement,  orders 
his  centurion  to  stand  ready  with  his  men. 

In  the  fifth  and  final  act  we  have  the  whole 
world  represented  as  coming  to  adore  the  Infant 
Redeemer.  The  Magi,  the  representatives  of 
Oriental  learning,  present  their  gifts  of  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  Maximus  and  Dionysius, 
the  Gentiles,  are  also  t here  to  offer  their  hearts 
to  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  servant 
Philotas  points  out  to  his  master : 

“ The  lowly  twain 

That  asked  of  me  a shelter  from  the  cold.” 

The  angels  are  there,  singing  their  canticles  of 
praise,  bearing  witness  with  their  heavenly  strains 
to  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  new-born  Mon- 
arch. Thus  ends  the  play. 

But  to  let  the  occasion  pass  without  a word 
concerning  the  poetic  value  of  the  drama  would 
indeed  be  a great  injustice.  The  language  is 
simple,  stately  and  dignified  ; never  dropping  to 
the  commonplace,  but  sustaining  throughout  a 
high  literary  standard.  It  is  artistic  in  its  con- 
ception, and  at  no  place  does  the  development 
become  forced  or  strained.  The  climax  is  reached 
with  the  arrival  of  Maximus  and  Dionysius  to 
worship  and  acknowledge  as  the  only  true  God, 
the  divine  Infant  in  His  blessed  Mother’s  arms. 
The  songs  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the 
play  are  most  worthy  of  note.  Especially  the 
Halcyon  song,  in  which  the  poet’s  fancy  makes 
the  Infant  Christ  the  fabled  bird  of  peace  ; we 
quote  this  in  its  entirety  : 

“When  builds  the  Halcyon  her  nest 
She  launches  it  upon  the  foam ; 

ATsailor  skilled,  o’er  ocean’s  breast 
She  fearless  steers  her  fragile  home. 

“ The  depths,  enamor’d,  calmly  flow ; 

Then  seamen  tempt  the  harmless  wave ; 

And  balmy  ocean  breezes  blow  ; 

Then  frolic  birds  their  pinions  lave. 

“So  sails  the  Halcyon  mariner; 

So  broods  this  mother  on  the  sea ; 

When  fledgling  Halcyons  come  to  her, 

I trow,  stout  sailors  they  will  be. 

“ So  heaven’s  Halcyon,  Prince  of  Peace, 

O’er  passion’s  sea  his  bark  shall  steer 

The  storm  before  his  face  shall  cease 
His  hardy  brood  shall  know  not  fear.” 

Scarcely  less  beautiful  in  its  thought  is  the  song 
“ Fair  Dove  ” ; the  Infant  Saviour  is,  needless  to 
say,  figured  in  the  poem  : 

“Fair  Dove  you  flutter  in  the  wind, 

Your  pinions  long  for  rest ; 

Can  you  no  warmer  shelter  find 
Than  in  the  bleak  wood’s  breast, 

Where  every  wayward  breeze 
That  rocks  the  naked  trees 
Pierces  your  lonely  nest.  ? ” 

Our  task  is  done ; and  may  the  blessed  Christ- 
mastide  bring  in  its  wake  happiness,  and  the 
choicest  blessings  from  the  Infant  King  to  all  our 
friends. 

“Loud,  oh  loud,  resound  the  lay 
For  the  Godhead’s  human  birth  ; 

Lo,  the  holy  Christmas  day 

Dawneth  bright  o’er  all  the  earth  !” 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 
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IT  was  in  the  year  A.  D.  496,  just  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  that  the  different  parts  of 
France,  at  that  time  called  Gaul,  began  to  con- 
solidate and  become  cemented  into  one  powerful 
country.  Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  had  be- 
gun the  conquest  of  Gaul  about  ten  years  previous 
to  this  time,  and  now  found  himself  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Franks  originally  were  a confederation  of 
German  tribes,  banded  together  for  mutual  safety 
and  protection.  For  nearly  a hundred  years,  under 
four  successive  monarchs,  they  had  been  encroach- 
ing little  by  little  upon  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
which  were  contiguous  to  their  own  territory, 
and  had  been  so  far  successful  in  extending  their 
boundaries,  that  when  Clovis,  then  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  deter- 
mined to  wage  war  openly  and  vigorously  upon 
the  Gauls,  until  he  should  have  conquered  their 
entire  country. 

Under  so  valiant  a leader  as  Clovis  proved  him- 
self to  be,  the  Franks  accomplished  wonders.  No 
one  could  withstand  their  onslaughts.  One  unin- 
terrupted series  of  victories  crowned  their  efforts, 
and  in  every  battle  Clovis  himself  performed  pro- 
digies of  valor.  Thus  the  conquest  went  on  with 
rapid  strides  for  ten  years,  within  which  time 
nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul  had  been  subdued. 

During  th.  se  early  ages  the  Church,  in  spite  of 
the  persecution  to  which  it  was  subjected,  was 
being  rapidly  spread  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  the  then  known  world.  Monks,  Bishops  and 
Archbishops  carried  the  seed  of  truth  into  every 
land,  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  true  re- 
ligion alike  to  the  heathens  and  idolaters  of  Africa, 
the  Arians  of  the  East,  and  the  Druids  of  North- 
ern Gaul  and  Great  Britain.  The  saintly  Arch- 
bishop Remigius  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  con- 
vert Clovis  and  his  Franks  to  Christianity,  but  he 
never  ceased  in  his  endeavors  to  that  end.  He  had 
great  hopes  that  this  noble-hearted  conqueror 
would  one  day  espouse  the  true  faith,  especially 
as  his  wife,  the  pious  Clotildis,  was  already  a de- 
vout Catholic. 

All  persuasion,  however,  had  been  unavailing, 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  year  496,  when 
Clovis  was  preparing  for  a war,  which  he  felt 
would  be  the  most  desperate  of  any  he  had  yet 
undertaken,  and  which,  if  successful,  would  al- 
most complete  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  The  war- 
like tribes  of  the  Alemanni,  fearful  of  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  Franks,  were  mustering  in  great 
numbers  to  make  a stand  against  the  conquerors 
and  drive  them  if  possible  out  of  Gaul.  Clovis, 
instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  made  instant 
preparations  to  assume  the  offensive. 

Before  his  army  set  out,  he  promised  his  wife 
Clotildis,  after  much  persuasion,  that  he  would 
fight  under  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  as  Constantine 
had  fought  nearly  two  hundred  years  before,  in- 
stead of  under  the  protection  of  his  false  gods. 


On  the  plains  of  Golbiac,  not  far  from  the  City 
of  Cologne,  the  Franks  came  up  with  the  Ale- 
mannian  army,  in  numbers  twice  as  great  as  their 
own.  Undismayed,  and  fired  with  confidence, 
they  immediately  joined  battle  with  the  enemy, 
and  Clovis,  fighting  among  the  foremost,  cheered 
on  his  soldiers.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight  he  ex- 
horted his  men  to  remember  that  the  gods  of  their 
country  favored  the  brave.  For  a time  neither 
side  had  the  advantage,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  Alemanni  were  more  than  holding  their 
own.  Struggle  as  they  would,  the  Franks  were 
being  steadily  driven  back.  Crushing  defeat 
seemed  imminent. 

Suddenly  Clovis  remembered  his  promise  to 
Clotildis,  and  immediately  called  aloud  to  the 
Christian  God  to  aid  him,  promising  that  after  the 
battle  he  would  be  baptized  a Catholic.  At  this 
moment  one  of  his  lieutenants  arrived  with  afresh 
troop  of  horse,  and  from  the  right  furiously  as- 
sailed the  enemy,  who,  unprepared  for  an  attack 
fiom  that  quarter,  gave  ground  before  the  foe. 
Encouraged  by  this,  and  by  the  example  of  Clovis, 
who  was  now  making  terrible  onslaughts  on  the 
enemy,  the  retreating  Franks  returned  to  the  bat- 
tle with  such  vigor  and  impetuosity,  that  they 
were  soon  driving  the  Alemanni  before  them. 
Pursuing  their  advantage  with  determination,  they 
routed  the  enemy  with  terrible  slaughter,  and 
terminated  the  war  with  this  one  decisive  con- 
flict. 

Clovis  returned  from  the  battle  soon  afterwards, 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  the  priests  and 
bishops  and  all  his  people,  explained  how,  when 
the  fight  was  all  but  lost,  he  had  called  upon  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  and  promised  to  become  a 
Catholic,  and  how,  immediately  afterwards,  victory 
had  been  snatched  from  defeat.  He  then  declared 
he  renounced  the  false  gods  of  his  country  and 
was  ready  to  be  received  into  the  Catholic  Church. 
What  was  his  joy  when  all  the  people  with  one 
voice  declared  they  wished  to  follow  his  example, 
abandon  their  mortal  gods,  and  embrace  the 
religion  taught  by  Remigius  ! 

Christmas  was  drawing  near  and  the  archbishop 
decided  that  that  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
day  to  receive  the  nation  of  the  Franks  into  the 
true  fold. 

And  now,  as  the  conquest  of  Gaul  was  practi- 
cally completed  by  the  Franks,  Clovis  determined 
to  establish  the  nation  on  a firm  and  permanent 
foundation.  He  changed  the  name  from  Gaul  to 
France,  issued  a code  of  laws,  and,  as  his  crowning 
act  of  thanksgiving  for  all  his  successes,  dedicated 
the  country  to  God. 

The  Christmas  of  496  was  anticipated  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  by  all  Christendom.  The 
Franks  prepared  with  humility  for  the  auspicious 
event,  so  important  to  themselves,  and  daily  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Remigius.  Clovis  set  an 
example  to  all  of  great  meekness.  Putting  aside 
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his  regal  garments  he  dressed  in  sackcloth,  and 
frequentR  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer. 

At  last  the  memorable  day  arrived.  The 
weather  was  perfect.  Not  a fleecy  cloud  broke 
the  continuous  blue  of  the  heavens.  The 
fields,  the  streets  and  the  houses  were  covered 
with  new  fallen  snow  that  reflected  the  rays 
of  the  sun  with  dazzling  brilliancy.  The 
houses  along  the  street  which  led  to  the  cathedral 
were  decorated  with  holly,  hung  in  festoons  and 
in  wreaths  and  crosses.  Not  a person  could 
be  seen  when  the  cathedral  bells  rang  out  on  the 
crisp,  cold  air.  Then  a procession  came  in  sight 
moving  slowly  up  the  street.  First  came  Remigius, 
supported  on  the  left  by  one  of  his  assistants,  and 
carrying  in  his  right  hand  a long  shepherd’s  staff. 
Next  came  the  monks  chanting  hymns,  and  after 
them  was  Clovis,  clad  in  his  royal  garments,  but 
with  his  head  uncovered.  Behind  him  followed 
his  people — men,  women  and  children,  of  all  ranks 
and  ages. 

And  now  the  cathedral  is  reached,  and  the  head 
of  the  procession  passes  in.  Within  is  a scene  of 
beauty.  Hundreds  of  lights  cover  the  altar  and 
blaze  from  every  niche  and  crevice  of  the  walls, 
while  every  pillar  is  twined  in  green. 

Slowly  and  with  feeble  footsteps  the  archbishop 
leads  the  way  to  the  baptismal  font.  Then  all  the 
people  join  in  a hymn,  after  which  Clovis  advances 
first  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Just  before  the 


ceremony  is  performed,  a beautiful  white  dove 
flies  through  an  open  window  and  lights  for  a 
moment  on  the  altar ; then  soaring  aloft  again  it 
disappears.  Remigius  watches  it  a moment,  and 
then,  turning  to  Clovis,  on  whose  head  he  is 
about  to  pour  the  cleansing  waters,  addresses  him 
in  these  memorable  words  : “ Bend  thy  head, 
proud  Sicambrian  ; burn  what  thou  hast  adored, 
and  adore  what  thou  hast  burned.”  Clovis  leaned 
over  the  font,  and  as  the  saving  waters  flowed 
over  him,  he  became  a child  again,  a child  of  the 
Church,  robed  in  the  white  robe  of  purity  and  in- 
nocence. After  him  all  the  other  Franks  came 
forward  and  received  the  sacrament  of  regenera- 
tion, many  priests  officiating  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  who  were  baptized.  Then  a solemn 
mass  of  thanksgiving  was  celebrated. 

Thus,  amid  the  great  rejoicing  of  the  Franks 
and  of  the  rest  of  Christendom,  Clovis,  the  first 
emperor  and  founder  of  France,  and  all  his  sub- 
jects, were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  befitting  so 
glorious  an  event.  And  so,  on  this  happy  day 
just  fourteen  centuries  ago,  the  double  festival 
was  celebrated  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  come  to 
earth  to  teach  men  the  true  religion,  and  the  birth 
into  this  religion  of  a nation  destined  to  become 
the  greatest  in  Europe. 

Henry  S.  McLaughlin,  ’99. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 


The  year  lies  dying;  sad  and  slow 
The  ceaseless  weight  swings  to  and  fro ; 

’Tis  near  the  midnight  hour  ; 

Full  calmly  lies  the  deepening  snow, 

But  on  my  soul  dark  clouds  of  woe 
And  desolation  lower. 

Ah,  wearily  the  winds  are  sighing  ; 

They  moan  for  him  who  lies  there  dying — 
My  friend  so  true  and  dear. 

And  thus  he  passes  in  the  night. 

My  heart  he  leaves  to  sorrow’s  blight, 

And  speaks  no  word  of  cheer. 

With  him  the  past  was  like  a dream, 

So  glad  and  bright  did  all  things  seem 
God’s  realm  appeared  on  earth  ; 

With  him  came  knowledge  of  the  true, 

And  like  a plant  took  root  and  grew, 

And  sent  its  blossoms  forth. 

But  now  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 

The  death-chill  steals  from  limb  to  limb, 

In  pain  his  breast  is  heaving  ; 

He  cannot  stay  until  the  dawn, 

Ere  morning  light  he  will  be  gone ; 

And  all  his  friends  be  grieving. 

Hark ! — The  bell  is  tolling  slow — 

Its  brazen  notes  roll  o’er  the  snow — 

Alas  ! my  friend  is  gone. 

The  bell’s  dull  strokes  beat  out  his  life, 
And  pierce  my  heart  as  with  a knife, 

And  leave  me  all  alone. 

J.  D. 
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A LITERARY  PARALLEL. 


'"jPHE  Catholic  papers  published  a lengthy  ex- 

j tract  from  Pere  Marquette’s  Diary  a short 
time  ago  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  Long- 
fellow had  copied  it  almost  verbatim  in  his 
Hiawatha.  In  one  of  the  editions  there  is  a quasi 
admission  of  it.  A similar  and  perhaps  more  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  same  sort  of  appropriation  was 
shown  by  Rev.  Father  Quirk  in  his  recent  lecture 
on  the  Blessed  Edmund  Campion.  The  passage  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  one  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
is  Griffith’s  description  of  Wolsey,  and  it  turns  out 
to  be  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  Campion’s 
description  written  many  years  before,  in  his 
“ History  of  Ireland  ” and  republished  in  Hollins- 
head  Chronicles.  It  was  written  in  1569.  Shake- 
speare was  then  only  about  five  years  old.  We 
give  the  two  below  to  show  the  exquisite  literary 
taste  of  this  new  saint  whose  writings  the  great 
master  recognized  as  worthy  of  being  embodied 
in  his  drama.  It  is  well  known  that  Shakespeare 
borrowed  from  every  quarter  for  his  historical 
plays. 

CAMPION. 

“ They  all  hated  the  cardinal,  a man  undoubtedly 
born  to  honor  '*  * * exceeding  wise,  faire 

spoken,  high  minded,  full  of  revenge  * * * 

lofty  to  his  enemies,  were  they  never  so  bigge,  to 
those  that  accepted  and  sought  his  friendship, 
wonderfull  courteous,  a ripe  schoolman,  thrall  to 
affections  * * * Insatiable  to  get  and  more 
princelike  in  bestowing  ; as  appeareth  by  his  two 
colleges  at  Ipswich  and  at  Oxenford,  th’  one  sup- 
pressed with  his  fall,  th’  other  unfinished  and  yet 


as  it  lieth  an  house  of  Students  (considering  all 
appurtenances)  incomparable  through  Christen- 
dome,  whereof  Henry  the  VIII  is  now  called 
founder  because  he  let  it  stand:  He  held  and  en- 
joyed at  once  the  bishopricks  of  York,  Durham 
and  Winchester,  the  dignities  of  Lord  Cardinall, 
Legate  and  Chancellour,  the  Abbey  of  S.  Alban 
and  diverse  Priories  and  sundry  fat  benefices  in 
Commendam.  A great  preferrer  of  his  servants, 
advauncer  of  learning,  stoute  in  every  quarrell, 
never  happy  but  in  his — overthrow.  Therein  he 
shewed  such  moderation  and  ended  so  patiently 
that  the  hour  of  his  death  did  him  more  honor 
than  all  the  pomp  of  life  passed.” 

SHAKESPEARE. 

“ This  Cardinal 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honor  from  his  cradle. 

He  was  a scholar,  and  a ripe  and  good  one  : 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken  and  persuading  ; 

Lofty  arid  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not. 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting 
(Which  was  a sin),  yet,  in  bestowing,  Madam, 

He  was  most  princely ; ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  raised  in  you, 

Ipswich  and  Oxford  ! one  of  which  fell  with  him. 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 

The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 

So  excellent  in  art  and  still  so  rising, 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 

His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him  ; 

For  then  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little; 

And  to  add  greater  honor  to  his  age 

Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God." 


ST.  CATHARINE’S  DAY. 


NOVEMBER  21st  dawned  dark  and  dismal — 
a gloomy  beginning  for  the  day  on  which, 
above  all,  the  Philosophers  had  hoped  for 
sunshine  and  a clear  sky  ; for  it  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  the  virgin  martyr,  St.  Catha- 
rine of  Alexandria,  the  patron  saint  of  all  Philoso- 
phers. There  is  no  need  to  enter  here  upon  the 
story  of  her  life.  The  renown  of  her  triumphant 
confutation  of  the  pagan  philosophers  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Maximinus  and  her  subsequent 
glorious  martyrdom  in  behalf  of  her  utterances 
are  the  assurances  we  possess  for  her  proud  en- 
thronement as  the  patroness  of  philosophy.  Hence 
it  is  that  St.  Catharine’s  Day  is  regarded  by  all 
Catholic  students  of  “ the  divine  science  ” as  the 
supreme  event  of  their  college  life,  excepting  per- 
haps, the  “ summa  dies  ” — the  day  of  graduation. 
Nor  do  the  sons  of  Fordham  prove  any  exception 
to  the  universal  rule ; the  occasion  is  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  from  the  day  of  entrance,  and 
the  final  happy  realization  is  certainly  not  a greater 
pleasure  than  the  long  and  cheering  anticipation 
of  the  happy  event.  With  such  precedents  be- 


fore them  as  other  classes  have  instituted,  the  class 
of  ’97  determined  to  celebrate  in  fitting  guise  the 
feast  of  their  gentle  patroness.  The  extremely 
unpleasant  weather  hindered  but  little  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  holiday.  Coincident  circumstances 
more  than  repaid  for  the  disagreement  amongst 
the  elements;  for  New  York  was  on  the  qui  vive 
with  the  excitement  attending  the  annual  Yale- 
Princeton  football  match,  and  was  decked  out  in 
blue  or  orange  and  black  in  reckless  profusion. 
To  the  great  game,  of  course,  some  of  our  number, 
hied  themselves,  and  stood,  wrapped  in  their  en- 
thusiasm, all  heedless  of  the  drizzling  rain,  and  scan- 
ning with  eager  eyes  the  quick  movements  of  the 
fascinating  sport.  Others  visited  the  theatres  ; 
all,  no  matter  where  their  tastes  or  inclinations 
led  them,  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  the  only  real  phi- 
losopher’s day.  And  all,  we  feel  in  a position  to 
maintain,  will  long  remember  St.  Catharine’s  Day, 
1896,  as  the  banner  day  of  their  college  career, 
and  one  bearing  with  it  none  but  the  most  pleasant 
recollections. 

W.  ’97. 
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THE  FALL  OF  JUPITER  AMMON. 


He  feels  from  Juda's  land 
The  dreaded  Infant’s  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn  ; 

Nor  all  the  gods  beside, 

Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine  : 

Our  Babe  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 

Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

—Milton. 


Far  to  the  west, 

Amid  the  waste  of  Lybian  sands,  the  rest, 

I trow,  of  angel  on  some  earthly  quest. 

Nestles  an  isle  of  green,  like  speck  of  blue 
When  clouds  hide  all  the  canopy  from  view. 

Man’s  hand  has  checked  the  wildness  of  the  scene, 
For  here  and  there  gleams  ’mid  the  trees  the  sheen 
Of  polished  marble,  and  the  sighing  winds, 
Deep-laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  vines, 

Tell  where  afar  the  kine  are  wandering. 

The  land  of  Ammon  this,  where  Jove,  the  king, 
Throned  in  his  temple,  guidance  gives  to  men. 


High  o’er  the  domes  the  stars  were  twinkling,  when 
A soldier-pilgrim  passed  unto  the  king 
And  prayed,  with  promise  of  rich  offering, 

Entreating  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer. 

Lo  ! suddenly  upon  the  midnight  air 
A cry  arose  that  ne’er  was  heard  in  hell. 

Upstarts  the  pilgrim,  out  from  every  cell 
Leap  priest  and  priestess — then  deep  silence  fell. 
When  ’neath  the  power  of  some  mighty  hand, 

The  gods  turn  eastward  bowing  to  the  sand. 
Speechless  with  dread,  his  eyes  glazed  as  in  death, 
The  suppliant  stood,  then  quickened  by  the  breath 
Of  some  great  spirit,  spake  these  w'ords  of  love  : 

“ O Thou,  who  all  unknoum  by  mighty  Jove 
Art  held  in  adoration,  hear  my  prayer. 

This  night  I take  Thee  for  my  God.  But  where 
Art  Thou  and  who  ? Methought  that  Jove  w as  king, 
That  he  it  was  who  bade  the  seasons  bring 
Their  wealth  of  beauty,  bade  the  flowers  to  bloom, 
And  winds  to  waft  aw'ay  their  sweet  perfume ; 

Who  gave  unto  the  sun  his  golden  brightness  ; 

Who  robed  the  moon  in  garb  of  purest  whiteness  ; 
And  all  the  while  ’twas  Thou,  not  Jove.  Ah  ! deign 
To  let  a subject  know  his  sovereign. 

But  tho’  I should  not  ever  know  Thee  nearer, 

Yet  Thou  shalt  be  my  God,  Thy  service  dearer 
Than  years  of  life ; and  if,  at  life’s  decline, 

Thee  I have  vainly  sought,  I shall  not  pine, 

For  Thou  art  Lord  of  all,  in  death  I’m  Thine.” 

Thus  prayed  the  man,  and  rising  up  straightway 
Forsook  the  humbled  gods  of  5resterday, 

And  soon  was  speeding  o’er  the  waste  of  sand 
To  Alexander’s  city,  where  on  the  strand 
Fades  and  gleams  and  fades  again  the  light 
Of  Pharos. 


— J.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  1900. 
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EDITORIALS. 


MERRY  Christmas  to  the  Faculty,  the  Pro- 
fessors, the  Students,  the  readers  of  the 
Monthly — in  a word,  to  the  world  at 
large!  This  is  the  fifteenth  December  number  of 
the  Monthly,  and  we  are  in  such  blithesome  spirits 
that  we  offer  this  greeting  unreservedly  to  all.  W e 
are  both  pleased  and  grateful  that  our  paper  has 
lived  long  enough  to  have  gained  some  honorable 
name  among  journals  of  like  stamp,  and  to  have 
frequently  merited  approbation  from  its  contem- 
poraries in  the  field  of  college  literature.  To  them 
also  we  wish  a Merry  Christmas  and  a new  era  of 
prosperity. 

* 

* -x- 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  collegiate  term  our 
attention  has  been  so  absorbed  by  the  variou 
duties  of  college  and  the  many  events  of  interest 
which  have  followed  one  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession that  we  now  awake  with  a start  to  find  the 
year  drawing  to  its  close.  The  retreat  has  vanished 
into  the  past,  though  its  results  are  still  left;  the 
Philosophers  have  celebrated  the  feast  of  their 
patron,  the  Virgin  St.  Catharine ; the  Thanks- 
giving turkey  has  ceased  to  gobble  ; the  Dramatic 
Society  has  produced  ‘‘  Julius  Cassar,”  the  first 
play  of  the  year ; the  Rhetoricians  have  held  a 
literary  Academy  in  honor  of  a beatified  adept 
of  their  art,  the  scholar,  priest  and  martyr,  Bl. 
Edmund  Campion,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  and 
now  the  nearest  scene  of  the  future  is — Christmas. 
Christmas,  the  season  of  joy  and  gladness,  the 
favorite  title  in  song  and  story.  It  has  figured  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  and  still  the  market 
teems  with  its  lore,  always  in  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  the  reader,  never  failing  in  interest. 
Soon  the  grand  music  of  the  “ Adeste  Fideles  ” 
will  be  heard  in  our  college  chapel,  and  then 
comes  the  period  of  welcome  rest  and  relaxation. 


And  after  that  ? Perhaps  this  question  breaks  too 
rudely  upon  happy  dreams,  and  so  we  will  desist 
from  pressing  the  inquiry. 

* 

V;  * 

The  members  of  the  classes  in  the  University 
course,  who  attended  the  Rhetorician’s  Academy 
in  honor  of  their  patron,  listened  with  pleasure  to 
the  eulogy  upon  the  Jesuit  scholar,  Bl.  Edmund 
Campion.  The  discourse  contained  many  points 
of  pregnant  interest,  and  showed  the  remarkable 
contrast  between  this  age  of  ours  and  the  period 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  The  years  in  which 
Campion  lived  were  years  of  blood,  when  loyalty 
to  the  Church  of  the  Fathers  was  rewarded  with 
fines,  imprisonment,  torture  and  even  death.  Then 
many,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  purest  blood  in 
England,  who  were  scholars  of  the  deepest  learn- 
ing and  the  peers  of  the  greatest  names  in  litera- 
ture, died  martyrs  to  their  conscience.  What  a 
burden  for  England  to  bear,  the  blood  of  More, 
Fisher,  Campion,  Southwell,  and  others  beyond 
number.  After  that  bloody  period  had  passed, 
the  warfare  against  Catholicism  did  not  cease,  but 
found  expression  in  lying  misrepresentations  and 
gross  bigotry. 

But  at  last  comes  true  understanding  of  the 
£ hateful  Papists,’  at  last  comes  the  recognition  of 
their  merits,  and  now  Catholics  are  holding  high 
and  honorable  offices  under  governments,  which 
once  did  their  utmost  to  stamp  them  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  bright  day  is  dawning,  the  mist  is  lift- 
ing from  the  troubled  earth,  but  the  glorious 
noonday  is  still  to  come.  “Truth  crushed  to 
earth  shall  rise  again.” 

* -x- 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  lately 
by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  colleges  have  re- 
stricted in  some  measure  their  indulgence  in  foot- 
ball by  substituting  class-games  for  the  customary 
inter-collegiate  sport.  This  decision  was  reached 
by  Fordham  before  this,  and  among  those  who 
have  pursued  a like  course  may  be  mentioned 
Georgetown  University.  In  this  connection  it 
might  be  interesting  to  quote  a few  words  from 
the  Georgetown  Journal : “ College  athletics  were 
instituted  not  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  specta- 
tors or  winning  fame,  but  rather  that  students 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  physical 
exercise  essential  to  good  health.” 

Even  at  colleges  where  inter-collegiate  football 
is  still  in  vogue,  there  are  some  who  deprecate  it 
and  urge  their  case  by  instancing  the  number  of 
those  who  sustain  injuries  in  these  games.  But  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  pass  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion. Let  us  only  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  last 
number,  that  since  we  are  cut  off  from  contests 
with  other  colleges  in  football,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  establish  and  maintain  a class  league  for 
the  physical  benefit  of  the  students.  Further  than 
this  we  do  not  go.  We  have  purposely  refrained 
from  giving  any  decision  upon  the  much-debated 
topic  of  doing  away  with  games  between  colleges. 
Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  inter-collegiate 
games  will  find  their  cause  advocated  by  another 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 
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THE  THANKSGIVING  PLAY. 


DEAR  MR.  EDITOR.  May  I be  trespass  on 
your  space  to  the  extent  of  a column  or 
so  for  a few  remarks  anent  the  recent 
performance  of  “Julius  Csesar  ” in  the  College 
theatre.  I have  much  that  I would  like  to  say, 
more,  perhaps,  than  you  could  find  space  for, 
but  I will  put  a check  upon  my  loquacity  and  en- 
deavor to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
your  available  space.  The  temptation,  I must 
say,  is  particularly  hard  to  resist  where  a dramatic 
performance  is  concerned,  for  I have  from  my 
earliest  days  in  Fordham  taken  a keen  interest  in 
the  college  theatricals,  an  interest  which,  despite 
my  six  years’  absence  from  those  familiar  boards, 
is  still  unabated.  Of  all  the  institutions  intimately 
associated  with  our  student  life  the  Dramatic 
Society  always  held  the  first  place  in  my  affection, 
and  I venture  to  say  that  nobody  ever  took  a 
greater  interest  in  its  affairs  than  I.  It  was  with 
a sad  heart  that  I witnessed  its  awful  decadence 
during  a recent  unmentionable  period,  and  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  elation  that  I noted  its 
sudden  regeneration  a couple  of  years  ago. 
“ Damon  and  Pythias  ” marked  the  beginning  of 
a new  epoch  in  its  history,  and  in  “ Julius  Caesar  ” 
— the  only  performance  I have  seen  since  that 
time — I was  delighted  to  find  evidence  of  still 
further  progress,  and  that,  too,  in  an  unwonted 
direction,  towards  old  time  standards.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  performance  was 
flawless.  That  would  be  impossible  and  I don’t 
think  my  friendliness  will  be  questioned  if  I note 
such  few  faults  as  must  have  been  evident  even  to 
the  players  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  I think 
it  is  the  part  of  a friend  to  speak  with  candor 
under  such  circumstances.  I might  say  with 
Brutus,  “ I do  not  like  your  faults,”  for,  in  this 
case,  though  they  are  not  as  huge  as  high  Olympus, 
they  are  such  as  a friendly  eye  would  see,  though 
a flatterer’s  would  not. 

On  the  whole,  I must  say,  I was  well  pleased 
with  the  performance.  A Shaksperian  produc- 
tion is  no  easy  task  even  for  a skilled  professional 
organization,  and  “Julius  Caesar,”  above  all  other 
plays,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  manner  of 
its  presentation  to  sustain  the  interest.  There- 
fore, I contend  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  boys,  on 
Thanksgiving  night,  held  the  attention  of  the 
audience  throughout,  is  in  itself  an  achievement 
worthy  of  praise.  True,  the  action  dragged  some- 
what towards  the  end,  but  that  was  not  entirely 
their  fault.  “Julius  Caesar,”  theatrically  consid- 
ered, is  far  from  being  the  best  of  Shakspere’s 
plays,  the  strongest  scenes  occurring  in  the  early 
acts.  Then,  too,  it  was  a severe  strain  on  the  en- 
durance of  the  players,  and  they  should  not  be 
harshly  criticised  for  lapses  toward  the  end.  The 
earlier  scenes  of  the  play  were  enacted  with  spirit, 
enthusiasm  and  a remarkable  degree  of  skill.  The 
scenes  in  the  garden  of  Brutus,  in  the  Capitol 
and  at  the  Forum  were  especially  commendable. 
The  action,  the  “business,”  the  composition  of  the 
“pictures”  were,  with  few  exceptions,  all  that 


could  be  desired.  The  mob  that  listened  to 
Brutus  and  Antony  might  have  been  larger,  but  it 
made  up  in  activity  what  it  lacked  fn  numbers. 
The  shifting  of  scenery  was  accomplished  with 
skill  and  despatch,  and  without  delay  or  a too 
frequent  use  of  the  curtain.  This  is  an  advance  in 
the  right  direction ; the  curtain  should  never  be 
used  except  at  the  end  of  an  act,  if  possible.  Dur- 
ing my  time  I labored  long  and  fruitlessly  to 
bring  about  a reform  in  this  connection  and  I am 
more  than  pleased  to  see  that  it  has  at  last  been 
accomplished.  There  were  a few  things,  however, 
to  which  I wish  to  take  exception.  How  about 
the  costuming  of  the  mob  that  surged  about  the 
body  of  Caesar?  If  I mistake  not  that  was  a tho- 
roughly plebeian  mob,  yet  the  other  night  every 
man  in  it  wore  a toga.  Was  that  correct  ? And 
then  the  anachronism  of  a guitar  accompaniment 
to  Lucius’  song.  It  strikes  me  that  the  guitar 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  modern  Madrid 
than  to  ancient  Rome.  These,  it  is  true,  are  only 
minor  details,  but  they  are  nevertheless  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  a careful  stage  manager. 

And  now  for  the  individual  performances.  I 
regret  that  I cannot  speak  in  as  complimentary 
terms  of  them  as  of  the  production  as  a whole. 
Not  that  I have  much  fault  to  find  with  them,  but 
1 have  seen  plays  in  other  days,  even  so  recently 
as  “ Damon  and  Pythias,”  where  there  was  more 
individual  excellence  than  was  shown  Thanksgiv- 
ing night.  There  was,  however,  some  excellent 
work  done.  Mr.  Donovan’s  playing  of  Cassius 
was  really  a splendid  performance,  and  I think 
nobody  will  gainsay  me  when  I pronounce  him 
head  and  shoulders  over  the  rest  of  the  company. 
This  must  not  be  construed  into  a reflection  on 
some  possible  Cassius  whose  talents  were  obscured 
by  the  cloak  of  a minor  part.  Success  on  the 
stage,  as  elsewhere,  supposes  both  opportunity 
and  ability,  and  as  the  opportunities  for  distinc. 
tion  in  “Julius  Caesar ” are  few,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  talent  lay  hidden  under  those  many 
tunics,  waiting  for  some  future  performance  to 
bring  it  to  light.  But  of  those  who  had  a chance 
to  distinguish  themselves,  Mr.  Donovan  unques- 
tionably carried  off  the  honors.  In  appearance, 
manner,  voice  and  all,  he  was  the  “ lean  and  hung- 
ry ” Cassius,  the  Cassius  that  Shakspere  imagined 
when  he  wrote.  I had  heard  much  of  him  before 
I witnessed  the  play  and  I must  say  that  he  ful- 
filled all  my  expectations. 

Of  Mr.  McDonnell’s  Antony  I am  sorry  that  1 
cannot  say  as  much.  It  was  earnest  and  pains- 
taking, it  is  true,  but  there  was  something  lack- 
ing. His  voice  is  resonant  and  his  delivery  good, 
but  he  lacked  repose.  He  was  injudiciously 
vehement  throughout,  and  as  a consequence 
his  climaxes  lost  much  of  their  force.  It 
struck  me,  too,  that  he  might  have  put  more  feel- 
ing into  his  playing.  As  to  Mr.  Kelly’s  Brutus , 

I protest  I did  not  like  it  at  all.  His  conception 
of  the  character  was  entirely  wrong,  and  his  per- 
formance of  it  equally  so.  Instead  of  the  calm, 
contemplative  stoic,  struggling  between  his  love 
for  his  friend  and  his  duty  to  his  country,  he  gave 
us  a vociferous,  declamatory  Brutus  who  was  far 
from  convincing.  Instead  of  being  a foil  to  Cas- 
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sius,  as  intended  by  the  master  craftsman  who 
constructed  the  play,  he  outdid  him  in  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  his  calmness  was  intended  to 
contrast  so  strongly.  I hope  Joe  will  not  feel 
badly  at  this  criticism.  He  knows  me  well 
enough  to  feel  assured  that  it  is  prompted  by 
friendly  interest.  It  is  the  friendly  eye  and  not 
the  flatterer’s  that  is  bent  on  him.  I must  not 
conclude  without  a word  of  commendation  for  the 
Casca  of  Mr.  Shea.  Casca  has  but  little  oppor- 
tunity, but  such  as  it  was  it  was  made  the  most 
of  by  him. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Editor,  I was  very  much  de- 
lighted with  the  performance.  If  I have  spoken 
plainly  and  bluntly,  and  said  things  which  hurt  a 
little,  my  motives  must  not  be  misconstrued.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  harmful  in  this  connection 
than  injudicious  praise,  and  I think  your  actors 
will  indorse  me,  after  the  first  sting  of  adverse 
criticism  has  been  forgotten.  I speak  from  ex- 
perience. A single  line  of  serious  criticism  has 
done  more  to  spur  me  on  to  renewed  effort  than 
columns  of  adulation  and  fulsome  praise.  I trust 
that  these  few  words  of  mine,  accepted  in  the 
friendly  spirit  that  has  prompted  them,  will  have 
a similar  good  effect.  With  best  wishes, 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  90. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


THE  down-cast  spirits  and  care-worn  coun- 
tenances caused  by  Bryan’s  defeat  are  at 
last  beginning  to  brighten,  and  the  Silver- 
ites  among  us  are  gradually  realizing  the  fact 
that  even  though  gold  has  been  victorious  the 
country  still  exists. 

After  much  care  and  deliberation  the  College 
football  team  was  selected  from  the  senior  divis- 
ion. The  second  team  afforded  them  very  active 
practice  ; so  active,  in  fact,  that,  at  times,  it  was 
doubtful  who  would  win.  One  game,  played  on 
November  first,  was  won  by  the  College  team 
with  a score  of  16  to  o.  In  the  second  game, 
played  on  November  the  third,  the ’Varsity  eleven 
worsted  their  opponents  by  a score  of  6 to  o. 

The  members  of  senior  division  enjoyed  a very 
pleasant  walk  lately  to  the  site  of  the  new  reser- 
voir, one  afternoon.  W e hope  that  is  but  the  first 
of  the  many  pleasant  rambles  we  expect  to  enjoy 
in  the  future. 

The  game  with  the  Xavier  football  eleven  oc- 
curred on  the  19th  of  November.  The  day  was 
clear  and  crisp,  and  the  air  dry  and  cold.  Al- 
though the  Xavier  boys  played  a quick  and  hardy 
game  they  proved  no  match  for  the  College  team. 
During  the  first  half  the  Fordham  boys  rushed 
the  ball  at  random  over  the  field,  scoring  two 
touchdowns.  Their  lack  of  training  prevented 
them  from  playing  as  strong  a game  in  the  second 
half,  and  as  a consequence  they  gained  but  one 
touchdown.  At  the  end  the  score  was  14  to  o. 


Many  who  still  continue  to  spend  their  after- 
noons upon  their  bicycles  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  pleasanter  way  of  passing 
a long  recreation.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
interesting  rides  is  through  Pelham  Bay  Park  to 
New  Rochelle;  thence  to  Mount  Vernon;  then 
cross  country  past  the  seminary — from  which,  by 
the  way,  a very  picturesque  view  is  obtained— to 
Yonkers,  and  from  there  home  through  Mosholu 
Park. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  How  grate- 
ful the  Rhetoricians  were  and  how  fully  they  ap- 
preciated the  singular  privilege  granted  them  on 
November  21st  was  shown  by  their  faultless 
conduct  and  prompt  return  to  college.  Not  less 
appreciative  was  the  entire  division  for  the  extra 
recreation  granted  by  the  Rev.  President  and  the 
permission  to  witness  the  game. 

Although  the  evening  of  election  day  was  a 
time  at  which  one  might  naturally  expect  the  gold 
and  silver  men  to  show  their  animosity,  yet  the 
weighty  politicians  of  St.  John’s  joined  hands, and 
enjoyed  a hilarious  evening  about  the  glowing 
fire. 

We  wish  to  offer  our  congratulations  to  the 
Dramatic  Association  for  the  noble  effort  they 
made  on  Thanksgiving  evening.  The  play  was  a 
grand  success. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  the  first,  the 
feast  of  Blessed  Edmund  Campion  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  the  Rhetoricians,  assisted  by  their 
Reverend  Professor,  gave  an  Academy  in  honor 
of  the  Saint  whom  they  chose  as  model  and  patron 
of  Rhetoric.  All  those  who  partook  in  the 
Academy  displayed  a spirit  which  bespoke  the 
honor  they  felt  at  choosing  Blessed  Edmund  as 
their  patron.  The  following  programme  was 
rendered : 

Introduction Wm.  Joyce. 

Vision  of  Blessed  Edmund J.  V.  Dunlevy. 

Ode  to  Edmund  as  Martyr  (translation)  .Leo  J.  O’Donovan. 
Eulogy  on  Blessed  Edmund, 

Rev.  Fr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

Dedication  Address J.  J.  Corbett. 

Ode  of  Invocation Charles  Downes. 

A dainty  dinner  was  then  served  by  the  Rhet- 
oricians to  the  guests  of  the  evening. 

The  old  tobacco  shop  which,  some  time  ago, 
was  removed  on  account  of  the  improvements  in 
the  buildings,  has  been  re-established  under  the 
charge  of  James  McLoughlin,  having  its  present 
location  in  the  billiard  room. 

The  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
College  paper  has  been  remarked  and  praised  by 
those  whose  opinions  The  Monthly  values,  and  its 
editors  feel  encouraged  to  make  greater  and  more 
generous  efforts  towards  the  further  improvement 
of  the  journal. 
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An  aspiring  poet  of  the  Freshman  Class  hands 
us  the  following  imitation  of  the  facile  Dobson  : 

“I  knew  Greek  to-day, 

Shall  I know  it  to-morrow? 

Be  that  as  it  may, 

I knew  Greek  to-day. 

But  the  pleasure  gives  way 
To  a feeling  of  sorrow. 

I knew  Greek  to-day, 

Shall  I know  it  to-morrow?” 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Sodality  of  St.  Stanislaus  the  following  officers 
were  elected  : Prefect,  Edward  C.  Sullivan  ; first 
assistant,  Julio  B.  Rabel ; second  assistant,  John 
J.  Murray  ; secretary,  John  M.  O’Brien ; sacristans, 
Walter  L.  Maher,  Alphonse  J.  Edebohls. 

The  officers  of  the  St.  John  Berchman's  Sanctu- 
ary Society  are  : President,  George  V.  Grainger  ; 
first  vice-president,  James  A.  Wilson;  second 
vice-president,  Robert  E.  McDonnell;  secretary, 
Walter  H.  Martin;  treasurer,  P.  Paulding  Brant. 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98. 


AMONG  TPJE  OLD  BOYS. 


MR.  WM.  A.  FERGUSON,  ’94  paid  us  a 
brief  visit  during  the  latter  part  of 
November.  Puzzling  over  the  knotty 
points  of  the  law  seems  to  agree  immensely  with 
“ Fergy,”  for  he  looks  the  very  picture  of  per- 
fect health.  His  legal  haunts  are  in  the  offices  of 
Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55. 

The  law  has  claimed  another  of  our  most  popu- 
lar students  in  the  person  of  Wm.  B.  Boyle,  ’95. 
He  is  studying  in  the  office  of  a prominent  firm 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  the  course  of  two  years 
William  will  be  a full  fledged  lawyer. 

Joseph  A.  Farrell,  a member  of  the  class  of  ’96, 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Albany  “ Times- Union,” 
was  down  to  renew  his  numerous  acquaintance 
at  Fordham  in  the  first  week  of  November. 

One  of  our  most  frequent  visitors  is  John  F. 
McLaughlin,  ’96.  He  is  preparing  for  a career 
at  the  bar  of  justice  at  the  New  York  Law  School. 

We  were  pleased  to  see  the  pleasant  counte- 
nance of  Mr.  John  J.  Barrington,  ’94,  in  the  halls  of 
Alma  Mater  after  his  long  absence  since  his  grad- 
uation. John  has  been  brought  near  his  old 
college  home  by  the  removal  of  the  diocesan  sem- 
inary from  Troy  to  Dunwoody ; consequently  we 
expect  frequent  visits  from  him  and  his  confreres 
at  St.  Joseph’s. 

Mr.  Geo.  Wren,  in  residence  ’91-92,  came  to 
Fordham  on  a flying  trip  to  visit  his  brother  Fred 
of  the  class  of  1900.  George  is  now  at  the  Belle- 
vue Medical  College  engaged  in  the  study  of 
medicine. 

Messrs.  Chas.  McCafferty,  ’94  and  Frank  O’Neill, 
’96,  were  familiar  faces  seen  about  the  grounds 
recently,  renewing  the  pleasant  recollections  of 
former  days. 


Mr.  Daniel  Kieran,  ’89,  who  coached  the  base- 
ball team  so  successfully  for  the  season  of  1895, 
was  here  on  November  21st.  He  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  manifold  changes  which  have 
come  over  the  college  i~  the  past  six  months.  It 
is  rumored  he  will  be  here  next  spring  to  coach 
the  Fordhams  on  to  victory. 

Chas.  Horn,  who  was  graduated  in  the  English 
course  in  ’92,  was  a welcome  visitor  several  times 
during  the  month.  “ Shorty,”  as  he  was  best 
known  at  school,  is  engaged  in  business  in  Wall 
Street. 

The  Thanksgiving  play  did  not  bring  many  of 
our  old  students  and  graduates  to  visit  their  Alma 
Mater.  This  is  somewhat  unusual,  as  the  old 
boys  are  generally  liberal  patrons  of  our  college 
theatricals.  We  assure  them  that  they  missed  a 
genuine  dramatic  treat,  as  “Julius  Caesar”  has 
been  judged  by  very  able  critics  to  have  sur- 
passed anything  seen  here  in  recent  years.  We 
noticed,  however,  amongst  the  large  audience, 
the  presence  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association ; Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84 ; 
Mr.  Thos.  Gaffney  Taafe,  ’90;  Mr.  Richard  S. 
Treacy,  ’69;  and  Mr.  Chas.  Horn,  ’92.  We  fully 
trust  the  old  students  will  honor  in  large  numbers 
the  approaching  concert  of  the  Glee,  Mandolin 
and  Banjo  Clubs. 

Mr.  Michael  Hickey,  who  was  here  in  ’89  and 
’90,  was  at  the  college  lately  on  business  for 
several  book  publishing  firms. 

We  learned  but  lately  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  Frank  A.  Giddings,  ’84,  who  died  of  con- 
sumption in  Monterey,  Mexico,  February  last. 
His  fellow  school-mates  will  remember  him  as  the 
popular  base  ball  pitcher  who  for  five  years  did 
noble  work  on  the  old  Rose  Hill  team. 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  “ old  boys  ” 
we  are  able  to  chronicle  the  happy  entrance  into 
the  world  of  a child  of  Frank  K.  Barr,  who  was 
in  residence  from  ’82-84.  To  Frank,  who  is 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Post,  we  tender  our  con- 
gratulations, and  wish  him  every  happiness  and 
success. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  read  several 
editions  of  the  Albany  “ Times-Union”  containing 
able  editorials  by  a clever  Fordhamite,  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  ’94.  Since  his  graduation,  Martin  has 
been  steadily  forging  to  the  front  in  his  chosen 
career,  till  now  he  stands  at  the  helm  of  one  of 
the  best  papers  published  in  the  Empire  State. 
His  editorials  embrace  in  their  scope  all  the  vital 
questions  of  the  day,  both  in  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs  and  would  certainly  grace  the  pen  of  many 
an  older  and  more  experienced  journalist.  He 
writes  in  a scholarly  and  precise  style,  and  his 
articles  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  long  and  care- 
ful thought  in  their  development.  That  our  for- 
mer fellow  student  may  continue  in  his  present 
enviable  position,  and  shed  upon  his  Alma  Mater 
the  happv  light  of  his  literary  successes  is  our 
heartfelt  wish  and  desire. 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97, 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  ENGLISH. 


THE  distinguished  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  the 
Rev.  Louis  Jouin,  S.J.,  whose  works  on 
Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Evidences  of  Religion,  etc., 
are  used  so  extensively  as  text-books,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  has  now  in  press  his  course 
of  Mental  Philosophy  in  English.  It  is  many 
years  since  it  appeared  in  its  Latin  dress,  but  the 
growing  demand  for  treatises  of  Philosophy  in 
the  mother  tongue  has  induced  him  to  rewrite 
this  excellent  work.  It  is  thus  made  available  for 
those  whom  unfamiliarity  with  Latin  would  other- 
wise debar  from  these  studies. 

Father  Jouin’s  remarkable  power  of  condensa- 
tion, combined  with  his  unusual  lucidity  of  exposi- 
tion, makes  a work  from  him  a treasure  for  the 
Student  of  Philosophy.  The  treatises  cover  the 
whole  field  of  Logic,  Cosmology,  Psychology  and 
Natural  Theology.  It  ought  to  be  in  general 
demand  in  Colleges  and  Convents,  and  will  be  in- 
valuable also  in  Reading  Circles,  Summer  Schools, 
and  the  Schools  of  Pedagogy  which  are  now  com- 
ing into  fashion. 


EXCHANGES. 


Current  Literature , as  usual,  is  right  up  to  the 
high  standard  it  has  set  for  itself,  and  this  is  say- 
ing a great  deal  for  it,  since  its  standard  is  the 
highest.  Among  the  numerous  valuable  articles, 
dealing  with  a great  variety  of  topics,  the  selec- 
tions under  “ General  Gossip  of  Authors  and 
Writers”  should  prove  of  the  greatest  interest. 
Scientific  men,  and  those  interested  in  the  possi- 
bility of  human  flight  through  the  air,  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  material  in  the  present  number  of 
Current  Literature , upon  this  very  subject,  most 
of  it  dealing  with  the  efforts  and  success  attained 
by  Herr  Lillienthal,  who  lately  lost  his  life  in  one 
of  his  experiments. 

The  Literary  Digest  for  this  month,  contains,  be- 
side? a number  of  fine  articles  upon  topics  religious, 
political  and  scientific,  an  article  by  a Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
intelligent  citizen  of  our  country  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  a subscriber  to  this  bright,  newsy 
paper ; principally,  because  the  subject  it  deals 
with  is  one  that  is  not  familiar  to  most  of  them. 
Even  the  professional  man  may  be  surprised,  per- 
haps most  agreeably  surprised,  by  Justice  Harlan’s 
interesting  account  of  “ How  the  Supreme  Court 
Decides  Cases,”  and  the  uninitiated — the  multi- 
tude outside  the  mystic  circle — ought  to  read  it 
carefully  if  they  would  profess  familiarity  with 
the  workings  of  our  government  in,  perhaps,  its 
most  important  department — the  Judiciary. 

Werner  s Magazine  contains  a complete  report 
of  the  regular  meeting  of  The  Werner  Society, 
for  the  past  month.  The  question  discussed  was 


“ What  have  the  Laryngoscope  and  Photography 
Done  for  the  Art  of  Singing  ? ” The  question  was 
thoroughly  and  ably  discussed  by  a great  number 
of  the  most  prominent  vocal  teachers  of  the  East, 
besides  many  scientists,  and  though  they  acknowl- 
edge that  the  two  subjects  under  consideration 
have  many  good  points  about  them,  yet  almost  all 
condemn  their  use  in  teaching  the  Art  of  Singing. 

Our  many  College  friends  become  more  literary 
as  the  months  pass  by,  and,  as  a consequence, 
there  is  vast  improvement  in  all  of  them.  The 
necessity  of  something  to  fill  in,  so  keenly  felt  dur- 
ing the  first  months  of  the  school  year,  now  no 
longer  exists  ; the  students  of  the  various  Colleges 
as  well  as  the  editors  of  all  the  College  papers, 
with  persevering  industry,  have  worked  up  an 
abundance  of  interesting  matter,  and  there  ought 
not  to  be  another  period  of  want  during  the  year. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  many 
improvements  which  might  yet  be  made,  or  fea- 
tures that  might  be  rendered  more  pleasing,  but 
these  will  come  with  time  and  attention  ; and  after 
all,  faults  can  only  be  discovered  and  corrected  as 
critical  Time  carefully  scans  each  freshly  printed 
page.  The  standard  this  month  is  much  higher 
than  hitherto.  In  the  same  way  it  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  rise,  until  every  College  Journal  approxi- 
mates perfection,  and  the  best  have  it  firmly  within 
their  grasp. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple  continues  its  work  of 
l'ighting  the  existing  laws  of  instruction  in  its  edi- 
tion of  this  month,  by  offering  a fine  article  upon 
“ First  Steps  in  the  Study  of  the  Classics.”  It  also 
contains  a bright,  interesting  essay  upon  the  late 
William  Morris.  “A  Priest’s  Mother”  is  an  ex- 
quisite bit  of  two  stanzas  ; and  “ William  Morris  ” 
— a sonnet— is  also  very  pretty.  From  a literary 
point  of  view,  or  perhaps  from  any  point  of  view 
from  which  a college  paper  could  be  judged,  “ The 
Purple"  leads  them  all.  In  the  art  of  mixing  fact 
with  fancy  it  is  unsurpassed. 

The  Ozvl  contains  a fund  of  information  well 
worthy  of  its  name  and  reputation.  A suggestion 
we  might  offer  is — Don’t  become  too  learned  and 
matter-of-fact ! Give  your  imaginations  a chance. 
Your  present  work  is  of  the  best,  but  it  might  be 
termed  a trifle  too  wise.  Your  reproduction  of 
the  editorial  upon  “ The  Countess  of  Aberdeen  ” 
was  especially  interesting  to  the  writer,  as  he  once 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  estimable  lady. 

As  a faithful  chronicler  of  college  events  and 
items  of  interest  to  those  connected  with  its  own 
institution,  The  Lafayette  is  the  best  paper  that 
comes  to  our  desk.  Its  editors  make  no  pretence 
in  the  literary  line,  but  the  way  they  take  hold  of 
and  handle  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  col- 
lege is,  to  say  the  least,  refreshing. 

It  is  a heartrending  spectacle  when  ladies  be- 
come so  downcast  and  despondent.  The  Mount 
cannot  pose  as  a forecaster  of  political  situations, 
even  though  it  has  power  to  foretell  many  other 
things.  Never  mind,  most  enthusiastic  ex-editor, 
you  were  not  the  only  one  that  erred.  Don’t  be 
discouraged,  but  pitch  into  the  Tariff. 
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And  still  they  come  ! From  the  account  of  the 
festivities  in  honor  of  the  feast  day  of  their  Bishop 
we  judge  that  the  event  was  one  of  general  jolli- 
fication among  the  young  ladies  at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s. 
The  Record  contains,  moreover,  a clever  dramati- 
zation of  “ A Leaf  in  the  Storm,”  and  some  bash- 
ful editorials. 

The  editors  of  The  Niagara  Rainbow  deserve 
especial  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  their 
paper  is  conducted.  Everything  is  interesting, 
and  the  beautiful  illustrations  add  wonderfully  to 
its  tone.  Don’t  cease  in  your  efforts,  but  ascend 
higher  in  the  scale  of  merit. 

We  trust  that  before  this  the  ex-editor  of  The 
Dial  has  found  our  exchange  column.  Not  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  anything  more  terrible  than 
imparting  well  needed  information,  we  would  re- 
mind him  that  had  he  looked  carefully  through 
The  Purple  for  October  he  would  have  found  a 
most  elaborate  exchange  column.  We  found  it. 
A careful  perusal  of  its  pages  by  a man  that  was 
awake  would  have  found  an  Ex.  column  in  our  own 
paper  also. 

Students  attending  colleges  in  this  country  are 
always  complaining  about  the  short  vacations 
granted  them.  According  to  the  calendar  for 
Stonyhurst  College,  England,  as  published  in  the 
Stonyhurst  College  Magazine , their  school  year  com- 
menced September  19th  and  will  not  end  until 
August  3d.  Who  says  he  wants  to  enter  an  Eng- 
lish school ? 

We  cannot  say  that  we  agree  with  the  editor  of 
the  Abbey  Student , when  he  expresses  himself  in 
favor  of  inter-class  football  contests,  to  the  exclus- 
ion of  outside  matches.  It  is  our  experience  that 
if  the  class  games  are  at  all  spirited,  bad  feeling 
arises,  and  as  a result  there  is  a division  of  the 
students.  On  the  contrary,  loyalty  to  their  col- 
lege and  a desire  to  oppose  a solid  front  to  the 
enemy,  stimulate  the  weakest  student  when  his 
college  is  to  play  against  some  other  institution, 
and  the  result  is,  as  it  should  be,  perfect  unity. 
In  baseball,  though  the  feeling  be  ever  so  intense, 
it  is  much  better  for  a college  to  have  a good 
schedule  of  outside  games,  that  the  students  may 
exhaust  their  enthusiasm  in  shouting  for  their 
college — not  their  class. 

The  Beaumont  Rcvieiv  is  most  interesting  through- 
out. “ Maria  Theresa,”  the  prize  poem  for  1896. 
“The  Beaumont  Ghost  Walk’’  and  “ Firelight  ” 
are  beautifully  thought  out  and  artistically  dressed. 
The  Review  is  well  worthy  of  the  institution  it 
comes  from  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  its 
editors. 

Last  but  best  of  all  for  its  editorials  we  mention 
the  Niagara  Index.  We  do  not  care  for  your 
Index  Rerum.  It  is,  we  suppose,  a necessary  evil, 
but  your  editorials  are  superb. 

Among  the  many  other  exchanges  received  we 
note:  The  Georgetown  College  Journal,  The  Stylus, 
The  Scientific  American , The  Trinity  Tablet,  The 


Flight,  The  Orphan  s Bouquet,  The  Normal  Instruc- 
tor, The  Colored  Harvest,  The  Catholic  High  School 
Journal , St.  Joseph  of  the  Oaks,  The  Homeopathic 
Envoy , The  College  Student,  The  Villa  Nova  Monthly, 
The  Nezv  World,  The  Freeman's  Journal,  The  Xavier, 
The  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  The 
Victorian,  S.  V,  C.  Student,  The  Agnctian  Monthly , 
The  Viatorian,  The  Polytechnic , Emmanuel,  The  Uni- 
versity Monthly,  St.  Vincent's  Journal,  Salve  Regina 
and  The  Nortlnvest  Review. 

John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97. 


NEW  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  ETC. 


k k T T 7 on’t  You  Give  Your  Love  to  Me?” 

Y/Y/  A new  song,  of  the  popular  order, 
with  a very  pretty  waltz  chorus.  Its 
popularity  seems  assured,  as  it  is  even  now  a great 
favorite,  and  is  being  sung  in  many  of  the  promi- 
nent theatres  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  It  is  sold  for  20  cents  a copy  by  the  Union 
Mutual  Music  Co.,  265  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Billy  Buttons.  A novel.  By  Walter 
Lecky.  Published  by  Benziger  Bros.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  Price  $1.25. 

The  principal  characters  in  this  interesting 
work  are,  most  of  them,  at  some  time  or  other 
leading  spirits  in  an  enterprising  town  of  the 
Adirondacks,  bearing  the  euphonious  title  of 
Squidville.  There  is  not  much  insistence  upon 
plot,  all  the  efforts  of  the  author  resting  upon  a 
skilful  portrayal  of  character.  In  this,  he  has 
succeeded  so  admirably  that  he  may  readily  be 
forgiven  for  the  lack  of  connection  between  the 
many  parts  of  his  work.  In  his  bluff,  bighearted 
straightforward  method  of  dealing  with  everyone 
and  the  way  he  debates  topics  with  himself  Billy 
Buttons  resembles  a great  deal  Cooper’s  wonder- 
ful hero,  the  immortal  Pathfinder ; though  his 
craving  for  the  “ lettering  business,”  to  live  and 
die  as  postmaster  of  Squidville,  stamps  him  as 
unique.  The  idea  of  universal  charity,  of  every 
man  putting  up  with  the  weaknesses  and  foibles 
of  his  neighbor,  is  brought  out  better  than  it 
could  be  in  a sermon  ; and  the  charity  of  the  poor 
scouts  and  farmers  of  Squidville  is  well  worthy 
of  serious  contemplation,  as  well  as  imitation. 
Altogether,  it  is  a book  full  of  healthy,  sound, 
Christian  sentiment  and  is  interesting  from  cover 
to  cover.  Persons  with  a spare  hour  cannot  fail  to 
derive  great  pleasure  and  considerable  profit  from 
the  perusal  of  this  novel ; certainly  time  given  to 
it  can  never  be  regarded  as  time  lost. 

Catholic  Ceremonies,  and  Explanation  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Year.  By  the  Abbe 
Durand.  Benziger  Bros.,  Publishers.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  Price,  illustrated, 
paper,  0.25  ; cloth,  0.50. 

How  often  it  happens  that  a Protestant  friend 
asks  the  meaning  of  some  ceremony  of  our  Holy 
Church  or  the  name  of  a prominent  vestment 
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used  in  her  service ; and  how  often  it  happens — 
to  their  shame  let  it  be  said — Catholics  are  abso- 
lutely unable  to  give  the  information  demanded. 
The  amount  of  harm  done  by  such  ignorance,  if 
computed,  would  undoubtedly  wake  Catholics 
from  their  lethargy.  A man  seeking  to  know  the 
ceremonies  of  his  church  can  find  no  better  book 
than  this  one  ; everv  intelligent  Catholic  should 
possess  a copy  of  it 

“ A Round  Table  of  the  Representative 
American  Catholic  Novelists,  with  portraits, 
sketches,  and  bibliography.”  12  mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

In  a letter  received  from  Benziger  Bros.,  with 
regard  to  this  book,  we  read  the  following  lines, 
“ ‘ The  Round  Table  ’ is  only  one  of  five  original 
books  by  American  authors,  which  we  have 
brought  out  this  fall,  in  the  hope  of  substituting 
something  racy  of  the  soil  for  the  translations 
from  the  German  and  the  French.  It  now  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  experiment  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. On  the  success  or  failure  of  the  books 
now  published  will  depend  whether  or  not  we 
shall  continue  the  series.” 

Indeed  the  Benziger  Bros,  deserve  the  greatest 
praise  for  the  earnest  efforts  they  are  making  in 
behalf  of  Catholic  fiction  in  our  country.  Their 
endeavors  merit  the  gratitude  of  every  Catholic, 
who  can  appreciate  the  good  to  be  done  by  a solid 
Catholic  literature  of  a kind  this  firm  is  doing  its 
best  to  supply  us.  It  would  be  a pity  should  these 
books  not  receive  the  support  their  publishers  ask 
for  them,  and  we  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
generous  efforts  of  this  firm  be  generously  encou- 
raged by  the  Catholics  of  America. 


“ Prayer.”  By  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  Centenary 
Edition,  32  mo.,  cloth,  50c.  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

“The  Catholic  Family  Annual”  for  1897, 
published  by  the  Catholic  School  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

“ Passing  Shadows.”  A Novel,  by  Anthony 
York,  12  mo.,  cloth,  $1.25.  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

“ Questions  of  Honor  in  the  Christian 
Life  ; ” by  Katherine  E.  Conway. 

“A  Lady  and  Her  Letters;”  by  Katherine  E. 
Conway. 

“Making  Friends  and  Keeping  Them;”  by 
Katherine  E.  Conway. 

Pilot  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  1896.  50  cents  each. 

The  merit  of  these  booklets  can  hardly  be  told 
in  few  words.  They  are  full  of  good,  useful  read- 
ing, and  are  published  in  neat,  almost  dainty,  form. 
Praise  of  “Questions  of  Honor”  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated, so  replete  is  it  with  beautiful  lessons  of 
Catholic  thought  and  teaching,  all  of  which  would 
prove  invaluable  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
young  lady  or  girl.  Each  and  all  of  Miss  Con- 
way’s books  have  a place  and  supply  a need  in 
Catholic  Literature ; and  where  there  is  question 
of  a present  or  gift  for  a lady  friend,  no  better  or 
prettier  one  could  be  thought  of  than  these  gift- 
books  of  Miss  Conway’s.  The  lady  has  laid  the 
Catholic  reader  under  deep  obligation  by  writing 
these  admirable  little  books. 

J.  A.  Jr.,  ’97. 


O’KEEFE  HIGH-GRADE 
FOUNTAIN  PEN.— 

UNLIKE  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

Construction  and 
Combination  of  Parts. 

EVERY  PART  NEW  AND  NOVELv 
COMPLETE  AND  PRACTICAL. 


ESTABLISHED  l8l8. 


BROOKS  BROS., 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


FALL  AND  WINTER,  1896-97. 


If  cannot  obtain  at  your  Book  Store,  to  introduce 
Pen  in  your  college,  on  receipt  of  cash  with  order,  will 
send  by  register  mail  one  Pen  at  20  per  cent,  discount. 
Clubs  of  five  at  25  per  cent,  discount.  Clubs  of  ten 
at  30  per  cent,  discount. 

No.  2 No.  3 No.  4 

Price,  - - $2.50  $3.00  $3.50 

Call  at  office  of  your  college  paper  and  see  illustration  of 
Pen,  and  opinions  relative  to  same.  Address 

WILLIAM  H.  O’KEEFE, 

60  Main  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Advise  if  fine,  medium  or  coarse-pointed  pens  are  wanted. 


Our  present  season’s  stock  is  now  ready  in 
all  departments.  For  clothing  to  order  a full  line 
of  Scotch  Fancies,  Isle  of  Harris  and  other  home- 
spuns— plain  and  mixture  lambs-wool,  etc.,  from 
the  best  London  Jobbers. 

Our  ready-made  stock  shows  the  usual  season’s 
changes  in  style — some  novelties  in  the  way  of 
trim,  and  especially  an  avoidance  of  the  exagger- 
ations of  fashions  so  often  found  in  lower  grades 
of  Ready-made  garments. 

Catalogues,  samples,  and  rules  for  self-meas- 
urement will  be  sent  on  application. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


The  Bicycle  Tires  now  manufactured  by  us 
are  known  as 

-^NEWTON  TIRES 

jingle  and  Double  Tube 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Avenue. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


EASY  RIDING  AND  SERVICEABLE. 


THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 


New  York  Office,  103  Reade  Street. 
London  Agency,  - 7 Hatton  Garden. 


A,  DAGENAIS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Confectionery, 

Bon-Bons  and  Fancy  Candies  a Specialty. 

1870  THIRD  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 


REPAIR  DEPOTS. 


G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 


103  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

830  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
60  WASHINGTON  AYENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
MIDLAND  CYCLE  & SUPPLY  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

314  Washington  Street, 

MEW  YORK. 


qp  TO  O.  STERLING, 

The  • College  • Barber, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  near  the  Fordham  Station. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


EIMER  & AMEND, 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


Corner  of  r8th  Street, 


Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin  and 
Meissen  Porcelain;  Purest  Hammered  Platinum;  Balances  and 
Weights;  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological  Apparatus; 
Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


Steam,  Water  Heating 
and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 


Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 


Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 
and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
all  classes  of 
Buildings. 


Mulhern  Steam  Heating  Co., 

401  West  59th  Street, 


Repairing 

in  all  its  branches. 


NEW  YORK. 


F.  DEACON, 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

Jeweler  and  Diamond  Setter, 

No.  12  MAIDEN  LANE, 

Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

Wholesale  Grocers, 

No.  I8|  West  Street, 

James  Olwell. 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan.  I<*EW  YORK. 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


JOHN  WOODS. 

DEALER  IN 

Llh  iND  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

89  and  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


^eV.  Superiors 


Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies, 
AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

NEW  yoke:. 


GEO-JVjUI\PHY- 


MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

fHPTPGRAFHIC  ®09D5_ 

Six  doors  W.  of  B’way,  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

ARMOUR  & CO., 


HENRY  HEIDE. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

U and  16  Harrison  St„  and  179  Franklin  St„  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 


MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PICS’  FEET, 
SAUSAGES,  ETC. 

Chicago  Dressed  Beef, 

Foot  of  East  128th  St., 


W.  K.  NORTHALL, 

613  Kingsbridge  Road,  Cor.  Highbridge  Road, 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK. 


A.  GROGAN,  Manager.  Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


Repaired  and  Built  to  Order.  Full  Line  of  Sundries. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lio  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 


NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 

227  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


DR.  H.  H.  SISSON, 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College, 

Downtown  Office,  503  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON. 

EAST  14th  STREET,  Cor.  5th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 


Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 


S.  STINER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

t 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 


357,  358  and  359  Washington  Fish  Market, 
NEW  YORK. 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  Beverages, 

1 1 9 EAST  1 24th  STREET. 
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ADAMS  & CO. 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 

Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc., 

6th  Avenue,  between  21st  and  2 2d  Sts., 


NEW  YORK. 


(JPECIAL 


0 


UTFITTERS 

TO 


ST.  JOHFfS  COLLEGE 


IN 

Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  require- 
ments, in  fact  everything  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Line. 
Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches. 
Gymnasiums  and  Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 


CO 

o> 

CO 


CO 


BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT 

David  Mayer  Brewing  Co. 


Solicits  your  order  for 


Lager  Beer, 

6 

| Domestic  & Bavarian  Process, 
s ALES  and  PORTER. 


Address  Orders 


CO 

b 

g 1235  Fulton  Avenue, 


New  York  Guy. 
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CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


W 3VE  . WOOD, 


23  WEST  125th  ST.,  — new  york. 


RIDABOCK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Established  1847.  Near  Broadway,  YORK. 

Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John's  College. 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

113  Produce  Ex. 


PIANO  MUSIC. 


CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  For 

Rt’SKPi,  an<^  an  honest  opinion,  write  1 

1U  I S N iv  CO.,  who  have  had  nearlyflfty  yeai 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communie 
tions  strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  I 
formation  concerning  Patents  and  how  to  o 
tam  them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechai 
ical  and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  JIudii  & Co.  receii 
special  noticeinthe  Scientific  American,  ar 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  wit! 
out  cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  pape 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  tl 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  tl 
WdUd;  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  §2.50  a rear.  Sine 
copies,  cents.  Every  number  contains  beli 
tiful  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  ne 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  tl 
contracts.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  New  York.  361  Broadwa’ 


“Young  People’s  Classics.”  51  pieces, iga  pageS. 

“Student’s  Classics  37  Pieces,  143  Pages. 

“Fairy  Fingers.”  For very ^^compositions. 

Price,  each,  Paper,  $1;  Boards,  $ 1 .25;  Gilt,  $2. 

“BAY  STATE” 

GUITARS,  MANDOLINS,  BANJOS  and  ZITHERS. 

Absolutely  the  Standard  Instruments  of  the  World. 

Patrons  will  find  in  our  store  the  largest  stock  of  Musical  Merchandise  in 
New  York. 

DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  18th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

....WOOLENS.... 

Nos.  498  and  500  Broadway, 

Cor.  Grand  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  House,  Cor.  Court  and  Pearl  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Tapestry  jPatuting 


MADE  EASY  FOE  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 

By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study , outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

8®"An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixty  sub- 
jects, with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO, 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York, 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS,  PAINTS,  FINE 
VARNISHES. 


WIGS  • AND  • MAKING-UR 

ARE  FURNISHED  THE  PRINCIPAL.  DRAMATIC 
AND  OPERATIC  SOCIETIES.  BY  .... 

GLUTH,  COYLE  & DEUTSCHMANN, 


X.  STOUTENBOROUGH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hotel  and  Steamship  Supplies. 

Nos.270&272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY, 

8tli  Ave.,  bet.  40th  and  41st  Sts., 

D^jpFANGYflOODft 

House  FmisMoi  and  Upholstery, 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 

Sweaters  in  great  variety. 


20  West  27th  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
(within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City- 


KELLY  & POWER, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Frnit  anil  Proflnce, 

No.  141  West  Street,  New  York. 

M.  KELLY.  Telephone  Call,  J.  J.  POWER. 

231  Washington  St.  4016  Cortlandt  St. 


M.  J.  BIGCANE, 

DEALER  IN 

HUE  aimd  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

CAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

ELDRED  & HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

fish:  dbalees, 

No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

Irvin  Haley.  [ NEW  YORK. 

JAMES  S.  BARRON.  WM.  H.  BARRON. 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  & CO  , 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

Rope,  Cord,  Twine,  Wicking, 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  &c., 
WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 
141  Chambers  St.,  and  2 Hudson  St., 

P.  O.  Box  2726.  NEW  YORK. 


SCIENCE  HALL.  JUNIORS’  HALL. 


Fordham,  New  York. 

On  Harlem  Railroad , between  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 


JESUIT  FATHERS, 

University,  College, 

Academic  and  Preparatory  Classes, 

Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 

Military  Drill  by  an  Army  Offieer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM. 


8T.  JOHN’S  HALL.  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
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Rev.  THOMAS  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.J. 

President, 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  37  TREMONT. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ON  the  evening  of  December  22d,  the  Glee, 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave  their  first 
public  concert  of  the  year.  To  pronounce 
the  entertainment  a success  would  be  to  give  one 
who  had  not  the  pleasure  of  being  present  on  the 
occasion  but  a poor  idea  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  different  clubs.  Every  number  was 
heartily  applauded,  and  the  audience  seemed  to 
enjoy  thoroughly  the  entire  programme  from 
start  to  finish.  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  in  his 
vocal  solos,  and  Mr.  James  M.  McDonnell  by  his 
masterly  violin  playing,  won  especially  the  hearts 
of  the  audience.  Mr.  Louis  G.  Rabel,  also,  did 
surprisingly  good  work  on  the  banjo,  and  was 
enthusiastically  applauded.  But  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  here  the  words  of  one  of  the 
“ Old  Boys  ” on  this  subject,  who  was  present  at 
the  concert,  and  who  writes  to  express  his  great 
appreciation  of  the  performance  : 

“ The  performance  showed  such  a remarkable 
improvement  over  the  best  efforts  of  my  time  that 
I cannot  but  say  a few  words  of  commendation. 
I have  never  qualified  as  a musical  critic,  so  I can- 
not pass  judgment  on  it  absolutely  in  this  connec- 
tion, but,  little  as  I know,  I do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  far  ahead  of  our  very  crude  at- 
tempts. There  was  a finish  about  it  to  which  we 
never  aspired  even  in  our  wildest  dreams.  The 
most  we  ever  attempted  was  an  informal — a very 
informal — performance  in  the  gymnasium,  with 
an  improvised  stage  and  a curtain  and  other  ac- 
cessories that  would  bear  neither  close  inspection 
nor  rough  handling.  There  was,  it  is  true,  an 
earlier  day  when  the  club  was  more  successful, 
though  hardly  more  ambitious,  but  that  was  when 
Fritz  Williams  was  the  moving  spirit.  Fritz  was 
a genius  and  his  time  was  exceptional.  It  is  a 
pity  we  have  not  another  like  him  now.  Under 
present  conditions  he  could,  I think,  work  won- 
ders. Let  me  remark  here  that  I think  a stronger 
infusion  of  the  comic  element  would  be  a great 
improvement.  It  would  add  to  rather  than  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  the  performance.” 


— The  class  of  98,  in  a very  entertaining  liter- 
ary academy  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  1,  formally 
chose  the  Blessed  Edmund  Campion  as  the  patron 
of  rhetoric.  Edmund  Campion  was  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  and  suffered  martyrdom  for 
the  Faith  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  a col- 
lege man,  and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  qualities  of  a rhetorician.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening’s  exercises  we  got  some  little  insight 
into  the  life  and  works  of  the  glorious  martyr, 
the  speakers  dwelling  particularly  on  his  claims 
to  be  chosen  patron  of  that  study  in  which,  during 
his  years  at  Oxford,  he  was  so  deeply  engrossed. 
The  members  of  the  class  who  participated  in  the 
academy,  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  their  efforts.  After  the  exercises  a 
sumptuous  banquet  was  served  in  the  college 
refectory. 

— Tuesday,  Dec.  8th,  the  feast  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  was  celebrated  in  a fitting  man- 
ner. Solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  at  nine  o’clock  ; 
and  in  the  evening  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Wm.  O’Brien  Pardow,  S.  J.,  Provincial  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  gifted  preacher  explained  and  eluci- 
dated in  a remarkable  way  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
concluding  his  remarks  by  reminding  his  hearers 
that  the  United  States  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
Mother  of  God  under  this  her  most  glorious  title. 
The  music  at  both  services  was  of  a high  order. 
Rosewig’s  Mass  was  sung  by  full  choir,  the  solos 
being  well  rendered  by  Messrs.  Barry  and  Hagan. 
In  the  evening  Millard’s  “ Ave  Verum  ” was  ren- 
dered with  much  expression  by  Mr.  John  Atkinson. 
Mr.  James  McDonnell,  accompanied  the  soloist 
with  violin  obligato  in  his  usual  brilliant  style. 

— On  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  20th,  the  semi- 
annual debate  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
faculty  and  members  of  the  university  course. 
The  subject  debated  was  : “ Resolved,  That  Cap- 
ital Punishment  be  abolished.”  The  debaters 
were  all  members  of  the  Senior  class,  as  follows ; 
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Messrs.  Monahan  and  Shea  for  the  affirmative; 
Messrs.  Joyce  and  Crosas  lor  the  negative.  When 
the  regular  debaters  had  finished,  the  question 
was  thrown  open  to  the  house,  with  the  result 
that  a large  number  of  clever  speeches,  pro  and 
con,  were  thereupon  delivered.  The  decision  was 
given  by  the  President  in  favor  of  the  negative 
side  of  the  question.  This  meeting  being  the  last 
of  the  present  term,  reviews  of  the  session’s  de- 
bates were  read  by  the  Censors,  Messrs.  Dunlevy 
and  McVoy. 

— The  surroundings  of  our  College  home  are 
changing,  slowly  but  surely.  The  picture  of 
Fordham,  as  the  college  girt  with  majestic  elms, 
is  fading  into  oblivion.  The  destructive  work  of 
the  elm  worm  has  sadly  deformed  the  once  beau- 
tiful trees  in  and  around  the  college  grounds. 
Indeed,  the  work  of  the  destroyer  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  very  life  to  remove  the  greater  number 
of  elms  encircling  the  ball  field.  The  axe  and  saw 
completed  what  the  insect  had  begun,  and  now 
the  once  proud  monarchs  are  laid  low  in  the  dust 
to  serve  as  fuel  for  the  “ Smokers’  Club.”  When 
in  the  glad  spring  time,  rejuvenated  nature  will 
recall  from  their  frost-bound  prison  the  buttercup 
and  the  daisy,  the  little  birds  will  no  longer  build 
their  nests  nor  trill  their  messages  of  joy  and 
peace  from  the  leafy  recesses  of  their  old  time 
haunts.  The  baseball  club  catcher  will  rejoice, 
mayhap,  but  the  rest  of  us  will  mourn  the  loss  of 
the  refreshing  shade.  “ Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 

— On  Dec.  ioth,  Fr.  Fox,  Professor  of  Physics, 
lectured  to  a large  audience  on  the  powers  and 
nature  of  the  famous  Roentgen  Rays.  The  lect- 


ure was  illustrated  by  numerous  experiments  with 
the  Crooke’s  tubes.  The  feature  of  the  evening’s 
work  was  the  production  of  a successful  skiagraph 
of  several  keys,  the  picture  having  been  taken 
after  the  rays  had  been  made  to  pass  through  a 
nine  hundred  page  volume.  The  photograph, 
after  being  developed,  was  thrown  on  the  screen 
by  means  of  the  electric  lantern.  Besides  this 
experiment,  Fr.  Fox  demonstrated  the  difference 
between  the  Geissler  and  the  Crooke’s  tubes,  and 
showed  the  conduct  of  the  electric  current  in 
both  varieties.  He  also  proved  that  the  X rays 
are  invisible,  by  showing  conclusively  their 
total  want  of  fluorescence.  Fr.  Fox  concluded 
his  interesting  remarks  by  presenting  on  the 
screen  many  excellent  pictures  of  various  objects 
taken  by  means  of  the  Roentgen  Rays. 

— The  Senior  class  gave  their  first  public  dis- 
putation in  Critical  Logic  on  Saturday,  Dec.  19th, 
before  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  course.  Essays  on  pertin- 
ent subjects  were  read  by  Geo.  V.  Grainger  and 
Andres  B.  Crosas.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
disputation  was  the  sixteen  theses  of  Critical 
Logic,  as  they  appear  in  Fr.  Jouin’s  “ Compendium 
Logicae  et  Metaphysicae.”  The  theses  were  ably 
defended  by  Jos.  A.  Mulholland  and  J.  Francis 
Quinlan.  In  the  first  part  of  the  disputation, 
John  Atkinson  and  James  A.  Wilson  objected; 
against  the  second  defendant,  the  objectors  were 
John  F.  Gaynor,  John  T.  Delaney  and  P.  Paul- 
ding Brant.  The  argumentation  was  carried  on 
in  the  Latin  language. 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


CHECKERS. 


IT  is  an  ingrained  fact, an  empirical  truth  added 
to  our  knapsack  of  knowledge,  that  the 
American  nation  of  workaday  people  is  com- 
paratively a race  of  dyspeptics.  This  distemper  is 
certainly  an  incubus  on  the  country.  It  is  nour- 
ished in  the  bosom  of  many  families,  and  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  members.  Th egemini  thrift  and 
dyspepsia,  are  inmates  of  many  homes,  the  latter 
giving  as  much  annoyance  as  the  prodigal  son. 
Had  we  studied  the  pages  of  “ Murder  as  a Fine 
Art,”  we  might,  in  the  capacity  of  M.D.,  attempt 
to  pry  into  the  causes  which  bring  this  malady 
upon  our  people.  But  not  enjoying  these  advan- 
tages we  shall  content  ourselves  and  our  readers 
with  stating  one  cause  only.  We  choose  this  for 
the  reason  that  its  effect  has  an  active  bearing  on 
our  subject.  It  does  not  wear  the  mint-mark  of 
originality,  we  concede,  but  may  we  be  pardoned 
the  fault  as  we  have  forgiven  the  same  sin  again 
and  again  in  others.  An  abnormal  thirst  for  gain, 
and  an  enforced  labor  of  twenty-four  hours  a day 
upon  our  digestive  functions,  is  the  guilty  party. 
Men  hurry  on  a pace  that  would  force  old  S.  F. 
Achilles  to  think  that  he  was  running  the  other 


way.  As  an  inevitable  result,  after  the  tension  of 
a day’s  toil  is  relaxed,  the  minds  of  men  are  sapped 
of  their  stamen  and  vigor.  Owing  to  this,  those 
evening  amusements  which  demand  a priming  of 
wits,  and  a use  of  an  intellectual  whetstone,  are, 
year  by  year,  losing  the  ballots  of  popular  favor. 
The  increase  of  whist  players,  for  example,  dur- 
ing this  latter  decade  is  by  no  means  proportional 
to  the  accession  of  population. 

But  that  which  intimately  affects  us,  is  the  re- 
fusal of  all  classes  to  evince  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  progenitors  for  those  royal  games,  chess  and 
checkers.  It  is  our  intent  to  show  that  the  game 
of  checkers  merits  the  recognition  of  all  orders  ; 
that  those  who  scout  it,  deprive  themselves, 
through  crass  ignorance,  of  an  enlightening  con- 
genial training  for  the  mind. 

The  laws  of  checkers  are  unvarying  and  mathe- 
matically exact.  Some,  vilifying  the  game,  assert 
that  what  is  called  chance  is  a component  entering 
largely  into  the  play,  or  more  explicitly,  that  the 
success  or  non-success  of  a player  does  not  wholly 
depend  upon  his  intellect.  Let  me  give  my  con- 
jectures, regarding  the  development  of  the  game. 
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I think  its  principles  are  a priori  judgments,  as 
stable  as  the  first  axiom.  If  my  humble  opinion 
will  be  heard,  I say  that  after  the  invention  of  the 
game,  some  one,  manoeuvering  with  a few  pieces, 
found  that  in  certain  positions,  one  side  could 
after  a succession  of  moves,  force  a victory.  Then 
he  and  others  formed  different  positions,  employ- 
ing a larger  number  of  pieces,  and  after  experi- 
ment and  close  analysis,  reached  similar  results. 
Likewise  it  was  proven  that  in  given  positions 
neither  side  could  win.  These  conclusions  led  to 
an  analysis  of  the  game  ab  initio.  The  strongest 
lines  of  attack,  and  the  best  modes  of  defense  were 
investigated.  Comparing  winning  and  drawing 
positions,  it  was  doubtless  discovered  that  each 
had  certain  characteristics,  certain  uniaWing  funda- 
vienta , which  could  aid  judgment  in  ferreting  out 
a winning  position  during  play.  These  may  be 
called  the  principles  of  the  game,  and  have  been 
established  by  the  most  searching  analysis.  They 
can  best  be  learned  by  studying  the  games  of  the 
great  masters,  Yates,  Willey,  Martins  and  Ferrie. 

To  speak  of  these  principles  and  chance  as  inter- 
dependent, is  to  speak  as  a savage. 

A man  with  a maximum  ability  is  able,  from  the 
beginning  of  a game,  so  to  dispose  his  forces,  so 
to  penetrate  into  every  possible  line  of  play  that 
he  neither  makes  a weak  move  himself,  nor  if  his 
opponent  stumble,  fails  to  administer  defeat. 
Hence,  given  maximum  ability,  when  a game  is 
won,  the  victory  is  effected  by  a process  as  rigidly 
correct  as  a demonstration  in  Euclid.  “ But,” 
says  Hard-head,  “no  man  can  during  a game 
analyze  every  move,  hence  success  cannot  be 
wholly  unallied  to  chance.” 

I admit  that  during  the  restricted  time  of  a 
game,  no  man  can  analyze  every  move.  But  I 
say  that  guided  by  certain  sound  principles,  a 
skillful  player,  peering  into  some  lines  of  play, 
shifts  his  pieces  for  a commanding  position.  If 
he  obtains  this,  and  in  the  beginning  this  must  be 
his  constant  aim,  it  is  then  his  object  to  hold  it. 


When  the  number  of  pieces  has  been  lessened, 
then  he  begins  to  analyze  every  line  of  play  for  a 
possible  victory.  His  attitude  is  that  of  a general 
who,  standing  upon  a hill  with  his  troops,  watches 
an  approaching  enemy.  At  first  there  is  but  a 
dim  perception.  He  has  an  advantage,  but  he 
cannot  yet  gauge  its  importance.  Soon,  however, 
beholding  their  full  strength,  he  learns  his  advan- 
tage, and  is  enabled  to  perfect  his  plans  in  every 
detail.  If  he  conquers  in  a battle,  then  fought, 
none  could  say  he  was  aided  by  chance,  unless 
of  course  some  glaring  blunder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  enemy. 

As  a final  argument  to  prove  that  checkers  is  a 
game  of  skill,  and  that  no  result  is  had,  no  victory, 
no  draw,  without  rigid  analysis,  I will  say  that 
men  have  devoted  their  lives  to  its  study.  They 
improve  as  the  years  go  by.  Their  skill  is  in- 
creased by  practice ; all  of  which  could  not  be  if 
checkers  were  a game  of  chance. 

Sometimes,  without  calculation,  one  finds  that 
his  pieces  are  ensconced  in  a good  position.  To 
draw  a universal  antagonistic  conclusion  from 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  because  a 
man,  when  given  a problem,  without  study  or  cal- 
culation correctly  performs  the  first  operation, 
therefore  chance  exists  in  mathematics. 

Any  study  which  cultivates  the  faculty  of  ab- 
straction, a faculty  which  distinguishes  us  from  the 
brute,  trains  and  gives  nutriment  to  the  mind. 
Checkers,  as  any  player  can  give  vouchers  for, 
does  this  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  an  excellent 
training  for  mathematics.  It  affords  healthy 
excitement  and  emulation.  We  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  it  fixes  its  grasp  on  public  approbation, 
for  of  a truth  it  is  a beautiful  pastime.  In  our 
ardor  we  fancy  we  could  write  for  a week  upon 
it,  viewing  it  under  every  aspect.  We  are  loath 
to  set  it  aside.  In  concluding  we  ask  you  to  take 
an  interest  in  this  instructive  amusement.  As 
coachers  we  request  you  to  “get  into  the  game.” 

Morris  W.  Clarke,  ’97. 


THE  PRIESTS  PRIZE. 


Deep  in  the  caves  of  ocean 
The  diver’s  treasure  lies, 

Shaped  by  the  restless  ocean, 

Till  the  diver  holds  his  prize. 

But  with  what  toil,  what  pain,  what  strife, 
Yea,  even  at  the  risk  of  life 
The  pearl  of  price  is  won. 


High  in  the  courts  of  heaven 

The  prize  of  the  priest  abides, 
Hymned  by  the  hosts  of  heaven, 

Till  his  hand  his  treasure  hides. 
But  not  with  toil,  nor  pain,  nor  strife, 

Nay,  even  with  pledge  of  endless  life 
The  pearl  unpriced  is  won. 
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SOME  HISTORY  AND  A FEW  MEMORIES. 


rT'HE  hall-mark  of  the  Back-number  is  his  pro- 
pensity for  reminiscence.  On  any  and  all 
occasions  he  is  on  hand  with  his  recollec- 
tions ; on  the  slightest  possible  provocation,  the 
flood-gates  of  his  memory  will  be  opened  and  you 
will  be  deluged  with  tales  of  the  good  old  times 
when  things  were  so  much  better  ordered  than 
to-day.  Therefore,  as  this  little  screed  is  some- 
what in  a reminiscent  vein  I may  expect  to  be  rel- 
egated henceforth  to  the  limbo  of  Back-number- 
dom.  Well,  be  it  so;  I am  not  complaining — far 
from  it.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  I might  appear 
presumptuous  in  aspiring  to  the  distinction,  I 
would  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  admitted  to  fellow- 
ship with  the  ancient  and  honorable  fraternity  of 
Back-numbers.  True,  it  is  but  six  brief  years 
since  I packed  my  gripsack  and  turned  my  back 
upon  Fordham  to  commence  my  assault  on  the 
world  that  was  waiting  outside  the  gate  to  be 
vanquished,  but  as  my  recollection  goes  back 
many  a year  further,  my  apparent  impertinence 
may  be  forgiven.  The  last  two  decades  have 
brought  so  many  changes  to  Fordham  that  one 
whose  memory  carries  him  back  through  those 
twenty  years  may  be  pardoned  if  he  considers  his 
recollections  worth  recording.  Let  it  be  noted, 
however,  that  anything  more  remote  referred  to 
in  this  little  sketch  is  to  be  credited  to  tradition 
and  not  to  my  personal  recollection,  although  there 
are  those  of  my  good  friends  who  fain  would  have 
it  otherwise  believed.  There  was  a belief  current 
among  my  classmates  and  others  of  that  time  that 
I was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  college  and 
witnessed  all  the  stirring  incidents  of  which  I have 
talked  and  written  so  persistently  and  tediously 
ever  since.  Some  even  maintained  that  I had  as- 
sisted at  the  building  of  the  old  manor  house.  Let 
me  formally  refute  all  these — well,  erroneous  state- 
ments, to  put  it  mildly.  I was  not.  But  I am 
rambling  ; let  me  get  to  the  subject  of  my  story. 

I have  been  tempted  to  the  perpetration  of  this 
writing  by  the  possibility,  as  foreshadowed  in 
your  last  number,  of  the  passing  of  the  old  Rose 
Hill  manor  house  and  the  reflection,  which  its 
threatened  fate  naturally  suggests,  that  it  is  but 
one  of  a number  of  familiar  landmarks  which  have 
been  swept  away  in  recent  years.  The  last  twenty 
years  have  witnessed,  I think,  more  changes  in 
the  aspect  of  the  college  than  any  corresponding 
period  in  its  history.  The  Fordham  of  to-day  is 
not  the  Fordham  which  presented  itself  to  my 
wondering  eyes  as  I walked  for  the  first  time  up 
the  avenue.  Imposing  as  it  seemed  to  me  then  it 
was  far  from  being  the  magnificent  pile  it  is  to- 
day. I wonder  would  a word  or  two  about  the 
old  buildings  as  they  then  stood  and  the  incidents 
in  our  history  with  which  they  are  associated  be 
interesting  to  the  student  of  to-day.  To  me  I 
know  they  are  hallowed  by  very  tender  memories 
of  some  of  the  pleasantest  of  my  Fordham  days. 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  old  build- 
ings was  the  “ Castle,”  which  was  torn  down  in 
1890  to  make  room  for  the  present  faculty  build- 
ing. Why  it  was  called  the  “ castle  ” or  when  it 
received  the  title  nobody  seems  to  know.  As  such 
it  was  known  almost  from  the  time  it  was  built, 
about  1843,  and  as  such  it  will  probably  ever  be 
remembered  by  those  who  knew  it.  A plain, 
three-story  brick  building,  facing  the  quadrangle, 
with  nothing  of  distinction  in  its  appearance,  it  is 
closely  associated  in  the  memory  of  the  old 
student  with  so  many  incidents  and  enterprises  of 
both  early  and  later  years  that  it  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Here  during  its  first  years  were  the 
reading  room,  music  rooms  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent’s office.  The  “ castle  ” was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Debating  Society,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Sodalities,  is  the  oldest  society  in  the  house. 
The  year  of  its  nativity  was  1854,  previous  to 
which  time  the  college,  as  far  as  is  definitely 
known,  was  without  such  a society.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  a tradition  of  a society  called  the  “ Cres- 
tomathian  ” which  was  said  to  have  existed  in 
Fordham  in  days  gone  by,  but  nobody  has  yet 
been  found  who  has  any  recollection  of  it.  In  one 
of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  “ castle  ” — this  bit  of 
history  we  have  from  Judge  McMahon — was  an 
old  closet  securely  locked  which  up  to  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  Debating  Society 
nobody  had  ever  seen  open.  Painted  on  the  door 
of  this  mysterious  closet  was  the  cabalistic  word 
“ Crestomathian,”  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
to  contain  the  treasures  of  that  prehistoric  as- 
sociation. The  Debating  Society,  deeming  itself 
the  legitimate  heir  of  all  similar  predecessors  de- 
cided to  seize  on  the  treasures  supposed  to  have 
been  for  so  many  years  locked  up  in  the  dingy 
little  closet.  But  the  search  revealed  nothing  ; the 
closet  was  empty.  The  meetings  of  the  new  Society 
were  held  at  that  time  in  the  reading  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  “ castle.”  I am  pleased  to  see,  by 
the  way,  that  the  badge  of  the  Society,  adopted 
at  the  first  meeting,  has  been  resumed. 

I still  cherish  sacredly  the  recollection  of  the  old 
curb-roofed  frame  building  that  was  the  home  of 
the  small  boy  of  twenty  years  ago — a sorry  spec- 
tacle beside  his  commodious  quarters  of  to-day — 
the  quadrangle  in  front  of  the  old  chapel,  the  old 
Second  Division  building,  the  “ Castle,”  with  its 
memories  of  “ jug,”  and  many  another  landmark 
which  has  since  disappeared.  And  I doubt  if 
there  is  another  old  boy  who  has  not  an  equally 
tender  spot  in  his  heart  for  the  departed  scenes  of 
his  student  days.  I am  sorry  for  him  who  has 
not. 

There  are  other  memories,  too,  associated 
with  the  “ castle.”  When  the  present  First 
Division  building  was  erected  and  more  suitable 
quarters  found  for  the  Prefect’s  office  and  the 
reading  room,  the  old  house  became  the  home  of 
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the  commercial  course.  Here,  too,  were  held 
those  dismal  weekly  sessions,  known  by  the  classic 
name  of  “ jug.”  I well  remember  my  first  ex- 
perience with  this  time-honored  pastime.  I had 
been  detected  in  a clumsy  attempt  to  forge  the 
imprimatur  of  Brother  Considine,  then  prefect  of 
Third  Division,  to  a punishment  which  I was  sup- 
posed to  write  during  recreation.  The  effort  was 
not  so  very  clumsy,  perhaps,  considering  my  ten- 
der years,  but  it  was  clumsy  enough — I spelled 
his  name  “ Constantine  ” — to  insure  immediate  de- 
tection. The  penalty  I incurred,  incarceration 
for  one  session  of  “ jug,”  was  not,  perhaps,  severe 
enough  to  fit  the  crime,  but  to  my  judgment  it 
was  more  than  commensurate ; for  some  youth 
with  a genius  for  romance  had  so  filled  my  mind 
with  images  of  the  nameless  terrors  of  “jug,”  that 
I was  afraid  to  present  myself.  Being  a day 
scholar  at  the  time  I was  in  a position  to  evade 
attendance,  but  not  to  evade  the  consequences. 
Father  Racicot,  who  was  then  vice-president,  was 
a firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  the  sparing  of 
the  rod,  or  in  this  case  the  strap,  involved  dire  re- 
sults to  the  child,  and  promptly  undertook  to 
demonstrate  his  belief  in  the  theory.  I presume 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  experiment, 
for,  after  three  vigorous  discussions,  conducted 
mainly  by  him  (although  on  occasions  of  this  sort 
he  was  a man  of  few  words),  I became  convinced 
that  the  ills  that  I knew  not  of  could  hardly  be 
much  worse  than  those  with  which,  from  their 
regular  recurrence,  I was  becoming  decidedly 
familiar,  and  I decided  to  submit  to  the  Thursday 
afternoon  ordeal.  Happily,  I survived  it  and 
eventually  it  lost  all  terror  for  me.  Familiarity, 
you  know,  breeds  at  least  a lack  of  fear  or  re- 
spect. But,  come,  I’ve  been  off  on  another  tan- 
gent. Let  us  return  to  the  “ castle.” 

The  editors  of  the  Monthly  and  its  many 
friends — they  cannot  be  too  many — should  feel  a 
reverential  interest  in  the  old  building,  for  there 
the  paper  for  many  years  found  lodging.  The 
sanctum  was  on  the  second  floor  for  a long  time 
until  dislodged  in  1889  by  the  class  in  analytical 
chemistry.  Then,  too,  the  little  one  story  exten- 
sion, practically  a part  of  the  building,  connecting 
it  with  the  south  wing  of  the  main  structure,  was 
the  scene  of  the  earliest  struggles  of  Fordham 
journalism.  It  was  there  that  the  Goose  Quill  was 
published  in  1853,  ’54  and  ’55  by  Hassard,  Francis 
and  McMahon,  the  little  room  which  was  after- 
wards the  sacristy  being  their  sanctum.  In  those 
days  the  one  story  wing,  which  was  subsequently 
supplanted  by  the  present  wardrobe  and  infirmary 
building,  was  the  study  hall,  and,  through  the 
friendliness  of  Father  Gockeln,  they  were  en- 
abled to  pass  from  one  room  to  another  without 
being  seen,  for  the  Goose  Quill  was  published  an- 
onymously. This  little  extension  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  physics  and  chemistry 
class  rooms,  under  Father  Freeman.  In  later 
years  the  ball  players  occupied  one  room,  and  the 
brothers  had  the  other  for  a recreation  room.  The 
old  Second  Division  building,  which  stood  about 
midway  between  the  present  first  and  second  divi- 
sion buildings  and  was  connected  with  the  main  en- 


trance, was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  castle, 
but  its  history  is  uneventful.  A one-story  frame 
structure  originally  connected  it  with  the  main 
entrance,  but  this  was  subsequently  moved  to  the 
dividing  line  between  second  and  third  divisions, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  second  division  building, 
where  it  stood  within  my  recollection.  It  was  re- 
placed by  a two-story  brick  building,  which 
formed  one  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  Third 
Division  building,  the  old  curb-roofed  house  to 
which  I have  already  referred,  adjoined  the 
wooden  structure  mentioned  above,  and  was  built 
in  1861  during  Father  Thebaud’s  second  term  as 
president.  This,  however,  was  not  the  first  home 
of  Third  Division.  The  small  boys  were,  on  the 
institution  of  a separate  division  for  them  in  1856, 
housed  in  a small  three-story  building  back  of  the 
present  armory,  and  corresponding  to  the 
“ castle.” 

The  original  one  story  south  wing  of  the  main 
entrance,  which,  as  I have  already  stated,  was 
used  as  the  study  hall,  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
dramatic  entertainment  of  any  pretension  given  in 
Fordham.  It  was  given  by  the  members  of  the 
classes  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Classics,  now  known 
as  Poetry  and  First  Grammar.  A programme  of 
this  play  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Dramatic 
Society.  From  the  same  platform  the  students 
were  addressed  by  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  the 
Irish  patriot,  immediately  after  his  escape  from 
the  penal  settlement  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and 
later  by  that  other  distinguished  Irishman,  Father 
Theobald  Mathew.  At  that  time  the  present  par- 
lor was  the  chapel,  and  the  parlor  was  in  the 
Rector’s  office.  I wonder  does  the  student  of 
to-day  realize  how  much  better  off  he  is  than  his 
predecessor  of  early  days,  though,  perhaps,  the 
latter  would  hardly  admit  the  fact.  For  my  part, 
I doubt  if  I were  less  content  twenty  years  ago 
than  the  average  small  boy  is  to-day  in  his  altered 
environment.  “ The  old  order  changeth,”  it  is 
true,  but  I cannot  but  think  that  if  the  choice 
were  offered  him  he  who  knew  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  old  order  would  as  soon  have  it  as  the 
new.  Who  knows? 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  or  rather  Messrs.  Editors, 
I trust  I have  not  bored  you  or  your  readers. 
Glancing  over  m}'-  “ copy,”  I hardly  know  what  to 
style  it.  There  is  a little  of  reminiscence,  a little 
of  much  told  history,  and  a great  deal  of  rambling 
talk.  I see,  though,  that  I have  done  one  thing 
out  of  the  common.  I have  confessed  a heinous 
crime.  I have  read  much  in  the  columns  of  the 
Monthly  from  the  old  boys,  but  I don’t  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  any  of  them  admit  such  a series 
of  distressing  interviews  with  the  vice-president 
as  I have  admitted  here.  Can  it  be  that  I am  the 
only  one  who  has  such  a tale  to  tell  ? But  I have 
not  the  heart  to  cut  it  out ; it  is  the  only  bit  of 
originality  in  the  whole  article,  and  its  elimination 
would,  I think,  leave  it  commonplace  and  tedious, 
indeed.  Let  somebody  come  to  my  assistance 
and  give  me  countenance.  Good  luck  to  the 
Monthly. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 
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No  more  the  laughing  fields  display 
Their  robes  of  fairest  hue  ; 

Their  emerald  blades  have  passed  away, 

Their  sparkling  gems  of  dew 
No  more  diffuse  in  colors  bright 

The  glancing  sumbeams’  golden  light. 

No  more  the  robin  and  the  thrush 
At  early  peep  of  dawn 
With  joyous  song  in  tree  and  bush, 

Address  th’  approaching  morn  ; 

Long  since  they  both  have  ceased  their  lay 
And  vanished  with  the  summer  day. 

No  more  the  tender  leaflets  sway 
Upon  their  boughs  of  green, 

As  in  the  springtime’s  happy  day 

With  flowers  that  grew  between, 

They  waved  beneath  a sky  of  bliss 

Touched  by  each  idle  zephyr’s  kiss. 

No  more  adorned  in  robes  sublime 
The  trees  embowered  stand  : 

The  fir  alone  and  sturdy  pine 

Unchanged  by  Winter’s  hand 
With  stately  grace  adorn  the  scene 
In  vesture  of  undying  green. 

Though  springtime’s  charms  and  gentle  smile 
Our  hearts  with  gladness  filled, 

And  summer’s  balmy  air  the  while 
With  rapturous  music  thrilled, 

Still,  Winter’s  blast  and  piercing  cold 

Bring  with  them  joyous  hours  untold. 

Peter  C.  Kelly,  ’99. 


IMPRESSIONS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LAW. 


IF  an  apology  be  needed  for  this  effort  of  my 
pen,  I might  urge  as  a reason  for  giving  my 
impressions  on  the  study  of  law  to  the  readers 
of  the  Monthly,  the  common  legal  maxim,  well 
known  to  learned  and  unlearned  alike,  “ Igno- 
ratio  legis  excusat  neminem.”  Moreover,  I would 
refute  the  unwarranted  statement  that  I am  too 
engrossed  in  other  matters  to  ply  my  pen  in  the 
interests  of  the  college  journal. 

To  plunge  at  once,  then,  into  my  subject,  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  as  a preamble  to  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law,  gives  many  weighty 
reasons  to  show  why  all  Englishmen  should  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  Law  of  England.  He 
shows  how  indispensable  is  knowledge  of  the  law 
to  all  who  engage  in  the  diverse  business  pursuits 
which  go  to  make  up  the  life  and  sinew  of  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  nations.  In  mediaeval 
legal  parlance,  “ the  mouth  of  him  who  errs 
through  ignorance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  is 
stopped  from  setting  up  his  own  ignorance  as  a 
defence  to  his  mistake.” 

That  knowledge  of  the  law,  that  complex  and 
most  boundless  of  studies,  should  be  assumed, 
nay,  demanded  of  each  man  to  his  own  prejudice 
and  detriment,  seems  a monstrous  doctrine,  and 


tinctured  with  no  slight  injustice  to  the  unwary  and 
hapless  victim  who  finds  himself  in  the  clutches  of 
grim  “ Lex.” 

This  might  be  true  were  not  the  iron  hand  of 
apparent  tyranny  subordinated  to  the  majesty  and 
force  of  right.  It  is  by  this  blending  of  strength 
and  equity  that  the  law  court  becomes  the  “ Pal- 
ladium of  Justice  and  the  sheet-anchor  which  holds 
fast  civilized  government  and  civil  society.” 

To  him  who  has  never  sought  the  wise  equity 
of  Solomon,  to  whom  the  Code  of  Solon  is  as  the 
Koran,  who  yet  has  never  delved  so  deep  as  to  find 
aught  for  admiration  and  imitation  in  the  Pandects 
of  Justinian,  the  law  is  as  just  as  to  the  less 
frequent  and  more  fortunate  individual  who  is 
familiar  with  the  teachings  of  these,  the  Magi,  so 
to  say,  of  the  law. 

And  he  who  now  delights  in  a blissful  ignor- 
ance of  the  seared  leaf  of  such  great  standard  com- 
mentators as  Coke,  Bracton  and  Blackstone  of 
England,  a Montesquieu  of  France,  and  Kent  and 
Story  of  our  own  time  and  country,  who  helped 
so  much  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  our  own  system 
of  jurisprudence,  is  made  to  realize  that  he  is 
equally  the  object  of  the  law’s  solicitude  with  his 
neighbour. 
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But  if  all  men  are  thus  regarded  in  law  as  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  law,  it  would  appear  at  first 
sight  that  there  were  no  sphere  of  usefulness  for 
the  lawyer,  and  that  this  well-meaning  and  worthy 
member  of  society  were  a mere  fraud  on  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  practices  his  profession  or 
deceit.  But  be  it  said  for  the  good  of  society, 
that  lawyers  are  not  imposters  or  gross  pre- 
tenders, but  like  all  other  beings  are  either  a real 
honor  to  their  calling  and  to  society,  or  are  no 
honor  to  anybody  or  anything. 

Why,  then,  the  lawyer?  What  are  his  func- 
tions? Whom  and  what  does  he  benefit?  As 
well  ask : Why  the  officer  in  an  army,  when  every 
soldier  has  a rifle  and  knows  how  to  use  it  ? 
The  lawyer  holds  the  same  place  in  the  court 
which  the  captain  or  lieutenant  holds  in  the  army. 
It  is  his  duty  to  guide  and  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mili- 
tary officer  to  command  and  lead  ; and  if  recreant 
in  these  duties  each  is  equally  answerable  to  their 
respective  superiors. 

The  functions  of  the  lawyer  are  to  expound, 
enforce  and  apply  the  law,  and  by  properly  dis- 
charging his  duty  in  this  respect,  he  becomes  a 
great  boon  to  his  fellow  men  and  not  a useless 
bore. 

Although  the  law  thus  presupposes  in  all  a 
knowledge  of  it,  this  in  reality  is  only  theory.  It 
is  only  the  worthy  disciple  of  Blackstone  who 
must  answer  for  want  of  legal  knowledge.  He  is 
accountable  to  his  client  and  to  the  law  itself  for 
due  acquaintance  with  the  law,  and  for  want  of 
this  knowledge,  in  their  legal  relationship,  neither 
he  nor  his  client  may  be  excused.  In  a word 
every  one  is  presumed  to  know  the  law  in  as  much 
as  he  is  presumed  to  know  a lawyer  who  will 
know  it  for  him,  if  he  know  it  not  himself.  Let  us 
see  for  ourselves  of  what  the  burden  of  legal  lore 
consists,  which  all  are  supposed  to  bear. 

Law,  to  the  lawyer,  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, is  either  common  or  civil  law.  Civil  law 
is  that  which  is  promulgated  and  enjoined 
by  human  legislators  and  human  authority 
in  the  form  of  written  statutes.  A violation 
of  the  civil  law  amounts  either  to  a felony 
or  a misdemeanor,  according  to  the  culpability  of 
the  criminal  and  the  seriousness  of  the  transgres- 
sion. Civil  law  is  the  mala  prohibita , with  which 
I trust  the  Philosophers  will  soon  become 
familiar. 

On  the  other  hand  the  common  law  is  the  un- 
written law  of  the  land  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted as  such  from  generation  to  generation  and 
is  sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage.  Both  are 


equally  binding  on  all  and  judicial  notice  will  be 
taken  of  both  by  bench  and  bar. 

Our  law,  both  common  and  civil,  comes  to  us 
with  our  Independence  from  the  mother  country, 
England.  Gradually  and  with  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  our  early  Judiciary  and  Jurisprudence, 
we  have  built  up  a code  of  law  and  equity  which 
is  more  compatible  with  our  free  institutions  and 
system  of  Government  and  better  adapted  to  our 
growing  industries  and  resources. 

In  keeping  with  this  progress  and  to  corre- 
spond with  the  development  of  the  law,  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  are  eligible  to  this  profession 
have  likewise  been  increased  and  at  present  the 
standard  for  admission  to  the  bar  is  much  higher 
than  it  was  when  this  country  was  in  its  early  in- 
fancy. To-day  it  is  so  high  in  this  State  that  the 
applicant  must  either  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
a college  training  or  have  passed  the  requisite 
examination  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

These  exactions  are  but  just,  for  such  is  the  re- 
finement of  law  to-day  and  so  great  the  demand 
in  the  forum  for  close  powers  of  application,  rea- 
soning and  sound  judgment,  that  no  one  unequip- 
ped at  least  to  some  extent  with  these  powers  can 
hope  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  any  fair  degree 
of  success. 

But  I will  say  upon  good  information  and  from 
personal  conviction  that  with  industry,  diligence 
and  moderate  ability,  the  road  to  success  is  as 
broad  as  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  success  is  thus 
placed  within  the  grasp  of  the  aspiring.  Perfec- 
tion and  a complete  mastery  of  the  minutice  and 
details  of  this  profession  cannot  be  achieved  in  a 
single  life  time.  The  field  is  too  broad  and  the 
decisions  too  discordant.  Every  day  brings  home 
to  the  practising  lawyer  some  point  which  has 
never  been  passed  on  or  some  new  question  which 
has  never,  to  his  knowledge,  been  raised  before. 

To  illustrate  how  unattainable  is  a thorough 
understanding  of  law,  we  need  but  recall  that 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Charles 
O’Conor,  giants  in  their  calling  and  men  of  acute 
legal  minds,  were  unable  to  properly  draught 
their  own  wills.  They  had  devoted  their  life 
work  to  the  practice  of  law  with  such  brilliant 
success  as  to  render  their  names  synonymous 
with  greatness  in  their  profession.  But  I do  no 
injustice  to  the  dead  when  I say  that  they  with 
their  own  free  hands  dimmed  the  brilliancy  of 
their  lives  in  the  shadow  of  death,  by  leaving  to 
posterity  their  last  wills  and  testaments,  as  post- 
humous works  of  inefficiency. 

William  M.  Boyle, ’95. 


MOTHERHOOD. 


A ray  of  infinite  love  once  stole 
From  the  home  of  bliss  to  the  haunts  of  men, 
And  lighting  its  way  to  a mother’s  soul, 
Rested,  nor  ever  returned  again. 
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RICHARD  I.  IN  FACT  AND  FICTION. 


Richard  coeur  de  leon  — what  a 

tumult  of  mingled  feelings  does  that  name 
raise  within  our  breasts  ; admiration  for 
his  valor,  love  for  his  generosity,  and  respect 
for  his  nobility  of  character.  Though  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  of  the  present  day  lean  too 
much  to  the  practical  side  of  life — common  sense 
they  call  it — to  indulge  in  anything  that  borders 
on  the  sentimental,  yet  we  trust  that  we  are  not 
altogether  lost  to  chivalric  feeling,  and  still 
admire  a noble  deed  nobly  done.  Hence  we  can- 
not but  wonder  at  the  exploits  of  the  Lion-Hearted 
monarch,  the  champion  of  the  faith,  whose  gaunt- 
let ever  lay  ready  as  a challenge  to  the  mightiest 
in  Christendom  or  heathendom.  No  carpet 
knight  was  Richard,  but  a warrior,  who  rightly 
bore  the  name.  When  his  mailed  form  flashed 
along  the  front  of  the  Saracen  host,  and  his  pon- 
derous battle  axe  gleamed  on  high,  the  enemy  fled 
before  his  onslaught  like  leaves  before  the  wind. 
Yes,  he  was  a mighty  power  on  the  field  of  battle, 
one  calculated  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of 
disheartened  troops,  and  to  turn  the  tide  of  defeat 
into  an  overwhelming  sea  of  victory.  Ah  ! Richard 
was  a king.  But  let  us  stop  ; I fear  we  are  step- 
ping beyond  the  bounds  of  honest  praise,  though 
for  Richard’s  sake  we  know  that  we  shall  be  for- 
given. Wherefore  let  us  see  whether  his  noble 
deeds  were  not  sometimes  marred  by  hasty  actions 
and  whether  his  bravery  fully  atones  for  his  rash- 
ness. 

When  we  view  him  as  he  appears  in  the  pages 
of  the  novel  we  see  him  in  a softened  light  with 
the  glamour  of  romance  pervading  the  picture ; 
a wonderful  man  of  prodigious  strength,  tre- 
mendous energy,  fiery  zeal,  and  a seeming  bound- 
less generosity  of  heart.  His  fits  of  temper  are 
but  the  impulses  of  a hasty  mind,  his  inconsider- 
ate rashness  only  the  sign  of  an  impetuous  spirit, 
his  want  of  tact  but  the  outspoken  opinion  of  the 
frank  soul.  When  we  finish  a novel  in  which 
Richard  has  part  we  put  the  book  down  with 
some  vague  ideas  of  a mighty  warrior,  so  fierce 
in  mien  and  act  that  enemies  flee  at  the  very  sight 
of  him  ; but  yet  again  we  feel  that  he  is  a man 
possessed  of  a tender  heart,  pure  mind  and 
Christian  soul.  Of  a truth  the  elements  were  well 
mixed  in  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted. 

Of  all  the  virtues  which  the  novelists  parade 
before  us,  we  think  the  one  of  Christian  piety 
alone  equals  the  sum  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem 
he  would  not  look  upon  the  town  but  wept  at  his 
inability  to  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels. We  think  that  a spontaneous  action  of  this 
kind  stamps  a man  of  noble  instincts.  If  one 
wishes  to  revel  for  a while  in  the  times  when 
steel-clad  knights  showed  their  prowess  in  fierce 
encounter,  when  hundreds  and  thousands  gave  up 
their  lives  in  foreign  lands  merely  for  the  sake 
of  wearing  a white  cross  on  their  arm,  when 
purity  and  piety  ruled  for  a short  period,  let  that 


one  read  of  Richard  and  his  times.  And  let  him 
enjoy  the  exploits  of  the  dominant  figure  towering 
above  all  the  rest. 

But  although  Richard  in  the  novel  may  appeal 
thus  to  our  emotions  we  cannot  suffer  our  reason 
to  be  swayed  by  them.  With  the  novelist,  the 
virtues  of  Richard  are  magnified,  his  faults  glossed 
over.  The  writer  of  fiction  is  not  supposed  to 
draw  his  character  with  the  severe  and  impartial 
pen  of  the  historian,  and  hence  it  becomes  obvious 
that  Richard’s  true  personality  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained when  only  those  points  are  placed  before 
the  reader  which  have  been  selected  with  the 
manifest  intention  of  pleasing  him. 

T o obtain,  then,  a correct  opinion  of  his  character 
let  us  view  him  under  the  strong  light  of  history. 
Herein  we  find  him  as  brave  and  as  dashing  a 
warrior  as  can  be  found  described  in  any  of  the 
old  time  ballads.  Open-handed  is  he,  too,  and 
generous  as  he  is  in  fiction,  but  all  these  qualities 
are  sadly  marred  by  an  almost  boyish  want  of  self- 
control.  No  one  had  ever  been  able  to  curb  his 
headstrong  passion  from  boyhood  up,  and  as  he 
grew  this  passion  had  increased  until  it  became 
his  one  great  besetting  sin.  Lack  of  self  restraint 
was  Richard’s  woeful  fault,  and  on  account  of  this 
he  failed  to  accomplish  the  principal  purpose  of 
his  life.  His  self  confessed  aim  was  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  it  was  through  his 
own  fault  he  did  not  succeed.  When  the  Crusade 
began  Richard  was  friendly  with  all  the  leaders, 
but  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long  and  he 
soon  led  a life  at  odds  with  all.  This  was  entirely 
due  to  his  want  of  tact  and  haughty  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  his  equals.  Now,  we  judge  a man  by  his 
deeds.  If  he  undertakes  a certain  work  and  does 
not  complete  it,  he  has  not  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose ; he  has  failed.  This  was  the  case  with 
Richard. 

Yet  with  all  his  faults  there  is  something  grand 
in  his  character.  To  be  foremost  in  an  age  cele- 
brated for  its  heroes  required  great  ability.  In 
those  days  every  lad  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
arms  from  his  earliest  childhood,  and  was  taught 
to  look  upon  a brave  knight  as  the  very  acme  of 
human  perfection.  Physical  prowess  was  esteemed 
the  highest  human  attainment.  But  luckily  a 
knight’s  virtues  were  not  limited  only  to  those 
pertaining  to  feats  of  valor ; he  was  supposed  to 
possess  every  trait  which  went  to  make  a per- 
fect man.  He  was  to  be  a knight  after  King 
Arthur’s  heart,  one  who  had  sworn  to 

“ reverence  his  conscience  as  his  King, 
To  break  the  heathen,  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 

To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God’s, 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity.” 

Oh,  if  they  all  had  kept  the  vows  they  made 
when  first  they  received  their  spurs,  we  would  not 
now  be  waiting  for  the  millenium. 
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And  now  understanding  that  we  must  not  judge 
Richard  by  our  standard,  but  according  to  that  of 
the  middle  ages,  let  us  praise  his  wonderful  valor 
and  condemn  his  lack  of  prudence.  When  we 
wish  to  have  him  before  us  as  the  bold,  dashing 
monarch,  we  will  turn  to  our  romance  ; when  we 


would  show  him  as  the  brave  but  impurdent  King, 
we  will  seek  the  faithful  chronicle,  remembering 
the  while  that  the  best  of  men  have  their  faults, 
faults  which  in  many  cases  serve  by  contrast  to 
heighten  greater  virtues. 

Theo.  Lalanne,  ’99. 


ON  CHIVALRY. 


When  I read  of  the  jousts  of  chivalry, 

The  heart  of  me  thrills  to  its  core. 

’Tis  like  seeing  the  shock  of  cavalry, 

When  I read  of  the  jousts  of  chivalry. 

Oh  ! for  the  love-born  rivalry 

That  spurred  on  the  brave  knights  of  yore — 
When  I read  of  the  jousts  of  chivalry, 

The  heart  of  me  thrills  to  its  core. 

J.  O’N. 


A COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  FOUR  POETS. 


OMPARATIVE  consideration  of  the  varied 
pointsof  resemblance  and  contrast  between 
the  works  of  Tennyson,  Shelley,  Byron  and 
Keats,  should  lead  us  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
relative  merits  of  these  poets.  With  this  object 
in  view,  we  submit  the  following  reflections : 

Tennyson,  religious,  moral  and  constant  stands 
out  in  striking  and  favorable  contrast  with  the 
agnosticism,  laxity  of  morals  and  fickleness  of 
character  in  the  three  latter. 

Shelley  and  Keats  were  brilliant  spirits  of  a 
kindred  birth,  endowed  by  nature  with  the  talent 
and  genius  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  becoming 
dress,  but  sadly  deficient  in  character,  which 
directs  the  course  of  thought  and  gives  to  poetry 
its  substantial  beauty.  Keats,  inimitable  in  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  his  shorter  works,  has,  by 
his  want  of  religious  thought  and  moral  percep- 
tion, been  unsuccessful  in  his  longer  and  more  re- 
flective poems,  as  Endymion  and  Hyperion.  His 
poetry  is  a model  of  form  and  well  entitles  him 
to  a high  place  among  the  writers  of  English  verse. 
He  holds  the  poet’s  power  to  please,  but  does  not 
fulfill  his  mission  to  instruct  and  awaken  noble 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  his  reader.  His  verse 
may  dazzle  the  eye,  charm  the  ear  and  fascinate 
the  mind  with  its  smoothness  of  rythm  and  beauty 
of  expression,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  sub- 
limity of  thought  which  moves  the  heart  and  up- 
lifts the  mind. 

Shelley’s  works  are  almost  parallel  with  those 
of  his  contemporary  Keats.  Pie  was  gifted  with 
genius  sufficient  to  place  him  among  the  master 
poets  of  our  tongue ; but  fettered  by  vice  and 
irreligion  he  has  deprived  genius  of  its  noblest 
flights,  exhibiting  almost  a studied  avoidance  of 
religious  thought,  which  would  naturally  flow 
from  the  soul  of  a moral  man,  spoiling  the  sub- 
limest  of  his  conceptions  with  the  ignis  fatuus  of 


pretty  ideas  and  well  sounding  phrases.  In  his 
Adonais,  he  pictures  gathered  around  the  bier  of 
his  dead  friend,  Keats,  the  spirits  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  rather  than  the  angels  of  religion  and 
reason,  beautifully  setting  forth  an  almost  Pagan 
dejection,  but  never  offering  Christian  consola- 
tion : 

“ And  others  came — Desires  and  Adorations, 

Winged  Persuasions,  and  veiled  Destinies, 

Splendours,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  incarnations 
Of  Hope  and  Fear  and  twilight  Fantasies. 

And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  sighs, 

And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes, 

Come  in  slow  pomp  ; the  mourning  group  might  seem 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream.” 

Adonais,  bright  with  classical  allusions  and 
adorned  with  clever  similes  and  elegant  phrasing, 
is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  genius  of  Shelley.  By 
mere  force  of  language  and  power  of  expression 
he  has  elaborated  a work  which  will  ever  be  ad- 
mired for  its  artistic  merit. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  said : “ The  man  Shelley 
is  not  entirely  sane,  and  Shelley’s  poetry  is  not 
entirely  sane  either.  He  is  a beautiful  and  inef- 
fectual angel,  beating  in  the  void  his  luminous 
wings  in  vain.” 

In  all  but  the  angel  we  agree  with  him.  It 
were  better  had  he  said  a butterfly. 

Associated  with  Shelley  and  Keats,  and,  per- 
haps, a more  intellectual  man  and  greater  genius 
than  either,  was  Byron.  A power  of  perception, 
lucidity  of  mind  and  talent  of  expression  enabled 
him  to  grasp  and  express  a single  thought  with  a 
strength  and  beauty  that  are  matchless  ; but  irre- 
ligion and  atheism  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
depth  of  reflection.  Goethe,  who  admired  Byron’s 
work,  has  said  : “ The  moment  he  reflects  he  is  a 
child.”  The  beauties  and  defects  of  his  poetry 
are  alike  due  to  his  personality.  This  is  everevi- 
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dent  in  his  poems.  A verse  from  Childe  Harold, 
his  great  work,  will  illustrate  his  force  of  thought : 

“They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length  ; and  smiling  mourn  : 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn ; 

The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 

In  massy  hoariness  ; the  min£d  wall 

Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone ; 

The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthrall ; 

The  day  drags;  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun, 

And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on.” 

Violent,  impulsive  and  talented,  Byron’s  poetry 
at  its  best  is  strong,  earnest  and  beautiful.  Vici- 
ous, dissatisfied  and  impatient ; his  verse  is  often 
vile  and  vulgar,  and  through  carelessness  he  often 
falls  below  his  own  high  level.  In  reading  the 
works  of  Shelley,  Byron  and  Keats,  we  must  ad- 
mire these  poets  for  their  genius,  but  pity  them  as 
men.  Admire  them  in  that,  so  blind  to  God,  they 
could  so  clearly  see  the  beauty  of  his  works,  and 
pity  them  in  that,  so  clearly  seeing  the  beauty  of 
his  works,  they  were  still  so  blind  to  their 
author. 

Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats,  great  poets  indeed, 
but  with  many  a blot  on  their  fame,  are  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  Tennyson  in  his  unsullied  com- 
bination of  religion,  virtue  and  genius. 

In  poetic  conception  and  beauty  of  expression 
Tennyson  is  not  inferior  to  Keats  or  Shelley,  in 
perception  he  is  the  equal  of  Byron,  and  in  beauty 
and  nobleness  of  thought  the  superior  of  all  three. 
His  rythm  bears  the  imprint  of  genius  and  the 


mark  of  care.  His  adjectives  are  chosen  with 
the  happiness  and  significance  of  Homeric  epithets, 
and  his  whole  talent  directed  toward  the  enoble- 
ment  of  our  better  nature. 

Tennyson  with  beauty  of  expression  portrays 
the  human  beautiful,  and  in  subordination  to  and  in 
sympathy  with  this,  the  beauty  of  nature. 

“In  Shelley,  Keats  and  Wordsworth  nature 
masters  man  ; in  Keats  she  subdues  him  ; in  Shel- 
ley transfigures  him;  in  Wordsworth  she  is  his 
teacher.  But  in  Tennyson  she  is  one  with  him.” 

“ Adonais,”  Shelley’s  poem  on  the  death  of 
Keats,  and  Tennyson’s  “ Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Wellington”  present  an  idea  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween Tennyson  and  the  men  with  whom  he  is 
compared.  The  subject,  death,  is  the  same  in 
each.  Tennyson,  with  true  poetic  soul  has  given 
us  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  a religious  and  moral 
man ; thoughts  beautiful  in  themselves  enhanced 
by  elegance  of  expression.  Shelley’s  work  derives 
its  whole  beauty  from  his  clever  genius.  He 
abounds  in  similes  and  metaphors  of  unsubstan- 
tial beauty  and  shimmering  brightness,  which 
give  a transient  pleasure  by  their  freshness  and 
glitter,  but  fail  to  accord  with  or  stir  the  nobler 
sentiments  of  our  nature,  or  leave  a lasting  im- 
pression. 

Byron  is  powerful,  Shelley  and  Keats  grand  in 
their  poetic  ideas,  but  Tennyson  adds  to  power 
and  grandeur  the  purity  of  a noble  soul. 

Henry  J.  Smith,  99. 


HORACE,  BOOK  I,  ODE  9. 


TO  THALIARCHUS. 

Lo  ! how  yon  Soracte  towers 

In  her  depths  of  glinting  snow  ; 

’Neath  the  weight  of  icy  flowers 
All  her  trees  are  bending  low  ; 

Deep  frozen  are  the  streams,  and  can  no  longer  flow. 

Pile  the  wood  upon  the  fire, 

Thaliarchus,  o’er  and  o’er, 

Melt  the  cold,  man — pile  it  higher — 

Drive  this  winter  from  thy  door ; 

With  larger  heart  fill  up  our  cups  from  out  thy  store. 

To  the  gods  who  reign  in  heaven 
Leave  all  other  joy  and  pain  ; 

When  they  once  the  gales  have  riven, 

Battling  with  the  boiling  main, 

The  hoary  ash  and  cypress  strive  to  move  in  vain. 

What  to-morrow’s  lot  will  bring  thee 
Seek  not  e’er  to  know  to-day, 

Grasp  the  luck  each  day  will  fling  thee, 

Hold  it  as  a gain  for  aye. 

My  boy,  scorn  not  the  muse,  scorn  not  the  dance  alway. 

While  thy  youth  is  blooming  brightly, 

And  sour  age  is  far  away, 

Hie  thee  to  the  campus  lightly, 

To  the  sports  and  manly  play. 

List  the  words  of  love  low  whispered  at  the  close  of  day. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 
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THIS  work,  which  is  being  published  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  Reuben  Gold 
r Thwaites,  will  undoubtedly  supply  a long- 

elt  want  in  the  history  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  When  completed  it  will  consist  of  a 
strictly  limited  edition  of  750  sets,  each  set  com- 
prising about  sixty  volumes.  The  Burrows  Bros. 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  have  the  printing  and 
publication  in  hand,  and  a volume  will  be  issued 
each  month  until  the  entire  series  has  been  made 
public.  The  editor,  Mr.  Thwaites,  is  Secretary 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  several  important  works  of 
history,  and  is  consequently  in  every  way  compe- 
tent to  fill  his  important  position.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  original  French  and  Italian  was  accom- 
plished by  John  Culvert  Cutler,  assisted  by  Mary 
Sifton  Pepper,  and  others  of  more  or  less  promi- 
nence. It  will  be  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  pre- 
sent this  work  under  its  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  asked,  What  are  the 
“Jesuit  Relations,”  and  to  what  do  they  pertain  ? 
The  Jesuit  Relations  are  those  documents  which 
were  written  concerning  the  topographical  na- 
ture, the  Indian  inhabitants,  and,  in  fine,  concern- 
ing all  the  details  of  this  continent  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  Their  authors  were  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  and  hence  their  title.  In 
them  the  historian  will  find  related  the  most  mi- 
nute facts  of  geography,  ethnology,  and  archaeol- 
ogy,  regarding  the  districts  which  the  mission- 
aries were  evangelizing  and  opening  up  to  civil- 
ization. These  accounts  were  naturally  written 
in  the  language  of  whatever  nationality  claimed 
the  author.  Therefore  the  vast  majority  exist  in 
French  ; some  few,  however,  in  Latin  and  Italian. 
This  fact  made  necessary  the  presence,  side  by 
side  with  the  original,  of  an  English  translation. 
The  translations  are  positively  exact,  allowance 
being  made  only  for  the  requirements  of  modern 
English  syntax.  Besides  the  mere  translations, 
the  value  of  the  work  is  to  be  enhanced  by  the 
insertion  of  fac-similes  of  the  original  manuscripts 
of  Jogues,  Marquette,  Lallemont,  Breboeuf,  and 
others  of  the  heroic  band  whose  lives  are  inter- 
twined with  the  primal  development  of  the  Amer- 
can  continent  into  its  present  state  of  civilization. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
Jesuit  Relations.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this 


work  will  throw  a flood  of  new  light  for  the  aver- 
age reader  upon  many  points,  hitherto  obscure  or 
unintelligible,  in  the  annals  of  North  America. 

Let  us  proceed  to  view  the  sources  from  which 
these  valuable  documents  have  been  obtained. 
As  some  of  them  were  printed  as  early  as  the  year 
1610,  they  were,  of  course,  rare  and  difficult  to 
find.  With  two  years’  labor  and  research,  num- 
bers of  them  were  gathered  from  the  Lenox  and 
Astor  libraries  in  New  York,  from  McGill  Uni- 
versity library  in  Montreal,  and  from  Harvard 
College  library,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Others, 
again,  were  found  stored  up  in  Quebec,  Paris,  and 
in  various  towns  of  the  Netherlands.  But  the 
Jesuit  archives  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Montreal, 
proved  the  richest  source  of  supply  for  the  much 
sought-after  manuscripts. 

Still,  withal,  there  appeared  other  sources  from 
which  information  came  pouring  into  the  editorial 
offices.  Notes  and  letters  from  distinguished  Jes- 
uits throughout  the  country  brought  with  them 
almost  invaluable  stores  of  information.  Says  the 
commentator,  in  reviewing  these  sources  : “ Par- 
ticularly helpful  has  been  the  cooperation  of  the 
Rev.  Arthur  E.  Jones,  S.J.,  the  distinguished 
archivist  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Montreal,  than 
whom  no  better  authority  in  this  branch  of  Amer- 
ican history  now  exists.”  To  Father  Jones,  who 
was  himself  a Fordhamite,  we  tender  our  con- 
gratulations, heartily  and  without  reserve.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  here,  his  name  was  a syno- 
nym for  energy  and  unflagging  zeal  in  whatever 
he  undertook.  He  it  was  who,  in  1868,  laid  out 
our  baseball  field  as  it  existed  until  two  years  ago. 
Improvements  have  come  since  then,  but  none  the 
less  it  is  to  Father  Jones  that  Fordham  owes  her 
magnificent  campus,  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
land. 

Before  we  close  this  brief  review,  it  is  entirely 
proper  and  worth  the  while  to  notice  the  mani- 
fold opinions  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  ap- 
peared concerning  this  useful  and  scholarly  publi- 
cation. These  remarks  have  not  been  confined  to 
newspapers  and  reviews  alone,  but  the  foremost 
historians  of  the  country  have  come  forward 
unanimously  sounding  the  praises  of  a work 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  all  American  histories  to  be 
written  in  future  years.  Parkman,  when  he  said, 
“ They  hold  a high  place  as  authentic  and  trust- 
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worthy  documents,”  sounded  the  keynote  of  the 
success  of  “ The  Jesuits  in  North  America  ” — the 
work  for  which  he  is  most  famous,  and  upon 
which  his  laurels  as  a writer  of  history  chiefly 
rest.  Bancroft  virtually  proved  their  authenticity 
in  saying  that,  “ Not  a cape  was  turned,  not  a 
river  entered,  but  a Jesuit  led  the  way.”  We 
could  quote  from  many  other  historians  who  have 
ranged  themselves  among  the  staunch  upholders 
of  the  Jesuit  Relations.  But  to  what  advantage, 
when  we  have  two  such  authorities  as  Parkman 
and  Bancroft  expressing  in  the  face  of  the  critical 
world  their  judgments  in  such  explicit  and  unmis- 
takable terms  ? Moreover,  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try, both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  bestowed 
on  these  documents,  in  the  most  complimentary 
manner,  their  cordial  and  unreserved  “ imprima- 
tur.” Foremost  in  these  ranks  we  find  The  New 
York  Times , The  Nation,  The  Buffalo  Express,  The 
London  (Ont.)  Catholic  Record,  and  a host  of 
others— all  contributing  their  quota  of  praise  to 
the  undeniable  merit  of  this  great  work.  We 
quote  from  The  Buffalo  Express,  as  showing  the 
almost  absolute  necessity  of  these  narratives.  In 
the  course  of  remarks  in  the  columns  of  that  jour- 
nal we  find  it  asserted  that  “only  for  the  Jesuit 
Relations,  the  letters  of  the  “ black  gowns,”  we 


should  hardly  know  what  the  savage  actually  was 
before  the  white  man  had  idealized  him  into  a 
creation  of  the  imagination — like  Cooper’s  Indi- 
ans and  that  of  our  early  poets  as  a rule.”  The 
verdict  of  The  Catholic  Record  points  to  the  same 
conclusion  in  this  wise  : “ A correct  idea  .... 
of  the  condition  of  New  France  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  can  only  be  had  from 
reading  the  original.”  From  such  opinions  as  the 
ones  we  have  shown,  one  conclusion  alone  is  ap- 
parent to  all  impartial  arid  fair-minded  judges  ; 
and  it  is  that  the  study  of  these  documents  cannot 
but  prove  of  incalculable  value  to  all  who  may 
be  engaged  in  or  interested  in  investigating  early 
American  history. 

To  conclude,  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  en- 
dorse the  judgments  of  the  various  authorities  we 
have  mentioned.  The  projectors  of  this  enter- 
prise have  raised  up  for  themselves  a monument 
in  men’s  minds  which  will  stand  proof  against  the 
ravages  of  time.  It  will  survive  forever  in  the 
memories  of  all  students  of  history  and  of  classi- 
cal literature.  We  predict  for  this,  the  grand  re- 
sult of  their  labors,  an  enthusiastic  reception  at 
the  hands  of  all  scholars. 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


NEW  YORK  IN  1644. 

(BY  THE  YEN.  ISAAC  JOGUES,  S.  J.) 


AS  a fitting  sequel  to  the  preceding  article, 
and  in  view  of  the  present  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  bring  about  the  beatifi- 
cation of  our  American  martyrs,  we  quote  from 
“ The  Jesuit  Relations  ” the  following  description 
of  “New  Netherland  in  1644,”  written  by  the 
Ven.  Father  Jogues  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

New  Holland,  which  the  Dutch  call  in  Latin 
Novum  Belgium , in  their  own  language  Nieuw 
Nederland,  that  is  to  say,  New  Low  countries,  is 
situated  between  Virginia  and  New  England. 
The  mouth  of  the  river,  called  by  some  Nassau 
river,  or  the  great  North  river  (to  distinguish  it 
from  another  which  they  call  the  South  river), 
and  which  in  some  maps  that  I have  recently  seen 
is  also  called,  I think,  the  River  Maurice,  is  at  40° 
30'.  Its  channel  is  deep,  fit  for  the  largest  ships 
that  ascend  to  the  Manhattes  Island,  which  is 
seven  leagues  in  circuit,  and  on  which  there  is  a 
fort  to  serve  as  the  commencement  of  a town  to 
be  built  there  and  to  be  called  New  Amsterdam. 

This  fort,  which  is  at  the  point  of  the  island, 
about  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  mouth,  is  called 
Fort  Amsterdam  ; it  has  four  regular  bastions, 
mounted  with  several  pieces  of  artillery.  All 
these  bastions  and  the  curtains  were  in  1643  but 
ramparts  of  earth,  most  of  which  had  crumbled 
away,  so  that  the  fort  could  be  entered  on  all 
sides.  There  were  no  ditches.  There  were  sixty 
soldiers  to  garrison  the  said  fort  and  another 
which  had  been  built  still  further  up  against  the 


incursions  of  the  savages,  their  enemies.  They 
were  beginning  to  face  the  gates  and  bastions 
with  stone.  Within  this  fort  stood  a pretty  large 
church  built  of  stone  ; the  house  of  the  Governor, 
whom  they  call  Director-General,  quite  neatly 
built  of  brick,  the  store  houses  and  barracks. 

On  this  island  of  Manhate,  and  in  its  environs, 
there  may  well  be  four  or  five  hundred  men  of 
different  sects  and  nations.  The  Director-General 
told  me  that  there  were  persons  there  of  eighteen 
different  languages  ; they  are  scattered  here  and 
there  on  the  river,  above  and  below,  as  the  beauty 
and  convenience  of  the  spot  invited  each  to  settle. 
Some  mechanics,  however,  who  ply  their  trades, 
are  ranged  under  the  fort ; all  the  others  were  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  the  natives,  who  in  the 
year  1643,  while  I was  there,  actually  killed  some 
two  score  Hollanders,  and  burnt  many  houses  and 
barns  full  of  wheat. 

The  river,  which  is  very  straight,  and  runs  due 
north  and  south,  is  at  least  a league  broad  before 
the  fort.  Ships  lie  at  anchor  in  a bay  which  forms 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  can  be  defended 
from  the  fort. 

Shortly  before  I arrived  there  three  large  ves- 
sels of  three  hundred  tons  each  had  come  to  load 
wheat ; two  had  found  cargoes,  the  third  could 
not  be  loaded,  because  the  savages  had  burnt  a 
part  of  their  grain.  These  ships  come  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  West  India  Company 
usually  keeps  up  seventeen  ships  of  war. 

No  religion  is  publicly  exercised  but  the  Cal- 
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vinist,  and  orders  are  to  admit  none  but  Calvinists, 
but  this  is  not  observed,  for  there  are  besides  Cal- 
vinists in  the  colony,  Catholics,  English  Puritans, 
Lutherans,  Anabaptists,  here  called  Mnistes,  etc. 

When  anyone  comes  to  settle  in  the  country, 
they  lend  him  horses,  cows,  etc. ; they  give  him 
provisions,  all  which  he  repays  as  soon  as  he  is  at 
ease,  and  as  to  the  land  he  pays  in  to  West  India 
Company  after  ten  years  the  tenth  of  the  produce 
which  he  reaps. 

The  country  is  bounded  on  the  New  England 
side  bv  a river  which  they  call  the  Fresche  river, 
which  serves  as  a boundary  between  them  and  the 
English.  The  English,  however,  come  very  near 
to  them,  preferring  to  hold  lands  under  the 
Dutch,  who  ask  nothing  from  them,  rather  than  to 
be  dependent  on  English  Lords  who  ask  rents, 
and  would  fain  be  absolute.  On  the  other  side, 
southward  toward  Virginia,  its  limits  are  the 
river,  which  they  call  the  South  river,  on  which 
there  is  also  a Dutch  settlement,  but  the  Swedes 
have  at  its  mouth  another,  extremely  well  pro- 
vided with  men  and  cannon.  It  is  believed  that 
these  Swedes  are  maintained  by  some  merchants 
of  Amsterdam,  who  are  not  satisfied  that  the 
West  India  Company  should  alone  enjoy  all  the 
commerce  of  these  parts.  It  is  near  this  river  that 
a gold  mine  is  reported  to  have  been  found. 

See  in  the  work  of  the  Sieur  de  Laet  of  Ant- 
werp the  table  and  article  on  New  Belgium,  as  he 
sometimes  calls  it,  or  the  map,  Nova  Anglia , Novu 
Belgium  et  Virginia. 

It  is  about  fifty  years  since  the  Hollanders  came 
to  these  parts.  The  fort  was  begun  in  the  year 
1615;  they  began  to  settle  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  there  is  already  some  little  commerce 
with  Virginia  and  New  England. 

The  first  comers  found  lands  fit  for  use,  for- 
merly cleared  by  the  savages  who  previously  had 
fields  here.  Those  who  came  later  have  cleared 
in  the  woods,  which  are  mostly  of  oak.  The  soil 
is  good.  Deer  is  abundant  in  the  fall.  There  are 
some  houses  built  of  stone ; they  make  lime  of 
oyster  shells,  great  heaps  of  which  are  found  here, 
made  formerly  by  the  savages,  who  subsisted  in 
part  by  this  fishery. 

The  climate  is  very  mild,  (the  country)  lying  at. 
43^3  degrees;  there  are  many  European  fruits,  as 
apples,  pears,  cherries.  I reached  there  in  Octo- 
ber, and  found,  even  then,  a considerable  quantity 
of  peaches. 

Ascending  the  river  to  the  43d  degree  you  find 
the  second  Dutch  settlement,  which  the  flux*  and 
reflux  reaches,  but  does  not  pass.  Ships  of  a hun- 
dred and  a hundred  and  twenty  tons  can  ascend 
to  it. 

There  are  two  things  in  this  settlement,  which 
is  called  Renselaerwick,  as  if  to  say  the  colony  of 
Renselaer,  who  is  a rich  Amsterdam  merchant : 
1st,  a wretched  little  fort  called  Ft.  Orange,  built 
of  logs,  with  four  or  five  pieces  of  cannon  of  Bre- 
teuil,  and  as  many  swivels.  This  has  been  reserved 
and  is  maintained  by  the  West  India  Company. 


* Tide. 


This  fort  was  formerly  on  an  island  in  the  river; 
it  is  now  on  the  mainland  toward  the  Iroquois,  a 
little  above  the  said  island  ; 2d,  a colony  sent  here 
by  this  Renselaer,  who  is  the  Patroon.  This 
colony  is  composed  of  about  a hundred  persons, 
who  reside  in  some  25  or  30  houses  built  along  the 
river,  as  each  one  found  it  most  convenient.  In 
the  pi'incipal  house  resides  the  Patroon’s  agent ; 
the  minister  has  his  apart  in  which  service  is  per- 
formed. There  is  also  a kind  of  bailiff  here  whom 
they  call  Seneschal,  who  administers  justice.  All 
their  houses  are  merely  of  boards  and  thatched. 
As  yet  there  is  no  mason  work  except  in  the 
chimnevs.  The  forest  furnishing  many  large 
pines,  they  make  boards  by  means  of  their  mills 
which  they  have  for  the  purpose. 

They  found  some  pieces  of  ground  all  ready, 
which  the  savages  had  formerly  prepared, 
and  in  which  they  sow  wheat  and  oats  for 
beer  and  for  their  horses,  of  which  they  have  a 
great  stock.  There  is  little  land  fit  for  tillage, 
being  crowded  by  hills,  which  are  bad  soil.  This 
obliges  them  to  be  separated  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  they  occupy  already  two  or  three 
leagues  of  country. 

Trade  is  free  to  all.  This  gives  the  Indians  all 
things  cheap,  each  of  the  Hollanders  outbidding 
his  neighbor,  and  being  satisfied,  provided  he  can 
gain  some  little  profit. 

This  settlement  is  not  more  than  twenty  leagues 
from  the  Agnichronons,  who  can  be  reached  either 
by  land  or  water,  as  the  river  on  which  the 
Iroquois  lie  falls  into  that  which  passes  by  the 
Dutch  ; but  there  are  many  shallow  rapids,  and  a 
fall  of  a short  half  league,  where  the  canoe  has  to 
be  carried. 

There  are  many  nations  between  the  two  Dutch 
settlements,  which  are  about  thirty  German 
leagues  apart — that  is,  about  fifty  or  sixty  French 
leagues.  The  Loups , whom  the  Iroquois  call 
Agotsagenens,  are  the  nearest  to  Renselaerwick 
and  Ft.  Orange.  War  breaking  out  some  years 
ago  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Loups , the 
Dutch  joined  the  latter  against  the  former,  but 
four  having  been  taken  and  burnt,  they  made 
peace.  Some  nations  near  the  sea  having  mur- 
dered some  Hollanders  of  the  more  distant  settle- 
ment, the  Hollanders  killed  150  Indians,  men, 
women  and  children ; the  latter  having  killed  at 
divers  intervals  forty  Dutchmen,  burnt  several 
houses  and  committed  ravages,  estimated  at  the 
time  I was  there  at  200,000  liv.  (two  hundred 
thousand  livres).  Troops  were  raised  in  New 
England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  the 
grass  being  low  and  some  snow  on  the  ground, 
they  pursued  them  with  six  hundred  men,  keeping 
two  hundred  always  on  the  move,  and  constantly 
relieving  each  other,  so  that  the  Indians,  pent  up 
in  a large  island  and  finding  it  impossible  to  es- 
cape, on  account  of  the  women  and  children,  were 
cut  to  pieces  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred, 
women  and  children  included.  This  obliged  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  to  make  peace,  which  still  con- 
tinues. This  occurred  in  1643  and  1644. 

Three  Rivers  in  New  France, 

August  3rd,  1646. 
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EDITORIALS. 


TO  each  and  every  friend  of  the  Monthly,  in 
the  words  of  the  great  St.  Francis  of  Sales, 
“ A good,  holy,  and  thrice  happy  New 
Year!  May  you  live  long  and  happily  amongst 
your  dear  ones  here  below,  in  the  midst  of 
those  quickly  passing  moments,  which  at  last 
will  end  in  that  everlasting  year,  in  which  may 
you  enjoy  eternally  the  author  of  every  real  bless- 
ing and  all  true  peace  and  happiness.” 

* 

* * 

Old  Father  Time  seems  to  be  growing  dissatis- 
fied with  his  usual  rate  of  progress,  and  appears 
to  be  desirous  of  ushering  us  into  the  twentieth 
century  as  soon  as  possible,  so  fast  does  he  fly  at 
present.  In  a very  few  years  the  nineteenth 
century  of  this  Christian  era  will  be  a part  of  the 
irrevocable  past.  What  its  successor  has  in  store 
for  us  we  know  not ; but  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to 
leave  such  conjectures,  and  come  down  to  hard 
facts.  A new  year  has  begun,  and  we  might 
profitably  ask  ourselves  at  the  beginning  how  we 
are  going  to  conduct  ourselves  during  its  progress. 
Every  one  has  something  to  correct  or  entirely 
eradicate  from  the  pages  of  his  character.  Let  us 
hope  that  each  of  us  will  do  his  share  of  the  good 
work  during  this  year  of  1897. 

* 

* * 

We  have  all  enjoyed  our  holidays,  and  (it  is  to 
be  hoped)  made  good  resolutions  for  the  future. 
It  appears  to  be  a bounden  duty  to  make  good 
resolutions  at  this  time  of  year,  and,  to  judge  by 
the  actions  of  most  people,  it  is  also  the  custom  to 
break  them  on  the  first  occasion  that  presents 
itself.  No  doubt  many  have  firmly  resolved  to 


study  faithfully  during  this  term — a very  com- 
mendable decision  to  make,  indeed.  Many  have 
need  to  make  such  a decision.  The  examinations 
are  not  far  off,  and  every  student  knows  in  just 
what  measure  he  is  prepared  for  the  ordeal. 
Those  who  have  idly  squandered  away  their  time 
now  wish  they  had  it  in  their  possession.  Yet, 
the  examinations  once  over,  the  probability  is 
they  will  fall  back  into  the  old  rut  and  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  unprepared  condition  next 
June.  There  are  always  some  of  this  sort  at 
college.  But  let  them  reflect  that  a little  steady 
work  during  the  term,  or  even  during  the  time  of 
repetition,  would  take  away  from  examination  all 
its  terrors.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  lag  and  sleep 
on  the  road,  trusting  to  a spurt  during  the  last 
few  weeks — well,  may  they  secure  their  classes, 
though  we  doubt  whether  this  be  really  wishing 
them  well.  Such  students  constitute  the  “cram- 
ming ” population  of  a college.  To  “ cram  ” just 
for  a few  weeks  before  examinations,  and  idle  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  a practice  that  is  always  depre- 
cated. Whoever  indulges  in  it  reaps  no  lasting 
reward.  He  never  really  understands  the  matter 
he  is  preparing,  and  it  very  soon  escapes  him 
altogether  ; he  is  one,  who,  if  he  perseveres  in  his 
laziness,  will  make  a shiftless  man  ; he  does  not  do 
justice  to  his  own  powers,  never  attempting  to 
find  his  latent  talents  and  develop  them.  Speed 
the  day  when  “ cram  ” will  be  abolished  from  the 
lexicon  of  college  slang,  and  the  devotees  of  the 
practice  all  consigned  to — the  Sandwich  Islands. 

* 

* * 

Speaking  of  examinations,  recalls  to  our  mind 
the  great  agitation  about  the  honor  system.  Our 
interesting  contemporary,  The  Dial , had  some  very 
pertinent  remarks  about  it  in  the  December  issue. 
It  is  true  that  the  honor  system  of  examination  is 
in  practice  in  those  places  where  the  students  are 
most  free  to  indulge  in  pleasure  and  idleness  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  purse  and  inclination.  It 
does  not  appear  to  evoke  so  much  enthusiasm  as 
it  did  formerly.  Has  it  really  fostered  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  independence  and  honor  ? Has  it  re- 
moved all  traces  of  the  various  devices  intended 
to  be  used  when  a student’s  memory  fails  him 
during  the  progress  of  the  examination  ? Nothing 
would  be  more  gratifying  than  to  receive  an 
affirmative  answer  to  these  questions,  and  to  be 
assured  that  the  honor  system  has  not  been  found 
wanting.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  matters 
are  worse  under  the  new  system,  but  we  do  not 
behold  any  marked  advantages  arising  from  its 
adoption  in  so  many  of  our  colleges. 

* * 

We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  con- 
tributors to  one  department  of  the  Monthly 
which  is  being  somewhat  neglected.  Our  short 
stories,  like  the  proverbial  angel  visits,  are  few  and 
far  between.  Other  college  papers  are  making 
strenuous  endeavors  to  cultivate  this  little  corner 
of  their  journalistic  garden,  and  we  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  make  it  our  duty  to  call 
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special  attention  to  the  latent  talent  for  story 
telling  which  we  feel  sure  is  lying  dormant  in  the 
breasts  of  many  of  our  contributors.  There  is 
nothing  that  affords  more  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  reader  than  a good  tale  neatly  told. 
It  has  the  effect  of  brightening  the  pages  of  a col- 
lege paper  to  an  extent  scarcely  equalled  by  any 
other  class  of  contributions,  while  the  gain  to  be 
derived  from  it  by  the  writer  himself  is  of  the 
highest  kind.  To  pen  a story  in  such  way  as  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
calls  out  every  stroke  of  originality  the 
writer  posesses,  and  develops  rapidly  and  in  an 
easy  manner,  the  characteristic  points  of  his 
style.  He  who  will  apply  himself  to  linking 
together  in  a natural  and  engaging  fashion  the 
various  incidents  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
makeup  of  a short  story  will  soon  discover  that 
such  practice,  when  indulged  in  with  a little  per- 
sistence, will  develop  a facility  in  writing  that 
will  surprise  and  delight  him.  Nor  will  his  delight 
be  lessened  when  he  finds  his  efforts  have  been 
successful  in  pleasing  others.  Let  us  hope  then, 
without  urging  the  matter  further,  that  the  future 
issues  of  the  Monthly  may  offer  something  in 
the  line  of  short  stories  which  will  be  a credit  to 
itself  and  a delight  to  its  readers. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’9 7. 


THE  POE  COTTAGE. 


(From  the  Albany  Times- Union.) 

THERE  is  a movement  in  New  York  to  pre" 
serve  intact  from  the  leveling  hand  of 
modern  improvement,  the  storied  resi- 
dence of  the  most  brilliant  of  American  poets, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Concord  guards  with  jealous 
care  the  old  homes  of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  ; 
Cambridge  reveres  and  preserves  those  of  Lowell 
and  Longfellow;  and  Tarrytown  has  assumed  an 
air  of  pride  over  the  Irving  villa.  If  these  mere 
hamlets  so  love  to  honor  their  historic  men,  why 
should  the  greatest  city  in  the  land  be  less  appre- 
ciative of  its  famous  dead  ? For  her  inhabitants 
to  be  idle  when  the  widening  of  Kingsbridge 
threatens  to  annihilate  the  picturesque  cottage, 
would  be  a sacrilege  against  the  shrine  of  the 
most  original  and  world-renowned  American 
genius  and  author.  Poe  may  have  had  his 
faults,  but  his  talents  were  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  annals  of  our  country,  and  the  least  New 
Yorkers  can  do  as  a tribute  to  his  memory  will  be 
to  preserve  the  cottage  and  its  site  forever  as  a 
Poe  memorial. 

The  cottage  is  a little  frame  structure  and 
stands  on  a hill  in  Fordham  hard  by  the  noted 
educational  institution  of  St.  John’s  College. 
Although  it  is  not  generally  known,  the  profes- 
sors of  this  institution  extended  pecuniary  aid  to 
Poe  on  more  than  one  occasion.  They  helped 
him  in  distress,  gave  him  kindly  words  and 
crumbs  of  comfort  when  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
turned  against  him,  and  during  his  wife’s  fatal 
sickness  helped  him  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door. 


If  the  Poe  cottage  is  not  preserved  Boston’s 
assertion  that  the  spirit  of  materialism  and  pelf- 
gaining  has  stamped  out  all  fine  literary  and 
artistic  feelings  in  New  York,  will  seem  to  have 
found  verification.  The  affections  of  every 
American  whose  heart  pulses  to  the  warm  hu- 
manity of  “ The  Raven,”  “ Ulalume,”  “To  Helen,” 
“To  My  Mother”  and  “Annabel  Lee”  are  en- 
twined around  the  little  cottage,  consecrated  by 
the  works  of  Poe  and  by  the  sickness  and  death  of 
his  angelic  wife.  The  pathetic  and  tragic  memo- 
ries, the  tender  and  thrilling  associations  that  so 
richly  cluster  around  this  cottage,  stamp  its  mar- 
ring or  destruction  as  a piece  of  vandalism.  The 
cottage  should  stand  as  a monument  to  the  king 
of  American  poets  ; it  should  stand  as  a refutation 
of  the  charge  that  New  Yorkers  are  mercenary 
and  not  susceptible  to  the  refinements  of  poetry 
and  art,  and  finally  it  should  stand  as  a recogni- 
tion of  the  warm  spot  which  Poe  as  a poet  holds 
in  the  heart  of  Americans.  Fie  upon  New  York 
with  all  its  literary  societies,  educational  institu- 
tions and  millionaires,  if  it  allows  one  of  the  fair- 
est landmarks  of  American  literature  to  go  to 
destruction  ! 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 


A LETTER  ON  THE  RECENT  PLAY. 


DEAR  MR.  EDITOR  — Having  witnessed 
the  production  of  “Julius  Cassar  ” by  the 
members  of  the  Dramatic  Association  on 
the  evening  of  November  26th,  and  having  lately 
read  Mr.  Taaffe’s  criticism  of  the  play  in  the 
December  issue  of  your  paper,  I have  thought  it 
would  not  displease  you  if  I took  exception  to 
those  few  remarks  in  his  letter  which  seemed  to 
me  rather  hypercritical,  although  the  strong  and 
earnest  tone  of  appreciation  which  pervades  his 
letter  is  certainly  gratifying  to  all  who  felt  a pleas- 
ure in  witnessing  the  very  successful  efforts  of 
your  young  actors. 

In  the  first  place,  while  I think  there  is  very 
little  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  wearing  of  the 
togas  by  the  citizens  in  the  third  act,  since  they  were 
worn  with  perfect  propriety,  as  “ holiday  attire  ” 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  still  I shall  not  raise 
any  great  quarrel  on  this  point. 

But  as  regards  the  use  of  the  guitar  in  the  fourth 
act  there  appears  to  be  no  cause  whatever  for  com- 
plaint, especially  since  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument 
the  scene  was  made  so  very  effective.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  general  practice  on  the  stage,  a practice 
sanctioned  by  some  of  the  greatest  tragedians  of 
the  last  half  century,  has  been  to  use  a lute  in  this 
scene,  a lute,  too,  not  sweetly  played  on  as  was 
your  guitar,  but  deftly  fingered  by  the  actor  in 
imitation  of  a flute-player,  while  a violin  off  stage 
accompanies  his  song.  Now,  the  lute,  if  I remem- 
ber well,  is  an  instrument  of  Arabian  origin,  and 
was  not  introduced  into  the  west  until  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  Why,  then,  a guitar  handled  by  a 
skillful  player,  and  “ discoursing  most  eloquent 
music,”  ought  not  to  prove  as  acceptable  in  this 
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scene  as  a more  or  less  awkward  imitation  of  flute- 
playing does  not  appear. 

Finally,  though  agreeing  in  general  with  the 
faults  noticed  in  Mr.  Kelly’s  acting,  we  think  he 
has  not  been  given  sufficient  praise  for  what  he 
did  do.  The  ability  he  displayed  was  decided, 
although  the  interpretation  of  the  character,  it  is 
true,  was  at  times  somewhat  at  fault.  His  acting, 
be  it  remembered,  won  several  spontaneous  and 
well  merited  bursts  of  applause  from  the  audience, 
such  applause  as  could  not  have  been  gained  had 
the  interpretation  and  acting  of  the  part  been  alto- 
gether wrong.  Besides,  to  have  sustained  for 
nearly  three  hours  the  very  difficult  part  of  Brutus, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  roles  to  enact  in  the  range 
of  dramatic  literature,  without  wearying  the  au- 
dience, is  a feat  which  no  actor,  who  has  not 
powers  of  uncommon  order,  can  hope  to  do. 

Hoping  these  few  remarks  may  prove  accept- 
able, I remain, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Alumnus. 


THE  SEMI-ANNUAL  DEBATE. 


WELL,  it  was  not  an  event  about  which 
to  mystify  little  Peterkin  when  age 
creeps  upon  us.  It  was  not  a mighty 
victory.  But  the  concensus  of  opinion  was 
certainly  a favorable  one.  We,  too,  confess 
that  we  took  a keen  interest  in  the  efforts  of  those 
who  represented  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  in 
the  semi-annual  debate.  We  are  not  given  to 
praise  where  there  is  no  merit  to  warrant  it.  We 
are  ready  to  censure  as  well  as  to  applaud,  when 
a rebuke  is  conducive  to  improvement.  Here, 
however,  we  find  much  to  praise,  and  very  little 
to  blame.  The  success  of  the  Semi-Annual  gives 
affidavit  to  the  fact  that  we  are  awakening  to  a 
realization  of  our  strength.  The  subject  discussed 
was,  “ Resolved  that  Capital  Punishment  be  abol- 
ished.” The  speakers  for  the  affirmative  were 
Messrs.  Monahan  and  Shea ; for  the  negative 
Messrs.  Joyce  and  Crosas.  We  leave  to  abler 
critics  the  discovery  of  discrepancies  in  their 
orations.  As  for  ourselves,  we  wish  to  hold  un- 
disturbed our  first  commendatory  impressions. 
The  extempore  remarks  of  Messrs.  Tierney  and 
Dunlevy  in  the  course  of  the  evening  must  not  go 
unmentioned.  The  former  gentleman  created  a 
sensation  in  Murderer’s  Row  by  his  vigorous  assault 
on  the  imposition  of  capital  punishment.  In  fine 
everyone  performed  his  part  worthily.  Praise  and 
plaudits  may  be  bestowed  lavishly  on  all. 

Before  dismissing  our  subject  we  have  thought 
it  apposite  to  subjoin  a few  remarks  on  debating 
societies  and  debates  in  general,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  will  soon  be  reckoned  members  of  our 
Society. 

The  end  of  the  Debating  Society  is  two-fold.  It 
invites  its  members  to  expend  their  best  efforts,  to 
range  through  the  whole  gamut  of  expression,  in 
collating  materials  for  an  effective  speech.  Then 
having  got  you  to  prepare  your  speech,  carefully 


wrought  and  internally  ribbed  with  judiciously 
sifted  principles,  the  Debating  Society  offers  you 
an  auditorium  and  a kind  indulgence  for  its 
delivery. 

But  how  does  it  train  the  mind,  and  increase 
our  stock  of  mental  ammunition  ? It  brings  into 
action  the  result  of  our  studies  in  Rhetoric,  In- 
vention, Amplification  and  Delivery.  It  leads  us 
to  meditate  well  upon  the  principles  of  Philosophy, 
to  discern  their  applicability  to  other  than  specu- 
lative questions.  Further,  it  stiffens  up  what  I 
may  call  our  logical  thews  and  sinews,  and  con- 
centrates their  power  for  following  out  an  in 
dicated  line  of  thought.  Again,  in  delivering  a 
speech  in  which  we  take  a pride  we  gain  grace 
and  fearlessness  of  demeanor.  Here  is  an  exercise 
in  suggestive  and  expressive  gesture.  The  evil 
eye  of  the  caviller  is  absent.  All  are  emboldened. 
The  timid  muster  up  courage,  and  all  gain  a cer- 
tain amount  of  that  proper  self  sufficiency  which 
is  a necessary  quality  of  every  speaker.  The  De- 
bating Society  develops  rapidity  in  framing  cogent 
arguments,  readiness  in  perceiving  analogies, 
and  in  detecting  sophisms.  In  Philosophy  we  learn 
the  principles  of  right  reason,  but  surely  much 
practice  in  refuting  fallacies  is  needed  to  enable 
us  to  grapple  with  those  violations  of  principles 
we  shall  meet  with  in  after  life.  The  preparatory 
practice  obtained  in  the  Debating  Society,  and 
our  future  life  as  ex-collegians  may  be  likened  to 
the  last  rehearsal  of  a play  and  its  final  production. 

In  active  life  occasions  arise  which  demand 
prompt  decisions.  Matters  have  to  be  weighed 
and  judged  almost  simultaneously.  The  Debat- 
ing Society  helps  us  to  confront  these  difficulties 
by  giving  reach  of  thought,  fertility  of  resource 
and  confidence  in  our  ability.  It  gives  us  practice 
in  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  in  leaving  the 
cockle  while  garnering  the  grain.  It  is  the  Agora 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Forum  of  the  Romans,  where 
a man  may  utter  his  convictions,  knowing  that 
criticism  will  fall  lightly,  and  will  be  devoid  of 
virulency. 

It  may  be  objected  that  off  hand  speaking  gives 
rise  to  a shallow,  flippant  promptness  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  insufficient  examination  of 
premises.  The  charge,  however,  is  groundless 
and  might  be  urged  by  one,  who  could  not  analyze 
the  end  and  interior  working  of  a debating  soci- 
ety. I admit  that  our  extemporaneous  arguments 
are  not  always  sound.  If  they  were  we  might 
end  our  schooling  at  once.  The  real  training 
consists  in  our  continued  efforts  to  quickly  seize 
the  salient  points  of  a question,  and  deliver  our 
judgment.  These  constant  strivings  to  grasp  the 
point  at  issue  must  necessarily  strengthen  and 
quicken  our  mental  faculties. 

Every  debater  in  the  house  is  able  after  a 
moment’s  reflection,  to  expose  the  ordinary  fal- 
lacies. No  one  will  deny  this.  In  the  course  of 
a debate,  perhaps,  sophisms,  which  in  their  simplest 
forms  are  not  beyond  the  compass  of  a moderately 
gifted  brain,  appear  under  a slightly  varying 
aspect,  and  in  more  intricate  forms.  To  the 
student  who  can  discover  these  fallacies  in  their 
ordinary  dress,  the  Debating  Society  offers  an 
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opportunity  to  discern  them  when  veiled  in  a cloud 
of  words,  and  since  a person’s  brain  improves  by 
application  he  will  soon  be  able  to  unravel,  with 
but  little  preparation,  the  most  entangled  fallacies, 
which  before  he  could  detect  only  when  stated  in 
the  plainest  terms.  After  achieving  this  much, 
with  his  reasoning  powers  enlarged,  he  can  cour- 
ageously attack  more  subtle  errors.  After  a time, 
perhaps,  he  will  mould  himself  into  a ready  and 
and  wiry  speaker. 

Hence,  if  we  see  a man  seemingly  without  suf- 
ficient examination,  attack  an  opinion,  let  us  not 
always  prejudge  him  as  superficial.  I admit  that 
if  one  is  rash  and  impulsive,  he  will  be  on 
tenter-hooks  to  mince  inconsiderately  everjTody 
and  every  doctrine.  But  it  will  not  be  ever  thus. 
After  he  has  been  thoroughly  worsted  a few  times 
for  making  an  onslaught  upon  some  evident  prin- 
ciples, after  his  temerity  has  been  several  times 
exposed  and  punished,  he  will  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  the  orator  is  not  the  work 
of  a moment.  But  he  will  not  be  entirely  discour- 
aged. When  he  does  again  mount  the  rostrum  he 
will  use  his  understanding  to  better  purpose.  It 
is  by  this  weeding  and  repressing  that  the  Debat- 
ing Society  is  resolved  into  a body  organized  for 
cultivating  the  reasoning  powers.  All  the  futile 
objections  against  it  are  outweighed  and  eclipsed 
by  its  advantages.  What  these  advantages  are  I 
have  shown.  In  brief,  the  Debating  Society  cul- 
tivates our  powers  of  reasoning,  develops  in  us  a 
retentive  memory,  implants  a proper  amount  of 
self-reliance,  and  gives  us  complacency  and  cour- 
age. It  gives  us  an  acquaintance  with  the  many 
live  and  burning  topics  of  the  day.  It  is  the 
laboratory  in  which  our  whole  college  training  is 
united,  interfused  and  made  portable.  Its  effects 
for  the  industrious  are  success  and  prosperity. 

Morris  W.  Clarke,  ’97. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


NOW  that  the  foot-ball  season  has  passed, 
leaving  the  laurels  won  by  our  victorious 
eleven  untarnished  by  defeat,  our  spirits, 
led  on  to  the  desire  of  greater  renown  at  sight  of 
those  well  earned  tokens,  yearn  for  the  approach- 
ing season  on  the  diamond.  But  allow  us  here  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every- 
one interested  in  the  Fordham  Baseball  team  to 
encourage  the  players  by  their  timely  assistance. 
Some  have  already  nobly  contributed  to  the  good 
cause,  and  here  we  must  very  earnestly  thank 
Judge  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  a loyal  son  of  Fordham, 
for  his  generous  offering  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
Likewise  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  Senator 
Murphy  for  his  well-appreciated  check  of  twenty 
dollars.  Nor  can  we  pass  by  the  donation  of  the 
Rev.  Prefect  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  assist  the  Fordham  ball  players.  The 
manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Baseball  Asso- 
ciation are  zealously  working  to  procure  a sched- 
ule that  will  outshine  or  at  least  equal  any  the 
Fordhams  ever  enjoyed  before.  But  we  are  for- 


getting to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  dona- 
tions also  from  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Minahan,  Rev. 
Dean  McNulty,  Hon.  FI.  D.  Purroy  and  Mr.  Louis 
Benziger.  From  present  prospects  we  can  promise 
the  lovers  of  baseball  an  interesting  and  exciting 
season. 

The  class  of  ’9 7 lately  held  a meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the  present  year. 
The  elections  were  unanimous,  with  the  following 
result:  President,  James  J.  Donovan;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, A.  B.  Crosas;  Secretary, P.  Paulding  Brant; 
Treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Martin. 

Each  day  as  the  members  of  Senior  Division 
wend  their  way  through  the  Junior  Division  gym- 
nasium you  may  see  them  turn  an  envious  eye  on 
the  new  hand-ball  alley  erected  by  Mr.  Prende- 
gast,  the  energetic  prefect  of  the  Juniors.  Some, 
too  overcome  to  satisfy  their  longings  with  a 
glance,  rush  with  eagerness  to  the  alley  and  knock 
the  ball  to  and  fro,  unmindful  of  the  rights  of 
property  or  of  the  eleventh  commandment. 

A number  of  new  faces  can  be  seen  among  the 
boarders.  This  speaks  promisingly  for  the  future 
when  we  hope  to  behold  Fordham  at  the  head  as 
well  in  number  as  in  the  quality  of  her  students. 

Lately  when  the  young  barber  came  to  the  col- 
lege to  practise  his  tonsorial  duties  on  the  stu- 
dents, it  was  remarked  that  he  bore  an  unusually 
pleasant  smile,  used  warm  water  in  shaving  those 
who  subject  themselves  to  that  process,  and  in 
general  appeared  to  be  extremely  tidy  in  every- 
thing. Before  long  it  was  learned  that  he  had 
been  lately  joined  in  wedlock  to  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Sterling,  the  college  barber. 

On  their  return  to  the  college  after  the  vacations 
the  Rhetoricians  learned  that  their  corridor  prefect 
had  exchanged  places  with  one  of  those  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  St.  John’s  Hall.  Mr.  Harmon 
now  looks  after  the  Rhetoricians,  while  Mr.  Neary 
takes  care  of  the  smaller  boys.  However,  a fair 
exchange  is  no  robbery. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  so  well  known  to  Fordham 
boys  of  recent  years,  has  returned  to  us  from 
Woodstock,  and  will  continue  his  theological 
studies  in  the  midst  of  his  former  pupils. 

Some  lines  that  hold  a conspicuous  place  on  the 
blackboard  of  the  Freshman  class-room  are  indic- 
ative of  the  high  moral  aspirations  of  the  students. 
These  lines,  though  written  in  chalk,  have  suffered 
not  a jot  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  either 
from  the  unsparing  hand  of  time,  or  the  desecrat- 
ing spirit  of  any  less  ambitious  member  of  the 
class.  The  motto  on  the  wall  runs  as  follows : 

If  Wisdom’s  ways  you’d  wisely  seek, 

Five  things  observe  with  care, 
ty  whom  you  speak, 

To  whom  you  speak, 

And  how , and  when,  and  where. 

When  the  young  students  of  St.  John’s  Hall 
returned  to  college  they  found  their  division  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Carney,  who  had  before  been  one 
of  the  assistant  prefects.  The  gymnasium  had 
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been  rearranged  in  their  absence  and  much  im- 
proved, while  a “ cage  ” for  baseball  practice, 
together  with  a “ punching  bag  ” had  been  added 
to  the  attractions  of  the  place. 

The  infirmary  at  the  present  writing  is  under- 
going something  of  a change.  That  part  of  it 
which  formerly  extended  into  the  old  Rose  Hill 
Manor  House  will  be  used  henceforth  as  rooms 
for  Post  Graduates.  The  infirmary  proper  will 
be  confined  to  the  left  wing  of  the  old  building, 
and  will  be  entered  by  means  of  an  outside  stair- 
case which  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan, ’98. 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


THE  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Of- 
ficers of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held 
at  the  college,  Sunday,  December  6.  There 
were  present  Dr.  Butler,  the  president,  Messrs. 
Morrisse, Murray,  McLaughlin,  Treacy  and  Taaffe, 
and  Drs.  Dunn  and  Geary,  who,  with  Mr.  Murray, 
compose  the  Dinner  Committee.  A new  constitu- 
tion was  prepared,  a draft  of  which  will  be  submit- 
ted at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 
The  Dinner  Committee  reported  and  was  instructed 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  an- 
nual dinner.  In  accordance  with  these  instruc- 
tions the  committee  has  since  arranged  to  hold 
the  dinner  at  the  Buckingham,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Fiftieth  street,  on  the  evening  of  January  20th, 
at  7 P.M.  The  names  of  the  speakers  and  the 
toasts  to  which  they  will  respond  have  not  yet 
been  announced. 

Rev.  Christopher  B.  O’Reilly,  ’75,  has  been  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  new  parish  to  be  established 
in  Belmont,  near  Fordham.  This  will  bring  him 
very  near  us,  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
parish  is  Pelham  avenue,  on  which  a considerable 
portion  of  the  college  ground  fronts.  Father 
O’Reilly  has  been  attached  to  St.  Cecilia’s  church, 
East  105th  street,  New  York,  almost  ever  since 
his  ordination. 

Those  who  were  at  Fordham  between  ’78  and 
’83  doubtless  remember  the  Aguilera  boys,  Pedro 
and  Eugene.  The  reports  from  the  seat  of  war  in 
Cuba  have  had  much  to  say  about  them  lately. 
They  were  both  members  of  the  staff  of  General 
Antonio  Maceo,  and  it  was  reported  that  they 
were  both  killed  with  their  commander  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  death.  Later  despatches, 
however,  contradicted  the  rumor.  Let  us  hope 
they  have  as  many  lives  as  their  commander.  The 
last  time  they  visited  Fordham  was  in  ’87,  when 
they  played  against  the  base-ball  team  with  the 
nine  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  T roy . 
We  heard  nothing  further  of  them  until  the  out- 
break of  the  revolt  in  Cuba,  when  Captain  Pedro 
Aguilera’s  portrait  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald , as  a member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

Kenyon  J.  Fortescue,  ’90,  was  met  recently  in 


New  York,  looking  remarkably  healthy  and  well 
preserved  even  for  him.  His  added  years  seem 
to  sit  with  appropriate  grace  on  his  broad  shoul- 
ders. It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  knew 
him  to  hear  that  the  growth  of  “ moss  ” which 
made  him  famous  during  his  sojourn  here,  and 
earned  for  him  the  soubriquet  by  which  he  was 
affectionately  known  during  his  later  years,  has 
developed  into  a luxuriant  and  sightly  hirsute 
adornment.  He  is  applying  himself  with  his 
wonted  energy  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  Joseph  J.  Marrin. 


EXCHANGES. 


It  is  always  a difficult  matter  to  determine  which 
are  the  better  articles  in  the  Literary  Digest.  They 
are  gathered  and  arranged  with  such  skill  that  the 
surest  and  easiest  method  is  to  pronounce  them 
all  first-class.  “Jules  Lemaitre,  on  Literary 
Snobs  ” is  very  good  ; “ Mosquitoes  and  Malaria  ” 
ought  to  prove  of  interest  to  scientific  men  ; while 
“ Anachronisms  in  Art  ” ought  to  amuse  everyone. 
“ Howell’s  Recollections  of  Holmes  ” gave  us  the 
best  description  of  that  eminent  author  and  poet 
we  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  read. 

Current  Literature  donned  holiday  attire  to  greet 
its  host  of  admirers  and  careful  readers.  “ The 
Spirit  and  Joy  of  the  Christmastide  ” — a selection 
of  Christmas  poems — all  of  them  of  worth  and 
beauty  is  a very  dainty  Christmas  offering,  and 
the  best  we  have  seen.  It  contains  a lengthy  and  ex- 
tended review  of  the  holidays  books  that  ought 
to  prove  useful  and  of  interest  at  any  time. 

Short  Stories  for  this  month  is  so  interesting  that 
whoever  commences  the  first  story  will  not  part 
with  the  book  until  he  has  finished  the  last.  The 
stories  are  unusually  bright — not  a dull  moment 
can  be  passed  in  the  perusal  of  any  of  them. 

Some  of  our  progressive  college  friends  have 
progressed  in  the  wrong  direction  and  good  souls 
that  we  are,  at  least  intend  to  be,  we  feel  called  upon 
to  correct  the  bad  habits  our  friends  are  laboring 
to  contract.  What  a scandal  to  all  the  friends  of 
that  estimable  journal,  The  Holy  Cross  Purple 

when  it  extends  “ sincere  sympathy  to  Mr. 

who  died  last  month.  ” In  a friendly  way,  too, 
we  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  have  your  lead- 
ing articles  written  by  the  students  of  your  insti- 
tution. “ Diogenes  ” is  not  a modern  name,  but 
if  you  have  an  editor  of  that  name  make  him  put 
his  class  year  after  his  signature  and  then  we  will 
not  be  troubled  as  to  his  right  to  publish  such  a 
learned  paper. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  has  been  giving  its  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  short-story  writers, 
and  has  attained  a considerable  degree  of  success, 
“ A Broken  Lily,”  “ The  Winning  Touch-Down,” 
and  “ A Change  of  Opinion,”  are  very  good  and 
indicate  writers  skilled  in  the  art  of  short  story 
writing.  We  would  like  to  say  that  we  do  not 
fancy  your  ’varsity  verse,  because  the  greater 
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share  of  it  is  beneath  the  grade  of  a second-class 
college  paper,  but  we  won’t  say  it — the  season  of 
Christmas  has  just  passed  and  we  do  not  feel  it 
right  to  scan  too  critically  the  works  of  our  con- 
temporaries. 

Holidays  with  feasting  and  jubilee  are  still  in 
order  at  Mt.  St.  Marys  and — wonderful  to 
chronicle — the  most  estimable,  amiable  editor  of 
the  Record  has  gained  courage  and  vigor.  It  is 
an  improvement — keep  on  improving. 

The  Owl  is  as  wise  as  ever,  but  its  wisdom  is 
stripped  of  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  the  read- 
ing of  such  heavy  matter,  by  a judicious  mixture 
of  poetry.  Keep  it  up  ! It  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction  and  one  of  which  all  admirers  of  The 
Owl  will  approve. 

If  the  Index  Reruni  is  designed  to  tickle  the 
literary  (?)  palate  of  the  students  of  Niagara  Uni- 
versity we  can  excuse  it,  but  how  such  zvonder- 
fidly  witty  sayings  can  please  anyone  outside  of 
your  University,  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
You  say,  “Church  will  soon  apply  for  admission 
into  a lunatic  asylum.”  If  he  edits  the  Index 
Rerum  the  case  must  be  urgent,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  him  given  every  aid  in  securing  proper 
treatment  for  his  malady. 

The  Polytechnic  offers  us  a very  interesting  and 
instructive  article  upon  “ Engineering  as  Applied 
to  Modern  High  Buildings”  in  its  issue  of  this 
month.  The  Polytechnic  is  a bright  paper  and, 
scientific  though  it  is,  the  most  unscientific  mind 
can  derive  pleasure  from  its  pages. 

The  College  Student  deserves  mention  for  “ An 
American  Idealist”  and  “Bryn  Mawr  College.” 

Among  the  others  received  we  gratefully  note, 
The  Northwest  Review,  School  Our  Dumb  Animals , 
I he  Sentinel , St.  Joseph's  Collegian , The  Lafayette , 
The  Pilgrim  of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs , The  Orphan  s 
friend,  St.  Vincent's  Journal,  The  New  World,  Our 
Young  People,  The  Vallanova  Monthly,  The  Annals 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  The  Tablet,  The 
New  York  Freeman' s Journal,  The  Mountaineer,  The 
Holy  Ghost  College  Bulletin,  The  University  Monthly, 
The  Catholic  High  School  Journal,  The  Georgetown 
College  Journal,  The  Dial,  The  Trinity  Tablet,  The 
Viatorian,  The  Xavier. 

John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97. 


NEW  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  Etc. 


Ethelred  Preston,  by  Fr.  Finn.  Price,  85 
cents.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

E purposely  refrained  from  criticising  this 
work  in  our  last  issue,  because  it  did 
not  come  up  to  our  expectations  and  we 
wanted  to  see  what  others  thought  of  its  merits  or 
faults  before  we  published  our  opinion.  But  we 
confess  our  failure  to  derive  benefit  from  any  of 
their  criticisms.  Some  of  our  learned,  charitable 
contemporaries  instead  of  reviewing  the  book 
say  that  “ it  gives  them  great  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  books  of  this  very  popular  author  will  be 
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sold  hereafter  at  the  uniform  price  of  eighty-five 
cents.”  This  is  well  enough  for  the  publisher  and 
looks  like  an  easy  way  of  escaping  a criticism  of 
the  book,  but  we  would  wish  to  be  fair  to  the 
author  and  our  readers. 

The  book  differs  radically  in  construction  from 
any  of  Father  Finn’s  earlier  works.  It  is  essen- 
tially a story  with  a plot  and  the  plot  is  brought 
out  so  prominently  that  upon  its  worth  must  de- 
pend the  worth  of  the  book.  Briefly  put,  the  plot 
reveals  how  Ethelred  Preston,  a boy  of  tender 
years,  is  sent  to  Henryton  College,  by  a fond  dot- 
ing mother;  how  he  does  not  like  the  idea  of  go- 
ing to  school,  and  how,  when  he  meets  a peddler  up- 
on the  train,  he  is  persuaded  to  change  places  with 
him,  for  three  days.  The  peddler  goes  to  college, 
disgusts  everybody  and  runs  away,  returning,  how- 
ever, when  he  hears  that  the  real  Ethelred  has 
met  with  a mishap  and  cannot  appear  on  time. 
Everything  ends  happily.  The  real  Ethelred  ap- 
pears at  college — the  sham  Ethelred  disappears, 
and  the  curtain  is  rung  down. 

The  development  of  the  plot  is  most  improbable, 
faulty  and  uninteresting.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  the  change  of  characters  until  the  book  is 
nearly  finished,  and  during  all  that  time  the  real 
villain — an  overgrown  imbecile — masquerades  as 
the  hero,  does  the  most  extraordinary,  unexplain- 
able things  and  makes  you  disgusted  with  the 
book  before  you  hear  a word  about  the  real 
“ mamma’s  darling.”  We  are  great  admirers  of 
Father  Finn’s  works  and  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Ethelred  Preston  is  worthless.  It  contains 
some  passages  worthy  of  his  ability,  but  most  of  it 
could  have  been  written  by  a writer  of  less  merit. 

Majestic  Waltzes,  by  Richard  H.  Barker,  pub- 
lished by  M.  Witmark  & Sons,  49-51  West  28th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Price,  25  cents. 

Very  bright,  catchy  waltzes  that  are  even  now 
quite  popular.  Lovers  of  musical  dance  music 
should  purchase  a copy. 

John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97. 


ESTABLISHED  l8l8. 

BROOKS"  BROS., 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


FALL  AND  WINTER,  1896-97. 

Our  present  season’s  stock  is  now  ready  in 
all  departments.  For  clothing  to  order  a full  line 
of  Scotch  Fancies,  Isle  of  Harris  and  other  home- 
spuns— plain  and  mixture  lambs-wool,  etc.,  from 
the  best  London  Jobbers. 

Our  ready-made  stock  shows  the  usual  season’s 
changes  in  style — some  novelties  in  the  way  of 
trim,  and  especially  an  avoidance  of  the  exagger- 
ations of  fashions  so  often  found  in  lower  grades 
of  Ready-made  garments. 

Catalogues,  samples,  and  rules  for  self-meas- 
urement will  be  sent  on  application. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


The  Bicycle  Tires  now  manufactured  by  us 
are  known  as 

-*NEWT0N  TIRES 

jingle  and  Double  Tube 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Avenue. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


EASY  RIDING  AND  SERVICEABLE. 


THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 


A.  DAGENAIS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Confectionery, 

Bon-Bons  and  Fancy  Candies  a Specialty. 


New  York  Office,  103  Reade  Street. 
London  Agency,  - 7 Hatton  Garden. 


REPAIR  DEPOTS. 

103  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

830  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
60  WASHINGTON  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
MIDLAND  CYCLE  & SUPPLY  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


1870  THIRD  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

314  Washington  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


co  10  C.  STERLING, 

The  • College  • Barber, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  near  the  Ford  ham  Station. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


EIMER  & AMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


Corner  of  18th  Street, 


Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin  and 
Meissen  Porcelain;  Purest  Hammered  Platinum;  Balances  and 
Weights;  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological  Apparatus; 
Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


Steam,  Water  Heating 
and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 


Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 


Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 
and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
all  classes  of 
Buildings. 


Mulhern  Steam  Heating  Co., 

401  West  59th  Street, 


Repairing 

in  all  its  branches. 


NEW  YORK. 


F.  DEACON, 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

Jeweler  and  Diamond  Setter, 


No.  12  MAIDEN  LANE, 


Near  Broadway, 


NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

Wholesale  Grocers, 

No.  181  West  Street, 

James  Olwell. 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan.  YORK. 

Marcus  J.  McLovghlin. 


JO  LIN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

llli  HD  DRESSED  POULTRT, 

89  and  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


f?EV.  SUPE^IOt^S 


Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies, 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  HEIDE. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

U and  IE  Harrison  St,,  and  179  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 


W.  K.  NORTHALL, 

613  Kingsbridge  Road,  Cor.  Highbridge  Road, 
FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK. 


Repaired  and  Built  to  Order.  Full  Line  of  Sundries. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lrn  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 


NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 

227  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

DR.  H.  H.  SISSON, 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College, 

Downtown  Office,  503  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


fHPTPGRAPHIC  ©09D5 


Six  doors  W.  of  B’way,  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PICS’  FEET 
SAUSAGES,  ETC. 

Chicago  Dressed  Beef, 

Foot  of  East  128th  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


A.  GROGAN,  Manager.  Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON, 

EAST  14th  STREET,  Cor.  5th  Ave,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 

S.  STINER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

357,  358  and  359  Washington  Fish  Market, 

NEW  YORK, 

MORAN  BOTTLING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  Beverages, 

1 19  EAST  124th  STREET. 


CO., 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 

Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc., 

6th  Avenue,  between  21st  and  22d  Sts., 


NEW  YORK. 


gPECIAL 


OUTFITTERS 


TO 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 


IN 

Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  require- 
ments, in  fact  everything  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Line. 
Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches. 
Gymnasiums  and  Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
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BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT 

David  Mayer  Brewing  Co. 

Solicits  your  order  for 

Lager  Beer, 

Domestic  S Bavarian  Process, 
ALES  and  PORTER. 

Address  Orders 

1 235  Fulton  Avenue,  - New  York  City. 
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CA  TALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICA  TION. 

^KTJS/L.  WOOD, 

23  WEST  125th  ST.,  — new  york. 

RIDABOCK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 


MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Established  1847.  Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John's  College. 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

113  Produce  Ex. 


HEADQUARTERS 


. . . FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  . . . 


CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  For 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  t 
MUNN  Ac  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  year 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communici 
tions  strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  Ii 
formation  concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ol 
tain  them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechax 
leal  and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receiy 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  an 
thns  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  witl 
put  cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  pape 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  th 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  th 
world.  S3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a year.  Singl 
copies,  25  cents.  Every  number  contains  beat 
tiful  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  ne’ 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  th 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  & CO.,  New  York,  361  Broadwai 


MUSIC  and  MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

OUR  STOCK  OF  STOCK  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BAY  STATE 

MANDOLINS,  GUITARS,  BANJOS,  ZITHERS,  FLUTES 
and  CLARINETS 

Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  Country. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

C.  H.  DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  08th  ST.,)  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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C.  V.  FORNES  & CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

....WOOLENS.... 

Nos.  498  and  500  Broadway, 

Cor.  Grand  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
Branch  House,  Cor.  Court  and  Pearl  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Tajtestrji  faitiUng 

MADE  EASY'  FOB  AMATEUR  ABTISTS 

By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study , outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixty  sub- 
jects, with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  k C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO, 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York, 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ABTISTS’  MATEBIALS,  PAINTS,  FINE 
YABNISHES. 


WIGS  • AND  • MAKING-UR 

ARE  FURNISHED  THE  PRINCIPAL  DRAMATIC 
AND  OPERATIC  SOCIETIES.  BY  . . 

GLUTH,  COYLE  & DEUTSCHMANN, 

20  West  27th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
(within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 


KELLY  & POWER, 

Gomiission  Dealers  in  Frnit  and  Produce, 

No.  141  West  Street,  New  York. 

M.  KELLY.  Telephone  Call,  J.  J,  POWER. 

231  Washington  St.  4016  Cortlandt  St. 

A ROUND  TABLE  0F;rs=rMEmc*N 

At  which  is  served  a Feast  of  Excellent  Stories  by 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J.,  Mary  A.  Sadlier, 

Anna  Hanson  Dorsey,  Walter  Lecky,  John  Talbot  Smith, 

Ella  Loraine  Dorsey,  Christian  Reid,  Anna  T.  Sadlier, 

Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Chas.  Warren  Stoddard. 

With  Portraits,  Biographical  Sketches  and  Bibliography. 

1 2mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover  design,  - - - $ 1 .50 

BENZIGEB  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK!  CINCINNATI!  CHICAGO: 

36  & 38  BARCLAY  ST.  343  MAIN  ST.  178  MONROE  ST. 


K.  STOUTENBOROUGH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hotel  ani  Steamship  Supplies. 

Nos.  270  &272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY, 

8th  Ave.,  bet.  40th  and  41st  Sts., 

Dl(YjpFANGYlqOODji>, 

House  Fonnshii  and  Upholstery, 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 

Sweaters  in  great  variety. 


M.  J.  BICGANE, 

DEALER  IK 

LIVE  and  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

CAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ELDRED  & HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

fish:  dealers, 

No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

Irvin  Haley.  } NEW  YORK. 

JAMES  S.  BARRON.  WM.  H.  BARRON. 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  & CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

Rope,  Cord,  Twine,  Wicking, 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  &C., 
WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 
141  Chambers  St.,  and  2 Hudson  St., 

P.  O.  Box  2726,  NEW  YORK. 


Fordham,  New  York. 


On  Harlem  Railroad , between  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 

JESUIT  FATHERS, 

University,  College, 

Academic  and  Preparatory  Classes, 

Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 


Military  Drill  by  an  Army  Offieer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM. 


(T.  John’s  hai  I.,  preparatory  school  TELEPHONE  CALL,  37  TREMONT.  the  faculty  building  and  SENIORS*  HALL. 


John  Polhemus  Printing  Company,  i»i  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


WITH  the  opening  of  the  Spring  session,  and 
the  passing  of  the  proverbially  dreaded 
examination,  College  Societies  at  Ford- 
ham  took  unto  themselves  a new  lease  of  life  and 
activity.  The  opening  ceremonies  consisted  in 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  term,  and  in 
all  cases  the  results  were  arrived  at  peaceably  and 
with  surprising  amiability.  The  first  elections  to 
be  held  were  those  for  officers  of  the  Athletic, 
Billiard  and  Reading  Room  Associations,  with 
the  following  results : 

f Pres.  Thos.  E.  Adams,  ’98. 
Athletic  Assoc’n,  \ Treas.  S.  J.  McPartland,  ’99. 

( Secy.  M.  P.  Walsh,  ’99. 

'Pres.  Jere.  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98. 
V.  Pres.  W.  S.  Greevy,  ’99. 
Treas.  M.  J.  O’Gorman,  1900. 
f Secy.  John  McGowan,  99. 

( Pres.  Leo.  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98. 
Koom  -j  V.  Pres.  John  Dillon,  1900. 

( Treas.  John  E.  Claffy,  ’98. 


Reading  Room 
Association. 


Billiard 

Association. 


St.  John’s  Debating  Society,  also  in  a singularly 
pacific  convention,  on  Sunday  evening,  Feb.  7th, 
elected  the  following  officers : A.  B.  Crosas,  ’9 7, 
Corresponding  Sec’y ; J.  T.  Mason, ’98,  Record- 
ing Sec’y  ; P.  P.  Brant,  ’97,  and  Peter  L.  McDon- 
nell, ’98,  respectively,  First  and  Second  Censors. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  event  connected 
with  these  sessions  of  this  society  is  the  public 
debate,  to  be  given  probably  in  April,  there  pro- 
mises to  be  some  spirited  contests  in  oratory  be- 
fore that  date.  This  fact  will  also  serve,  no 
doubt,  to  develop  some  of  the  latent  talent  hidden, 
apparently,  under  a bushel,  in  not  a few  of  the 
junior  members,  and  this  development  of  new 
speakers  is  to  be  all  the  more  confidently  hoped 
for,  as  the  public  debate  is  the  reserved  portion 
of  the  Juniors. 

The  Dramatists  held  their  elections  Wednesday 
evening,  February  17th.  After  a sharp  contest, 


the  balloting  resulted  in  the  choice  for  President 
of  Joseph  A.  Kelley,  ’97;  for  Vice-President,  Leo 
J.  O’Donovan,  ’98.  P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97,  will 
continue  to  manage  the  intricate  details  of  the 
properties;  Jos.  I.  McVoy,  ’98,  will  direct  the 
stage  appurtenances.  Several  new  members  were 
admitted  to  membership,  and  prominent  among 
these  are  Chas.  E.  Downes,  ’98,  M.  J.  O’Gorman, 
1900,  and  Walter  S.  Greevy,  ’99.  The  number  of 
enrolled  members  is  now  approaching  the  limit  set 
by  the  constitution,  thus  affording  abundant  mate- 
rial for  a successful  public  entertainment. 

Sodality  Day,  February  2d,  was  marked,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  old  Fordham  custom,  by  a literary 
academy,  given  by  the  members  of  the  Parthenian 
Sodality,  in  honor  of  our  Lady.  The  entertain- 
ment was  opened  by  a violin  solo  by  Mr.  James 
M.  McDonnell,  ’96,  in  his  usual  masterly  fashion. 
Mr.  Jere.  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98,  as  prefect  of  the  Sodality, 
made  the  introductory  remarks  in  a few  well- 
chosen  words,  epitomizing  the  virtues  of  the  Queen 
of  students,  and  explaining  anew  the  object  of  the 
evening’s  exercises.  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Tierney’s  essay 
on  “ St.  Francis  Hieronymo,”  written  in  a precise 
and  scholarly  style,  well  merited  the  lengthy  ap- 
plause it  received.  Mr.  Jno.  Atkinson,  ’97,  ren- 
dered most  acceptably  Mascagni’s  beautiful  “ Ave 
Maria,”  from  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  In  a poem 
entitled  “ The  Coronation,”  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Downes 
dwelt  with  true  poetic  inspiration  upon  this  crown- 
ing mystery  of  the  glorious  life  of  the  mother  of 
God.  Other  numbers  there  were  of  more  or  less 
artistic  value.  Fr.  Rector,  at  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, made  a brief  address  of  exhortation  and 
advice.  He  reminded  us  also  that  the  occasion 
was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
statue  in  the  College  quadrangle,  at  which  cere- 
mony he  was  present,  as  Rector  of  Fordham. 

The  subject  for  competition  for  the  literary 
essay  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold  was  recently 
announced  to  be  “ The  Rank  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
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as  a Poet.”  Needless  to  say  the  subject  affords  a 
wide  scope  for  a diversity  of  opinions.  This  prize, 
which  is  donated  annually  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, is  open  to  the  members  of  the  Senior,  Junior, 
and  Sophomore  classes. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  several 
changes  and  new  departures  have  occurred,  both 
in  the  teaching  staff  and  in  the  curriculum  of 
studies.  What  will  no  doubt  afford  much  plea- 
sure to  the  prospective  Juniors  of  next  year,  and 
assuredly  has  done  so  to  their  predecessors  of  the 
present,  is  the  recent  mandate  making  optional  the 
study  of  differential  and  integral  calculus.  Not 
all,  however,  have  abandoned  this  old  favorite,  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  ranks  of  the  once  brave  war- 
riors are  sadly  thinned.  A course  in  Geology  and 
Astronomy  has  been  added  to  the  fourth  year 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Fr.  Hughes, 
S.  J.  The  lectures  in  History  hereafter  will  be 
given  probably  by  Rev.  Fr.  Mullan,  S.  J. 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  past  month  that 
the  cap  and  gown  in  use  in  all  the  large  universi- 
ties of  the  country  will  be  introduced  into  Ford- 
ham.  Whether  the  honor  of  the  introduction  will 
be  taken  by  the  class  of  ’97  or  resigned  to  those  of 
’98,  is  a matter  which  has  been  left  entirely  to  the 
students,  and  is  at  present  quite  undecided.  This 
movement  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  ; it  gives 
to  the  College  a true  academic  air,  puts  us  in  the 
rank  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  the  country, 
where  the  custom  is  in  vogue,  and  is  one  which 
should  meet  the  approval  of  all  concerned.  This 
is  an  age  of  progress,  and  there  is  assuredly  no 
reason  to  prevent  Fordhamites  from  becoming  up- 
to-date  in  everything  connected  with  their  Alma 
Mater. 

The  old  manor  house,  built  originally  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  at  last 
succumbed  to  the  hand  of  improvement.  An  his- 
torical sketch  of  its  career,  and  the  many  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  put,  appeared  in  a late  issue  of 
this  journal.  It  was  in  a bad  state  of  repair,  and 
from  its  great  age,  was  slowly  but  surely  falling 
into  ruin,  and  consequently  it  was  decided  to  have 
this  relic  of  colonial  times  destroyed  and  re- 
moved. It  is  the  intention  of  the  college  authori- 
ties to  have  the  site  levelled  and  made  into  a grass 
plot,  thus  materially  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the 
extensive  lawn.  It  may,  however,  be  of  interest 
to  note  that,  notwithstanding  their  great  age,  the 
beams  of  red  oak  composing  the  framework  of  the 


building,  remain  as  sound  as  they  were  when  first 
cut.  These  beams,  instead  of  being  nailed  to- 
gether, were  fastened  with  substantial  pins  of  oak; 
moreover  the  few  nails  used  in  the  construction 
when  taken  out,  were  found  to  be  hand  made  and 
as  bright  and  smooth  as  new  material. 

Probably  before  another  issue  of  The  Monthly 
the  baseball  season  will  have  already  opened.  As 
appears  from  the  appended  schedule,  Manager 
Atkinson  and  Secretary  Adams  have  not  been  idle 
or  lax  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Mr. 
Daniel  R.  Kiernan,  ’89,  has  been  engaged  to  coach 
the  team  through  the  season,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  the  prospects  for  a first  class  nine  were  never 
more  brilliant.  Active  practice  has  begun  in  the 
“ cage  ” of  the  Seniors’  gymnasium.  Some 
twenty-five  men  are  in  training,  showing  clearly 
the  interest  taken  by  the  students  in  the  welfare 
of  Fordham’s  baseball  reputation.  The  schedule 
is  as  follows:  March  29,  Univ.  of  Vermont,  at 
Fordham  ; April  1,  Union,  at  Fordham  ; April  8, 
Brown,  at  Providence;  April  10,  New  York 
Univ.,  at  Fordham;  April  12,  New  York  League 
Team,  at  Polo  Grounds  ; April  22,  Penna.  State 
College,  at  Fordham;  April  28,  New  York  Univ. 
at  Ohio  Field  ; May  1,  Lehigh,  at  Polo  Grounds  ; 
May  8,  Georgetown,  at  Polo  Grounds;  May 
13,  Villanova,  at  Fordham;  May  20,  Lafayette, 
at  Easton;  May  27,  Boston  College,  at  Ford- 
ham ; June  2,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  at  Philadelphia  ; 
June  3,  Lafayette,  at  Fordham;  June  10,  Villa- 
nova,  at  Villanova.  In  addition  to  these,  games 
are  being  arranged  with  Trinity,  Dickinson,  St. 
Bonaventure’s  and  Holy  Cross  Colleges.  Now,  a 
brief  examination  of  the  above  list  of  games  will 
reveal  a great  demand  and  necessity  for  generous 
financial  support.  The  returns  from  the  late  con- 
cert, the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to 
baseball,  have  not  yet  been  made  known.  But 
this  amount  and  that  derived  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  students  would  be  scarcely 
sufficient  to  support  the  team  through  the  season, 
and  rather  than  curtail  the  schedule  the  manage- 
ment .issued  [an  appeal  to  the  Alumni  for  assist- 
ance. This  letter  has  resulted  in  the  receipt  of 
the  following  remittances,  for  which  the  manager 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  thanks : 
Hon.  T.  B.  Minahan,  ’73,  $25  ; Hon.  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien,  $25  ; Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  Jr.,  $20  ; Rev. 
Mgr.  McNulty,  $10;  Mr.  J.  V.  Morrisse,  ’89,  $3  ; 
Mr.  Louis  Benziger,  $2. 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


THE  ALUMNI  BANQUET. 


MAYHAP  the  beautiful  Buckingham  Hotel 
has  been  the  scene  of  more  stupendous 
festivities  and  more  enlivening  entertain- 
ments than  was  furnished  in  their  dining  salon  on 
the  evening  of  January  20th,  but  it  surely  never 
held  a more  distinguished  gathering  of  Alumni 
representatives  of  any  college,  or  one  which  was 


more  heartily  in  earnest  in  whatever  pertained  to 
the  welfare  and  further  advancement  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
not  present,  however,  let  but  the  names  of  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Farley, 
Rev.  Monsignor  Mooney,  Rev.  Dr.  Braun,  Flon. 
Morgan  J,  O’Brien,  Hon.  Henry  D,  Purroy,  Hon, 
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Martin  McMahon,  ex-Asst.  Dist.  Attorney  F.  B. 
Oliver,  Hon.  John  Whalen,  Gen.  Jno.  R.  O’Beirne, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hurst,  Rev.  Father  Campbell,  S.  J., 
Rev.  W.  G.  Read  Mullen,  S.  J.,  President  and 
Vice-president  of  the  College  ; as  well  as  Dr.  But- 
ler, President  of  the  Alumni,  and  others  equally 
well  known,  testify  to  the  quality  of  the  assembly. 

In  all  there  were  about  sixty  present,  the  storm 
and  several  unavoidable  engagements  keeping 
many  of  those  away  who  had  promised  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Reunion. 

The  Dinner  itself  was  very  tastefully  arranged 
and  extremely  well  served,  the  floral  and  other 
decorations  causing  many  very  audible  comments 
that  must  have  made  the  hearts  of  the  Dinner 
Committee  swell  with  pride.  After  the  repast, 
speech-making  was  of  course  the  next  most  inter- 
esting and  absorbing  course  to  attract  attention. 
Truly  anyone  was  fortunate  who  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  listening  to  the  opening  remarks  of  our 
Alumni  President,  Dr.  Butler.  In  a short  and 
well  worded  speech  of  welcome,  he  very  plainly 
pointed  out  to  our  delinquent  Alumni  brethren 
the  evil  they  were  doing  their  College  and  their 
Society  by  their  indifference  to  the  events  that 
should  attract  their  attention.  The  Rev.  Father 
Campbell,  S.  J.,  proved  the  eloquent  and  enjoy- 
able speaker  we  have  always  known  him  to  be. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mooney  and  Rev.  Dr.  Brann  were 
also  exceedingly  happy  in  their  efforts  to  so  word 
their  remarks  as  to  incite  in  the  hearts  of  those 
present  a love  of  college  and  a desire  to  lead  in 
working  for  its  good.  Mr.  Purroy  read  a very 
interesting  paper  in  response  to  his  toast,  and  Mr. 
O’Neill  concluded  the  speech-making  for  the 
evenin  g. 

Mr.  Taaffe,  the  Historian  of  the  Association, 
was  to  have  closed  the  festivities  with  some  of  his 
interesting  reminiscences,  but  being  unexpectedly 
called  away  from  the  city,  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

The  order  of  speakers  and  the  toasts  to  which 
they  were  invited  to  respond  were  given  on  the 
very  neatly  arranged  menu  card  in  the  following 
manner : 


TOASTS. 

A general  welcome  from  his  Grace 
Salutes  ye  all. 

— -“Henry  VIII.’'  Act  /.,  .Sr.  4. 

President’s  Address  of  Welcome, 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84. 
Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house. 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 

— “ Merchant  of  Venice ,”  Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

The  College,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J. 
How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art. 

But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart ! 

— Young : “ The  Last  Day.” 

The  Clergy,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  ’67,  V.  G. 
He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 

As  God’s  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy. 

— Cowper : “ Task,”  Book  II.,  Li?ie  372. 
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Our  City,  . . . Hon.  Henry  D.  Purroy. 

One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand, 

One  nation,  evermore  ! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes. 

Our  Sister  Colleges,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  ’57. 
As  birds  of  social  feather,  helping  each 
His  fellow’s  flight. 

—Pollock. 

The  Class  of  ’96,  . . Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 

Thanks  to  the  gods,  my  boy  has  done  his  duty ! 

— Addison:  “Cato.” 

Historian,  . . Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 

O years,  gone  down  into  the  past. 

What  pleasant  memories  come  to  me. 

— Bayard  Taylor. 


To  the  very  energetic  and  devoted  efforts  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  T.  J.  Dunn, 
M.  D. ; Jas.  S.  Geary,  M.  D. ; and  T.  J.  M.  Mur- 
ray, are  due  in  great  measure  the  success  of  the 
banquet. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  JAMES  N.  BUTLER,  ’84,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Your  Grace,  Reverend  Clergy,  Gentlemen 
of  St.  John’s  Alumni  : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
bid  you  welcome  to  our  annual  gathering  ; and 
I congratulate  as  well  as  thank  you  for  the  gener- 
ous ways  in  which  you  have  responded  to  the 
call  of  our  earnest  and  capable  Dinner  Committee. 

I wish  you  all  health,  happiness  and  success  in 
the  New  Year  ; and  in  your  name  extend  a mosl 
hearty  ’and  cordial  welcome  to  our  guests — and 
chief  amongst  them  to  him  who  has  always  shown 
himself  a staunch  friend  of  our  College,  and  who 
has  again  honored  us  by  his  genial  presence  here 
to-night,  His  Grace,  our  distinguished  and  well- 
beloved  Archbishop. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the 
honor  conferred  on  me  last  June,  which  gives  me 
the  privilege  of  being  your  presiding  officer  to- 
night; and  though  1 accepted  the  place  very  re- 
luctantly, I assure  you  that  what  1 may  lack  in 
experience,  I will  try  to  make  up  in  earnestness 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  bequeathed  to  me 
by  my  honored  predecessors  in  the  presidency. 

At  a time  like  this,  a family  reunion,  when 
everything  should  breathe  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
harmony,  far  be  it  from  me  to  utter  any  note  of 
fault  finding  or  of  discord.  Still,  I trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  put  before  you,  briefly,  a few  sug- 
gestions which  I feel  sure  are  simply  an  expres- 
sion of  what  exists  in  the  minds  of  many,  if  not 
of  all  of  you. 

To  say  that  our  Association  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  is  to  utter  the  truism  that  all  things  human  are 
imperfect.  To  say  that  we  can  and  should  im- 
prove our  condition  is  to  assert  a fact.  What  we 
need  above  all  else  is  individual  effort — the  effort 
which  should  inspire  every  Alumnus — to  do  what 
he  can  personally  for  the  general  good.  Our  ob- 
ject must  not  be  to  meet  once  a year ; eat,  drink, 
be  merry,  and  go  out  to  forget  all  about  one  an- 
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other  and  the  aims  and  end  of  our  society.  The 
enthusiasm  and  brotherly  feeling  awakened  here 
to-night,  and  on  all  such  occasions,  should  be  car- 
ried away  with  us,  and  quickened  into  action  by 
each  one  in  his  own  particular  sphere. 

There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  good  intention 
amongst  us  ; but  you  know  it  has  passed  into  pro- 
verb that  good  intentions  constitute  the  pavement 
of  a most  undesirable  locality.  This  good  inten- 
tion needs  waking  up,  It  needs  life  and  action. 
We  need  more  of  the  College  spirit  so  evident 
amongst  the  Alumni  of  other  Colleges.  We 
should  try  to  be  more  in  touch  with  our  College, 
its  faculty,  its  doings  and  its  students. 

I often  hear  it  said  : “ Oh  ! I rarely  visit  the  Col- 
lege now.  I do  not  know  anybody  ; and  when  I 
do  go  I am  left  to  my  own  resources  ; I am  not 
made  to  feel  at  home.”  I have  had  no  such  ex- 
perience ; but,  if  such  a condition  should  exist,  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  all  we  have  to  do  to  remove 
it,  is  to  meet  the  faculty  half  way.  We  should 
make  ourselves  known  to  them  if  they  do  not  know 
us.  We  should  call  on  them  and  lam  confident 
we  shall  find  them  ready  and  glad  to  receive  us. 
We  should  try  to  attend  the  plays,  performances, 
and  functions  of  the  College,  ancl  let  the  students 
— the  prospective  alumni — see  that  we  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  them  and  their  work.  Not  in 
their  work  only,  but  in  their  plays  ; let  us  be  seen 
oftener  at  their  games  and  contests ; and  lend  the 
encouragement  of  our  voices  as  well  as  our  pres- 
ence. 

Another  point : We  should  be  on  a more  friendly 
footing  with  one  another.  We  should  know  one 
another  better.  I am  convinced  that  the  members 
of  this  Association  can  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  one 
another  in  many  small,  if  not  in  great  ways.  Let 
the  fact  that  a man  is  an  Alumnus  in  good  stand- 
ing be  a sufficient  card  of  introduction  to  every 
other  Alumnus ; and  when  we  find  a Fordham  boy 
as  good  and  competent  as  any  other,  and  we  have 
it  in  our  power,  let  us  give  him  a chance.  If  we 
can  not  help  him,  let  us  treat  him  as  a friend  and 
brother,  and  above  all  things,  let  us  not  knock  him 
down  with  that  frigid  bearing  of  superiority  which 
often  accompanies,  or  is  the  result  of  worldly  suc- 
cess. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  when  we  have  boys  of  our 
own,  let  us  send  them  to  Fordham — not  to  so- 
called  more  fashionable  institutions.  Let  us  keep 
in  mind  the  true  idea  of  Christian  Education— the 
harmonious  development  of  mind,  heart  and  soul 
— and  send  them  to  our  own  colleges.  We  can 
say,  and  we  do  say  with  pride,  without  boasting 
or  intention  to  flatter,  that  our  teachers,  the 
Jesuits,  are  equalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by 
none  as  educators.  Give  them  men  enough,  and 
money  enough,  and  the  old  crowded  Universities, 
that  represented  all  that  was  best  in  culture,  edu- 
cation, and  scientific  attainment  will  live  again  ; 
and  our  Catholic  Colleges  be  not  so-called  but  in 
reality,  the  most  fashionable  institutions  in  the 
land. 

Even  as  it  is  with  all  our  drawbacks,  small  num- 
bers, and  limited  resources,  our  Alumni  can  ex- 
hibit no  mean  record.  “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall 


know  them  ” is  justly  applicable  to  St.  John’s.  In 
the  distinguished  ranks  of  the  Episcopacy  we  have 
had  more  than  one  representative.  We  have  one 
with  us  to-night,  our  late  Vice-President,  His 
Grace,  Bishop  Farley,  and  we  have  still  good  and 
promising  Episcopal  material  left.  In  the  humbler 
but  no  less  efficient  ranks  of  the  clergy  we  are 
well  represented.  In  the  legal  profession  we  are 
honored  by  such  worthy  Alumni  as  our  two  last 
Presidents,  both  members  of  the  Supreme  Bench, 
Judge  McMahon  and  Judge  O’Brien.  In  the 
profession  to  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  belong 
we  have  men  on  the  didactic  as  well  as  on 
the  clinical  staffs  of  some  of  our  most  prominent 
Colleges  and  Hospitals.  In  the  journalistic, 
literary,  and  mercantile  worlds  some  of  our  men 
are  to  be  found,  and  we  have  Alumni  doing 
their  duty  in  life  nobly,  and  well,  and  unob- 
trusively meriting  great  reward  if  they  do  not  get 
great  applause.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  high 
up  on  the  nation’s  roll  of  honor  we  are  not  without 
representation  amongst  those  whose  glorious 
privilege  it  was  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
country’s  honor  and  integrity.  “ There  are  others  ” 
— a few — ; but  even  of  them  no  unkind  word  or 
uncharitable  thought  to-night. 

With  such  training,  gentlemen,  with  such  tradi- 
tions, and  with  such  examples  to  guide  and  stimu- 
late us,  our  Alumni  and  our  College  should  have  a 
great  and  a glorious  future. 

Let  us  stick  faithfully  to  that  article  of  our  Con- 
stitution which  declares  that  we  were  organized 
“to  perpetuate  College  friendships,  by  mutual  aid 
to  benefit  our  members,  and  to  further  the  interests 
of  Alma  Mater.” 

Let  us  do  these  things,  gentlemen.  Let  us  strive 
to  keep  alive,  and  hand  down,  this  good  old  spirit 
of  College  friendship  and  brotherhood  ; and  let  us 
extend  the  welcome,  and  when  it  is  in  our  power, 
the  helpful  hand,  to  a worthy  brother  when  we 
meet  him. 

As  far  as  the  College  is  concerned,  if  we  can- 
not emulate  the  magnificent  example  of  the  Vice- 
President-elect  in  his  generous  gift  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  we  can  at  least  give  generously  of  the  best 
we  have,  namely,  of  our  personal  interest  and  ac- 
tivity in  all  that  makes  for  the  welfare,  growth  and 
advancement  of  St.  John’s. 

Let  each  individual  Alumnus  do  this  much  at 
least,  and  he  will  be  doing  his  part  towards  making 
of  our  Association  and  of  our  College  things  to  be 
honestly  and  reasonably  proud  of — a splendid  heri- 
tage for  generations  of  Fordham  graduates  yet 
unborn. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  HIS  GRACE’S  REMARKS  AT  THE 
ALUMNI  DINNER. 

After  Dr.  Butler  had  concluded,  he  introduced 
His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  who  spoke  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

As  your  worth)’  President  has  truly  said,  I came 
here  to-night  on  condition  that  I would  not  be 
asked  to  speak,  but  since  you  will  have  it  so,  I find 
myself  obliged  to  revoke  the  condition.  In  casting 
about  for  a text,  I can  recall  none  so  appropriate 
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as  the  words  of  Holy  Job,  “And  the  devil  fell 
among  the  sons  of  God.”  I believe  I am  the  only 
one  present  who  is  not  an  Alumnus  of  St.  John’s 
College. 

His  Grace  then  expressed  himself  as  being  heart- 
ily in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  President  re- 
garding greater  unity  and  individual  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Alumni ; and  pointed  out  the  im- 
portant mission  and  great  usefulness  of  earnest' 
Catholic  Alumni  in  our  municipal  as  well  as  in  our 
national  life, 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.  J.,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

I confess  to  a feeling  of  dejection  when  I read 
or  hear  of  the  countless  millions  which  are  being 
lavished  on  non-Catholic  educational  institutions, 
and  compare  them  with  our  own  scanty  resources. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  from  their  financial 
and  presumably  educational  heights  they  look 
down  with  unconcern,  if  not  contempt,  upon  our 
scholastic  littleness,  and  are  following,  consciously 
or  not,  the  advice  of  Tyndal,  in  “differentiating 
themselves  from  the  foolish,  fanatical  and  sacer- 
dotal portion  of  the  human  race  whose  intellects 
are  reduced  to  atrophy  as  regards  scientific  truth, 
and  whose  brain  in  relation  to  science  is  virtually 
the  undeveloped  brain  of  a child.”  Do  you  won- 
der, then,  that  with  this  educational  Eldorado 
before  me,  which  I cannot  reach,  with  the  assur- 
ance from  Tyndal,  who  never  errs,  that  my  brain 
is  atrophied  and  undeveloped,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  enlightened  Roman  Catholics  with 
social  aspirations  are  differentiating  themselves 
from  me  behind  the  walls  of  non-Catholic  colleges 
that  I yield  to  gloom  and  depression  ? 

But  it  is  only  for  a moment.  I recall  an  answer 
made  to  me  by  a high-spirited  and  noble  young 
Spaniard,  to  whom  I was  suggesting  motives  of 
submission  in  a family  bereavement.  Drawing 
himself  up  proudly,  and  looking  me  straight  in 
the  face,  with  just  a gleam  of  indignation  in  his 
eye,  he  said:  “ Father,  I am  a Catholic!”  So, 
looking  straight  at  this  gloomy  aspect  of  things 
educational,  f say  to  myself : “ I am  a Catholic,” 
and  can  get  and  can  give  a better  education  and 
exercise  a greater  and  better  influence  upon  my 
country’s  fortunes  than  they  with  all  their  wealth 
and  prestige  and  power.  I prescind  altogether 
from  the  question  of  moral  influence.  Our  su- 
periority there  goes  without  saying.  But  I main- 
tain that  in  the  fight  for  intellectual  supremacy 
we  can  and  must  prevail,  and  I read  my  title  to 
that  claim  clear  and  unclouded  on  the  pages  of 
history. 

When  the  first  Catholic  educators  appeared 
they  were  confronted  with  the  highest  degree  of 
culture  the  world  had  yet  known.  It  was  the 
golden  age  of  Augustus,  which  meant  not  only 
the  union  of  the  poetry,  eloquence,  philoso- 
phy, jurisprudence,  science  and  statesmanship  of 
that  wonderful  period,  but  included  all  that  had 
emanated  from  Grecian  genius  in  the  splendid  age 
of  Pericles,  whose  influence  still  lingered  over  and 
pervaded  the  Roman  Empire. 


It  was  a hopeless  task,  apparently,  for  the 
atrophied  ecclesiastical  intellect  that  presented 
itself  for  recognition.  Yet  Clement’s  voice  was 
immediately  heard,  and  that  of  Irenaeus  and  Her- 
mas.  There  was  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  with  his 
marvelous  lucidity  of  style  ; Gregory  of  Neo  Ces- 
erea,  who  first  carried  Christian  eloquence  to  the 
height  of  sublimity ; Basil,  who  could  rank  with 
the  best  Greek  writers  of  antiquity  ; Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  who  deserves  a high  position  with  the 
orators  of  any  age  or  country,  and  who  first  wove 
the  golden  threads  of  Grecian  rhythm  around  the 
noble  dogmas  of  the  religion  of  Christ ; Athana- 
sius, of  whom  it  is  said  the  Greek  mind  never  went 
further  in  sublimity  and  depth  ; Chrysostom  of 
the  golden  lips  ; Origen,  with  his  boundless  learn- 
ing; Tertullian,  whose  sentences  reverberate  like 
peals  of  thunder;  Ambrose  and  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustine— one  of  the  greatest  minds  the  world  has 
ever  known — not  all  priests,  for  Tertullian  was  not, 
nor  Origen  in  the  beginning ; nor  Boethius,  the 
leader  of  Theodoric’s  army  ; nor  Cassiodorus,  his 
treasurer ; and  countless  others  whom  we  need  not 
name. 

And  their  competitors  ? Whatofthem?  Whatdid 
they  produce  during  all  the  time  in  which  they  still 
held  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  world  ? “ Noth- 
ing,” says  Cantu.  “They  gave  nothing  to  the 
world  but  some  cold  grammarians,  loquacious 
rhetoricians,  meagre  chroniclers,  sickly  poets 
singing  nuptial  verses  and  shepherds’  idylls.”  The 
ever-accusing  and  condemning  fact  is  there,  that 
after  the  time  of  Nero  there  is  not  a writer  of  any 
note  whose  name  has  lived,  but  Tacitus  and  Juve- 
nal and  Pliny  ; and  they  would  have  perished  had 
not  the  old  monks  of  the  middle  ages  saved  them 
from  the  wreck.  Their  literature  was  dwarfed 
before  the  splendid  intellectual  powers  which  de- 
manded and  won  recognition  from  the  world.  It 
was  not  a sudden  upspringing  of  light  that  flashed 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  to  expire  as  soon,  but  a 
brilliancy  lasting  through  the  centuries,  with  its 
influence  still  permeating  the  Christian  world,  and 
probably  to  endure  to  the  end.  Before  its  splen- 
dor the  lesser  lights  of  paganism  paled  their  inef- 
fectual fires  and  disappeared.  Who,  we  ask,  were 
the  conquerors  in  that  first  great  trial  of  strength  ? 

There  came  another  test.  It  was  when  civiliza- 
tion was  trampled  under  foot  by  the  barbarians  of 
the  north.  The  Catholic  educator  addressed  him- 
self to  his  task  again,  as  poorly  equipped  as  before, 
with  no  material  at  all  on  the  side  of  his  savage 
pupil  to  work  upon.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
The  result  was  simply  the  civilization  of  to-day. 
For  who  framed  the  laws  of  all  the  nations  of 
modern  times  ? Who  taught  the  arts  of  peace  and 
mitigated  the  horrors  of  war  ? Who  shaped  their 
manners  ? Who  formed  and  fashioned  and  en- 
riched their  language  ? Who  created  and  devel- 
oped their  literature  ? The  Catholic  educators. 
Who  created  the  architecture  of  the  modern 
world  ? Who  inspired  art,  illumined  its  poetnq 
gave  elevation  to  its  oratory,  guided  its  statesmar- 
ship  and  bound  its  peoples  together  in  interra- 
tional  amity  and  peace  ? Who  but  the  Catholic 
teachers  who  met  these  wild  men  of  the  North 
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and  transformed  them  into  what  they  are  to-day. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  whatever  is  noble,  beauti- 
ful, splendid  and  strong  in  modern  civilization,  is 
due  solely  to  its  Catholic  education.  The  Catho- 
lic teacher  found  Europe  a desert,  and  made  it  the 
sun  and  centre  of  civilization,  the  most  beneficent 
portion  and  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the 
world  to-day.  Without  him  it  would  have  re- 
mained what  Asia  and  Africa  are  at  present, 
regions  over  which  hangs  a curse,  because  there 
is  no  Christianity,  and,  consequently,  no  Christian 
or  Catholic  education. 

Admitting  the  past,  say  our  opponents,  it  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  for  the  future  you  do  not 
count.  Your  influence  in  the  educational  and  in- 
tellectual world  is  not  only  waning,  but  has  already 
passed  away. 

Let  us  examine  this  assumption  whose  arrogance 
we  need  not  qualify.  The  situation  is  this : The 
educational  trend  of  the  present  day  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  direction  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
world,  dazzled  and  perhaps  dazed  by  the  splendid 
discoveries  of  science,  will  have  nothing  else.  Co- 
lumbia’s catalogue  announces  that  she  is  to  devote 
herself  mainly  to  the  applied  sciences.  In  Har- 
vard, the  old  home  of  polite  letters, a modicum  of  the 
natural  sciences  is  enough  fora  degree.  The  other 
colleges  are  in  line.  Vast  sums  of  money  are 
being  expended  in  technical  laboratories,  parties 
of  exploration  are  being  organized,  and  schools  of 
excavation  established  in  various  countries,  and 
the  arguments  of  the  pick  and  shovel  are,  to  use 
the  language  of  one  of  them,  replacing  the  meth- 
ods of  the  past.  Chemistry,  physics,  biology, 
geology,  botany,  palaeontology,  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  No  literature,  no  history,  no  philosophy, 
but  only  science.  The  whole  country  is  not  only 
drifting,  but  rushing  in  that  one  direction. 

In  the  presence  of  this  movement  I am  not  dis- 
couraged or  dismayed,  but  distressed.  I am  in 
the  presence  of  a work  of  devastation  ; for  if  not 
checked  by  the  conservative  elements  in  educa- 
tion, it  means  not  only  the  ruin  of  all  genuine  cul- 
ture, but  the  wreck  of  the  universities  themselves 
and  the  mental  deterioration  of  the  race  that  is  to 
be  subjected  to  this  discipline. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  have  cut  out  of  university 
life  the  boundless  intellectual  wealth  contained  in 
revealed  truth  along  with  the  illumination  that 
radiated  from  it  through  the  splendid  minds  of  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  ; it  was  sad 
enough  to  have  expelled  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt the  philosophy  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  ; but  to  have  abandoned  history,  literature 
and  the  arts  in  general,  as  Strauss,  Renan  and 
others  ordain,  and  to  reduce  the  university  to  the 
level  of  a workshop — for  that  is  all  that  applied 
science  means — is  to  have  already  effected  its  de- 
struction. Even  the  workshop  will  disappear 
when  the  funds  of  its  patrons  are  withdrawn. 

Time  was  when  the  university  guided  the 
thought  of  the  nation.  But  who  cares  for  the 
opinion  or  sentiment  of  an  aggregation  of  mechan- 
ics or  laborers,  who  have  not  a second  thought 
beyond  their  laboratory  or  bench,  on  the  mighty 
questions  that  weave  themselves  into  the  lives  of 


men  and  nations  ? We  are  realizing  Jules  Simon’s 
prophecy,  that  the  believers  of  yesterday,  becom- 
ing sceptics  to-day,  will  be  Nihilists  to-morrow. 
As  Nihilistic  as  its  companion  movement  against 
the  governments  of  the  world  is  this  scientific 
movement  in  education.  It  is  a movement  which 
began  in  apostacy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  de- 
generated into  atheism  in  the  eighteenth,  and 
now,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth,  means  annihi- 
lation— annihilation  not  only  of  the  institutions  of 
learning,  but  of  the  intellect  itself.  Darwin’s 
lament  that  his  life  of  classification  and  numera- 
tion had  robbed  him  of  all  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
would  be  pathetic  if  it  were  not  a merited  retribu- 
tion. “ Art  and  music  and  poetry  had  become 
offensive  to  him,”  he  said,  “though  once  passion- 
ately loved.”  Let  that  pass.  For  it  is  not  only 
the  tender  and  sweet  emotions  which  are  shriveled 
and  destroyed,  but  the  intellect  itself  is  left  un- 
developed, atrophied,  and  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion. “ The  tradition  of  great  men  from  our  uni- 
versities,” says  Choate,  “ is  lost.”  He  attributes 
it  to  lack  of  work,  but  it  is  really  lack  of  mind. 
“ There  is  no  such  thing  as  reason,  understanding 
and  intellect,”  shrieks  Max  Muller.  “ It  is  only  an 
organism  acted  upon  by  matter  and  possessing  no 
spontaneity  or  energy  or  life  of  its  own,”  echo  all 
the  others.  Judging  from  the  absurd  reasoning 
of  some  of  their  best  writers  and  their  fetich-like 
adoration  of  each  other’s  disgraced  and  discarded 
theories,  he  is  right.  “ I am  amazed,”  said  a mem- 
ber of  a scientific  congress,  “ at  the  inability  of  my 
associates  to  co-ordinate  their  special  investiga- 
tions with  the  general  science  of  which  those 
specialties  are  a part,  and  their  childish  inability 
to  explain  the  result  of  their  labors.”  On  the 
other  hand  I have  been  asked  : “ How  do  you 
account  for  the  readiness  and  ease  with  which 
your  young  men  can  address  themselves  to  the 
abstruse  subjects  of  ethics  and  metaphysics  ? ” “ Be- 
cause they  are  Catholics,”  I replied.  “ They  are 
on  familiar  ground,  and  their  intellects  are  not 
dwarfed  and  undeveloped,  but  strengthened  and 
enlarged.  They  are  not  mere  machines  with  no 
other  occupation  than  that  of  the  laborer  digging 
in  the  earth,  or  of  the  savage  marking  the  track 
of  animals,  but  immortal  spirits  that  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  visible  world,  but  will  soar  above 
it  in  their  search  for  truth,  and  not  rest  till  they 
find  it  in  its  source.” 

Admire  as  we  may  these  splendid  achievements 
of  science,  we  miss  their  import  and  purpose  if 
we  are  dazed  or  unsettled  by  them,  or  if  we  fancy 
that  they  are  necessarily  guarantees  of  intellec- 
tual greatness.  Some  of  the  most  astonishing  dis- 
coveries have  resulted  in  little  else  than  the  pro- 
duction of  scientific  toys,  few,  if  any,  have  ad- 
vanced us  one  step  in  explaining  the  real  nature 
of  the  agencies  at  work.  Progress  has  been  along 
the  line  of  perfection  of  mechanism  rather  than 
of  intimate  knowledge  of  nature  itself. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  conquests  over 
the  material  universe  are  desirable  in  so  far  as 
they  furnish  material  to  ennoble  or  intensify  the 
aesthetic  or  intellectual  faculties  of  our  nature.  If 
the  contrary  ensues,  viz.,  if  our  appreciation  of 
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the  beautiful  in  art  and  letters  perishes,  if  our  in- 
tellectual and  reasoning  powers  are  impaired,  we 
are  like  those  who,  coming  suddenly  into  unex- 
pected wealth,  employ  it  to  plunge  into  a life  of 
glittering  dissipation.  The  whole  man  is  soon  a 
wreck.  As  to  superiority,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  one  whose  intellectual  faculties  are  per- 
fectly trained  will  easily  prevail  over  the  exclus- 
ively scientific  automaton  who  is  notoriously,  egre- 
giously  and  professedly  unintellectual,  and  who 
is  dull  to  the  beauty  not  only  of  the  invisible  cre- 
ation, but  even  to  that  which  comes  in  the  domain 
of  sense.  The  prestige  which  science  enjoys  at 
the  present  time  is  only  that  which  everything 
new  and  startling  obtains,  especially  when  it  ap- 
peals to  the  lower  or  animal  part  of  man.  In  the 
contest  that  is  being  waged  for  educational  su- 
premacy there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  issue.  Be- 
tween a mind  and  a machine,  or  between  a mind 
and  no  mind,  there  can  be  only  one  result. 

Do  you  propose,  then,  to  eliminate  scientific 
studies  from  your  curriculum  ? I make  answer 
that  I belong  to  a body  of  men  who,  Von  Hum- 
boldt says,  always  associate  scientific  research 
with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  Scientific 
American  of  this  week  tells  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
explorations  of  one  of  them  up  near  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  traveling  over  2,000  miles  on  the  ice  and 
snow  alone  with  an  Indian  boy  (and  this  was  only 
one  of  many  such  journeys)  in  regions  where  no 
human  being  had  ever  penetrated,  gathering 
scientific  data  while  preaching  salvation.  They 
are  men  whose  unthought  of  and  unconsidered 
letters,  written  in  Indian  wigwams,  or  in  bark 
canoes,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  are  being 
solicitously  gathered  by  Harvard  and  Lenox  and 
other  great  libraries,  and  are  now  elaborately  re- 
published as  the  best  philological,  geographical 
and  ethnological  material  for  the  history  of  our 
country ; men  who  are  at  the  present  moment  the 
Government  meteorologists  at  the  great  danger 
points  of  the  world — the  Spanish  Main,  the  China 
Sea  and  the  Philippine  Islands ; men  who,  pri- 
marily theologians,  and  philosophers  and  preach- 
ers, have  inscribed  at  least  some  honored  names 
in  the  history  of  scientific  research. 

No  ; it  is  precisely  because  we  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
clude science  that  we  take  this  position  (and,  let  me 
say  in  parentheses,  that  the  general  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories  of  most  of  our  colleges  are 
as  well  equipped  as  those  in  many  of  the  most 
pretentious  universities)  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  have  science  better,  and  more  profoundly, 
and  more  thoroughly,  and  more  intelligently 
studied,  that  we  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  our  lit- 
erary, historical  and  philosophical  studies.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  real  princes  in  the  domain  of  sci- 
ence— men  like  William  Thompson,  Clark  Max- 
well and  others — had  been  first  trained  in  the 
very  studies  which  we  are  advocating  as  indis- 
pensable in  real  education.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  old  Catholic  traditions  of  philosophy 
and  literature  which  still  lingered  in  the  uni- 
versities which  sent  them  forth.  They  were  not 
the  uninformed  and  unreasoning  and  unintelli- 
gent experimenters  who  are  invading  the  world 


to-day.  That  was  the  secret  of  their  success 
for  surely,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a man 
who  has  distinguished  himself  in  intellectual 
pursuits  from  being  a master  in  those  inferior 
sciences  if  he  wishes  to  lower  the  sphere  of  his 
activity.  Are  there  not  examples  in  plenty  of 
superiority  won  in  scientific  matters  by  those  who 
had  been  first  intellectually  disciplined  when 
pitted  against  those  who  knew  only  what  their 
eyes  could  see  and  their  hands  could  feel?  Not 
to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  room  in  which  we 
are  assembled,  I see  before  me  two  physicians, 
graduates  of  Fordham,  who  in  the  same  year 
were  without  difficulty  the  leaders  of  the  respec- 
tive schools  of  two  or  three  hundred  in  Bellevue 
and  the  University  of  New  York.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is 
commissioning  two  of  our  graduates,  before  even 
their  course  is  completed,  to  examine  all  the 
medical  laboratories  of  Europe  and  bring  back 
the  results  of  their  investigations  to  enrich  the 
university  that  delights  to  do  them  honor. 
Dwight,  of  the  Law  School  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  could  tell  immediately  a young  man  with 
Catholic  training.  The  habit  of  reasoning,  of 
examining  into  causes,  of  co-ordinating  and  uni- 
fying even  the  simplest  studies  from  grammar 
up  to  philosophy  give  them  an  immediate  su- 
periority over  their  rivals.  These  are  examples 
taken  at  random  to  illustrate  the  point  I am  in- 
sisting upon,  that  instead  of  impeding  it,  intel- 
lectual training  is  the  very  best  assurance  of 
scientific  success. 

So  that  when  Tyndal  says:  “We  have  ex- 
plored the  entire  universe  and  have  now  reached 
the  outer  rim,  beyond  which  there  looms  another 
universe,  one  which  will  forever  loom,”  we  can 
reply,  over  that  rim  and  into  that  universe  a Cath- 
olic boy  can,  independently  of  revealed  truth  (for 
we  are  making  no  account  of  that  here),  by  the  in- 
herent and  cultivated  power  of  his  intellect,  lead 
you,  O learned  Professor,  and  tell  you  many 
secrets  which  your  limited  vision,  darkened  by 
contemplating  the  earth  alone,  can  never  per- 
ceive. 

What  a Catholic  Centrist  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment said  to  a Bismarckian  member  may  be  ap- 
plied to  us.  “ You  are  ahead  of  us  by  the  length 
of  Von  Malinckrodt.”  “Von  Malinckrodt,”  re- 
torted the  Catholic  ; “ we  are  ahead  of  you  by  the 
length  of  eternal  principles.”  So  in  the  matter  of 
education  we  are  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  first,  by  the 
infinite  light  of  revelation  which,  while  displaying 
before  our  vision  the  vast  universe  of  truth  which 
unaided  reason  can  never  achieve,  throws  light  on 
those  truths  which  reason  is  able  to  reach.  We 
are  ahead  of  them  by  the  light  which  the  genius 
of  every  age  has  shed  upon  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions that  concern  the  human  race.  We  are 
ahead  of  them  by  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  greatest  poets,  philosophers,  jurists,  legis- 
lators and  statesmen  of  the  modern  world — for 
the  greatest  of  them  were  Catholics.  What  then 
is  to  prevent  us  from  being  in  our  own  country 
the  leaders  in  all  the  learned  professions,  the  ora- 
tors, philosophers,  jurists,  statesmen  and  men  of 
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science  who  are  to  guide  and  shape  and  direct  the 
thought  of  our  times  and  country  ? 

History  must  repeat  itself,  and  whether  we  con- 
sider the  present  condition  of  culture  as  the  acme 
of  civilization,  or  the  inroad  of  intellectual  vandal- 
ism, Catholics  can  and  must  conquer  now  as  they 
have  done  before.  Our  antagonists  have  not  only 
actually  abandoned  the  domain  of  intellect  by 
abandoning  the  studies  in  which  at  times  it  has 
shown  its  greatest  powers,  but  have  in  their  gross 
materialism  actually  cast  aside  intellect  itself,  in 
proclaiming  that  their  mind  is  a machine  and 
glorying  in  their  dishonor.  It  is  no  longer  a trial 
of  intellects,  but  of  intellect  against  the  pick  and 
the  shovel.  History  has  shown  us  that  they  can  be 
beaten  when  the  contest  is  mind  to  mind  ; how 
much  more  so  in  these  changed  conditions. 

In  this  battlefield  of  science  which  they  have 
chosen  it  is  mind  against  matter,  it  is  light  against 
darkness;  matter  will  yield  to  mind,  and  darkness 
will  yield  to  light.  Just  as  it  is  the  Catholic  intel- 
lect alone  that  can  show  the  way  through  the 
gloom  and  perplexity  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day,  and  alone  build  solid  the  foundations  of  the 
state,  so  it  is  the  Catholic  intellect  alone  which  can 
and  will  gather  together  all  the  researches  that 
these  diggers  in  the  earth  are  making,  will  find 
their  relations,  co-ordinate  them  and  tell  their 
meaning  to  the  world.  The  laborers  can  fetch 
material  but  the  master-mind  will  build  the  pyra- 
mid, and  inscribe  his  own  glory  upon  it.  He  alone 
will  be  known  when  they  are  long  passed  into 
oblivion.  It  is  Catholic  teaching  alone  that  can 
elevate  the  human  race  from  the  degradation  of 
ignorance  and  error,  and  crown  it  with  that  glory 
which  only  the  spiritual  intellect  can  achieve  in 
whatever  pursuits  the  human  race  may  choose  to 
direct  its  energies  and  devote  its  time. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  HENRY  D.  PURROY. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni 
Association  : 

I esteem  it  an  especial  privilege  to  be  called 
upon  by  such  a learned  assemblage  to  respond  to 
a toast  in  honor  of  the  city;  where,  as  a boy  and 
man,  I have  lived  during  most  of  my  life ; which 
has  showered  so  many  favors  upon  me,  and  for 
which  I have  an  affection  almost  as  deep  as  that 
which  any  true  son  should  feel  for  the  mother  that 
has  gently  nurtured  him,  and  if  I am  somewhat 
diffident  to-night  in  complying  with  your  request 
to  speak,  believe  me  it  is  only  because  I fear  lest 
my  own  poor  abilities  and  the  very  brief  time  at 
my  command  may  debar  me  from  doing  even 
moderate  justice  to  such  a broad  and  exacting 
subject. 

That  favorite  American  writer,  Washington 
Irving,  in  his  charming  book,  “ The  History  of 
New  York,  by  Diederick  Knickerbocker,  Esq,” 
has  given  us  a humorous  and  quizzical  but  com- 
paratively exact  account  of  the  chief  incidents  in 
the  early  settlement  and  government  of  our  city, 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the  Dutch  under 
Hendrick  Hudson  in  1609,  to  its  surrender  in  1664 


by  the  hardheaded  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  the  Eng- 
lish squadron,  commanded  by  the  Deputy  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  when,  as  you  all  know,  it  dropped 
its  old  title  of  New  Amsterdam  to  become  known 
by  the  name  which  it  so  proudly  bears  to-day. 

Later  and  less  interesting  chroniclers  have  made 
us  familiar  with  its  story  as  the  most  important 
portion  of  a great  colony  under  various  English 
Governors,  until,  after  boldly  joining  with  the 
Colonial  General  Assembly  in  its  ringing  protest 
against  the  iniquitous  British  stamp  act,  and,  after 
giving  its  deepest  sympathies  and  the  best  blood 
of  its  most  cherished  sons  to  the  patriot  cause  of 
1776,  it  became,  by  the  surrender  and  evacuation 
of  the  English  army  in  1782,  a free  American  city, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  that  brilliant,  marvelous 
career  of  rapid  development  which  has  attracted 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

From  a town  of  about  22,000  inhabitants  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  New  York  ad- 
vanced with  giant  strides  in  the  race  of  progress 
until,  in  1850,  it  had  already  become  the  richest 
and  greatest  city  of  America,  with  a population  of 
more  than  half  a million,  and  then  spurred  on  by 
a worthy  ambition  it  gathered  together  all  its  re- 
served energies  for  a new  and  supreme  effort,  and 
redoubled  and  steadily  maintained  its  pace,  until 
to-day  the  population  of  our  “ Greater  Metropolis  ’’ 
is  more  than  three  millions  ; until  its  assessed  real 
and  personal  property,  at  a low  estimate,  exceeds 
two  billion  dollars  (quite  an  increase  by  the  way, 
since  the  thrifty  Dutch  purchased  the  whole  island 
from  the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars);  until  in 
its  banks  are  hoarded  nearly  as  much  money  as  in 
all  the  other  private  financial  institutions  of  the 
country ; until  its  Custom  House  receipts  nearly 
equal  those  of  all  our  other  ports,  and  until  having 
distanced  all  its  astonished  rivals  for  supremacy, 
with  the  exception  of  London,  it  stands  forth  the 
second  richest,  most  populous  and  most  important 
city  of  the  whole  vast  universe. 

Perhaps  my  jaudience  may  receive  some  clear 
idea  of  the  astounding  growth  of  New  York  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  when  I tell  them  that  as  a child  in 
this  city  in  the  early  fifties  I remember  well  when 
the  chief  retail  dry  goods  district  was  in  and  about 
Canal  street ; when  the  favorite  promenade  of 
fashion  was  from  Canal  street,  up  Broadway  to 
14th  street,  when  a circus  tent  decorated  the  open 
lots  on  the  corner  of  23d  street,  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  now  stands  ; and 
when  the  section  where  the  present  Central  Park 
and  its  beautiful  surroundings  to-day  attract  and 
delight  the  eye  was  but  a wild,  out-of-town  rocky 
wilderness,  with  a few  old  frame  houses,  and  many 
crazy  shanties  scattered  at  random  here  and  there. 
But,  gentlemen,  population  and  wealth  are  not  the 
only  or  by  any  means  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  make-up  of  a really  progressive  metropolis. 

Unless  enlightened  education  marches  hand  in 
hand  with  development  in  other  respects  the 
claims  of  any  community  to  true  greatness  must 
rest  upon  a most  unsubstantial  basis.  For  one,  I 
believe  that  in  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  New 
York  has  performed  wonders  in  her  earnest  and 
energetic  efforts  to  make  her  educational  facilities 
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keep  even  pace  with  her  material  growth.  We 
must  remember  that  until  less  than  fifty  years  ago 
the  only  public  education  which  our  city  afforded 
her  children  was  largely  under  the  control  of  a 
private  charitable  society,  and  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Columbia  College,  and  latter  on,  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  there  were  very  few  im- 
portant institutions  of  learning  situated  on  Man- 
hattan Island. 

To-day  we  have  nearly  150  capacious,  busy, 
over  crowded  public  school  houses,  while  others 
are  fast  building,  and  among  our  most  important 
colleges  Manhattan,  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  our 
own  St.  John’s  have  already  justly  won  for  them- 
selves a most  proud  position  in  the  front  ranks  of 
classical  education. 

When  we,  the  Alumni  of  St.  John’s  College,  re- 
member the  story  of  its  modest  beginning  in  1841, 
and  think  of  how,  under  the  erudite  care  of  those 
self-sacrificing  soldiers  of  the  Church,  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  it  has  advanced  steadily  in  properity  and 
reputation,  we  cannot  help  most  gratefully  recall- 
ing to-night  the  memory  of  that  splendid  specimen 
of  the  Church  militant  in  America,  whom  many  of 
us  had  the  honor  of  knowing  personally,  and  who 
was  the  founder  and  patron  of  our  college — that 
noble  example  of  unflinching  principle,  indomita- 
ble will  and  lion  heart,  who  first  taught  bigotry 
and  fanaticism  in  America  that  the  Church  was 
not  only  the  embodiment  of  humility,  peace  and 
brotherly  love,  but  that,  when  its  rights  were  un- 
justly and  rudely  invaded,  however  great  the 
odds  against  it,  it  could  and  would  defend  itself 
successfully,  and  give  back  bravely  blow  for  blow, 
and  who  after  serving  his  adopted  country  in  its 
greatest  crisis,  as  loyally  as  he  had  served  his 
religion,  at  last,  worn  out  with  age  and  labors,  and 
crowned  with  well-deserved  honors,  sank  gently 
to  rest  into  the  arms  of  his  Maker,  leaving  to  us, 
his  children,  a most  rich  heritage  in  the  great  cathe- 
dral, the  churches,  the  colleges,  the  schools,  the 
asylums  and  convents  of  this  archdiocese,  all  of 
which,  fostered  and  improved  by  his  wise  succes- 
sors, form  to-day  no  small  part  of  the  pride,  wealth, 
safety  and  throbbing  charity  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  glory  and  greatness  of  New 
York  will  always  depend  largely  upon  the  ability, 
zeal  and  sterling  virtues  of  its  most  prominent 
sons,  and  surely  St.  John’s  College  has  furnished 
it  her  full  quota  of  such  men — pillars  of  the  State 
like  Bishop  Farley,  Vicar-General  Mooney,  Judge 
O’Brien,  General  McMahon,  Dr.  Edebohls,  Gen- 
eral O’Beirne,  John  R.  Hazard  and  many,  many 
others  ; and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  young  and  in- 
telligent faces  here  present,  it  would  seem  that 
our  “ Alma  Mater”  is  destined  to  play  a still  more 
conspicuous  part  in  the  near  future  in  helping  to 
work  out  the  magnificent  destiny  which  is  just  be- 
ginning to  dawn  upon  our  new-born  “ Greater 
Metropolis.”  And  it  is  to  the  future  that  all  good 
citizens  should  look  in  eager,  proud  anticipation 
of  its  possibilities,  and  altogether  irrespective  of 
the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  they  themselves  may 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  its  glorious  realiza- 
tions. In  its  unrivaled  development  New  York 
has  already  far  surpassed  the  most  romantic 


dreams  of  our  forefathers,  but  nevertheless  its 
greatest  achievements  are  still  before  it — “ its  star  is 
but  rising  when  others  have  set  ” — and  one  need 
not  be  a prophet  to  foresee  that,  within  less  than 
half  a century  more  it  will  have  become  the  fore- 
most representative  of  modern  progress  and  civil- 
ization among  all  municipalities — in  fact  and  name 
the  “ Empire  City  of  the  World.”  Such,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  my  most  fervent  wish  and  hope  ! 
and  oh  ! when  that  happy  day  of  supreme  triumph 
for  our  beloved  city  arrives,  may  there  be  still 
found  among  its  most  loyal,  fearless  and  devoted 
upholders,  in  all  that  is  right  and  just,  the  worthy 
successors  of  the  present  faculty  and  alumni  of  St. 
John’s  College. 

MR.  FRANCIS  O’NEILL’S  SPEECH  IN  BEHALF  OF 
THE  CLASS  OF  ’96  AND  OUR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni 
Society  : 

When  I bade  my  last  farewell  to  our  beloved 
Alma  Mater  some  months  since,  I looked  back 
with  pleasure  and  regret  over  the  time  I had 
spent  therein  as  a student.  Memories  thronged 
upon  me,  and  to  rid  myself  of  their  pleasing  or 
displeasing  effects  I determined — very  properly 
as  it  seemed  to  me— to  merge  all  my  zeal  for  our 
college  in  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  its  Alumni  so- 
ciety. Hence  I looked  forward  with  no  little 
interest  to  the  day  when  I would  be  accorded  a 
seat  at  your  annual  banquet  as  a full  fledged 
brother  Alumnus.  The  realization  of  this  wish 
possessed  for  me  charms,  known  to  you  all  doubt- 
less in  years  gone  by,  since  it  is  the  last  convinc- 
ing proof  needed  to  bring  home  to  one  the 
conviction  that  he  is  at  last  a true  college  grad- 
uate. 

But  when  I had  added  to  this  privilege  the  in- 
estimable pleasure  of  participating  in  the  dessert 
of  eloquence  that  follows  the  more  material  feast 
provided  by  our  dinner  committee  and  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  address  so  many  old  friends, 
and  such  distinguished  guests,  the  banquet  had  a far 
more  significant  meaning  for  me  and  I experienced 
a more  delightful  feeling  of  anticipation.  Among 
the  good  things  this  privilege  is  instrumental  in 
exposing,  I believe,  the  very  best  is  that  exposi- 
tion of  the  friendly,  not  to  say  brotherly,  regard 
that  is  entertained  for  our  young  men  by  the 
older  members  of  the  Association,  and  I am  sure  it 
is  appreciated,  not  only  by  those  here  assembled 
but  by  those  who  will  be  added  to  our  numbers, 
after  June  the  next.  It  is  also  most  beneficial 
to  the  society  at  large,  it  appears  to  me,  since  it 
gives  the  younger  members,  who  often  think  of 
things  not  only  helpful,  but  even  necessary,  an 
opportunity  to  voice  their  sentiments  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  whose  attention  they  wish  most 
especially  to  catch. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  things  that  could 
be  touched  on  by  those  fresh  from  college  that 
would  prove  of  decided  interest  to  many  of  you 
who  have  remained  so  long  outside  its  walls. 
Let  me,  however,  but  comment  on  the  feelings  of 
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those  who  are  called  our  young  men  in  relation  to 
their  college  and  their  Alumni  society. 

I know  not  the  feelings  of  our  older  graduates, 
but  I do  know  the  sentiments  of  those  who  lived, 
and  graduated,  and  passed  out  of  college  during 
my  stay  therein.  Without  doubt  the  majority  of 
them  were  most  enthusiastic  for  the  welfare  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  and  the  doings  of  their  alumni 
society.  They  were  eager  to  hear  of  whatever 
had  reference  to  the  society  ; they  were  ready  to 
act  in  behalf  of  any  measure  that  would  assist  its 
members,  and  they  were  ever  desirous  of  leaving 
their  alma  mater  with  such  honors,  and  with  the 
hope  of  achieving  such  fame  in  after  life  as  so 
many  of  our  honorable  body  here  assembled  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  gained.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  this  great  desire  of  assisting  their 
college  in  every  conceivable  way  manifested  by  our 
under-graduates  cannot  be  properly  understood  by 
the  Alumni  society  on  account  of  the  want  of  some 
bond  of  sufficient  interest  to  bind  us  all  intimately 
together.  All  our  young  men  on  leaving  col- 
lege go  forth  with  the  fixed  determination  to 
make  their  class  and  themselves  prominent  in  the 
Alumni  circles.  Gradually,  as  my  own  short  ex- 
perience has  taught  me,  they  begin  to  lose  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  their  college  and  the  Alumni,  so 


that  by  the  time  our  annual  meeting  takes  place  a 
bare  representation  of  each  class  is  present. 

After  what  has  been  said  here  this  evening  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  this  custom  should  not 
be  perpetuated.  It  is  most  deteriorating  to  the 
college  and  to  the  society,  since  it  will  in  time,  if 
feeling  gradually  grows  less  and  less  fervent,  not 
only  destroy  the  union  that  now  exists, but  leave  no 
outlook  to  the  under-graduates  for  a continuation 
by  means  of  this  Association,  of  those  dear  friend- 
ships so  often  formed  at  college,  cemented  in  after 
life  and  only  parted  by  the  unmerciful  hand  of 
death. 

In  behalf  of  the  young  men,  then,  who  are  pres- 
ent, in  the  name  of  those  who  are  unavoidably 
absent,  yet  most  enthusiastic  in  our  immediate 
success,  I presumptuously  take  it  upon  myself  to 
call  our  elder  brothers,  and  most  especially  those 
whose  words  are  ever  so  effective  in  urging  what 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  our  honor,  our  college 
and  our  society,  to  take  such  measures  as  will 
constitute  a bulwark  against  the  onward  sweep 
of  this  feeling  of  indifference,  and  prove  true  the 
oft  quoted  lines  of  the  poet : 

“ And  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 
We  ne’er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot.” 


HORACE  TO  HIS  LYRE. 

i.  32. 

Come  wake,  my  Lyre,  they  bid  us  join  the  singing, 
Stretched  in  the  shade  I’ve  sung  with  you  before  ! 

Strains  I have  sung  are  still  in  memory  ringing  ! 

Come  then,  my  Lyre,  a Latin  song — one  more. 

First  thou  didst  lisp  in  flowing  Grecian  numbers, 

When  Lesbos’  son  from  strife  and  battle  o’er, 

Touched  thee  with  love  and  woke  thee  from  thy  slumbers, 
Far  in  his  ship  upon  some  wave-washed  shore. 

There  oft  he  sang  of  Bacchus  and  the  Muses, 

Venus  and  her  son  aye  tripping  by  her  side, 

Or  the  dark  locks  of  comely  Lycus  chooses, 

Or  his  dark  eyes  where  Love  and  Laughter  hide. 

Then  come,  my  Lyre,  thou  glory  of  Apollo, 

Shell  ever  loved  in  Heaven’s  festive  hall, 

Sweetly  thy  strains  on  pains  and  labors  follow ; 

Come  sing  again  in  answer  to  my  call. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 


A COMPARISON. 


Fair  as  a star 
When  only  one  is  shining  in  the  sky. 

Wordsworth. 

Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a thousand  stars. 

Marlowe. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CONCERT,  FEB.  12th. 


THE  second  annual  public  concert  of  the 
Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  has 
come  and  gone,  and,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
exists  now  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
present  as  another  triumph  of  the  abilities  and 
perseverance  of  Fordham’s  rising  musicians.  The 
weather  which  for  some  time  previously,  had 
been  fair  and  bright,  with  the  advent  of  the  all- 
important  day,  turned  suddenly  stormy  ; and  day 
dawned  with  the  earth  shrouded  in  a snowy  man- 
tle to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  This  unfortu- 
nate state  of  affairs,  from  a Fordham  standpoint, 
continued,  with  provoking  persistency,  till  late  in 
the  evening.  But  the  warring  of  the  elements 
seemingly  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum,  for  when  the  cur- 
tain rose,  a large  and  fashionable  audience  was 
the  gratifying  spectacle  that  greeted  the  gaze  of 
the  anxious  performers.  A list  of  some  seventy 
patronesses,  representing  the  elite  of  New  York’s 
Catholic  society,  lent  social  fame  and  dignity  to 
the  occasion  ; and  a programme,  a veritable  work 
of  art,  at  the  same  time  directed  the  attention  of 
the  spectators,  and  proved  that  Fordham  vies  for 
excellence  with  the  greatest  universities  of  the 
country. 

But  now  to  come  more  directly  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  there  are  many  features  worthy  of  par- 
ticular mention.  With  regard  first  to  the  soloists 
of  the  evening,  the  honors  must  be  equally  shared 
by  Messrs.  John  Atkinson  and  James  M.  McDon- 
nell. Mr.  Atkinson  exhibited  considerable  ner- 
vousness both  in  voice  and  action  which  detracted 
considerably  from  the  merit  of  his  rendering  of 
Trotbre’s  “Toreador,  Hola!”  This  selection  is 
difficult  of  proper  interpretation,  but  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, however,  demonstrated  by  his  work  his 
capabilities  in  classic  music.  The  audience 
showed  their  appreciation  by  a hearty  encore, 
to  which  Mr.  Atkinson  responded  with  “ The 
Clang  of  the  Forge and  in  this  song  he  far 
sui  passed  his  former  effort,  appearing  more  at 
ease,  and  with  his  wonted  richness  and  volume 
of  voice.  Mr.  James  M.  McDonnell  in  his  violin 
solo,  produced  with  masterly  skill  “ Cavatina,” 
composed  by  Johann  Raff.  We  have  scarcely 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a more  en- 
joyable selection  than  that  given  by  Mr.  McDon- 
nell. This  gentleman  is  a violinist  of  a calibre 
rarely  if  ever  found  among  college  students,  and 
he  fully  sustained  himself  in  his  enviable  reputa- 
tion on  this  occasion.  Being  called  upon  the 
second  time,  he  delighted  the  audience  with  “ The 
Harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  Halls”  with  an 
effect  that  did  full  justice  to  that  soul-stealing 
melody.  Messrs.  Chas.  Vion  and  Luis  G.  Rabel 
in  a banjo  duet  showed  much  skill  and  were  en- 
thusiastically applauded.  The  mandolin  quar- 
tette produced  “ The  Senior’s  Waltzes,”  composed 
by  Mr.  Morris  W.  Clarke,  of  the  class  of  ’97,  and 
were  well  received.  Mr.  Clark  has  dedicated  his 
composition  to  his  classmates  of  ’97.  “ Fordham,” 


the  opening  number  of  the  programme,  with  the 
whole  musical  organization  on  the  stage  produced 
a pleasing  effect.  Mr.  Jas.  J.  Donovan  made  his 
debut  as  a soloist,  and  with  practice  and  careful 
training  will  easily  develop  into  a successful 
singer.  In  the  comic  selection  entitled  “ Miss 
Mouse  and  Mr.  Frog,”  in  which,  above  all,  dis- 
tinctness* of  enunciation  was  essential,  Mr.  Dono- 
van was  noticeably  deficient.  It  was  difficult  to 
follow  the  trend  of  the  narrative,  a necessary 
condition ; it  even  appeared  to  the  writer  that 
the  dramatic  element  was  too  marked  in  Mr. 
Donovan’s  rendering  of  the  selection.  In  “ The 
Bold  Fordhamite,”  however,  the  gentleman  mani- 
fested considerable  improvement,  and  hence  it  is 
evident  that  his  defects  are  not  such  as  are  im- 
possible to  be  overcome. 

The  one  fault  of  the  programme  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  great  predominance  of  instrumental 
music,  to  the  consequent  apparent  slighting  of 
the  vocalists.  There  was  a conspicuous  absence 
of  quartettes  or  duets  which  might  have  been 
placed  to  advantage  instead  of  the  too  numer- 
ous Mandolin  and  Banjo  selections.  By  this  I do 
not  purpose  to  cast  discredit  on  the  merits  of  the 
instrumental  numbers,  but  I wish  merely  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  to  the  average  audience  in 
any  of  our  theatres,  vocal  music  is  more  acceptable 
than  that  of  the  banjo  or  mandolin.  And  from  the 
applause  which  was  accorded  every  appearance 
of  the  Glee  Club,  either  as  a whole  or  in  quartette, 
it  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that  the  audience 
appreciated  these  efforts  more.  Thus  “The 
Maroon  ” by  its  excellent  production  was  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo,  and  had  to  be  repeated. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  “ Louisiana  Lou,”  given 
in  double  quartette,  in  response  to  an  encore  for 
which,  “The  Three  Bumble  Bees”  was  sung. 
These  were  certainly  the  equal  of  any  of  the 
mandolin  or  banjo  pieces  and  exhibited  the  powers 
of  our  singers. 

The  advice  of  the  critic  of  last  season’s  concert 
concerning  a stronger  infusion  of  the  comic  ele- 
ment was  wisely  followed  by  the  managers,  with 
results  assuredly  pleasing  to  all  concerned.  Ama- 
teurs, especially  in  music,  are  apt  to  attempt  to 
rise  too  high,  and  thus  from  the  sublime  they 
easily  fall  into  the  ridiculous.  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  such  a calamity  our  musicians  have 
clipped  their  growing  wings,  and  remained  on  the 
same  level  with  and  within  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  humanity.  The  comic  element  re- 
ferred to,  manifested  itself  in  all  of  the  vocal 
numbers,  excepting  of  course  the  solos.  For 
instance,  “Miss  Mouse  and  Mr.  Frog”  told  the 
story  of  a courtship  with  a rather  disastrous  finish 
to  the  lovers,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  father 
of  the  maiden.  “The  Rehearsal,”  exhibiting  the 
tribulations  of  the  German  band  master,  afforded 
a fitting  finale,  as  well  as  abundant  amusement 
to  the  spectators.  The  performers,  in  costume, 
some,  however,  decorated  rather  too  profusely 
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with  clocks,  feather  dusters,  etc,  all  executed 
their  parts  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  “ Mein 
Herr  Doktor,”  impersonated  by  Mr.  Jno.  Atkin- 
son. But  aside  from  its  comic  situation,  “ The 
Rehearsal  ” possessed  real  musical  merit,  and  its 
production  displayed  every  evidence  of  careful 
training-  for  the  rather  unusual  parts,  and  the 
whole  was  eminently  successful. 

With  this  number  the  concert  came  to  a close. 
But  to  allow  the  present  occasion  to  pass  without 
noticing  the  work  of  those  “ behind  the  throne  ” 
would  be  the  greatest  injustice.  To  Mr.  Robert 
E.  McDonnell,  and  his  energetic  assistant,  Mr. 


Gerald  J.  Barry,  is  due  the  honor  of  managing 
the  finances  and  the  many  other  troublesome 
incidents  in  connection  with  the  concert  besides 
piloting  their  undertaking  to  a successful  issue. 
To  Professor  Fred’k.  Halm  and  Mr.  E.  deL.  Mc- 
Donnell, S.  J.,  the  director  of  the  different  clubs, 
must  be  awarded  the  full  glory  accruing  from 
their  combined  labors.  These  gentlemen  have 
borne  the  entire  responsibilities  and  to  them 
should  be  awarded  the  honor ; they  have  left 
a record  which  their  successors  will  find  it  hard 
to  equal,  and  almost  impossible  to  surpass. 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


THE  BEE  AND  THE  LILY. 


Now  just  listen  for  a while, 

And  never  dare  to  smile, 

For  a grin  I’m  sure  no  word  of  mine  induces  ; 

I’m  about  to  take  a flight, 

Perhaps  quite  out  of  sight, 

Upon  the  golden  winglets  of  the  Muses. 

As  in  the  days  of  yore 
When  the  poets  wished  to  soar. 

They  always  chose  a theme  the  most  poetic, 

So  now  let  me  begin 
From  the  very  origin 
A tale  full  melancholic  and  pathetic. 

One  day  before  the  flood, 

Which  marred  and  dashed  with  mud 
The  flowers  sweetly  blooming  in  our  valley, 

A youthful  sportive  bee, 

Slyly  peeping  from  his  tree, 

Thought,  “ while  Mama  is  out,  I’ll  boldly  make  a sally.” 

Now  this  bee,  as  you  must  know, 

Spied  a lily  just  below, 

With  shining  face  and  saucy  tongue  so  yellow, 

That  the  silly  little  fool, 

He  had  never  been  to  school, 

Said  ; “ I’ll  just  slip  down  and  paint  my  little  “ smeller.” 

Head  foremost  then  he  dived, 

For  his  wings  had  scarce  arrived, 

Like  a shooting  star  he  clove  the  air  asunder, 

You  may  say  he  was  in  luck, 

For  the  lily  plump  he  struck, 

1 myself,  though,  really  think  he  made  a blunder. 

For  the  fall  so  straight  and  fleet 
Forced  his  head  between  his  feet, 

And  rammed  so  tight  his  little  cerebellum, 

That  in  spite  of  all  his  working 
Kicks  and  pulls  and  spastic  jerking 
His  efforts  proved  most  fruitless  to  unshell  him. 

But  hark ! the  thunders  crash, 

And  lightnings  brightly  flash. 

And  waters  rise  around  his  prison  den, 

The  beelet  is  soon  drowned, 

For  no  saving  hand  is  found, 

To  take  him  to  his  happy  home  again. 


’97- 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  MANSE. 


THE  levelling  hand  of  improvement,  despotic, 
inexorable,  disdainful  of  either  beauty  or 
time-honored  relics  of  the  past,  has  signed 
another  writ  of  destruction.  Hard  and  prag- 
matic, judging  present  worth  by  the  ratio  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  it  has  deeded  away  what  some 
less  practical  souls  imagine  might  have  been 
saved  as  an  hierloom  of  historical  value.  We  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  demolition  of  the  old  Infirm- 
ary Building,  better  known  as  Washington’s 
headquarters.  At  present  scarce  stone  upon  stone 
remains  of  the  colonial  frame  in  which  Washing- 
ton slept  away  the  cares  that  yoke  with  authority. 

The  building,  as  tradition  hands  down  to  us, 
was  honored  in  serving  as  headquarters  to  Gene- 
ral Washington  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
This  tradition  germinated  certainly  in  strong  soil, 
for  to  this  day  never  has  the  voice  of  the  doubter 
been  heard  in  opposition  to  the  truth  so  long  es- 
tablished. For  generations  the  Fordham  students 
have  looked  with  pride  and  pleasure  on  the  old 
revered  pile,  and  it  would  require  a mountain  of 
unimpeachable  proof  to  unhinge  their  tenure  of 
this  belief.  They  have  drawn  a cordon  of  happy 
fancies  about  the  old  grange,  which  is  all  the 
stronger  for  the  knowledge  they  have  that  their 
charm  cannot  be  dissolved  by  the  wand  of  rude 
and  overbearing  research. 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  of  the  present  genera- 
tion should  have  a deeper  feeling  of  regret  on 
seeing  the  house  brought  to  ground.  The  af- 
fluence of  food  for  meditation  which  had  been 
stored  in  it  was  truly  inspiring.  Here  mid  the 
fearful  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  Revolution  the 
Father  of  his  country  labored  and  struggled. 
Here,  when  the  dagger  of  treachery  and  malcon- 
tention  was  brandished,  ready  to  drain  the  life- 
blood of  freedom,  when  gloom  and  sorrow  over- 
spread the  heart  of  the  great  hero,  when  despair 
was  choking  and  stifling  the  last  spark  of  energy 
in  his  followers,  here  it  was  that  he,  an  Atlas  bear- 
ing up  a world  of  responsibility,  mastered  his 
feelings  and  applied  himself  to  the  lesson  of  war, 


working  problems  in  which  death  was  a factor 
not  to  be  cancelled.  This  thought  should  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  urge  us  on  to  a higher  grade  of  fervor 
in  our  present  pursuits,  and  should  sweep  away 
whatever  intellectual  torpor  may  chance  to  en- 
viron us.  Yea,  even  though  success  be  not  fully 
within  our  grasp,  it  should  console  us  by  the 
picture  it  presents  of  a great  man  laboring  under 
the  pressure  of  supreme  difficulties,  and  for  years 
receiving  as  his  guerdon  only  the  reward  of  a 
peaceful  conscience.  This  thought,  we  are  sure, 
has  keyed  up  the  spirits  of  many  in  the  past,  in 
the  depths  and  shallows  of  their  disappointments. 
It  is  in  consonancy  with  these  feelings  that  we 
fondly  imagine  the  historic  building  might  have 
been  granted  the  euthanasia  of  old  age.  But 
there  were  reasons  certainly  for  dealing  other- 
wise, and  with  these  we  cannot  quarrel.  Still,  we 
should  be  ingrates  if  we  could  behold  so  worthy 
a feoffment  of  revolutionary  times  struck  to  the 
ground,  like  a tar-roofed  Italian  shanty,  without  a 
mild  and  sorrowful  demurrer. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  students  at  Ford- 
ham in  more  recent  years  can  recall  the  days 
when  the  house  was  used  as  an  infirmary.  It  was 
then  almost  a pleasure  to  be  sick.  Healthful  and 
commodious,  there  exhaled  from  the  old  home  an 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  calmness,  dispelling  fever 
and  all  the  other  “ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.”  In 
Bro.  Kiitter  we  realized  our  ideal  Infirmarian. 
He  was  as  gentle  with  the  sick  as  a Sister  of 
Mercy,  and  although  he  is  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  the  present  generation,  his  name  is  in 
benediction  with  those  who  had  the  happiness  to 
come  under  his  gentle  care.  His  kindness  and 
gentleness  added  a new  charm  to  the  old  manse 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  loving  labors,  and  now, 
“ Oh,  the  pity  of  it,  Iago,”  the  theatre  of  his  ac- 
tivity has  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  nothing 
is  left  of  the  old  historic  spot  and  the  many  hu- 
man memories  that  cling  about  it  “ but  empty 
breath  and  rumors  of  a doubt.” 

Morris  W.  Clarke,  ’97. 


TOADYING  CHILD. 


Fair  pledge  of  an  enduring  love, 

Why  do  you  haste  away  ? 

Why  will  you  leave  the  day, 

Where  you  may  sport  in  sunny  life 
All  free  from  care  and  strife 
As  glad  as  May  ? 

Seek  you  your  home  above  ? 

Think  you  this  day  a night, 

And  long  you  for  the  light  ? 

Your  infant  mind,  oh,  who  has  taught, 
These  lessons  deeply  fraught 
With  such  insight  ? 

Oh,  you  are  a fair  tender  dove, 

For  a moment  to  us  lent, 

From  heaven’s  portal  sent, 

To  turn  our  eyes  towards  our  true  land, 
Where  all  who  love  will  stand 
In  endless  joys  pent. 


J.  D„  ’97. 
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EDITORIALS. 


EXAMINATIONS,  the  dark  days  of  the  col- 
lege student,  are  now  over  and  the  second 
term  has  begun.  These  examinations  are 
always  a source  of  care  and  anxiety  to  the  pains- 
taking as  well  as  to  the  careless  student,  but  the 
reasons  for  this  perturbation  of  mind  are  entirely 
different  in  the  two  instances.  The  zealous  stu- 
dent is  actuated  by  a desire  to  do  honor  to  him- 
self, and  bends  all  his  best  efforts  to  that  end  ; while 
on  the  contrary  his  indolent  fellow  is  alarmed  at  the 
retrospect  of  his  laziness  and  apathy  and  strives 
desperately  during  the  last  few  weeks  to  save 
himself  from  almost  inevitable  failure.  In  fact, 
every  one  suffers  qualms  of  anxiety  at  examina- 
tion time,  and  determines  in  his  own  mind  to  take 
such  measures  as  will  prevent  another  relapse. 
But  how  often  is  this  inward  resolution  adhered 
to  ? For  how  long  a period  is  the  improvement 
noted?  Year  after  year,  term  after  term,  exami- 
nation after  examination,  have  we  heard  the  old, 
old  story:  “ Well,  I escaped  pretty  narrowly  that 
time,  and  got  a good  scare  in  the  bargain.  I’ll 
have  to  work  hard  next  term,  and,  what’s  more,  I 
mean  to  do  it.  No  more  dilly  dallying  and  idle- 
ness lor  me ; I’ve  thoroughly  reformed.”  “ A 
very  commendable  resolution,  indeed,”  is  apt  to 
be  the  hearer’s  comment,  unless  he  has  spent 
several  years  at  college,  in  which  case  he  smiles 
inwardly  and  mutters  something  unintelligible 
about  “ deeds,  not  words.”  But  what  is  the  use 
of  all  this  moralizing?  The  mid-term  examina- 
tions have  been  completed,  the  customary  pen- 
ances for  shortcomings  have  been  paid,  the  air 
has  been  full  of  promises  to  reform — but  these 
promises  do  not  seem  as  frequent  as  they  were 
about  a month  past.  Time  does  indeed  work 


wonders  and  the  deepest  sorrows  are  soon  steeped 
in  forgetfulness.  Still,  to  do  our  duty,  we  must 
give  the  customary  warning  to  the  laggards,  how- 
ever futile  it  may  prove,  and  remind  them  that 
June  will  bring  a new  budget  of  cares  unless 
their  reformation  is  accompanied  by  a greater 
evidence  of  sincerity  than  cheap  and  idle  words. 

* 

* * 

The  subject  for  the  literary  prize  this  year  is 
“ The  Rank  of  Poe  in  the  field  of  poetry.”  This 
subject  has  a special  interest  for  the  Fordham 
boy.  Just  outside  the  college  grounds  stands  the 
pretty  little  cottage  for  a long  time  occupied  by 
this  brilliant  and  much  maligned  author.  It  was 
here  that  “ The  Raven,”  his  best  known  poem, 
was  evolved  from  his  brain,  and  the  weird  “ Ula- 
lume,”  besides  many  other  poems,  were  penned. 
To  one  familiar  with  Poe’s  history  there  is  a 
pathetic  aspect  to  the  little  home  in  Fordham,  the 
scene  of  much  literary  labor,  and  of  his  wife’s 
sickness  and  consequent  death.  No  doubt  all  the 
memories  that  cluster  about  this  spot  will  lend  an 
additional  charm  to  the  literary  competition,  and 
we  may  forgive  in  our  contestants  whatever  par- 
donable leniency  towards  the  unfortunate  author 
they  may  choose  to  manifest. 

* 

-x  * 

For  base  ball  we  must,  of  course,  have  a few 
words.  It  is  our  national  game,  a game  of  which 
we  may  be  proud,  and  were  we  to  pass  it  over 
without  a word  there  would  be  many  murmurs  of 
disapproval.  To  come  to  the  subject  then,  the 
outlook  for  our  chosen  nine  is  very  bright  this 
season.  The  list  of  candidates  for  the  various 
positions  is  quite  a formidable  array  of  players, 
and  the  schedule,  as  thus  far  completed,  realizes 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Until  the  advent 
of  suitable  weather  for  the  usual  out-door  prac- 
tice, the  preliminary  training  and  practice  must 
perforce  continue  in  the  gymnasium.  The  candi- 
dates certainly  show  a spirit  of  zeal  and  attention 
to  their  work,  and  this  in  view  of  all  the  incentives 
at  present  given  to  the  game  gives  assurance  of  a 
very  creditable  team  to  represent  Fordham  on  the 
diamond.  Though  none  of  the  three  largest  col- 
leges appear  on  our  schedule,  still  those  that  do 
appear  on  our  list  are  of  no  mean  ability  and  rep- 
utation, victory  over  whom  will  be  a glory,  and 
defeat  at  whose  hands  will  bear  with  it  no  dis- 
grace. The  management  has  therefore  creditably 
discharged  its  first  duty,  and  extended  to  the  em- 
bryonic team  an  incentive  to  practice  frequently 
and  zealously,  so  as  to  acquit  themselves  with 
credit  during  the  season.  Everybody  has  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  nine,  and  all  can  further  its  in- 
terests in  their  own  way.  The  number  of  games 
to  be  played  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  condition  of  the  finances,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  pity,  to  say  the  least,  to  allow  the  manage- 
ment to  be  hampered  in  its  work  by  a lack  of 
funds,  when  everyone  can  materially  assist  by  his 
contributions.  Those  who  have  already  done  so 
and  the  others  who  will  eventually  contribute  to 
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the  fund,  will  find  their  reward  in  the  honor  at- 
tained by  the  team,  in  which  they  may  claim  their 
share.  To  conclude,  like  a physician,  we  pre- 
scribe zeal  and  steady  practice  for  the  candidates, 
and  for  the  others  a donation  or  two  in  specie. 

* 

* *■ 

Apropos  of  the  complaints  heard  from  time  to 
time  against  our  Dramatic  Association,  and  the 
severely  classic  productions  it  insists  upon  offer- 
ing the  students,  in  place  of  the  less  meritorious 
dramas  some  would  have  its  members  waste  their 
time  upon,  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  our 
readers  with  the  opinion  on  this  subject  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  The  Lafayette.  In  an 
editorial  it  gives  its  views  as  follows  : 

“ The  present  college  year  has  seen  most  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  need  of  a dramatic  association, 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  organization 
of  one  last  week,  that  shall  have  control  over  the 
performances  of  dramatic  associations  made  up  of 
students.  In  the  largest  universities  a rigorous 
supervision  has  ever  been  maintained  over  the 
dramatic  productions  of  the  students.  In  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  other  large  universities,  the  au- 
thorities allow  none  but  classical  or  high  class  pro- 
ductions to  be  presented.  The  empty  burlesque 
and  inferior  dramas  that  have  been  the  rule  in 
college  performances  have  gradually  given  way 
to  only  standard  plays.  In  fact,  at  Amherst  they 
are  altogether  prohibited,  and  the  Senior  class  last 
year  presented  “ She  Stoops  to  Conquer.”  The 
tendency  is  apparent  elsewhere  and  public  opinion 
welcomes  this  decided  change.  The  Dramatic 
Association  should  be  made  up  of  students  with  a 
serious  and  sincere  desire  to  use  the  stage  as  an 
aid  in  the  study  of  literature.  The  play  to  be 
given  by  the  association  at  Commencement  week, 
to  make  the  occasion  lasting  and  elevating,  there- 
fore should  be  a standard  French,  German  or 
English  one.” 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’9 7. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  O’Lalor,  S.  J. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  O’LALOR,  S.  J.,  died  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  January  the  twenty- 
seventh.  His  life  was  a short  one  indeed,  but  very 
edifying.  He  was  born  on  January  the  fifteenth, 
1870,  in  St.  Mary’s  Parish,  Boston,  and  after  pre- 
paratory studies  in  the  Parochial  School  entered 
Boston  College.  During  his  course  there  he  was 
remarked  as  being  an  earnest,  careful  student  and 
a most  genial  companion.  His  professors  esteemed 
him  highly  and  his  comrades  loved  him. 

He  was  graduated  from  Boston  College  with 
the  class  of  ’88,  and  in  the  following  year  was  num- 
bered among  the  novices  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
Frederick,  Md.  Though  always  deeply  pious,  he 
seemed  during  his  novitiate  to  excel  in  the  love 
of  God,  being  remarkable  even  among  his  brethren 


for  the  fervor  of  his  devotion.  He  was  especially 
known  for  an  exquisite  modesty  which  in  later 
years  drew  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  to  him  while  he 
served  at  the  altar. 

On  August  the  fifteenth,  1890,  he  pronounced 
his  vows  and  afterwards  reviewed  his  classics  and 
passed  to  Woodstock,  Md.,  in  order  to  make  his 
course  of  Philosophy.  Here  again  in  his  three 
years  of  study  he  was  the  same  tireless  student, 
the  same  gentle  and  exact  Jesuit  scholastic.  His 
philosophy  completed,  he  was  sent,  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1894,  to  his  teaching  life  which  he  began  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  N.  Y.  To  say  that 
he  labored  hard  and  ceaselesly  for  his  class  would 
hardly  rise  to  the  measure  of  the  truth  ; he  really 
sacrificed  his  life  for  his  boys.  Towards  the  new 
year  he  showed  signs  of  declining  health  but  clung 
to  his  work  until  ordered  by  Superiors  to  desist. 
He  was  removed  to  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
in  March,  1895,  where  he  rallied  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  take  charge  of  a small  class  and  teach  it  for 
a year.  Last  September  he  strove  again  to  do 
what  he  could  but  his  weak  frame  could  not  sup- 
port his  earnest  spirit. 

On  Wednesday,  December  the  sixteenth,  he 
asked  for  and  received  the  last  Sacraments  and 
forthwith  wrote  to  his  aged  father  and  his  brother 
to  bid  them  farewell.  From  that  day  until  his 
death  he  received  Holy  Communion  daily.  Dur- 
ing his  entire  illness  he  was  a model  of  edifying 
patience  to  those  around  him  and  of  resignation  to 
God’s  will.  On  the  night  before  his  death  he  spoke 
of  his  “ passing ” on  the  morrow  with  great  sim- 
plicity, and  gave  his  last  greetings  to  all.  He  ex- 
pired shortly  after  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  and  his  funeral  was  held  on 
the  following  Friday.  Rev.  Fr.  Campbell,  S.  J., 
Rector  of  the  College,  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
in  the  college  chapel,  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
being  present  in  the  Sanctuary.  After  mass  the 
funeral  procession  passed  to  the  little  graveyard 
where  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  Jesuits  and 
of  the  assembled  students,  amid  the  solemn  strains 
of  the  “ Benedictus ,”  the  remains  of  this  young  and 
modest,  religious  man  were  lowered  to  their  last 
resting  place.  May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


Resolutions  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  McNamara. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  at  the  house  of  the  President,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Butler,  the  following  resolutions  were  read  and 
adopted: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
call  home  our  friend  and  brother,  Dr.  Lawrence  J. 
McNamara  ; be  it  therefore, 

Resolved,  That,  while  being  submissive  to  the 
inscrutable  ways  of  Divine  Providence,  we  pro- 
foundly regret  the  death  of  our  brother  at  so  young 
an  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  busy  and  useful  a 
life  ; and 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincerest  sympa- 
thy to  the  bereaved  wife  and  family  in  their  heavy 
affliction ; 

Resolved  further , That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
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on  the  minutes  of  our  Association,  and  be  pub- 
lished in  the  columns  of  the  College  paper,  and 
that  a copy  of  the  same  be  presented  to  the  widow 
of  our  departed  brother. 

T.  J.  Murray,  J.  S.  Butler, 

Secretary.  President. 

“WHAT  CHRIST  REVEALED.” 


THE  indefatigable  Fr.  Jouin  has  given  us  an- 
other book.  Its  title  is,  “ What  Christ  Re- 
vealed.” It  is  divided,  as  its  Prefacesays,  into 
three  parts,  answering  the  question  implied  in  the 
title,  viz : ist.  The  Church  that  teaches  ; 2d.  The 
creed  that  is  taught;  3d.  The  Sacraments  that 
sanctify.  It  is  a brief  but  reasoned  summary  of 
what  constitutes  the  faith  of  a Catholic.  Its  style 
may  be  characterized  as  rapid  ; saying  very  fast 
but  satisfactorily  what  has  to  be  said,  and  then 
passing,  but  not  in  a hurry,  to  the  next  topic. 
Its  illustrations,  which  are  frequent,  are  very 
happy,  as,  for  example,  on  the  question  of  In- 
fallibility : “ That  interferes  with  my  liberty ! ” 
It  does  not,  any  more  than  the  warning  of  a guide 
in  the  mountains  interferes  with  my  liberty,  when 
he  prevents  me  from  falling  off  a pricipice.  Or 
again  ; “ Is  not  the  delight  I have  in  reading  the 
Bible  an  assurance  that  it  is  the  word  of  God  ? ” 
Not  at  all.  A Turk  might  have  the  same  delight 
in  reading  the  Koran,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  things  are  put  into 
these  100  pages  without  any  appearance  of  crowd- 
ing. Fr.  Jouin’s  clearness  and  completeness  of 
exposition  have  been  brought  into  requisition  with 
more  than  usual  success. 

Marginal  titles  run  through  the  whole  book  and 
are  sure  to  catch  the  eye,  especially  when  they 
announce  subjects  like  “ Bad  Popes,”  “ Protestants 
destroy  the  Bible,”  “ Why  did  Peter  write  from 
Babylon,”  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  printed  on  fine,  thick  paper ; there  is  gen- 
erous space  between  the  different  chapters,  and 
the  price  of  ten  cents,  which  is  put  upon  it,  evi- 
dently means  that  it  is  intended  to  reach  every- 
one. The  book  belongs  to  the  College,  but  the 
Sacred  Heart  Library  of  29  West  Sixteenth  street, 
will  look  to  its  circulation.  It  is  an  extremely 
useful  book  for  colleges. 

COLLEGE  NOTES. 


WEARIED  out  after  a full  term’s  service  in 
the  arduous  duties  of  their  various  offices 
the  senior  division  officials  were  relieved  on 
second  of  February  from  their  trying  labors.  The 
elections  which  were  held  to  determine  who 
should  fill  the  places  of  the  retiring  officers,  took 
place  on  the  above  mentioned  date  with  very  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  names  of  the  honored  few 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  affairs  pertaining 
to  the  reading  room,  billiard  room  and  Athletic 
Association  will  be  found  carefully  recorded  in 
another  column. 

Members  of  the  Athletic  Association  have 
already  endeavored  to  gain  ’97  laurels  in  Boston, 
but  although  they  failed  to  carry  home  any  first 
prizes  they  bore  away  large  hopes  and  bright 


prospects  for  future  meets.  At  every  oppor- 
tunity offered  the  enthusiastic  athletes  the  light 
tapping  of  their  spiked  shoes  on  the  gymnasium 
floor  yields  sweet  music  to  the  ears  of  those 
students  who  place  their  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  our  swift-footed  heroes. 

During  one  of  the  hours,  which  according  to 
rule  is  given  to  mathematics,  the  juniors  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the  coming 
term  and  to  discuss  business  relating  to  class 
matters.  The  elections  were  unanimous,  with  the 
following  result:  President,  Wm.  Joyce;  Vice- 
Prest.,  W m.  Corbett;  Secretary,  J.  Dunne  ; Treas- 
urer, Leo  J.  O’Donovan ; Base  Ball  Captain,  B. 
McElroy. 

A notable  change  in  the  Juniors’  matter  for  this 
second  term  is  to  be  remarked.  The  study  of  cal- 
culus is  discontinued. 

The  Juniors  now  have  a classroom  wherein  they 
may  burst  forth  into  fiery  eloquence  without 
shaking  the  walls  or  disturbing  their  neighbors. 
The  spacious  room  used  as  Senior  division  study 
hall  has  been  allotted  to  them. 

In  a conspicuous  corner  of  the  hall,  on  a dainty 
easel,  is  placed  the  picture  of  Blessed  Edmund 
Campion,  the  chosen  patron  of  the  class. 

One  unfortunate  circumstance,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  this  room,  is  that  being  the  study 
hall  it  contains  many  books  which  members  of 
other  classes  leave  behind  them,  recollecting 
at  times  after  the  second  bell  rings  that  these 
books  are  required  in  the  class-room.  But  as  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  Juniors’  own  class  is  not  to 
be  disturbed  a barrier  must  be  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  room.  Let  not  the  forgetful  few 
force  the  Juniors  to  place  a mastiff  to  guard  that 
sacred  portal. 

During  the  month,  when  the  skating  was  excel- 
lent, the  students  were  permitted  to  visit  the 
Bronx  river,  where  an  enjoyable  afternoon  was 
spent. 

According  to  the  custom  in  vogue  at  Fordham, 
the  usual  academy  in  honor  of  our  Blessed  Mother 
was  held  on  the  feast  of  Her  Purification.  A full 
account  of  this  most  interesting  performance  will 
be  found  in  “ News  of  the  Month.” 

If  Horace  or  Juvenal  had  only  been  present  at 
Fordham  just  before  the  examinations  what  ma- 
terial for  immortal  satires  could  they  have 
gathered!  Faces  ordinarily  aglow  with  laughter 
and  enthusiasm  were  then  anxious  and  solemn  ; 
deep  wrinkles  denoting  care  and  depression  of 
spirits  might  be  seen  on  countenances  which  shortly 
before  had  given  little  token  of  such  feelings. 
One  lad  strolls  down  the  stairs  leading  from  study 
hall  with  head  bowed  and  wrinkled  brow  and 
eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  floor ; suddenly  with 
eager  stride  he  turns  to  the  bare  white- washed  wall 
and  there  gives  vent  to  his  mathematical  ideas  in 
spasmodic  scratches,  forgetting  meanwhile  that 
his  hieroglyphics  are  not  altogether  agreeable 
decorations.  One  who  sleeps  in  the  dormitory 
reports  that  being  ill  one  night  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  rest,  he  was  startled  at  hearing  the 
troubled  muttering  of  his  companions  when  sleep 
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had  closed  the  eyes  of  all.  What  cries  ! What 
groans  and  shouts!  He  declares  he  was  able  to  re- 
view thoroughly  the  Greek  grammer  and  rehearse 
his  last  year’s  matter.  A deep  voice  in  a distant 
corner  chilled  him  to  the  marrow  with  a soul- 
stirring “ O Cicero,  would  that  you  had  died 
utterly  when  you  died.”  The  all  important 
day  dawned  at  last  ; the  worn  out,  wearied 
students,  blear-eyed,  almost,  from  profound  study, 
filed  in  before  their  examiners.  And  the  result  ? 
Well,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  careworn  expression 
and  haggard  appearance  of  those  hard-laboring 
students  have  disappeared,  and  again  return  their 
smiling,  youthful,  untroubled  countenances. 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98. 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


THE  following  is  the  list  of  “ Old  Boys  ” who 
gathered  at  the  Alumni  banquet : Rev. 
Henry  A.  Brann,  ’57;  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Mooney,  ’67,  V.G.  ; Judge  Morgan  O’Brien,  ’72; 
Judge  Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55  ; Dr.  James  N. 
Butler,  ’84  ; Peter  A.  Hagens,  ’5 6 ; General  James 
R.  O’Beirne,  A.M.,  ’69;  J,  J.  Doherty,  ’60;  F.  V. 
S.  Oliver,  ’60;  Dr.  Wm.  J.  O’Beirne, ’66 ; Charles 
Phillips,  ’65  ; Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69  ; Dr.  Geo.  M. 
Edebohls, ’71 ; John  Whalen, ’55  ; Joseph  J.  Mar- 
rin,  A.M.,  ’69  ; John  J.  Brady,  ’72  ; Wm.  H.  Flurst, 
’72;  John  P.  O’Brien,  ’74;  Horace  K.  Doherty, 
’74;  Eugene  Durnin,  A.M., ’91  ; Rev.  M.  J.  Mc- 
Evoy, ’77  ; John  P.  Dunn, ’80 ; George  B.  Cole- 
man, John  B.  Shea,  John  Aspell,  ’82;  Albert 
Michaud,  ’83  ; Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84 ; Edward  As- 
pell, M.D.,  Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer, ’84;  Rev. 
Thos.  R.  Halpin,  '86  ; Rev.  C.  T.  Murphy,  ’86 ; 
Samuel  E.  Duffey,  ’80  ; Arthur  McAleenan,  Dr. 
Geo.  A.  Leitner,  ’85  ; Hon.  Charles  C.  Marrin, 
’89  ; Joseph  V.  Morrisse,  ’89  ; John  E.  Kelley,  ’89; 
Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88  ; Timothy  J.  M.  Murray,  ’92  ; 
Michael  A.  Doran, ’94;  Dr.  James  S.  Geary,  ’90; 
Francis  O'Neill, ’96 ; George  J.  Hurst. 

In  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  for  February  10,  in 
the  account  of  the  L.  A.  W.  Assembly  at  Albam^ 
on  the  same  date,  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  the  name  of  W.  H. 
McClintock  of  the  Class  of  ’88  is  given  : 

“ W.  H.  McClintock,  a member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Highway  Commission,  gave  a history  of  good 
roads  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  in  405  B.  C., 
down  to  the  present  date.  He  could  not  see  why 
the  New  York  people  could  not  secure  the  passage 
of  a good-roads  bill  this  year.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  expect  that  while  the  United  States  was  busy 
building  a nation  it  could  devote  any  time  or  at- 
tention to  good  roads.  He  said  that  when  Massa- 
chusetts started  the  good-roads  movement  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  was  from  the  farmers  ; 
but  when  the  system  had  been  put  in  working 
order,  there  was  a change  of  sentiment,  and  now 
the  farmers  can  be  counted  on  to  do  anything  to 
promote  improved  highways.” 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Wm.  P.  Malley, 
’84,  comes  to  us,  he  having  suddenly  expired  in 


Denver,  Col.,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  17.  By  his 
death  the  Class  of  ’84  loses  one  of  its  distinguished 
members,  who  was  prominent  in  all  the  spheres  of 
college  lile.  His  sterling  character  and  pleasant 
demeanor  as  a student  won  for  him  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  superiors,  and  the  lasting  esteem 
of  all  the  students  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

We  quote  the  following  short  sketch  of  his  life 
from  the  Geneva  Gazette , N.  Y.  : “ Mr.  O’Malley 

was  a native  Genevan.  Receiving  his  primary 
education  in  the  schools  of  Geneva,  he  entered 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  and  graduated  with 
honor  when  about  22  years  old.  He  returned  to 
Geneva,  and  within  a year  was  elected  Magistrate. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Department.  A year  ago  last  fall  he  was  accorded, 
as  a Federal  appointment,  the  position  of  agent 
under  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denver,  Col.  His  sudden  death  was 
a great  shock  to  his  many  friends.”  Requiescat  in 
pace.  D.  R.  K.,  ’89. 

EXCHANGES. 

As  usual,  the  Literary  Digest  teems  with  news 
of  every  variety  and  description.  There  is  some- 
thing for  everyone,  whether  they  pursue  science, 
philosophy  or  literature,  or  indulge  themselves  in 
satisfying  lighter,  less  thoughtful  desires.  Two 
articles,  in  particular,  appealed  so  strongly  to  our 
love  of  the  unusual  that  we  feel  a mention  of 
them  might  lead  others  to  become  interested. 
“ The  Art  of  Sitting  Down,”  in  itself,  if  you  merely 
mean  the  act  of  changing  your  posture  from  a 
standing  position  to  a sitting  one,  may  seem  void 
of  interest  to  anyone ; but  when  you  trace  the  art 
through  the  different  nations  that  possess  it — 
many  of  them  do  not — you  view  this  habit  in  its 
comparatively  recent  development  in  a different 
light,  and  it  becomes  interesting.  The  discussion 
of  “ Perforated  Sails  ” would  not  prove  of  interest 
to  a man  who  had  never  seen  a sail-boat — even  of 
the  crudest  build — and  who  had  never  found  out 
from  the  daily  papers  that  they  existed  ; but  bar- 
ring this  class,  which  is  not  now  overwhelmingly 
large  and  is  decreasing  from  year  to  year,  we 
should  think  this  subject  would  interest  every 
person,  imbued  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age. 

We  have  not  received  the  last  number  of  Cur- 
rent Literature  though  it  has  been  out  for  nearly 
a month,  in  fact  we  are  lamenting  the  late  arrival 
of  two  numbers  of  this  estimable  magazine. 

Werner  s Magazine  is  as  prompt  in  its  appear- 
ance as  it  is  bright  and  entertaining  in  the  matter 
it  contains,  and  we  welcome  it  most  heartily  for 
both  reasons.  Among  other  more  pretentious  arti- 
cles, it  contains  one  that  ought  to  prove  of  interest 
to  many,  especially,  those  studying  the  history  of 
music.  It  is  entitled  “ Palestrina’s  Saving  the 
Art  of  Music  ” and  tells  in  rather  a clever  manner 
how  the  great  Palestrina  saved  music  from  total 
annihilation,  and,  what  we  esteem  him  for  most 
of  all,  confined  the  Gregorian  chant  to  the  strict 
limits  binding  it  at  the  present  day. 
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If  Short  Stories  contained  just  twice  the  number 
of  stories  that  it  actually  does,  we  should  rest 
content  when  we  had  finished  reading  them,  but, 
as  it  is,  we  always  wish  for  more.  “ A Set  of 
Billiard  Balls,”  “The  Blue  Veil”  and  “Hue 
and  Cry,”  are  worthy  of  especial  notice.  “ The 
Guest,”  is  the  weirdest  and  withal  the  prettiest, 
very  short  story,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  in  some  time. 

Many  of  our  College  friends  consumed  so  much 
time  in  donning  their  Christmas  attire  that  we 
did  not  catch  a glimpse  of  them  until  nearly  a 
month  of  the  new  year  had  passed  us.  If  time 
and  space  permitted  we  would  like  to  enter  into 
detail  in  our  criticism  of  the  extraordinary  efforts 
of  our  friends — efforts  attended  with  the  greatest 
success — but  both  are  limited,  so  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a general  bestowal  of  praise. 
We  trust,  too,  that  the  sincerity  of  our  praise  will 
atone  for  our  tardiness  in  bestowing  it. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple  is  always  bright,  instruct- 
ive and  interesting,  and  its  latest  numbers  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule  it  has  made  for  itself.  We 
hope  all  our  friends  will  pardon  us  for  making  an 
exception  of  The  Purple  by  bestowing  special  praise 
upon  one  of  the  stories  contained  in  its  Christmas 
number.  “A  Christmas  Dinner,”  in  our  humble 
opinion,  is  the  cleverest  story  the  present  school 
year  has  seen  in  any  college  paper,  and  ranks  very 
favorably  with  the  best  productions  of  the  more 
pretentious  periodicals.  “An  Ode,”  read  by  the 
composer  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  city  of 
Worcester  to  Dr.  Conaty,  the  Rector-elect  of  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington,  is  very  fine, 
while  the  essay  on  “The  Jesuit  Relations”  is 
worthy  of  notice. 

Are  we  too  late  with  our  congratulations  to 
The  Stylus  ? We  hope  not ! You  look  far  more 
aristocratic  in  the  new  dress  and  we  hope  you  will 
not  be  daunted  by  the  extra  work  required,  and 
the  innumerable  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
maintaining  a paper  of  such  size  and  importance. 

And  still  the  new  dresses  appear  ! The  Villanova 
Monthly  has  followed  a very  wise  lead  and  boasts 
now  an  “up-to-date”  magazine  form.  We  con- 
gratulate the  editors  on  their  taste  and  keen  busi- 
ness judgment,  and  wish  them  success  beyond  ex- 
pectation. 

While  he  is  in  temporary  retirement  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  complimenting  the  versatile,  in- 
defatigable Editor-in-Chief,  Exchange  Editor,  and 
chief  contributor  to  the  Abbey  Student , who,  besides 
these  qualities,  boasts,  as  a side  issue,  wonderful 
dramatic  ability  and  a prominent  place  on  the 
“Roll  of  Honor.” 

The  Mountaineer  has  a timely  editorial  upon 
“Catholic  Students  at  Non-Catholic  Colleges;” 
also  a well  written  essay  upon  “ Edgar  Allan  Poe.” 
It  contains  besides  a well  merited  criticism  of  a 
senseless  speech  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer, 
President  of  the  Public  Educational  Society  of 
New  York. 

As  usual,  the  Niagara  Index  surpasses  all  its 


contemporaries  of  the  colleges,  with  its  editorials. 
The  editor  handles  topics  of  the  day  with  the  pre- 
cision and  ability  of  a professional  journalist. 

We  are  almost  afraid  to  say  anything  about  our 
Southern  friends,  the  editors  of  the  Salve  Regina , 
on  account  of  our  utter  failure,  in  our  attempt  to 
win  the  favor  and  good  will  of  other  ladies  not 
quite  so  far  South.  We  have  wanted  to  compli- 
ment you  upon  several  occasions  but  were  pre- 
venteef;  space  was  limited  and  we  could  not  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  only  a few  words. 

Your  paper  is  always  bright  and  interesting  and 
under  your  management  we  feel  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  among  the  best  of  the  exchanges  that 
come  to  our  desk.  There  is  but  one  thing  wanting, 
but  I suppose  it  will  appear  with  your  last  number 
— the  frame  will  be  all  ready  when  it  arrives. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  ex-editor 
of  the  Dial,  is  now  fully  awake,  and  appreciates 
the  favor  conferred  by  our  criticism.  But  he 
should  not  indulge  in  faulty  rhetoric  at  our  ex- 
pense. If  he  compares  us  to  great  Jove  (save  the 
mark !)  why  does  he  insinuate  that  we  have  a 
“big”  brother?  We  have  been  looking  up  our 
mythology  lately  to  see  if  we  had  not  overlooked 
some  bits  of  information,  but  have  so  far  signally 
failed  to  find  a brother  of  Jove  who  was  “ bigger  ” 
than  himself. 

The  Mt.  St.  Mary  s Record  criticises  us  rather 
severely  for  our  remarks  upon  the  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  the  “ Local  ” columns  in  college 
papers  and  advises  us  to  enliven  our  pages  “ by  a 
little  dash  of  fun  here  and  there.”  We  feel  inclined 
to  take  their  advice  with  becoming  seriousness, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  convinced  of  the 
error  of  our  ways.  Joking,  when  done  to  order, 
is  very  serious  business  and  it  is  our  experience 
that  it  becomes  most  funereal  when  done  in  the 
“ Local  ” column.  About  three  out  of  every  thirty 
of  the  concoctions  labeled  jokes  are  sufficiently 
witty  to  entitle  them  to  the  space  they  occupy. 
We  would  merely  insist  that  “ Locals  ” should  not 
be  given  a prominent  place,  not  that  they  be  ex- 
cluded altogether,  and  then  outsiders  can  read  the 
literary  productions  of  a paper  without  having  to 
read  several  pages  of  doubtful,  far  fetched,  moth- 
eaten  jokes,  before  they  reach  anything  of  interest. 
We  have  always  admired  the  Record  for  this  very 
quality,  namely,  its  unerring  judgment  in  toning 
“ Locals  ’’  and  its  charity  in  concealing  them. 

We  extend  the  heartiest  greeting  to  Our  Aiwa 
Mater,  our  latest  arrival  among  the  exchanges.  It 
comes  from  St.  Ignatius  College,  Riverview, 
Sydney,  in  far  distant  Australia,  and  ranks  with 
the  best  of  our  college  papers,  both  as  to  size 
and  matter.  We  wish  its  editors  the  best  and 
brightest  of  everything. 

The  Clongownianis  with  us  again,  bright  and  in- 
teresting, yet  as  sedate  and  dignified  as  a paper 
from  Clongowes  Wood  College  should  be.  From 
the  pictures  it  contains  it  seemed  to  the  writer 
that  Clongowes  students  of  to-day  are  younger 
and  smaller  than  they  were  in  the  school  year  of 
’88-89.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a Cion-- 
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gownian  during  that  year,  and  his  recollection  is 
that  the  captain  of  the  lower  line,  of  which  he  was 
a member,  was  as  big  a man  as  the  present  cap- 
tain of  the  house.  Tom  Crean  and  Louis  Magee 
were  both  lower  line  men  in  that  year. 

So  many  complimentary  remarks  have  been 
passed  upon  your  beauty,  brains  and  disposition, 
ladies  ol  the  Leaflets , that  to  be  complimentary 
would  be  to  be  trite,  very  trite.  We  haven’t 
framed  your  picture  as  yet  because  the  rest  of  the 
staff — our  estimable  body  of  that  name— think  it 
belongs  to  them.  To  prove  their  mistake  the  pic- 
ture has  been  kept  under  lock  and  key.  We 
fancy  the  class  of  ’98,  though  we  always  did  admire 
people  of  business  ; but  if  we  had  to  expi'ess  a 
preference  we  think  we  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
ex-editor,  for  many  reasons,  the  poorest  of  which 
is,  perhaps,  that  she  passes  judgment  upon  us. 
Our  thanks  are  due,  and  we  present  them  to  the 
“ Editorial  staff  of  1896  ” for  its  kindness. 

Among  our  other  exchanges  we  note  with 
pleasure  : The  Ozvl,  The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic, 
the  Agneiian  Monthly , the  Polytechnic  ( Troy J,  The 
Polytechnic  (Brooklyn ),  The  Cadet , The  Sentinel,  the 
Mt.  St.  Joseph' s Collegian,  The  University  Monthly,  the 
St.  Xavier's  Monthly,  the  Stonyhurst  Magazine,  The 
Trinity  Tablet,  The  Lafayette,  The  De  La  Salle,  The 
Collegian,  The  College  Student,  the  Beaumont  Review, 
the  George/ oivn  College  Journal,  The  Abbey  Student, 
the  A.  V.  C.  Student,  The  Viatorian,  The  Victorian , St. 
Vincent's  Journal, The  Nero  World, The  Pilgrim  of  Our 
Lady  of  Martyrs,  Our  Young  People,  The  Chi  lei,  1 he 
N or t Invest  Revieiv  Emmanuel,  'The  Beauties  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Literature,  The  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  St.  Joseph' s School  Day  Gleanings. 

John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97. 


NEW  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  ETC. 


PASSING  SHADOWS.  By  Anthony  York. 
Published  by  Benziger  Brothers,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  Price  $1.25. 
The  plot  is  rather  well  worn,  but  with  no  un- 
common skill  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  giving 
it  a brand  new  dress,  an  alluring  appearance  that 
cannot  fail  to  attract  and  interest.  Briefly  told, 
the  story  runs  as  follows  : Mr.  Crystal,  a man  of 
moderate  means,  living  down  town  on  the  east 
side  of  New  York  City,  has  a charming  wife  and 
two  very  sweet  daughters,  one  of  whom,  in  ac- 
cordance with  popular  requirements  is  a blonde, 
the  other  a dark  brunette ; the  blonde  is  called 
Agnes,  while  her  dark  haired  sister  bears  the 
name  of  Gabrielle.  Agnes  is  to  enter  a Convent 
in  a few  years ; Gabrielle  is  to  remain  in  the 
world. 

As  Gabrielle  passes  from  maidenhood  to  the 
dignified  estate  of  a young  lady,  she  discovers 
that  she  is  in  love  with  Jack  Fulton,  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  that  played  with  her  when  she  was 
a baby.  The  rest  of  the  story — in  fact  the  whole 
story — is  but  a development  of  her  passion  for 
John  Fulton.  He  sees  her  only  as  the  child  he 
used  to  fondle  and  amuse  ; and  though  she  pleases 


him  immensely,  she  has  not  awakened  love  in  his 
breast.  They  go  to  the  country  for  a vacation, 
and  while  there  meet  Horace  Bryce,  an  employee 
of  the  city  post  office,  where  Jack  is  employed  as 
a carrier.  Bryce  becomes  infatuated  with  Ga- 
brielle, and  she,  for  divers  reasons,  encourages 
him  ; but  later  on  Jack  awakes  to  the  fact  that  he 
loves  Gabrielle  and  she  dismisses  her  other  ad- 
mirer. Jack  and  Gabrielle  become  engaged, 
when — this  step  too,  is  demanded  by  popular 
tradition — Jack  mislays  a valuable  letter.  The 
letter  is  stolen  from  him,  but  he  is  convicted  for 
the  theft  and  sent  to  prison ; when  an  industrious, 
grateful  boy,  whose  mother  had  been  tended  on 
her  death  bed  by  Agnes  Crystal,  jumps  into  the 
breach,  finds  the  real  thief  and  the  story  ends 
happily. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  work  we  do  not 
admire,  though,  as  a whole,  it  is  to  be  commended. 
The  characters  have  a want  of  stability;  and 
though  the  plot  is  well  conceived,  the  different 
parts  that  develop  it,  do  not  fit  closely  enough  to 
each  other — there  is  too  little  connection  between 
them.  In  our  opinion,  the  two  strongest,  best 
drawn  characters,  are  Clara  Harkins  and  Horace 
Bryce.  The  treatment  of  Clara  Harkins,  though 
harsh,  is  natural  enough,  but  we  do  not  approve  of 
the  manner  in  which  Gabrielle  plays  fast  and  loose 
with  Florace  Bryce,  and  then,  afterwards,  makes 
him  responsible  for  his  rejection  at  her  hands  ; nor 
do  we  think  it  adds  to  the  beauty  or  strength  of 
the  story  to  have  Bryce,  infuriated  by  jealousy, 
stand  idly  by,  while  an  innocent  man  goes  to 
prison.  It  is  an  improbable  incident,  and  serves 
only  to  degrade  one  of  the  finest,  noblest  charac- 
ters the  novel  contains. 

“Daylight  is  Waning” — A Lullaby — By  Anna 

C.  Futterer.  Published  by  Edward  Futterer, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  uncommonly  sweet  Lullaby  with  a very 
pretty  refrain.  Arranged  for  Soprano.  Very 
pretty  song  for  parlor. 


ESTABLISHED  l8l8. 


BROOKS  BROS., 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


FALL  AND  WINTER,  1896-97. 

Our  present  season’s  stock  is  now  ready  in 
all  departments.  For  clothing  to  order  a full  line 
of  Scotch  Fancies,  Isle  of  Harris  and  other  home- 
spuns— plain  and  mixture  lambs-wool,  etc.,  from 
the  best  London  Jobbers. 

Our  ready-made  stock  shows  the  usual  season’s 
changes  in  style — some  novelties  in  the  way  of 
trim,  and  especially  an  avoidance  of  the  exagger- 
ations of  fashions  so  often  found  in  lower  grades 
of  Ready-made  garments. 

Catalogues,  samples,  and  rules  for  self-meas- 
urement will  be  sent  on  application. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


The  Bicycle  Tires  now  manufactured  by  us 
are  known  as 

~»NEWT0N  TIRES 

ingle  and  Double  Tube 

EASY  RIDING  AND  SERVICEABLE, 

THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 


New  York  Office,  103  Reade  Street. 
London  Agency,  - 7 Hatton  Garden. 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Avenue, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


VICTOR  DACENAIS, 

French  and  American  Ice  Cream 

m FINE  FRENCH  CONFECTIONERY. 

1870  THIRD  AVENUE,  M W 

1958  THIRD  AVENUE,  INI*  li 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 


F.  D.  Herbermann. 


A.  J.  Herbermann. 


REPAIR  DEROTS. 


G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 


103  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

880  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
60  WASHINGTON  AYENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
MIDLAND  CYCLE  & SUPPLY  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

314  Washington  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


GO  r<>  C.  STENLINO, 
THE  • COLLEGE  • BARBER, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  near  the  Fordham  Station. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


EIMER  & AMEND, 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


205, 201,  209  £21 1 THIRD  AV 


ENUE, 


Corner  of  i8th  Street,  NTE/TV  '5TOI2-KI. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin  and 
Meissen  Porcelain;  Purest  Hammered  Platinum;  Balances  and 
Weights;  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological  Apparatus; 
Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


Steam,  Water  Heating 
and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 


Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 


Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 
and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
all  classes  of 
Buildings. 


Mulhern  Steam  Heating  Co., 

401  West  59th  Street, 


Repairing 

in  all  its  branches. 


NEW  YORK. 


F.  DEACON, 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

Jeweler  and  Diamond  Setter, 


No.  12  MAIDEN  LANE, 


Near  Broadway, 


NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

Wholesale  Grocers, 

No.  I 8 1 West  Street, 

James  Olwell. 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan.  NiEW  YORK. 

Marcus  J.  MqLoughlin. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

111!  AND  DRESSED  POULTRl, 

89  and  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton_Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


t^EV.  SUPE^IO^S 


Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies, 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  HEIDE. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  and  16  Harrison  St,,  and  1/9  Franklin  St„  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference;  ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

W.  K.  NORTHALL, 

613  Kingsbridge  Road,  Cor.  Highbridge  Road, 
FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK. 


Repaired  and  Built  to  Order.  Full  Line  of  Sundries. 


**  4#  <~r 
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MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

ifHOTPGfo^HlC  ©0?P5_ 

Six  doors  W.  of  B’way,  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PICS’  FEET 
SAUSAGES,  ETC. 


Foot  of  East  128th  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


A.  GROGAN,  M anager. 


Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


St.  Joseph  s Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lin  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 

NOLEN  & SHLJTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 

BiAITiLMiAS. 

Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 

227  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


DR.  H.  H.  SISSON, 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College, 

Downtown  Office,  503  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON, 

EAST  14th  STREET,  Cor.  5th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 

S.  STINER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

357,  358  and  359  Wastsinjjton  Fish  Market, 
NEW  YOTUt. 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  Beverages, 


OAttUtl  m WtJ>/>oc/r. 
tomMj.it/NOiek 

■ #*4**xvcw* 


304  fifty  Ave.- 

AfewYork. 


119  EAST  124th  STREET 


ADAMS  & CO., 

SVferrs  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 

Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc., 

6th  Avenue,  between  21st  and  22d  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 

CPECIAL  QUTFITTERS 


TO 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 


IN 

Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  require- 
ments, in  fact  everything  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Line. 
Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches. 
Gymnasiums  and  Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  1893. 
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. BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT 

David  Mayer  Brewing  Co. 


Solicits  your  order  for 


Lager  Beer, 

Domestic  & Bavarian  Process, 

ALES  and  PORTER. 


Address  Orders 


1 235  Fulton  Avenue,  - New  York  City. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.:  A.  1893, 


CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


~W~  DVl  _ "W"  OOD, 

23' WEST  125th  ST.,  — new  york. 


RIDABOOK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney. 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 


MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Established  1847.  Near  Broadway,  NE"W^  YOR/K. 

Official  Outfitters  for  St . John's  College . 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

M3  Produce  Ex. 


HEADQUARTERS 


. . . FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  . . . 


COPYRIGHTS. 

CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT  ? For  a 

BP’.TPb  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
1*1  UNN  ifc  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  vears’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions stfictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cos.,  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a year.  Single 
copies,  25  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  seoure  contracts.  Address 
IRiNN  * co„  new  Yoke,  361  Broadway. 


MUSIC  and  MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

OUR  STOCK  OF  STOCK  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BAY  STATE 

MANDOLINS,  GUITARS,  BANJOS,  ZITHERS,  FLUTES 
and  CLARINETS 

Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  Country 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

C.  H.  DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY.  (18th  ST,)  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  1893. 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 


X.  STOUTENBOROUGH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


....WOOLENS.... 


F4os.  498  and  500  Broadway, 

Cor.  Grand  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  House,  Cor.  Court  and  Pearl  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Tajjsstrg  Fainting 


MADE  EASY  FOR  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 

By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study , outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

j£^”_An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixty  sub- 
jects, with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application. 

F.  f.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO, 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York, 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ARTISTS’  MATERIALS,  PAINTS,  FINE 

varnishes. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hotel  and  Steamship  Supplies. 

Nos.  270  & 272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 


fflcPARTLJNO  & O’FLAHERTY, 

Stli  Ave.,  bet.  YOth  and  list  Sis., 

DI(Yp  FAMC^OODfr 

Hon  Fnmisli!  and  Upholster}, 


WIGS  • AND  * MAKING-UP 

are:  furnished  the  principal  dramatic 

AND  OPERATIC  SOCIETIES,  BY  .... 

CLOTH , COYLE  & DEU7 SCHMAHN , 

20  West  27th  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
(within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 


KELLY  & POWER, 

emission  Beelers  in  Frnit  anil  Profluce, 

No.  141  West  Street,  Hew  York. 

M.  KELLY.  Telephone  Call,  J.  J.  POWER, 

231  Washington  St.  4016  Cortlandt  St. 

Catholic  Novels  by  American  Authors. 

Mr.  Billy  Buttons.  By  Walter  Lecky.  i2mo,  cloth $1.25 

The  Vocation  of  Edward  Conway.  By  M.  F.  Egan.  i2mo, 

cloth * $1.25 

A Woman  of  Fortune.  By  Christian  Reid.  i2mo,  cloth.  $1.25 
Passing  Shadows.  By  Anthony  Yqrke.  i2mo,  cloth $1.25 

BENZIGER  liKOTHEKS, 

NEW  YORK:  CINCINNATI!  CHICAGO' 

36  & 38  BARCLAY  ST.  343  MAIN  ST.  178  MONROE  ST. 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 

Sweaters  in  great  variety* 

M.  JB  BIGGANE, 

DEALER  IN 

LIVE  and  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

GAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

ELDRED  & HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

Irvin  Haley,  f NEW  YORK. 

JAMES  S.  BARRON.  WM.  H.  BARRON. 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  & CO.. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

Rope,  Cord,  Twine,  Wicking, 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  &C-, 
WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

41  Chambers  St.,  and  2 Hudson  St., 

P.  O.  Box  2726.  NEW  YORK. 


1841-1896. 


SCIENCE  HALL. 


JUNIORS’  HALL. 


JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 


Fordham,  New  York. 


On  Harlem  Railroad , between  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  So  and 

JESUIT  FATHERS, 


University,  College 


7 


Academic  and  Preparatory  Classes, 

Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 

Military  Drill  by  an  Army  Officer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM. 


IT*  JOHN’S  HALL-  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


APPLY  TO 

THOMAS  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.J. 

President, 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  87  TREMONT. 


THE  FACULTY  BUILDING  AND  SENIORS’  HALL. 


John  Polhemus  Printing  Company,  isi  Fulton  Street,  N,  Y. 


Vol.  XV. 


March,  1897. 


No.  6 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


T7ATHER  CAMPBELL’S  splendid  address 
I’  to  the  St.  John’s  College  Alumni  at  their 
recent  banquet,  marks  him  as  a man  of 
commanding  intellect,  of  original  thought  and  of 
wide  study.  It  infuses  hope  into  the  truest  friends 
of  education.  Its  basic  principle  is  the  biblical 
axiom  that  ‘ the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.’  It  demonstrates  that  the  vital  pur- 
pose of  education  is  the  perfection  of  men,  not  the 
mastery  of  nature.  It  builds  the  conviction  that 
eventually  the  minds  trained  to  distinguish  truth 
and  to  love  justice,  will  control  the  destinies  of 
this  Republic.”  These  words  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
vieiv  in  its  issue  of  February  27th  comprise  but  one 
of  the  many  favorable  opinions  passed  upon  our 
Rev.  President’s  scholarly  speech.  It  has  spread 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
and  Fordham  is  justly  proud  of  her  talented 
Rector. 

On  the  evening  of  February  27th,  Gen.  Martin 
T.  McMahon,  ’55,  delivered  before  a large  audi- 
ence in  the  College  Hall  a very  interesting  lecture 
on  the  subject,  “ The  Battle  of  Gettysburg.”  He 
narrated  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  a participator,  the  positions  and 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces  engaged  in  that 
memorable  struggle.  So  vivid  was  the  portrayal 
of  Pickett’s  famous  charge  on  the  third  day,  that 
we  seemed  indeed  transported  to  the  field  with  its 
crash  of  shot  and  shell,  its  shrieks  and  moans  of 
the  wounded,  and  all  the  other  horrors  of  the 
dreadful  carnage.  In  fact  the  whole  lecture 
seemed  to  resemble  in  a certain  way  the  great 
fight.  The  calm  and  stately  flow  of  the  opening 
pages ; the  fiery  burst  of  eloquence  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  terrible  moments  of  Pickett’s 
charge ; and  again  the  tranquil  flow  of  the  nar- 
rative to  the  end  ; this,  it  seemed  to  me,  might 
well  represent  Gettysburg  with  its  two  days  of 
indecisive  and  desultory  fighting  followed  by  the 
fierce  climax,  and  the  last  shots  of  the  retreating 
enemy. 


“ The  Bookmakers  of  Antiquity  ” formed  the 
topic  of  Prof.  Chas.  Herberman’s  discourse  in  the 
College  Hall  on  the  evening  of  March  12th.  The 
Professor  explained  and  made  clear  from  the  early 
ages  of  Egyptian  civilization  the  development  of 
the  art  of  bookmaking  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection. He  illustrated  the  papyrus  plant  from 
which  the  first  paper  was  made  ; the  scrolls  on 
which  the  ancients  used  to  write ; the  codex  of  the 
later  Romans  ; and  finally  the  development  of  the 
unwieldy  volumes  of  the  medieval  scholar  into  the 
compact  books  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Though 
the  subject  in  itself  might  appear  somewhat  dry 
and  uninteresting,  the  lecturer  retained  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  in  a remarkable  degree.  He 
showed  himself,  from  his  knowledge  of  intricate 
details  at  the  same  time  perfectly  conversant  with 
his  matter,  and  an  antiquarian  of  extraordinary 
merit.  The  electric  lantern  was  used  to  good 
effect  in  throwing  on  the  screen  photographs  of 
many  curious  manuscrips  of  older  days,  helping 
materially  to  elucidate  several  points  of  the  lecture, 

The  gentlemen  who  will  deliver  the  addresses  at 
the  graduation  ceremonies  on  Commencement 
Day,  June  23d,  have  been  adjudged  to  be  Messrs. 
J.  Frank  Quinlan,  L.  P.  Monahan,  Jno.  T.  Delaney 
and  George  V.  Grainger.  The  first  named  three 
will  have  as  the  theme  of  their  addresses,  “ Ford- 
ham  and  its  Literary  Surroundings,”  treating  of 
poetry,  history,  oratory  and  novel  writing  in  their 
connection  with  the  home  of  the  College.  Mr. 
Grainger  will  deliver  the  valedictory. 

“ Hamlet  ” is  under  preparation  for  production 
in  the  College  theatre  on  the  evening  of  Rector’s 
Day,  which  falls  this  year  early  in  the  month  of 
Ma)o  The  principal  parts  have  been  distributed 
to  the  various  members  of  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion as  follows  ; Mr.  Jos.  A.  Kelley,  ’9 7,  will  play 
the  title  role,  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark ; Mr. 
Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97,  will  impersonate 
Laertes  ; Mr.  J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98,  will  appear  as 
Horatio  ; while  the  part  of  the  first  grave-digger 
will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Gerald  Barry,  ’98  ; Reynaldo, 
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a character  to  which  the  lines  assigned  in  the 
original  to  Ophelia  have  been  given,  will  be  taken 
by  Air.  J.  F.  Gaynor,  ’9 7.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
association  have  a great  task  before  them,  but  we 
rest  confident  with  the  assurance  of  a presentation 
that  will  do  honor  to  themselves,  to  the  society 
and  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  Public  Debate,  to  be  given  by  the  junior 
members  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  will  take 
place  probably  April  28th.  It  has  been  authori- 
tatively announced  that  the  following  question 
will  be  discussed,  “ Is  an  Arbitration  Treaty  with 
any  European  nation  either  Expedient  or  Feas- 
ible?” It  is  also  decided  that  Messrs.  J.  V.  Dun- 
levy  and  John  Byrne  will  uphold  the  cause  of 
arbitration,  while  Messrs.  Corbett  and  J.  T.  Ma- 
son will  endeavor  to  show  the  superiority  of 
the  present  system.  These  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  their  confreres,  the  devotees  of  the  dram- 
atic art,  have  worthy  examples  to  emulate  ; but 
from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  gentle- 
men’s abilities  we  believe  the  debate  by  the 
present  junior  members  will  equal  those  of  former 
years. 

A disputation  on  the  theses  of  cosmology,  as 
contained  in  Fr.  Jouin’s  Metaphysics,  will  occupy 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  Seniors  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  24th.  Mr.  Geo.  V.  Grainger  will 
hold  the  fort  against  the  combined  attack  of 
Messrs.  Kelley  and  Martin.  Mr.  L.  P.  Monahan 
will  defend  against  the  objections  of  Messrs. 
Murphy  and  Crosas.  These  gentlemen  will  carry 
on  their  argumentation  in  the  Latin  language.  In 
addition  there  will  be  an  innovation  in  the  way  of 
an  English  disputation  on  the  scholastic  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  corporeal  bodies.  The  system  of 
prime  matter  and  substantial  form  will  be  upheld 


by  Mr.  J.T.  Delaney,  against  whom  Messrs.  Mul- 
holland  and  Quinlan  will  propose  objections. 
Essays  on  pertinent  topics  will  also  be  read  by 
other  members  of  the  senior  class. 

An  addition  to  the  schedule  of  the  Fordham 
Baseball  Team  which  was  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Monthly  has  been  secured  by  the 
management.  This  addition  is  a game  with  Cor- 
nell University  to  be  played  at  Fordham  on  May 
27th.  There  have  been  some  slight  changes  made 
in  the  dates  of  other  games,  but  these  will  be 
announced  in  due  time.  Out-door  practice,  on 
account  of  the  exceptionally  fine  weather,  has 
already  begun  ; and  the  men  in  training  show  a 
most  remarkable  degree  of  proficiency,  all  of 
which  goes  to  prove  what  we  have  asserted  pre- 
viously, that  the  Fordhams  of  1897  will  be  the 
equals  of  any  of  their  predecessors. 

Following  up  the  custom  of  recent  years, 
Washington’s  Birthday  witnessed  a series  of  ex- 
citing athletic  events  run  off  in  the  Seniors’  gym- 
nasium. Lack  of  space  will  not  permit  an  extended 
or  in  any  way  detailed  account  of  the  different 
races,  etc.  Consequently  we  present  merely  a 
synopsis,  including  only  the  winners  of  the  chief 
events.  The  twenty-yard  dash  was  won  by  J. 
Frank  Quinlan,  ’97,  in  a spirited  contest.  The 
fence  vault  was  won  easily  by  Jere.  V.  Dunlevy, 
’98,  who  also  carried  off  the  palm  of  victory  for  his 
class  in  the  standing  broad  jump,  as  well  as  in  the 
standing  hop,  step  and  jump.  Harry  P.  Downes, 
1900,  proved  victorious  in  the  running  high  jump. 
The  first  position  in  the  running  broad  jump  was 
captured  by  J.  F.  Quinlan,  ’97.  The  class  of  ’98 
carried  off  the  greatest  number  of  points  won, 
closely  followed  by  the  class  of  ’97. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


THE  study  of  the  poetry  contained  in  the  in- 
spired books  is  one  which  was  not  taken  up 
until  within  comparatively  recent  years. 
For  centuries  it  seemed  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  Scriptures  were  simply  the  word  of  God, 
divine  in  every  respect  and  devoid  of  everytning 
human.  The  fact  that  the  inspired  writers  were 
men  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  strong  passions  and 
human  interests,  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
Finally  however,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  students  of  profane  literature  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  analysing  the  Old 
Testament,  considered  not  in  its  religious  aspect 
but  simply  as  poetry. 

The  first  noteworthy  investigator  was  Robert 
Lowth,  a professor  of  poetry"  at  Oxford.  His 
works  dealt  mainly  with  the  art  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  the  principal  features  of  its  outward 
form,  as  for  instance  the  use  of  figures,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  rhythm  employed.  He  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom  of  this  study,  which  he  may  be 
said  to  have  inaugurated,  that’the  Old  Testament, 


considered  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  may 
be  discussed  and  criticised  freely,  not  only  with- 
out detriment  to  the  sublime  religion  contained 
therein,  but  even  with  the  result  of  increasing  our 
wonder  and  admiration  for  the  Sacred  Book. 

But  though  Lowth’s  work  did  much  for  the 
subject,  he  did  not  view  it  in  the  same  broad  light 
as  some  of  his  successors.  Herder,  for  instance, 
a German  poet  and  philosopher,  passes  over  the 
art  and  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  delves  into 
its  spirit.  While  Lowth  imagines  the  power  of  the 
Bible  to  affect  men’s  minds  is  “ proportional  to  its 
conformity  to  the  true  rules  of  poetic  art,”  Herder 
holds  the  broad  and  correct  view  that  the  power 
of  poetry  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  “ speaks  from  the 
heart  and  to  the  heart,”  and  that  in  order  to  be 
affected  by  a poem  we  must  feel  the  same  emotion 
the  author  felt.  In  his  endeavors  to  show  under 
what  influences  and  in  what  spirit  the  Hebrew 
poets  sung,  Herder  was  obliged  to  take  up  the 
history  of  their  nation  to  discover  as  far  as 
possible  the  poetic  capabilities  of  their  language, 
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their  customs  and  characteristics,  and  their  ideas 
on  poetry.  He  was  successful  in  bringing  to  light 
many  facts,  which  enabled  him  to  interpret  and 
explain  more  clearly  the  Old  Testament  poetry. 
The  Hebrew  language  he  considers  the  most 
poetic  of  all  languages.  For  poetry  consists 
largely  of  action  and  delineation  which  require  a 
great  wealth  and  variety  of  verbs ; and  Herder 
calls  Hebrew  “ a very  abyss  of  verbs.”  Besides, 
the  language  possesses  a wonderful  variety  of 
specific  terms.  For  example,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment alone  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  botanical  names, and  there  are  as  many  words 
relating  to  sea  and  water  as  are  contained  in  the 
whole  English  language,  including  all  our  techni- 
cal and  colloquial  terms.  The  Hebrew  language 
is  therefore  one  eminently  fitted  to  express  poeti- 
cal thoughts. 

To  a person  accustomed  only  to  the  modern 
forms  of  poetry  it  does  not  readily  appear  that 
there  is  any  form  of  poetry  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Rhythm  is  a necessary  accompaniment  of  true 
poetic  writing.  Now,  there  is  the  rhythm  of 
quantity,  by  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry 
was  governed,  and  the  rhythm  of  accent,  which  is 
used  by  nearly  all  modern  languages.  But  the 
Semitic  nations  employ  a rhythm  in  their  poetical 
writings  entirely  different  from  either  of  the  kinds 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Their  rhythm  is 
not  the  regular  rise  and  fall  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  or  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  ; 
but  consists  in  a certain  cadence  of  ideas. 

This  style  of  poetry,  like  our  modern  syllabic 
rhythm,  admits  of  many  variations,  only  we  must 
consider  in  this  case,  sentences  instead  of  syllables, 
and  sense  instead  of  sound.  One  variety  consists 
in  a repetition  of  the  same  idea  in  two  succeeding 
sentences  and  has  been  called  the  “ parallel  dis- 
tich.” The  following  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
is  a good  example  : 

“ Give  not  sleep  to  thine  eyes, 

Nor  slumber  to  thine  eyelids.’’ 

A form  analogous  to  this  has  been  called  the 
“synonymous  distich,”  in  which  two  similar  ideas 
are  placed  one  after  another,  as  these  three  from 
the  book  of  Job  : 

“ There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

And  the  weary  be  at  rest. 

There  the  prisoners  are  at  rest  together, 

They  hear  not  the  taskmaster’s  voice. 

Small  and  great  are  there  the  same, 

And  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master.” 

Another  kind  of  distich,  called  the  “ antithetical 
distich,”  places  two  contrary  sentences  after  each 
other.  The  following  examples  are  from  Samuel: 

“ Mighty  bowmen  are  cast  down, 

And  the  stumbling  gird  on  strength. 

The  full  hire  themselves  for  bread, 

And  the  hungry  keep  holiday.” 

There  is  also  another  form  similar  to  this  last  in 
which  a single  sentence  is  divided  into  two  anti- 
thetical parts,  such  as  the  following  : 

“ Howsitteth  she  alone  | the  populous  city  ! 

Is  she  become  a widow  | who  was  properous  among  nations. 
A prince  among  provinces  | is  become  a vassal.” 
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The  foregoing  varieties  of  rhythm  are  only  the 
simpler  forms  in  which  Hebrew  poetry  was 
written.  Besides  the  distichs,  or  two-line  stan- 
zas, as  we  may  call  them,  we  distinguish  groups  or 
stanzas  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  lines,  in  which 
each  line  may  be  said  to  rhyme  (by  some  relation 
of  sense,  not  of  sound)  with  some  other  line  or 
lines  in  the  stanza.  Thus  a great  number  of  com- 
binations may  be  formed,  and  it  is  now  believed 
that  almost  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  composed  of  regular  stanzas. 

But  the  mere  form  of  the  poetry  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  which  we  are  unfamiliar,  does  not  hold 
half  the  charm  for  us  the  study  of  its  inmost  spirit 
possesses.  Still  we  cannot  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  this  poetry  without  a foreknowledge 
of  the  principles  which  governed  the  poetical 
writings  of  the  Hebrews,  and  some  idea  of  the 
chief  traits  of  the  Hebrew  character. 

The  Hebrews  were  an  intensely  religious  and 
emotional  race,  a characteristic  almost  universal 
among  the  eastern  nations.  Spiritual  things  so 
engrossed  their  attention  that  they  saw  in  nature 
only  the  symbolism  or  outward  expression  of  the 
spiritual  world.  For  them  it  was  not  necessary  to 
prove  from  reason  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
Socrates  did,  for  they  accepted  this  truth  implic- 
itly from  revelation,  and  why  should  they  attempt 
to  prove  scientifically  what  they  already  believed 
and  knew?  They  were  not  therefore  a scientific 
race.  They  saw  directly  in  natural  phenomena,  the 
power  of  God,  and  did  not  investigate  the  natural 
causes  which  are  His  instruments. 

As  a result  of  their  deep  religious  character 
they  were  very  meditative,  and  everything  eman- 
ating from  them  was  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
their  feelings.  Everything  in  nature  they  saw 
through  the  medium  of  the  emotions  produced  in 
themselves.  Thus,  when  the  leviathan  is  described 
we  learn  nothing  of  its  physical  appearance  but  see 
clearly  only  the  emotions  it  inspired  in  the  be- 
holder. 

Considering  the  universe  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Deity,  the  Flebrew  had  a strong  sympathy  for 
everything  in  nature.  This  sympathy  was  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  brute  creation,  but  even  to 
inanimate  objects.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
simple  little  song  of  the  women  drawing  water  at 
a fountain : 

“ Spring  up  O well ! (Sing  ye  to  it), 

Well  that  the  princes  digged, 

The  nobles  of  the  people  bored, 

With  the  sceptre  and  with  their  staves.” 

The  Hebrew  took  all  objects  into  his  affections 
and  imagined  everything  endowed  with  a certain 
life.  It  was  therefore  not  unnatural  to  describe 
the  oaks  of  Bashan  wailing  in  the  flames,  and  the 
cypresses  of  Lebanon  exulting  over  the  fall  of  the 
king  of  Babylon ; to  picture  the  hills  as  skipping 
and  clapping  their  hands,  the  sun  as  being 
ashamed,  the  moon  confounded,  and  the  earth 
“ reeling  to  and  fro  like  a drunkard.” 

Many  images  and  metaphors  therefore,  which  in 
our  poetry  would  be  considered  exaggerated,  are 
perfectly  natural  and  appropriate  in  Hebrew 
poetry. 
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Understanding  then  the  manner  in  which  the 
Hebrew  poets  used  metaphor  and  other  figures, 
and  how  all  their  poetry  is  tinged  by  the  influence 
of  their  religious  characters  and  passionate  feel- 
ings we  are  able  to  appreciate  fully  the  aesthetic 
beauties  of  the  poetry  which  sparkles  on  every 
page  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  even  with  all  the  beauties  contained  in  our 
English  version,  what  must  be  the  poetry  of  the 
original  text ! For  it  is  inevitable,  that  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  original,  many  artful  touches 
and  delicate  shades  of  feeling,  expressed  by  the 
subtle  manipulation  of  a phrase  or  of  a word, 
should  be  lost  in  translation.  And  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  loss  has  been  very  consider- 
able. For  as  the  Hebrew  is  far  richer  than  the 
English  in  specific  terms,  many  words  which  have 


a world  of  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  must  be  trans- 
lated into  commonplace  English,  entailing  great 
loss  of  the  beauty  of  the  ideas. 

Ruskin  has  taken  the  homely  translation  of  a 
verse  of  the  Psalms,  “ He  maketh  grass  to  grow 
upon  the  mountains,”  and  has  endeavored  to  show 
how  much  poetic  meaning  may  be  drawn  from 
those  words  so  simple  in  the  English.  His  de- 
scription of  the  mountain  grass  has  become 
classic.  If  we  can  only  rise  to  the  point  of  clearly 
understanding  the  full  poetic  meaning  the  in- 
spired writers  intended  to  convey,  as  Ruskin 
understood  it,  we  shall  realize  that  the  poetry  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  never  been  excelled  in 
ancient  or  modern  times. 

Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’99. 


ANALYSIS  OF  COLLINS’  DIRGE. 


IN  his  essays  on  the  British  poets  Neale  as- 
serts that  after  Jonson,  Milton,  and  Dry- 
den,  Collins  was  the  first  lyric  poet  Eng- 
land ever  produced.  At  first  sight  this  would 
seem  most  untrue.  Shall  we  place  him  above 
those  great  writers,  who  are  only  just  below  the 
three  eminent  poets  whom  we  have  named?  He 
hardly  appears  to  deserve  such  a position  ; but 
with  a view  to  obtaining  some  slight  idea  of  his 
power  and  beauty,  let  us  examine  his  little  poem 
entitled,  “ How  Sleep  the  Brave  ! ” 

First,  however,  one  word  of  its  author.  He 
was  born  in  Chichester,  England,  on  Christmas 
day,  1720.  Winchester  School  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versity shared  in  the  work  of  his  education,  and 
in  1746  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  odes.  He 
died  in  1756. 

Among  his  lyrics  is  found  the  little  poem  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak.  It  is  a dirge 
written  in  honor  of  those  brave  souls  who  were 
once  the  pride  and  glory  of  their  native  land. 
Briefly  told  the  substance  of  the  poem  is  this : 
How  peacefully  sleep  those  heroes  who  have 
died  amid  the  universal  blessings  of  their  fellow- 
men  ! When  spring  returns  each  year  to  cover 
their  graves  with  its  green,  the  sod  of  those 
mounds  shall  be  more  prized  and  glorious  than 
any  the  poet  has  as  yet  dreamt  of  in  his  wildest 
flight. 

Their  death  knell  rings  in  our  ears,  though  no 
mortal  hand  toll  the  bell  ; their  funeral  song  is 
heard,  though  no  poet’s  voice  be  raised  to  lament 
their  loss.  The  earth  in  which  they  lie  is  honored 
by  mankind,  and  for  a while  their  graves  hold 
captive  tl  e hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  come 
to  weep  over  their  dust. 

The  i j of  the  poetic  treatment  of  these 
thoughts,  beautiful  enough,  it  would  seem,  in 
themselves,  can  scarcely  be  well  expressed  in 
words.  We  can  only  appreciate  the  lines  on  read- 
ing them  again  and  again ; but  in  this  the  poem 
merely  resembles  all  the  great  lyrics  of  our  lan- 


guage, in  all  of  which  we  find  new  beauties  and 
new  pleasures  each  time  we  scan  their  lines.  Like 
Spenser,  Collins  abounds  in  abstractions.  “ The 
Poets’  Poet  ” was  his  favorite  author,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  great  master  has  come  down  to  him 
and  entered  fully  into  his  soul.  He  gives  to  airy 
nothings  a local  habitation  and  a name  ; but  he 
leaves  them  still  in  an  unbodied  state.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  want  of  dramatic  power  that  Col- 
lins gained  so  little  favor  among  his  countrymen 
while  he  lived.  It  was  no  effort  with  his  imagina- 
tion, to  picture  the  passions  as  so  many  living 
beings,  an  effect  he  has  accomplished  in  his  well 
known  ode.  On  this  account  we  follow  him  not 
so  easily,  and  realize  not,  at  first,  the  bold  but 
sublime  thoughts  he  offers  us.  The  present  dirge 
is  by  no  means  failing  in  this  beauty  and  power  of 
language  and  conception,  to  which  Collins’  genius 
so  readily  gave  birth. 

In  the  second  line  of  the  poem,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  composed  of  only  two  short  stanzas  of  six 
lines  each,  he  brings  before  us  the  vision  of 
“Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold.”  When  we 
have  once  caught  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  what  a 
picture  do  not  these  words  unfold  ? Can  we  not 
distinctly  see  the  gentle  maiden  coming  with  a 
spray  of  green  to  deck  the  graves  of  the  buried 
heroes  ? The  expression  “ dewy  fingers  ” is  so 
just  and  so  poetical  that  we  almost  despair  of 
being  able  to  fathom  the  depth  of  thought  con- 
tained therein. 

“ She  there  shall  dress  a sweeter  sod,” 
continues  the  poet, 

“Than  Fancys’  feet  have  ever  trod.” 

How  full  of  meaning  is  the  word  “ sweeter  ” 
when  thus  applied?  By  this  simple  metaphor, 
which,  at  first  sight  might  seem  badly  used,  the 
poet  has  given  a touch  to  his  line,  which  no  ex- 
alted figure,  however  just,  could  have  here  im- 
parted. Immediately  after  this  he  introduces 
another  of  his  bold  personifications  with  wonder- 
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ful  effect.  He  finds  not  the  least  difficulty  in  seiz- 
ing upon  the  ranging  power  of  the  imagination 
and  presenting  it  to  us  as  a living  being.  He  does 
it  so  naturally  and  with  such  strength  and  skill, 
that  we  admire  the  seeming  simplicity,  yet  are 
surprised,  on  examining  the  poet’s  thought,  to 
note  the  striking  boldness  of  the  expression. 

In  the  first  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza,  the 
author  plays  the  part  of  the  wizard,  conjuring  up 
“ fairy  hands  ” and  “ forms  unseen  ” as  easily  and 
as  naturally  as  if  that  were  his  ordinary  task ; but 
in  this  he  is  only  preparing  the  way  for  a remark- 
able personification  of  honor,  coming  as  a pilgrim 
gray,  to  bless  the  graves  of  the  hallowed  dead. 
We  are  not  allowed  time  to  drink  in  the  full 
beauty  of  this  idea  before  we  are  presented  with 
freedom  as  a hermit  weeping  silent  tears,  and 
chained  for  a while  to  the  tombs  of  the  brave. 

The  style  of  the  poet,  as  thus  seen,  is  peculiar, 
but  extremely  powerful.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
highest  flights  of  poetic  thought,  and  shows  won- 
derful strength  in  lyric  composition.  This  can  be 
more  clearly  seen  in  his  other  poems  but  surely 
clearly  enough  in  this. 

The  diction  is  figurative,  but  on  the  whole  the 
figures  are  rather  simple.  The  language  is  most 
pure.  In  the  entire  poem  only  two  words  of  for- 
eign origin  can  be  discovered.  In  this  Collins 
shows  his  true  poetic  sense,  for  “ lyrical  emotions 


of  every  kind,”  says  De  Quincy,  “ require  the 
Saxon  element  of  our  language,”  and  therefore  in 
our  present  poem  we  find  it  filling  every  available 
space. 

In  the  fifth  line  of  the  first  stanza,  there  is,  per- 
haps, as  fine  an  example  of  alliteration  as  may  be 
met  with  in  English  : 

“ She  there  shall  dress  a sweeter  sod.” 

Out  of  the  seven  words  which  compose  this  line, 
five  yield  us  the  sound  of  the  sibilant.  Again  we 
have  another  example  in  “ Fancy’s  feet,”  and  last 
of  all,  the  fourth  line  of  the  second  stanza  gives  us 
another  beautiful  specimen  in  which  the  allitera- 
tion is  indeed  elegant : 

“ To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay.” 

In  conclusion,  elegance,  delicacy,  refinement, 
pathos,  sublimity,  all  of  which  belong  to  Collins’ 
style,  are  to  be  found  in  this  little  poem.  As  in 
all  his  writings  there  is  not  so  much  strength  as 
delicacy  and  sweetness.  His  power  of  expression 
is  scarcely  equal  to  his  ideas  and  sympathies,  and 
he  is  forever  dwelling,  as  a critic  remarks,  in  the 
land  of  the  poets.  Let  us  finish  by  quoting  the 
words  of  the  same  writer,  who  shows  a true  ap- 
preciation of  Collins’  style  and  writings.  “ This 
ode,  ‘ How  sleep  the  brave,’  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  gems  of  our  lyrical  literature.” 

Christopher  Hagen,  ’00. 


THE  LAST  CLASS. 

TOLD  BY  A LITTLE  ALSATIAN. 
(From  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet.) 


THIS  morning  I was  very  late  in  getting  to 
school,  and  very  much  afraid  of  being 
scolded,  especially  since  Mr.  Hamel  had 
told  us  he  would  ask  us  on  the  participles,  and  I 
did  not  know  the  first  word  about  them.  For 
an  instant  the  thought  came  to  me  to  play  truant, 
and  to  scamper  away  cross  the  fields. 

The  weather  was  so  warm,  the  sky  so  bright. 
You  could  hear  the  cat-birds  calling  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  woods,  and  in  the  Rippert  meadow 
behind  the  saw-mill,  the  Prussians  drilling.  All 
this  tempted  me  much  more  than  the  rule  of  par- 
ticiples, but  I had  the  strength  to  resist,  and  ran 
quickly  towards  the  school.  Passing  the  mayor’s 
office,  I noticed  everyone  had  stopped  in  front 
of  a little  bulletin  board.  For  the  last  two  years 
all  the  bad  news  had  came  to  us  from  this  board, 
the  battles  lost,  the  supplies  required,  the  orders 
from  the  commandant’s  department ; and  without 
stopping  I asked  myself : “ What  more  can  there 
be  ?” 

Then,  as  I ran  cross  the  street,  the  blacksmith 
Wachter  who  was  waiting  with  his  apprentice 
to  read  the  bulletin,  called  to  me  : 

“ Don’t  be  in  so  great  a hurry,  little  fellow ; 
you  will  always  reach  school  soon  enough.” 

I thought  he  was  making  fun  of  me  and  entered 
Mr.  Hamel’s  little  school  yard  quite  out  of  breath. 
Ordinarily  in  the  beginning  of  class  there  was 


a great  racket,  heard  even  in  the  streets,  the 
opening  and  closing  of  desks,  the  noise  of  the  schol- 
ars conning  aloud  their  lessons,  and  stopping  up 
their  ears  to  enable  them  to  study  the  better,  and 
the  heavy  rule  of  the  master  which  kept  banging 
on  the  tables  for  “ a little  silence.” 

I was  counting  on  all  this  to  get  to  my  desk 
without  being  seen  but  justly  for  me  to-day  every- 
thing was  as  quiet  as  a Sunday  morning.  Through 
the  open  window  I saw  my  companions  already 
seated  at  their  desks,  and  Mr.  Hamel  walking  up 
and  down  with  the  terrible  iron-shod  rule  under 
his  arm.  I had  to  open  the  door  and  enter  amid 
this  great  calm.  Imagine  whether  I blushed 
and  was  frightened. 

Why,  no.  Mr.  Hamel  looked  at  me  without 
anger  and  said  very  kindly  : 

“ Go  to  your  place,  my  little  Franz  ; we  were 
going  to  begin  without  you.” 

I strode  up  the  form  and  seated  myself  at  my 
desk.  Then  only  relieved  a little  in  my  fright, 
did  I notice  that  our  master  had  on  hi"  beauliful 
green  riding  coat,  his  fine  p feyted  shiAr;  and  his 
black  silk  embroidered  cap  which  hp  y'ore  only 
on  inspection  days  or  at  the  distr*.  'tion  of 
prizes.  But  what  surprised  me  most  was  to  see 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  in  the  benches  which  ord- 
inarily remained  empty,  the  people  of  the  village 
seated  in  silence  like  ourselves ; old  Hauser  with 
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his  three-cornered  hat,  the  aged  mayor,  the  aged 
postman,  and  many  others  besides.  All  of  them 
appeared  sad,  and  old  Hauser  had  brought  with 
him  an  old  spelling  book,  which  he  held  wide 
open  on  his  knees,  his  large  spectacles  laid  across 
its  pages. 

While  I was  wondering  at  all  this,  Mr.  Hamel 
took  his  seat,  and  with  the  same  sweet,  earnest 
voice  with  which  he  had  received  me,  said : 

“ My  children,  this  is  the  last  time  I shall  keep 
school  for  you.  The  order  has  come  from  Berlin 
to  teach  nothing  but  German  in  the  schools  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  new  teacher  comes  to- 
morrow. To-day  you  will  have  your  last  lesson 
in  French.  I beg  you  to  be  attentive.” 

These  few  words  completely  upset  me.  Oh,  the 
wretches,  this  is  what  they  had  posted  up  at  the 
mayor’s  house. 

My  last  lesson  in  French. 

And  I scarcely  knew  how  to  write.  I would 
never  learn  then.  I should  have  to  remain  where 
I was.  How  I regretted  the  time  I had  wasted, 
the  classes  given  up  for  a run  after  birds’  nests, 
or  a slide  upon  the  Saar.  My  books  which  so 
early  in  the  day  I found  so  irksome,  so  heavy  to 
carry,  my  grammar,  my  sacred  history  seemed 
like  old  friends  to  me  now,  whom  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  lose.  And  Mr.  Hamel,  too.  The 
thought  that  he  was  going  away,  and  that  I should 
never  see  him  again  made  me  forget  about  his 
punishments  and  strokes  of  the  rattan. 

Poor  man  ! 

It  was  in  honor  of  this  last  class  he  had  put  on 
his  fine  Sunday  clothes,  and  now  I understood 
why  the  old  people  of  the  village  had  come  to  sit 
at  the  end  of  the  hall.  It  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  regretted  not  having  come  oftener  to  school. 
It  was  also  a way  of  thanking  our  schoolmaster 
for  his  forty  years  of  service,  and  of  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  country  which  departed  with  him. 

I was  just  at  this  point  in  my  reflections,  when  I 
heard  my  name  called.  What  would  I have  given 
to  have  been  able  to  recite  without  stopping,  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  tone,  the  famous  rule  of  the 
participles  ; but  I was  entangled  in  the  first  words, 
and  remained  scarcely  able  to  stand  at  my  place, 
my  heart  throbbing,  and  without  daring  to  lift  my 
head.  I heard  Mr.  Hamel  speaking  to  me  : 

“ I will  not  scold  you,  my  little  Franz ; you 
ought  to  be  already  sufficiently  punished.  See 
how  it  is.  Every  day  you  say  to  yourselves, 
‘ Pshaw  ! I have  time  enough  ; I will  study  to- 
morrow.’ And  now  you  see  what  has  happened. 
Ah,  this  has  been  the  great  misfortune  of  our 
Alsace,  to  be  always  putting  off  learning  till  the 
morrow.  And  now  these  people  have  a right  to  say 
to  us,  ‘ What,  you  pretend  to  be  French,  and  you 
do  not  know  how  to  speak  or  write  your  own  lan- 
guage ! ’ But  in  thw,  ,my  poor  Franz,  you  are  not 
the  most  blameworthy.  We  have  all  of  us  to  call 
ourselves  to  task  in  great  measure. 

“Your  parents  have  not  held  themselves  suffi- 
ciently bound  to  see  you  instructed.  They  pre- 
ferred to  put  you  to  work  in  the  fields,  or  at  the 
spinning  wheels,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a few 
more  pennies.  And  am  I not  at  all  to  blame  ? 


Have  I not  often  set  you  to  water  my  garden  in 
place  of  making  you  study  ? And  when  I wanted 
to  fish  for  trout,  did  I make  any  great  difficulty  in 
giving  you  a holiday?” 

Then  passing  from  one  subject  to  another,  Mr. 
Hamel  spoke  to  us  of  the  French  language,  saying 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  tongue  in  the  world ; 
the  clearest  and  most  lasting  ; telling  us  to  guard 
it  and  never  forget  it,  for  when  a people  becomes 
enslaved,  as  long  as  they  keep  their  language,  it  is 
as  though  they  held  the  key  of  their  prison.  Then 
he  took  a grammar  and  read  us  our  lesson.  I was 
surprised  to  see  how  well  I understood  it.  Every- 
thing he  said  seemed  to  me  so  easy,  so  easy.  I 
believe,  moreover,  I never  listened  so  carefully 
before,  and  he  himself  had  never  before  shown  so 
much  patience  in  his  explanations.  You  would 
have  declared  the  poor  man  before  leaving  wished 
to  impart  to  us  all  his  knowledge,  and  put  it  into 
our  heads  all  at  once. 

The  lesson  finished  we  took  up  writing.  For 
this  day  Mr.  Hamel  had  prepared  some  entirely 
new  specimen  cards,  on  which  he  had  written  in 
a beautiful,  round  hand  : France , Alsace , France , 
Alsace.  They  seemed  like  little  flags  hanging  all 
about  the  room  attached  to  the  cross-bars  of  our 
desks.  You  should  have  seen  how  each  one  ap- 
plied himself ; and  what  silence  ! You  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  pens  scratching  on  the  paper. 
Once  some  beetles  flew  in  ; but  no  one  paid  any  at- 
tention to  them,  not  even  the  smallest  tots,  who 
worked  at  drawing  their  lines  with  such  determina- 
tion and  industry,  as  if  these,  too,  were  French. 
On  the  roof  of  the  schoolhouse  the  pigeons  cooed 
very  softly,  and  listening  to  them  I thought  to 
myself  : 

“ Is  it  possible  they  are  not  going  to  force  them 
also  to  coo  in  German  ? ” 

From  time  to  time,  as  I lifted  my  eyes  from  my 
paper,  I saw  Mr.  Hamel  sitting  motionless  in  his 
chair  and  watching  things  about  him,  as  if  he 
wished  to  bear  away  in  his  mind  the  entire  little 
schoolhouse.  Just  think  of  it.  For  forty  years 
he  had  been  there  in  the  same  place,  with  his 
garden  in  front  of  him,  and  his  class  ever  the  same. 
Only  the  benches  and  desks  were  glossed  and 
worn  away  with  use  ; the  nut- bearing  trees  in  the 
garden  had  grown  up,  and  the  vine  he  had  planted 
himself  now  enframed  the  windows  and  reached 
to  the  roof.  How  broken-hearted  the  poor  man 
must  be  to  leave  all  this,  and  what  a pang  it  must 
cause  him  to  listen  to  his  sister  up  stairs  going 
back  and  forth  making  ready  to  close  their  trunks, 
for  they  must  leave  on  the  morrow,  and  part  from 
their  country  forever. 

But,  notwithstanding,  he  had  the  courage  to 
continue  school  to  the  end.  After  writing,  we  had 
the  history  lesson  ; then  the  little  tots  sung  to- 
gether their  Ba,  Be,  Bi,  Bo,  Bu.  Over  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  old  Hauser  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
holding  his  book  in  two  hands,  spelled  the  letters 
with  us.  You  could  see  that  he,  too,  was  apply- 
ing himself ; his  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  and 
it  was  so  funny,  we  all  felt  like  laughing  and  cry- 
ing. Oh,  I shall  remember  that  last  class. 

Suddenly  the  church  bell  sounded  midday,  and 
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then  rang  the  Angelus.  At  the  same  time  the 
trumpets  of  the  Prussians,  who  were  return- 
ing from  their  drill,  brayed  beneath  our  windows. 
Mr.  Hamel  arose  from  his  seat,  quite  pale.  He 
had  never  before  seemed  to  me  so  large. 

“ My  friends,”  said  he,  “ my  friends,  I — — 

I ” 

But  something  choked  him.  He  could  not 
finish  his  sentence. 


Then  he  turned  towards  the  blackboard,  took  a 
piece  of  chalk,  and  collecting  all  his  strength, 
wrote  in  as  large  characters  as  he  could  : 

“ France  forever  ! ” 

He  remained  in  that  position,  his  head  against 
the  wall,  and  without  speaking,  he  motioned  to  us 
with  his  hand  : 

“ That  is  all ; go  ! ” 

Miguel  Zuricalday,  ’99. 


THOUGHTS. 


A glistening  dew  drop  held 
Within  a rose, 

Or  lily  tiny-belled, 

With  beauty  glows. 

But  strip  from  some  fair  plant 
Its  gems  of  dew, 

That  bend  the  light  aslant 
In  every  hue, 

And  merge  the  drops  in  one; 

Their  sparkling  ray, 

Their  radiant  sheen  has  gone, 

Has  passed  away. 

So  single  thoughts  expressed 
In  language  sweet, 

And  in  clear  diction  dressed. 

Give  joy  complete. 

Each  rounded  thought  is  whole, 

Entire  alone ; 

With  others  joined,  their  soul 
And  beauty’s  flown. 

But  strew  throughout  some  bright 
And  lofty  theme 

These  gems  ; with  sprinkled  light 
The  whole  will  gleam. 

Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’98. 


“A  DREAM  OF  LILIES.” 


IT  is  often  remarked  how  few  indeed,  compar- 
atively speaking,  are  the  Catholic  names  of 
talent  that  have  attained  to  distinction  in 
letters.  Yet  among  these  few,  we  must  place  that 
of  Miss  Katherine  Conway,  whose  unwearied  pen 
has  produced  a volume  of  poems  entitled  “ A 
Dream  of  Lilies,”  which  is  but  one  of  her  many 
literary  treasures.  In  this  little  book  can  be 
traced  the  author’s  inclinations,  her  chief  merits 
and  abilities,  and  we  fain  would  add,  the  purpose 
for  which  she  writes. 

Indulging  a word  on  the  external  dress  of  the 
Dream  of  Lilies,  let  me  say  first,  that  the  work  is 
bound  in  a style  neat  and  faultless,  is  artistic  in 
finish  and  must  be  considered  a welcome  adorn- 
ment to  the  most  refined  sitting-room  or  library. 

But,  as  with  the  King’s  daughter,  its  true  beauty 
lies  within.  Let  us  see  what  we  find  there.  The 
author  would  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  errors 
of  mankind,  well  aware  also  of  their  murmurings 
and  sighs  of  discontent,  and  thus  environed  lifts 
aloft  her  gentle  voice  in  pleasant  admonition.  The 
thorns  of  life  seem  ever  to  engage  her  thoughts. 
For  throughout  all  her  poems  there  would  seem 


to  flow  an  undercurrent  of  regret  which  was 
caused  by  the  death  of  her  loving  sister.  To  linger 
upon  this  love  yet  without  repining  is  heartsease. 

“ Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  cart  capitis  ? ” 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  Miss  Conway’s  reader 
will  not  wonder  that  in  her  happiest  thoughts  the 
sting  of  the  sharp  thorns  awakens  her  from  her 
joys  and  bids  her  remember  her  suffering  Saviour. 
This  is  especially  discernable  in  her  poem  “ Lotus 
and  Lily”,  in  which  she  pictures  man’s  life  as  filled 
with  unending  sorrow.  Surely  the  reasoning  is 
correct.  If  we  look  back  and  behold  our  lost  and 
forsooth  sinful  days  our  lives  at  best  must  appear 
to  us  sorrowful : 

“ Oh,  my  short  years, 

With  lost  years  to  retrieve  ; 

Oh,  wasted  tears, 

Now  real  grief.:  are  to  grieve.” 

This  stanza  recalls  to  me  two  notable  character- 
istics of  the  poetess,  naigu£v,  her  compactness  of 
expression  and  her  fov  ’ of  the  supernatural. 
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Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  even  hours  could  be 
fruitfully  spent  in  pondering  and  divining  all  the 
true  depth  and  meaning  of  those  few  lines  ? For 
their  real  purpose  is  to  lift  our  minds  from  things 
of  earth,  to  bring  us  into  closer  union  with  God 
and  so  live  out  a better  span  of  days.  Miss  Con- 
way, one  can  readily  perceive,  is  prone  to  translate 
an  earthly  idea  into  a supernatural.  We  see  this 
power  effectually  employed  in  the  poem  on  the 
“ Kings  and  the  Star 

“Ah,  beyond  the  hearts  of  rock,  love’s  patient  labor  de- 
fying. 

Beyond  the  sword  and  block  and  the  pangs  of  the  martyr’s 
'dying, 

They  followed  the  Star  again,  and  again  they  found  the 
King, 

But  now  to  share  in  the  glory  of  his  endless  triumphing.” 

Besides,  she  is  brave  enough  also  to  use  rebuke 
and  give  it  a hue  of  scorn.  Thus,  for  instance,  she 
proves  the  uselessness  of  earthly  possessions  and 
bids  us  take  up  Christ’s  cross  and  not  retreat : 

“ Shrinkst  thou  because  His  choice  means  pain  unspoken, 
Shadows  and  tears,  dread  changes  bitter  loss, 

The  sword  unsheathed,  sweet  bonds  forever  broken  ; 
Shrink’st  thou  because  his  sceptre  is  a cross?” 

The  truth  and  beauty  of  Miss  Conway’s  verse 
are  lasting  qualities  in  themselves.  But  if  we  con- 
sider her  forceful  language,  compactness,  rhythm 
and  allusion,  we  cannot  doubt  that  her  poems  are 
part  and  parcel  of  English  literature. 

Her  rhythm,  even  when  employed  in  most  diffi- 
cult stanzas,  is  smooth  and  harmonious.  As  an 
example,  the  poem  on  “ Lost  Labor,”  though  con- 
sisting of  two  sonnets,  runs  along  in  perfect  har- 
mony, undisturbed  by  harsh  alliterations  or  inver- 
sions. Moreover,  the  thought  is  noble  and  inspiring; 
the  expression  forcible,  and  the  moral  sweeping 
and  convincing: 

“ Oh,  that  we 

Should  lose  for  paltriest  nothing  all  that  is, 

For  time’s  exalting,  risk  eternal  fame!” 


The  “ Dream  of  Lilies  ” is  the  opening  poem, 
after  which  the  volume  is  named,  and  portrays 
the  author’s  command  of  simple,  homely  and 
striking  language.  In  the  “ Shrine  Profaned  ” is 
evinced  her  command  of  powerful,  sublime  and 
exquisite  diction  ; 

“ How  is  the  fine  gold  dimmed,  the  kingly  purple  faded. 
The  light  of  the  sun  in  the  midday  heaven  by  mists 
malign  o’ershaded.” 

Taken  altogether  the  work  certainly  bespeaks 
no  mean  poetic  talent.  Moreover  there  is  not  a 
single  poem  in  the  volume  which  does  not,  after  a 
short  perusal,  furnish  matter  for  thought  and  in- 
struction. 

Would  an  appeal  here  for  the  right  imitation  of 
such  a model  be  neglected?  In  these  days  when 
the  Catholic  faith  is  surrounded  and  attacked  by 
numerous  sects,  some  gaining  potency  by  decep- 
tion, others  through  the  laxity  of  obligations,  such 
defenders  and  guardians  of  the  spirit  of  Faith  are 
both  to  be  desired  and  appreciated.  This  appeal 
should  sink  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  present 
day  collegians,  youths  who  are  enjoying  an 
advantage  and  an  education  on  account  of 
which  the  Lord  on  Judgment  Day  will  exact 
His  “ interest  on  his  penny.”  For,  if  the  graduates 
of  our  Catholic  institutions  neglect  this  important 
duty,  who,  let  me  ask,  can  be  expected  to  perform 
it?  Let,  then,  their  purpose  be,  to  produce  not 
worldly  beauty,  but  true  beauty  ; and  their  end  be 
to  fix  firmly  in  the  minds  of  all  the  fact  that  the 
rewards  of  this  life  are  temporary,  of  the  next, 
eternal. 

“ Ah  ! know  what  true  success  is.  Young  hearts  dream. 
Dream  nobly,  and  plan  loftily,  nor  deem 
That  length  of  years  is  length  of  living.  See! 

A whole  life’s  labor  in  an  hour  is  done  ; 

Not  by  world  tests  the  heavenly  crown  is  won — 

To  God  the  man  is  what  he  means  to  be.” 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98. 


“THE  UNAPPRECIATED  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  PROPERTY  MAN.” 


Philadelphia,  Feb.  ii,  ’97. 

DEAR  EDITOR  : In  your  last  issue  you  pub- 
lished an  article,  entitled  “ Some  History 
and  a Few  Memories.”  My  friend,  Thomas 
Gaffney  Taaffe,  whose  name  with  all  its  plenitude 
of  aristocratic  suggestiveness  is  boldly  and  openly 
signed  to  the  article  in  question,  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated. He  is  really  deserving  of  a vote  of  thanks 
from  his  contemporaries. 

When  I was  an  editor  of  the  Monthly,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  aright,  there  was  an  iron  clad 
although  unwritten  law  that  “ reminiscences  ” or 
“memories-’  were  not  available  for  publication 
unless  signed  : “Alum.nus  ’45,”  “ John  Jones ’49,” 
or  something  to  that  effect.  But  Mr.  Taaffe  has 
changed  all  that ; he  has  inserted  the  entering 
wedge.  He  was  compelled  to  call  himself  a Back 
number  to  get  into  pri?f,  but  if  he  is  a Back  num- 
ber so  am  I,  and  s <(i?  all  the  boys  of  the  8o’s. 
There  is  now  no  rf*rri  i why  Tom  Cushing  of 


Omaha  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  explain- 
ing “The  Great  Tobacco  Famine  of  ’89;”  nor  why 
Bob  Carmody  should  hesitate  to  describe  “ How 
the  Rose  Hills  of  ’89  Defeated  the  Brooklyns — Al- 
most.” Nor  can  I see  why  I should  not  be  allowed 
to  dilate  upon  certain  things  that  have  stuck  in  my 
craw  ever  since  I left  my  Alma  Mater. 

I should  like  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Taaffe  that  he 
turn  his  retrospective  pen  to  the  chronicling  of 
“ Dramatic  Happenings  ’’  in  our  time.  He  might 
call  for  a symposium,  assigning  to  himself,  John 
McNeilly,  John  Heffern  and  some  others,  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  really  artistic  phases  ; 
he  might  let  Jim  McNally  write  of  “ The  Troubles 
of  the  Stage  Manager but  I must  insist  that  I be 
allowed  to  dip  my  pen  in  acrimony  and  deal  with 
“ The  Unappreciated  Triumphs  of  the  Property 
Man.” 

I do  not  suppose  that  any  of  my  contemporaries 
realize  to  this  day  how  strong  was  my  ambition 
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for  Dramatic  fame.  From  the  first  week  of  my 
residence  at  Fordham  I longed  for  histrionic 
honors.  From  Second  Division  I admired  Taaffe 
across  the  quadrangle,  and  I used  to  wonder  if  the 
time  would  ever  come  when  I might  be  intrusted 
with  a part — a very  small  part — upon  the  same 
boards  with  him. 

The  time  really  did  come  within  the  following 
year,  but,  alas,  I was  found  wanting.  My  first  ap- 
pearance upon  the  boards  was  not  hailed  with 
acclaim  to  any  marked  extent,  and  my  spirit  be- 
came embittered.  I realized  that  future  genera- 
tions of  Fordham  boys  would  never  hear  of  me  as 
a dramatic  genius,  and  from  that  time  I determined 
at  least  to  be  “ The  Great  Property  Man.”  I think 
I succeeded  in  this  lofty  aim.  I pride  myself  upon 
my  career  as  a Property  Man.  This  may  seem 
a very  ridiculous  assumption,  for  no  one  ever  ap- 
preciates the  genius  of  the  Properties,  and  no  one 
ever  gives  him  the  slightest  meed  of  praise.  They 
think  he  is  amply  compensated  by  having  his  name 
published  upon  the  programme  with  the  stage 
manager,  the  reception  committee  and  other  such 
common  people.  Even  then,  ten  to  one,  a blun- 
dering typo  will  so  horribly  misspell  his  name  as 
to  render  the  programme  utterly  worthless  for 
transmission  to  his  proud  parents  at  home.  I deem 
it  a crying  shame  that  this  should  be  so,  and  it  is 
to  demand  consideration  of  the  credit  due  to  my- 
self, to  my  predecessors,  and  to  my  successors  in 
that  honorable  office  that  I am  now  led  to  speak. 

I do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  laurels  of  T. 
Gaffney  Taaffe,  “Jack”  Heffern,  and  John  Mc- 
Neilly,  but  I must  submit  that  a very  fair  share  of 
the  plaudits  which  greeted  their  several  appear- 
ances should  have  been  accorded  to  the  Property 
Man.  I purpose  to  expose  just  one  sensational 
case  before  I have  finished  this  paper.  When  I 
have  done  so  I do  not  doubt  you  will  be  impressed 
with  the  justice  of  my  claim  for  the  Property  Man. 
It  may  be  urged  against  me  that  I am  blowing  my 
own  horn.  Well,  1 have  to,  as  nobody  else  will  do  it 
for  me.  To  properly  lead  up  to  the  case  in  point, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I should  narrate 
from  the  beginning  my  career  as  Property  Man. 

I recall  quite  distinctly  how  the  office  sought 
me.  Mr.  French,  then  moderator  of  the  Dramatic 
Society,  had  appointed  a Committee  of  four  to 
select  from  among  the  members  a man  whom  they 
deemed  worthy  of  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the 
property  room.  He  should  be  a man  of  assured 
probity,  who  was  not  likely  to  hypothecate  the 
kingly  robes,  the  golden  drinking  goblets,  and  the 
crowns  and  sceptres.  The  Committee,  I learned 
aferwards,  came  to  me  immediately.  I was  read- 
ing in  the  study  hall  when  they  found  me.  Their 
spokesman  explained  their  mission.  His  remarks 
were  quite  effusive;  so  much  so  that  modesty  pre- 
vents my  repeating  them  here  in  full.  The  gist  of 
his  talk,  however,  was  to  the  effect  that  so  great 
an  honor  as  that  which  they  had  to  offer  could 
not,  they  felt  sure,  be  borne  more  gracefully  by 
any  one,  than  the  man  to  whom  they  now  tendered 
it,  etc.,  etc.  I hesitated  becomingly  for  a moment, 
and  then  in  a brief  but  pretty  speech,  I accepted. 

They  left  me  quite  hurriedly.  They  went  down 


stairs  with  their  shoulders  hunched  up,  and  their 
hands  over  their  mouths,  and  they  sniggered 
through  their  fingers.  I supposed  that  their  success 
at  finding  so  capable  a Property  Man  had  made  them 
a trifle  hysterical.  When  they  reached  the  lower 
floor,  one  of  them  remarked  to  the  others,  “ Well, 
wasn’t  he  easy  ?”  He  referred  very  probably  to 
my  gracious  bearing  during  the  interview. 

I burned  with  impatience  to  assume  the  duties 
of  my  new  office,  and  my  Inauguration  Day  came 
with  the  following  Thursday.  Mr.  French  sent 
for  me  and  led  me  to  my  domain,  a stuffy  little 
room  on  an  upper  floor  of  the  First  Division  build- 
ing. We  were  preparing  at  that  time  to  present 
a melo-drama  of  the  very  intense  type  entitled, 
“ Wenlock  of  Wenlock,  or  the  Norman  Baron.” 

“ Now,”  said  Mr.  French,  “ we  shall  need  a couple 
of  dozen  pairs  of  buskins  for  the  Normans  and 
Saxons,  some  broad  swords,  spears,  battle-axes  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  You  will  find  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  over  there  in  the  corner.  I must 
be  off  now,  but  I’ll  run  in  on  you  in  an  hour  or  so.” 

With  that  he  left  me  and  I think  he  locked  the 
door.  I felt  very  much  at  sea  and  just  a bit  dis- 
couraged However,  I took  a look  at  the  materials. 
There  were  any  number  of  bean-poles,  both  long 
and  short,  a couple  of  mangy  bear  skin  robes,  some 
cheap  blue  muslin,  an  assortment  of  pasteboard 
boxes,  a pair  of  scissors,  a hammer,  a box  of  tacks, 
and  a pot  of  glue. 

I didn’t  quite  see  how  I was  to  construct  buskins 
and  warlike  weapons  from  these  things,  but  I sailed 
in.  Mr.  French  came  back  and  found  my  face 
adorned  with  dabs  of  glue,  tufts  of  bear’s  fur  and 
a look  of  mingled  determination  and  perplexity. 
He  straightened  me  out,  explained  the  knack  of 
the  thing  to  me  and  we  were  soon  turning  out 
properties  quite  rapidly.  We  made  spearheads 
and  axe-blades  of  pasteboard  covered  with  the 
blue  muslin  to  give  the  necessary  steely  appear- 
ance, and  these  we  affixed  to  the  ends  of  the  bean- 
poles. 

Swords  were  also  made  of  paste-board,  several 
thicknesses  glued  together  and  covered  with  the 
muslin.  Buskins  were  evolved  from  the  bear 
skins  and  a lot  of  old  sandals  which  had  been  or- 
iginally worn  in  a Roman  play  some  time  before. 

We  just  cut  the  bear-skins  into  long  strips, 
sewed  a strip  to  either  side  of  the  sandal,  so  that 
the  fur  could  be  wound  criss-cross  around  the 
leg,  and  there  you  had  your  buskin. 

It  was  all  very  cleverly  done  and  I was  very 
proud  of  my  work.  After  that  I grew  to  be  quite 
proficient  in  the  manufacture  of  useful  things  from 
the  plainest  kind  of  materials.  Even  at  this  late 
day,  although  I fancy  I am  out  of  practice,  I be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  I could  make  a very  ser- 
vicable  coal-scuttle  out  of  an  ordinary  solid  silver 
punch  bowl. 

Regarding  the  buskins  I might  mention  here 
that  I made  a pair  for  myself,  purposely  cutting 
the  bear-skin  thongs  very  wide.  I was  also  care- 
ful to  lay  aside  for  my  own  use  the  smallest  pair 
of  tights  I could  find.  I had  thought  seriously  of 
making  a pair  “ to  order  ” by  sewing  two  um- 
brella covers  together,  but  I gave  up  that  idea  as 
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being  too  expensive.  My  contemporaries  will 
understand  my  solicitude  in  this  direction  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me 
to  wear  tights  in  the  play,  and  yet  the  part  for 
which  I was  cast  was  not  supposed  to  be  comical. 

Although,  thanks  to  my  own  unaided  efforts,  I 
was  the  best  dressed  man  on  the  stage  when  we 
inflicted  “ Wenlock  ” upon  the  people,  I was  not 
a brilliant  success.  I realized  that  I could  never 
hope  to  be  the  “star’’  so  long  as  Taaffe,  Heffern 
and  the  others  continued  to  absord  knowledge  at 
Fordham.  I could  not  wait  until  they  graduated, 
and  so  I determined  at  once  to  be  facile  princeps 
in  a minor  branch  of  the  dramatic  art.  So  I ap- 
plied myself  with  increased  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
to  my  work  behind  the  scenes.  I improved  won- 
derfully, and  as  a Property  Man  I now  absolutely 
refuse  to  be  classed  second  to  any  one  before  or 
since  my  time. 

I come  now  to  the  exposP  which  I promised  you 
in  my  opening  paragraph.  Most  of  the  credit  for 
our  performance  of  “ Robert  Macaire  ” has  doubt- 
less fallen  to  Mr.  Taaffe,  who  played  the  title  role. 
I do  not  believe  Mr.  Taaffe  himself  ever  claimed 
that  credit ; it  was  simply  thrust  upon  him.  But 
he  may  be  convicted  of  complicity  in  the  case,  in 
that  he  has  never  attempted  to  correct  the  mis- 
placed approbation  of  the  public.  The  Property 
Man  made  the  real  hit  upon  that  occasion.  The 
play  is  familiar  to  many  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  just  before  the  final  curtain,  Macaire 
is  shot,  by  the  innkeeper,  I think,  while  in  the  act 
of  escaping.  Well,  we  changed  all  that.  At  the 
proper  moment  Taaffe  as  Macaire  made  a dash 
for  the  door.  The  innkeeper  fumbled  with  his 
pistol.  Macaire  slackened  his  pace  to  give  his 
slayer  a chance.  Then  there  was  the  faint  metallic 
click  of  the  pistol  hammer  falling.  It  should  have 
been  followed  by  a “ deafening  report  ” and  the 


customary  “ dull,  sickening  thud,”  but  neither 
materialized.  Macaire  standing  in  the  doorway 
impatiently  awaiting  his  death-wound  while  the 
rattled  innkeeper  snapped  the  trigger  again  and 
again,  finally  cast  over  his  shoulder  a look  of 
ineffable  scorn,  and  said  : 

“ Don’t  throw  the  gun  at  me,  you  might  injure 
some  one  in  the  audience.” 

Then  he  walked  to  the  center  of  the  stage  and 
carefully  and  deliberately  stretched  himself  out 
at  full  length.  The  innkeeper  took  up  his  cue  at 
this  point. 

“ Great  Heavens,  I have  killed  him  ! ” he  gur- 
gled, and  the  audience  applauded  uproariously. 
The  house  had  been  effectively  brought  down, 
and  the  credit  belongs  to  the  Property  Man. 
There  are  some  who  may  contend  that  it  was 
gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Property  Man 
to  have  put  an  unloaded  pistol  into  the  player’s 
hands.  Such  people  would  never  believe  that  the 
Properties,  with  wonderful  forethought,  had  con- 
ceived the  greater  merit  of  the  revised  denoue- 
ment and  had  purposely  extracted  the  cartridge. 
I will  therefore  not  make  that  assertion. 

When  I began  this  letter,  I had  no  intention  of 
stringing  it  out  so  long.  However,  now  that  it  is 
done,  I hope  you  will  publish  some  of  it  that  all 
the  world  may  know  what  an  intelligent  animal 
the  Property  Man  is.  If  you  suspect  me  of  desir- 
ing thus  to  advertise  myself  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing a situation  as  Properties  with  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  theatres,  you  might  sign  the  article 
“ Vox  Populi,”  “ Constant  Reader  ” or  something 
of  that  sort.  I enclose  you  one  dollar  for  your 
trouble,  or,  if  you  consider  the  bribe  too  small,  you 
may  send  the  monthly  for  one  year  to 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91. 


THOU  ART  JUST,  O!  LORD. 


Thou  art  just,  O ! Lord,  and  thy  judgments  are  right. 
Yet  pardon  the  impatience  of  my  word, 

For  o’er  my  days  hath  settled  blackest  night. 

Methought  to  have  the  jewel  of  my  life 
To  light  my  footsteps  in  the  days  of  age. 

He’s  gone  from  me  and  left  me  in  the  strife 
Alone  and  comfortless.  Oh  ! how  assuage 
The  hunger  of  my  heart  for  my  lost  love  ! 

How  fill  the  vacant  places  of  my  eyes! 

How  lack  the  music  of  my  cooing  dove ! 

O ! thou  who  hast  bereft  me  hear  my  cries 
For  thou  alone  canst  comfort  my  distress, 

Let,  Lord,  my  angel  when  the  stars  arise, 
Compassioning  his  mother  in  her  wretchedness. 
Look  thro’  the  diamond  windows  of  the  skies ; 

And  thus  from  heaven,  not  earth,  my  jewel  bright, 
Will  light  my  footsteps  to  the  land  of  bliss. 

Where  I shall  see  how  that  thou  judgest  right ; 
How  what  thou  dost  is  never  done  amiss. 
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HOW  frequently  in  this  every  day  life  of  ours 
are  we  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  laughs  longest  and  heartiest  is  he  who 
is  best  liked  by  his  fellow  men.  Why  should  this 
be,  we  ask  ourselves.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
There  never  was  yet  in  any  country  under  the  sun 
a crowd  of  dispirited,  cross  grained  men  who 
could  not  be  coaxed  into  good  humor  by  a hearty 
laugh.  Hence  it  is  that  one  likes  to  have  about 
him  those  whom  he  knows  are  always  happy  and 
who  are  ever  trying  to  make  others  so.  Such 
persons  never  have  any  troubles  of  their  own — or 
if  they  have  the  world  doesn’t  know  about  them 
— consequently  they  can  comfort  and  advise  their 
friends  when  these  are  out  of  sorts  and  dispirited. 

You  know  from  your  own  experience  that 
when  you  are  troubled,  or,  as  they  say,  “ have  a 
fit  of  the  blues,”  it  is  not  to  the  fellow  who  never 
smiles  that  you  go  for  consolation.  Not  a bit  of  it ! 
It  is  to  the  happy  man,  the  laughing  man — for  the 
two  are  synonymous.  And  how  soon  does  he 
dispel  your  sadness  ! A pleasant  word,  a laugh,  a 
jest,  a slap  on  the  back,  and  your  troubles  have 
passed  you  by  as  the  winter  winds.  A few 
moments  more  and  you  will  have  forgotten  that 
they  ever  existed. 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  delight- 
ful than  the  hearty  laugh  of  the  right  sort,  so 
there  is  nothing  more  detestable  than  the  guffaw 
or  horse-laugh,  that  rude  and  boisterous  mirth 
which  is  the  very  stamp  and  seal  of  vulgarity.  Of 
all  the  sounds  that  issue  from  the  human  throat 
this  is  by  far  the  most  discordant.  How  we  de- 
spise the  fellow  who  upon  the  slightest  provocation 
throws  back  his  head  and  gives  forth  a hoarse 
cackle — for  cackle  it  surely  is  ! If  some  of  these 
would-be  wits  could  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them  what  a dearth  of  that  sort  of  noise  there 
would  be. 

“ The  talent,”  says  Addison,  “ of  turning  men  in- 
to ridicule  and  exposing  to  laughter  those  one  con- 
nverses  with,  is  the  qualification  of  little,  ungener- 
ous tempers.  A young  man  with  this  cast  of  mind 
cuts  himself  off  from  all  manner  of  improvement. 
Every  one  has  his  flaws  and  weaknesses  ; nay,  the 
greatest  blemishes  are  often  found  in  the  most 
shining  characters.  But  what  an  absurd  thing  it 
is  to  pass  over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a man  and 
fix  our  attention  on  his  infirmities ; to  observe  his 
imperfections  more  than  his  virtues;  and  to  make 
use  of  him  for  the  sport  of  others,  rather  than  for 
our  own  improvement.” 

This  is  the  talent  these  guffawers,  if  I may  coin  a 
word,  make  use  of  when  they  give  a companion 
the  laugh.  If  they  employed  this  talent  of  ridicule 
to  laugh  men  out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of 
some  use  to  the  world  ; but  instead  of  this  we  find 
it  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of 
virtue  and  good  sense,  by  attacking  everything 
that  is  solemn  and  serious,  decent  and  praise- 
worthy in  human  life. 

Why  do  we  laugh?  The  immediate  cause  is 


some  sort  of  surprise  or  shock,  pleasurable  of 
course,  to  our  accustomed  train  of  ideas.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  even  the  most  ludicrous 
events  when  grown  old  by  frequent  repetitions, 
lose  their  mirth  provoking  power.  Thus  every 
one  knows  that  the  faculty  of  telling  a good  story 
depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  ability  to 
keep  the  point  hidden  till  the  proper  moment, 
when  the  very  suddenness  with  which  the  various 
circumstances  fit  one  with  another  takes  us  com- 
pletely by  storm,  and  forms  the  laughable  part — 
the  point — of  the  tale. 

Laughter,  therefore,  implies  two  things : reason 
which  perceives  the  ridiculous  in  things,  and  cer- 
tain organs  which  give  expression  to  the  pleasure 
arising  therefrom.  Hence  it  follows  immediately 
that  laughter  is  peculiar  to  man.  The  brute  can- 
not laugh,  for  it  hasn’t  the  rational  faculty,  or  as 
the  poet  puts  it : 

“ Smiles  from  reason  flow,  to  brutes  denied.” 

The  angel  cannot  laugh  for  he  lacks  the  material 
organs.  The  fact  that  laughter  is  one  of  man’s  pre- 
rogatives and  an  exercise  of  his  noblest  faculty,  the 
godlike  reason,  it  is  which  makes  us  so  impatient 
with  the  gaffawers,  willie-boys  and  id  genus  ovine, 
who  through  mere  love  of  buffoonery,  or  a motive 
of  vanity,  continually  assail  us  with  threadbare 
puns,  and  strained  allusions  and  by  every  trivial 
means  in  their  power  strive  to  raise  a laugh.  Let 
us  use  the  prerogative,  then,  and  laugh  heartily  and 
often,  keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  though 
laughter  is  the  property  of  reason,  the  excess  of 
it  has  always  been  considered  a mark  of  folly. 
Some  laugh  heartily  (Dutch  smokers,  for  instance), 
without  making  any  noise  about  it  ; others,  and 
they  are  far  in  the  majority,  give  forth  a sound 
that  is  as  far  removed  from  the  horse-laugh  as  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  is  from  the  bray  of  an 
ass.  Let  us  be  of  the  majority. 

There  is  altogether  too  little  laughter  in  the 
world.  Walk  along  any  of  our  thoroughfares,  and 
for  every  laughing,  happy  face  you  meet,  you  will 
pass  by  a hundred  seamed  with  pain  and  anxiety. 
The  cares  and  sorrows  of  life  have  all  but  deprived 
men  of  this  elevating  grace,  this  power  to  laugh, 
and  degraded  him  into  a brutal  solemnity.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  are  men  at  work 
trying  to  poison  the  few  sources  of  laughter  left 
to  us.  The  masterpieces  of  humor,  which  have 
kept  men  young  by  laughter,  are  being  tried  in 
the  courts  of  orthodox  morality  and  found  lament- 
ably wanting.  Indeed  there  are  some  vicious 
enough  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  tragic  side  of 
genial  Jack  Falstaff,  and  soon  not  even  he  will 
be  left  to  restore  the  power  of  laughter,  to  trans- 
form the  stolid  brute  that  care  and  sorrow  have 
all  but  metamorphosed. 

“ Any  book,”  says  a recent  writer,  “ which 
serves  to  lower  the  sum  of  human  gayety  is  a 
moral  delinquent ; and  instead  of  coddling  it  into 
universal  notice,  and  growing  owlish  in  its  gloom, 
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we  should  put  it.  aside  in  favor  of  brighter  and 
pleasanter  things.”  Cherish  then  the  books  that 
make  you  laugh,  make  them  known  to  others,  in- 
troduce as  many  as  you  can  into  this  merry  com- 
pany, get  them  in  their  turn  to  introduce  others 
and  the  world  will  be  all  the  better  of  it. 

The  Parodists,  the  Pantomimists,  the  Minstrels, 
the  Humorists,  the  Comic  Artists  of  every  class, 
have  a mission  in  the  world.  If  they  succeed  in 
making  us  laugh,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not 
draw  us  away  from  God,  or  delay  us  on  the  road 
to  Him,  their  work  is  accomplished.  Although,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  their  fun  seems  to  be  for  the  most 
part  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  sinful. 

With  this  bare  enumeration  I shall  pass  by  these 
“ funny  men  ” who  are  able  to  shake  a whole  audi- 
ence and  come  to  those  mirth-provokers  without 
whom  a club  or  merry-meeting  would  be  dull  in- 
deed. I mean  those  who  are  always  exposed  to 
the  wit  and  raillery  of  their  well-wishers  and  com- 
panions, and  who  stand  as  butts  in  conversation, 
for  everyone  to  aim  their  dart  at.  “I  know  several 
of  these  butts,”  writes  Mr.  Addison,  “ who  are 
men  of  wit  and  sense,  though  by  some  odd  turn 
of  humor,  some  unlucky  cast  in  their  person  or 
behavior,  they  have  always  the  misfortune  to 
make  the  company  merry.”  The  truth  of  it  is,  a 
man  is  not  qualified  for  a butt,  who  has  not  a good 
deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  even  in  the  ridiculous 
side  of  his  character.  A stupid  butt  is  only  fit 
for  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people.  Men  of 
wit  require  one  that  will  give  them  play,  and  be- 
stir himself  in  the  absurd  part  of  his  behavior.  A 
butt  with  these  accomplishments  frequently  gets 
the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  turns  the  ridicule  upon 
him  that  attacks  him.  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  a 
hero  of  this  species,  and  gives  a good  description 
of  himself  in  his  capacity  of  a butt  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner : “ Men  of  all  sorts  take  a pride  to 
gird  at  me.  The  brain  of  man  is  not  able  to  in- 
vent anything  that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I 
invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.  I am  not  only  witty 
in  myself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  other  men.” 

While,  however,  we  give  ourselves  over  to  ioy 
and  laughter  and  make  life  worth  living  for  those 
around  us,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a God 
in  the  world.  My  object  now  is  not  to  modify  or 
put  a damper  upon  what  I have  said,  but  to 
strengthen  it  by  banishing  from  your  minds  the 
error  that  our  pains  alone  are  acceptable  to  God. 
A general  willingness  to  bear  trial  is  enough. 


Never  fear  but  life  and  time  will  bring  it.  Dispose 
yourself  beforehand  to  resignation,  and  mean- 
while thank  God  incessantly  for  the  peace  which 
pervades  your  lot. 

This  is  the  error  they  fall  into  who  wish  to 
proscribe  laughter  altogether.  Good  men  they 
are  too,  according  to  their  lights,  but  these  lights 
are  only  of  two-candle  power.  They  say  that  the 
Lord  never  laughed,  and  as  He  is  our  model,  we 
should  not.  And  they  base  this  assertion  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Now 
on  this  matter  I have  asked  the  opinion  of  those 
who  know,  and  they  have  assured  me  that  all  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  have  to  say  about  our 
Saviour’s  not  laughing  is  that  nowhere  in  the  New 
Testament  do  we  read  that  Jesus  laughed.  Upon 
this  the  apostles  of  sadness  base  the  following 
argument:  “ The  Scriptures  do  not  say  that  our 
Lord  laughed  ; therefore  he  never  did.”  The  con 
verse  of  this  is  just  as  likely  to  be  true:  “The 
Scriptures  do  not  tell  us  that  our  Lord  never 
laughed ; therefore  it  is  probable  that  He  some- 
times did.”  In  fact,  this  second  argument  seems 
to  have  the  greater  weight,  because,  for  a man  not 
to  laugh  once  during  his  life  is  certainly  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  and  one  which  would  well  deserve 
mention  had  it  occurred.  Thus  we  find  it  speci- 
ally recorded  as  a remarkable  trait  of  the  stern 
old  Roman,  M.  Crassus,  that  he  laughed  only  once 
in  his  life,  and  was  called  in  consequence  ayi\aarot. 

Goodness,  purity,  religion  do  not  destroy  the 
affections  of  the  mind,  but  regulate  them.  They 
may  moderate  and  restrain,  but  are  not  designed 
to  banish  gladness  from  the  heart  of  man.  Re- 
ligion contracts  the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  but 
leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate 
in.  Those  who  represent  religion  in  an  unami- 
able  light  are  like  the  spies  of  Moses,  whose  re- 
ports discouraged  the  people  from  entering  the 
Promised  Land  ; whereas  those  who  show  us  the 
joy,  the  cheerfulness,  the  good-humor  of  that 
happy  state  are  like  the  spies  who  returned  bring- 
ing with  them  clusters  of  grapes  and  delicious 
fruits  to  invite  their  companions  into  the  land  of 
promise.  Religion  cheers  as  well  as  calms  the 
soul.  It  banishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behavior,  all 
vicious  and  dissolute  mirth,  but  in  exchange  it 
fills  the  mind  with  a perpetual  serenity,  uninter- 
rupted cheerfulness  and  an  habitual  inclination  to 
please  others  as  well  as  to  be  pleased  itself. 

Harry  Downes,  1900. 


THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  DAY. 


A PROPER  epithet  to  apply  to  the  present 
standard  novel  would  be  to  call  it  sensual. 
The  living  writers  of  fiction  use  their  tal- 
ents to  gratify  every  sense  that  man  possesses. 
The  present  literary  market  is  simply  another 
Vanity  Fair,  where  everyone’s  evil  appetites  may 
be  fully  appeased.  Does  a person  want  his  nerves 
stirred  by  warlike  scenes,  there  is  a book  ready  for 


him,  composed  of  a heterogeneous  mass  of  girl, 
young  man,  battles,  skirmishes,  heroic  deeds, 
cheap  pathos,  effeminating  sentimentality,  a woe- 
ful lack  of  artistic  effect,  and  a virtuous  moral 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Does  one  prefer 
something  in  the  historical  line,  then  there  is  a 
book  of  that  stamp  waiting  for  him  ; composed 
mainly  of  a few  events  filched  from  history,  thrown 
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in  together  with  some  insipid  love  scenes  and  a 
threadbare  plot,  written  in  a style  which  when  not 
bombastic  is  ridiculous,  and  labelled  “ an  historical 
novel.”  “Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us.”  Another  fine  intellect  will  go  burrowing 
into  some  out-of-the-way  district,  where  the  lan- 
guage and  accent  is  neither  that  of  Christian  or 
heathen,  and  after  studying  the  boorish  manners 
and  uncouth  customs  of  the  ignorant  rustics,  will 
put  all  this  wonderfully  interesting  knowledge  in 
a volume  of  dialect  that  necessitates  the  use  of  a 
glossary  to  read  it.  There  are  some  people  un- 
charitable enough  to  ask,  why  such  and  such  an 
author  does  not  come  into  the  broad  light  of  the 
world  and  try  to  picture  the  lives  and  manners  of 
some  place  that  is  at  least  partly  known.  These 
persons  are  even  unkind  enough  to  add,  that  per- 
haps such  a feat  would  require  greater  reach  of 
intellect,  and  a better  understanding  of  man  than 
the  present  day  writers  display.  People  like  to 
read  about  representative  men — men  who  really 
live  in  the  world,  and  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact. 

The  novel  of  to-day,  we  can  truthfully  say,  is 
bad,  for  the  good  ones  are  the  exception.  The 
present  popular  book  of  fiction  is  utterly  decad- 
ent. In  it  everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  sen- 
sationalism. To  make  a hit  is  the  primary  aim  of 
the  average  writer;  to  draw  a good  moral  is 
scarcely  even  thought  of.  And  this  is  the  literary 
bread  that  feeds  the  rising  generation.  What 
must  be  the  inevitable  result?  Let  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  effect  of  such  writings  on 
the  minds  of  the  young  answer  the  question. 

But  not  only  is  the  present  novel  morally  cor- 
rupt, it  is  artistically  bad.  It  is  bad  from  start  to 
finish.  There  is  not  a redeeming  point  in  it. 
Compare  the  best  novel  writers  of  the  present  day 
with  those  masters  of  fiction  who  have  gone  be- 
fore them.  It  is  as  though  we  placed  giants  and 
pigmies  side  by  side.  On  comparing  their  pro- 
ductions, what  do  we  find  but  that  in  this  branch 
of  literary  work  we  have  terribly  deteriorated, 
and  that  with  all  our  skill  in  handling  English  we, 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  cannot  write 
as  good  a novel  as  was  written  in  the  beginning. 
I fear  posterity  will  wonder  greatly  at  the  mental 
incapacity  of  this  age  of  ours.  Our  generation  of 
writers  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  a cheap 
collection  of  flashy  authors,  who  for  the  moment 
dazzle  the  eyes  ol  the  multitude,  but  whose  names 
another  generation  hence  will  be  buried  in  obliv- 
ion. Whom  have  we  to  compare  with  Scott,  for 
instance?  Search  with  keenest  eye  the  ranks  of 
the  present  day  writers,  and  where  can  you  find 
the  equal  of  the  author  of  Waverly?  Can  you 
discover  one  who  approaches  him  at  all  in  genius? 
Would  you  mention  in  the  same  breath  the  best 
productions  of  these  best  writers  of  ours  with  the 
wonderful  outpourings  of  Scott’s  brilliant  intel- 
lect? His  novels  were  true  delineations  of  life, 
real  character  studies.  Where  shall  we  find  an- 
other Balzac?  Where  shall  we  find  another 
Dickens  or  Thackeray,  another  Eliot  or  Haw- 
thorne? These  were  the  great  masters  of  fiction, 
who  wrote  both  to  please  and  to  instruct.  They 


were  true  geniuses.  After  you  had  read  the  works 
of  one  of  these  writers,  you  might  close  your  book 
and  still  feast  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  viands 
with  which  they  supplied  you.  But  nowadays, 
most  books  of  fiction  are  wells  of  evil  from  which 
the  reader  drinks  in  poisonous  draughts  that  par- 
alyze every  noble  instinct  within  him.  In  nearly 
all  of  them  there  is  a subtle  denial  of  the  workings 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  this  is  what  renders 
them  especially  harmful.  They  mock  at  simplic- 
ity of  heart  and  undermine  the  foundations  of 
religion,  until  men  are  no  longer  content  to  die  in 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Oh,  they  do  not  know 
that  the  simple,  childlike  faith  of  the  peasant  is 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  supreme 
egotism  of  the  great  scientist. 

One  of  the  principal  evils  of  this  fin-de  siecle  age 
decade  is  that  man,  generally  speaking,  is  acquir- 
ing what  is  vulgarly  called  an  expansion  of  the 
cranium.  He  places  no  limit  to  the  range  of  his 
capacities.  He  thinks  he  knows  everything. 
Like  another  Alexander,  he  surveys  the  seemingly 
vanquished  realms  of  thought,  and  sighs  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  He  has  proven  the  Bible 
wrong ; he  has  proven  the  ancient  scientists 
wrong  ; he  has  proven  all  the  old  philosophers 
wrong  ; he  has  invented  this  and  he  has  invented 
that,  and  thinks  his  worn  out  theories  of  infidelity 
and  atheism  brand  new  and  brought  to  light  for 
the  first  time.  This  infection  of  superculture  and 
superself-conceit  has  spread  to  the  present  novel- 
ists, and  these  are  not  found  wanting  in  the  de- 
mands made  on  them.  They  make  their  characters 
talk  like  philosophers,  and  discuss  occult  theories 
and  all  sorts  of  mysterious  things,  speak  like  sages 
and  act  like  fools.  And  then  because  they  have 
a catching  style,  and  a good  press  agent,  they 
imagine  they  are  prodigous  phenomena;  and,  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  striving  to  swell  to  the  size  of 
the  truly  great  writers,  they  burst  in  their  frantic 
endeavors,  ending  their  career  in  noise  and  air. 
And  so  may  it  be  with  those  of  the  like  ilk  in 
saecula  saeculormn. 

The  mission  of  the  true  novel  is  not  to  cater 
only  to  the  senses,  it  should  endeavor  to  leave  its 
reader  in  a better  frame  of  mind  than  he  was 
before  he  read  the  volume.  It  should  be  clean 
and  pure,  modest  and  simple,  beautiful  and  lofty. 
The  novelist  should  not  try  to  attract  public 
attention  by  writing  on  a subject  intrinsically  bad 
in  an  engaging  manner,  and  then  essaying  to  gloss 
the  thing  over  by  calling  it  “ Art’s  study  of 
Nature.”  Indeed,  the  taste  of  the  people  at  large 
has  sunken  to  a very  low  ebb,  when  an  author 
springs  into  seeming  literary  immortality  by 
depicting  the  life  of  an  outcast. 

The  aim  of  the  true  novel,  as  has  been  said 
before,  is  not  to  please  the  animal  side  of  our 
nature ; rather  it  is  to  elevate  our  thoughts  and 
give  us  a larger  view  regarding  our  fellowmen. 
If  it  only  can  raise  us  one  degree  higher  in  the 
spiritual  or  intellectual  life,  then  it  is  a novel  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a book  to  cheer  the 
heart,  to  light  the  soul. 

Theo.  S.  de  Penfore  Lalanne,  ’99. 
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EDITORIALS. 


AFTER  our  protracted  confinement  within 
doors  on  account  of  the  bad  weather  of  the 
last  few  months,  the  appearance  of  spring 
will  be  hailed  with  universal  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
This  season  of  the  year  has  charms  especially  for 
the  baseball  “ fiend  ” and  the  spring  poet.  But 
the. pleasure  it  affords  does  not  stop  there;  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned,  all 
of  us,  from  the  veriest  mite  of  St.  John’s  Hall  to 
the  most  solemn-visaged  philosopher  among  the 
Seniors,  find  our  joy  in  the  songs  of  the  birds  and 
the  warm  and  exhilarating  sunshine.  What  a 
pity  it  is,  however,  we  must  endure  the  blustering 
winds  and  rains  of  March  for  a while  longer  be- 
fore fully  realizing  all  this  beauty  and  happiness. 
But  spring,  however  lovely  and  fascinating,  must 
ever  be  admired  from  a distance,  so  to  speak. 
Among  the  variegated  charms  of  this,  “ the  young- 
est season  of  all  the  year,”  some  are  positively 
harmful.  Breathing  in  the  pure,  clear  air  at  this 
season,  we  are  liable  to  become  tainted  with  a 
peculiar  species  of  bacilli  or  bacteria,  causing  in 
the  subject  who  inhales  them  that  mental  stagna- 
tion and  apathy  which  is  vulgarly  called  spring- 
fever.  Beware  ! 

-k 

* * 

About  Base  Ball  this  month  we  need  not  say 
more  than  a few  words.  Since  the  outdoor  prac- 
tice has  begun  the  players  have  acquitted  them- 
selves in  a creditable  manner,  and  they  have 
manifested  an  interest  in  their  work  which  has 
been  sufficient  to  appease  the  most  exacting  among 
the  spectators.  Indications  are  that  no  undue 
anxiety  will  be  felt  about  the  general  result  of  our 
games,  if  the  players  maintain  their  steady,  quick 


and  spirited  playing  and  keep  their  heads  and 
faculties  clear  and  cool.  We  have  merely  to 
caution  the  members  of  the  nine  to  remember  that 
the  opening  of  the  season  is  at.  hand,  and  that 
they  must  not  lag  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
but  should  continue  as  they  have  begun,  remem- 
bering always  the  old  adage,  “ Finis  cor onat  opus." 

■k 

Vc  -x- 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  players  to  our  sat- 
isfaction, and,  we  hope,  to  theirs  also,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  say  a few  words  anent  the  specta- 
tors of  the  games.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
all  the  students  have  at  heart  the  success  of  our 
representatives  on  the  diamond,  and  so  they 
should  concur  in  taking  proper  means  to  ensure 
this  success.  While  the  game  is  in  progress  a 
little  well-timed  encouragement  is  most  beneficial 
and  salutary  to  the  players,  and  to  give  this 
encouragement  all  that  is  necessary  is  a little  ex- 
pense of  lung- power.  We  allude  of  course  to  the 
custom  of  giving  the  college  cheer  during  the 
progress  of  games.  This  custom  of  cheering  has 
been  known  to  work  wonders  with  the  spirits  of 
the  players.  It  is  a reminder  that  others  are 
interested  in  their  conduct  and  it  keeps  alive  tnat 
interest  and  spirit  without  which  no  game  can  be 
won.  The  cheering  should  be  judicious  and  not 
promiscuous,  and  yet  it  should  not  degenerate 
into  a listless  and  monotonous  formula.  All  this 
can  be  done  without  the  slightest  breach  of 
courtesy  to  the  opposing  team,  but  anything  else 
that  would  annoy  and  harass  the  players  is  to  be 
rigorously  discountenanced.  So  give  the  cheer 
and  give  it  with  a will,  and  if  it  does  not  perform 
miracles  it  will  at  least  have  its  good  effect. 

* 

-x  * 

The  students  have  during  the  past  month  been 
entertained  and  instructed  by  three  very  interest- 
ing lectures  delivered  at  the  college.  The  sub- 
jects were  : “ The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,”  “Book- 
Makers  of  Antiquity,”  and  “ The  Poet  Long- 
fellow.” It  is  rumored  that  more  are  to  follow 
at  regular  intervals,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Dame  Rumor  will  not  disappoint  our  expectations 
in  this  regard  ; for  so  pleasing  were  those  which 
we  have  already  heard  that  our  feelings  are  best 
expressed  in  the  plaintive  tone  of  Oliver  Twist — - 
“ I want  some  more.” 

* 

* * 

The  late  stand  taken  by  Greece  against  encroach- 
ing powers  shows  that  the  ancient  fires  are  still 
smouldering.  Greece,  once  the  greatest  power  of 
the  world  in  arms  and  the  more  peaceful  pursuit 
of  literature  seems  to  have  been  sleeping  through 
the  ages.  No  doubt  there  is  still  a glimmer  of  the 
old  spirit  in  that  land  which  so  long  held  sway  in 
rhetoric,  poetry  and  the  other  arts,  although  that 
famous  lamp  seemed  to  have  been  extinguished. 
But  recent  events  have  shown  that  though  faint, 
it  is  still  alive,  and  although  there  is  no  longer  a 
Demosthenes  to  goad  them  on  by  his  mighty  elo- 
quence, still  her  people  retain  some  of  their 
former  courage  and  indomitable  spirit  which  was 
once  their  proudest  boast. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 
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A HARVARD  CRITIC. 


ON  January  20th,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  this  college,  our 
Reverend  President  delivered  an  address 
upon  modern  educational  methods,  in  which  occur 
the  following  passages  : “ The  educational  trend 
of  the  present  day  is  almost  entirely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  natural  sciences.  * * * In  Harvard, 
the  old  home  of  polite  letters,  a modicum  of  the 
natural  sciences  is  enough  for  a degree.  * * * 

No  literature,  no  history,  no  philosophy,  but  only 
science.  The  whole  country  is  not  only  drifting 
but  rushing  in  that  one  direction.”  These  remarks, 
as  might  be  expected,  offended  the  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  a Harvard  student,  who  straightway 
took  up  the  cudgel  in  her  behalf  in  the  Western 
Chronicle.  We  purpose  to  defend  the  position  of 
our  President,  and  proceed  to  examine  some  of 
our  opponent’s  statements. 

He  gives  the  following  table  of  the  principal 
studies  and  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  each 
per  week.  The  figures  are  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing together  the  number  of  class  exercises  per 
week  by  the  number  of  students  taking  them  : 


Studies.  Hours. 

European  Languages 5,28 1 

English 3,903 

History 3,316 

Natural  Science 2,356 

Political  Sciences. 2,293 

Classics.. 2,016 

Philosophy 1,402 

Mathematics 1,013 

Other  Studies 1,599 


Total 23,179 


Without  dwelling  further  upon  the  peculiar 
method  employed  in  compiling  this  table,  and 
without  stopping  to  inquire  what  the  “ other 
studies  ” may  signify  (although  we  strongly  sus- 
pect that  a considerable  portion  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  the  sciences),  yet  we  feel  that  this  table 
as  it  stands  inclines  rather  to  our  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  Classics  of  Rome  and  Greece,  the 
foundation  of  all  literature,  an  acquaintance  with 
which  is  the  first  requisite  for  a man  of  education, 
yields  in  point  of  importance  to  the  natural 
sciences ; Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  which 
stamp  their  devotees  as  men  of  intellect,  take  a 
mean  and  despised  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
“ table.”  How  the  Cambridge  student  can  make 
the  assertion  that  this  tabulation  disproves  our 
position  is  a mystery  to  us.  In  addition,  if  it  were 
known  to  what  departments  of  the  University  the 
table  applies,  perhaps  our  case  would  be  consider- 
ably strengthened. 

We  have  before  us  a catalogue  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  find  in  it  many  more  arguments  for 
our  side  of  the  question.  If  we  understand  it 
correctly,  a student  may  make  his  four  years’ 
course  without  ever  attending  a lecture  on  the 
classics,  simply  “ elect  ” his  courses  in  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Geology,  Paleontology,  Zoology,  Botany, 
etc.,  and  then  appear  before  the  world  as  a gradu- 
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ate  of  America’s  most  renowned  seat  of  learning, 
Harvard  University.  The  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  gain  the  distinction  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Per- 
haps more  money  is  spent  upon  scientific  labora- 
tories and  text  books  than  is  devoted  to  other 
branches  of  nobler  and  higher  learning,  but  we  are 
not  sufficiently  informed  upon  this  point.  But  the 
principal  argument  remains  why  students  should 
not  leave  their  Catholic  homes  and  appear  at  non- 
sectarian colleges.  The  danger  of  losing  their 
faith  is  sufficient  to  prevent  them.  Our  opponent 
of  the  West  does  not  agree  with  us  here  on  this 
issue.  But  the  fact  remains  that  at  these  “ larger  ” 
colleges,  Catholics  are  greatly  out-numbered  and, 
as  a consequence,  are  thrown  into  the  society  of 
non-Catholics,  and  it  is  in  this  circumstance  that 
the  danger  lies.  In  conclusion  we  would  advise 
him,  in  a kind,  paternal  manner,  to  speak  more 
temperately  of  the  “ Reverend  gentleman’s  ex- 
aggeration,” and  to  remember  that  “ fair  Harvard  ” 
does  not  mean  immaculateness  in  methods  of  edu- 
cation. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


TOURS. 


ANY  one  who  has  had  any  experience  with 
the  management  of  a battalion  knows  what 
admixture  of  circumstances  gives  being  to 
a tour.  Some  there  are,  however,  so  immersed 
in  the  sleepy  drench  of  shiftlessness  that  neither 
the  march  of  science,  the  joggle  of  business,  nor 
the  six  o’clock  bell  can  awaken  them.  Among 
this  swagger  set  ” we  catalogue  those  who  have 
not  been  apprised  of  the  existence  of  tours.  That 
this  article  may  pierce  through  the  miasma  of  in- 
difference in  which  such  men  live  is  a wish  ar- 
dently expressed. 

Some  students  from  an  unaffected  zeal  to  vary 
the  eternal  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  the  bat- 
talion, attempt  to  diversify  and  innovate  after  the 
fashion  of  poetic  license  by  disregarding  sundry 
punctilios  in  the  matter  of  dress.  It  is  a laudable 
ambition — deserves,  and  has  received  the  heartiest 
commendation.  Some  who  perform  these  kindly 
offices  do  not  wish  any  recompense  and  if  probed 
for  motives,  would  flatly  deny  the  beneficial  ten- 
dency of  their  actions.  We  are  not  sciolists  nor 
casuists,  but  the  knowledge  that  they  are  mask- 
ing worthy  intentions,  comes  within  the  throw  of 
our  mental  lariat. 

Justice  and  the  desire  that  this  habit  may  not 
droop  and  die  petition  that  such  devotion  go  not 
empty-handed.  The  reward  given  is  not,  we  ad- 
mit, a regal  one.  However,  it  is  given  with  such 
gallantry  and  buttoned  coat  formality  that  the  old 
woman’s  groat  would  be,  if  so  delivered,  a suffici- 
ent reimbursement. 

Young  men  who  give  the  line  of  battalion  a 
particolored  and  piebald  aspect  by  appearing  in 
civilian’s  habiliments,  are  given  either  a five  dollar 
bill,  freedom  from  studies  for  that  term,  or  are  in- 
vested with  the  blue  and  gray  uniform,  and  un- 
hampered save  by  a sixteen  pound  gun,  free  to 
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move  through  an  area  ten  by  three,  restrained 
from  overwork  by  watchful  eyes,  are  allowed  the 
inestimable,  incalculable  privilege  of  lessening 
doctors’  bills  by  sentinel  duty  of  one  half  hour. 
The  latter  of  these  gratuities  is  always  chosen. 
This  walk,  my  friends,  is  called  a tour.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  so  manifest  and  manifold  that  we 
well  nigh  mumble  platitudes  in  reviewing  them. 
One  of  the  praiseworthy  habits  which  the  serving 
of  tours  engenders  is  that  of  muffling  execration. 
If  at  times  we  feel  that  the  reward  is  a meagre 
one  and  strange  thoughts  within  clamor  for  utter- 
ance, the  surroundings,  the  prescience  that  our  co- 
partners in  honor  would  deem  us  gluttons  of 
praise,  strangles  the  open  expression  of  that  feel- 
ing. Perhaps  in  life,  a man  under  the  stress  of 
a rankling  wrong,  is  inclined  to  cry  out,  in  his 
agony,  “ Oh,  hang  it.”  Such  a remark  heard 
through  puritanical  earhorns  would  in  the  world 
make  a pariah  of  a man.  The  practice  of  serving 
tours  obviates  this  proclivity  to  explosive  inter- 
jection. It  teaches  the  great  moral  lesson  that  if 
one  would  swear,  he  should  leave  the  home  of 
his  father  and  go  far  afield. 

Another  advantage  we  discern.  Those  who 
gather  themselves  into  a congress  of  tourists  are 
men  of  similar  temperaments  and  inclinations ; 
men  leal  and  loyal  to  the  dictates  of  manly  pride 
and  virile  honor.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
college  to  encourage  consort  and  communion  be- 
tween such  men. 

But  the  sun  sets  upon  the  enumeration  of  the 
benefits  of  tours.  We  have  heard  some  objections 
against  them,  but  they  are  frivolous  and  their  au- 
thors anonymous.  Surely  such  men  have  never 
served  tours,  they  are  men  who  have  always  worn 
the  same  military  suits.  It  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  these  objections  that  this  article  sees  type. 
Moreover,  we  wish  to  urge  upon  all  the  import- 
ance, nay,  the  necessity  of  acquitting  ourselves  of 
appointed  tours.  Finally,  we  wish  to  beseech 
that  a decretal  be  issued  allowing  every  one  to 
riot  and  revel  in  tours,  and  to  muster  for  the  ex- 
panding of  brain  tissue  and  swelling  of  muscle  and 
tendon  to  his  heart’s  content. 

Morris  W.  Clarke,  ’97. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


EVERY  one  who  resides  without  the  college 
grounds — barring  the  Government  mail 
carrier — is  not  cognizant  of  the  immense 
number  of  letters  which  are  daily  conveyed  to 
the  students  of  Senior  Division.  In  consequence 
of  the  quantity  of  mail  the  one  in  charge  has  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty,  and  at  times  even  dan- 
ger, in  endeavoring  to  distribute  it,  owing  to  the 
crushing  crowd  of  those  who  are  expecting  news. 
On  one  occasion,  when  an  unusually  large  quan- 
tity of  letters  was  to  be  distributed,  the  mail  car- 
rier, evidently  believing  in  the  maxim,  “ Necessity 
knows  no  law,”  opened  a trap-door  above  the 
ground  floor  and  calling  out  the  names  of  each  of 
the  fortunate  students,  dropped  them  their  pre- 
cious envelopes. 


On  Washington’s  birthday  games  were  held  in 
the  first  division  gymnasium  to  help  pass  the  day 
pleasantly,  and  also  to  bring  to  light  any  latent 
ability  that  might  be  among  the  more  modest 
members.  The  result  put  the  class  of  ’98  on  top 
with  33  points;  next  ’97  with  10;  ’01  with  9;  ’00 
with  5 and  special  Latin  with  3.  All  seemed  satis- 
fied with  the  results  as  they  danced  about  in  the 
evening  to  the  merry  music  of  Professor  Halm. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday,  on  which,  according  to 
custom,  a holiday  was  granted,  the  members  of 
junior  division  held  a series  of  games  in  their 
gymnasium.  The  spirit  and  pluck  of  the  dashes 
won  the  hearty  approval  of  the  friendly  auditors, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  merriment  and  laughter 
caused  by  those  who  participated  in  the  potato, 
egg  and  obstacle  races.  In  the  evening  the  gym- 
nasium became  a scene  of  pleasantry  and  frolic. 
The  various  impromptu  costumes,  the  dancing 
and  feasting  seemed  for  the  nonce  to  have  ended 
completely  all  the  cares  of  college  life. 

During  the  month  a programme  of  the  St. 
Francis  Xavier  annual  debate  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  writer.  The  Society  deserves  heartiest 
congratulations  for  their  earnest  work,  and,  if  we 
can  trust  the  report  of  an  eye-witness,  for  the  de- 
cided success  which  crowned  their  public  appear- 
ance. The  subjects  under  discussion  were  cer- 
tainly such  as  afforded  ample  field  for  oratorical 
display  and  sound  reasoning. 

Even  though  pugilism  has  taken  to  handball  as 
a mode  of  training,  we  cannot  on  this  account 
afford  to  discard  the  practice.  Hence  it  is  that  at 
training  hours  the  ’9 7 candidates  for  the  Ford- 
hams  can  be  seen  at  the  alley  driving  the  ball  to 
and  fro,  while  the  gymnasium,  as  regularly  as  the 
clock,  resounds  with  the  sharp  and  steady  smacks 
of  the  ball  against  the  alley.  The  energy  and  ac- 
tivity displayed  in  the  ’Varsity  practice  has  in- 
creased day  by  day,  and  now  is  almost  at  a 
climax.  The  team  will  be  chosen,  according  to 
custom,  by  electors,  who  will  base  their  choice 
upon  the  agility,  earnestness  and  ability  in  general 
of  the  candidates.  Without  endangering  our  rep- 
utation we  could  predict  the  following  as  the 
team  for  ’9 7 : Catcher,  G.  Hayes  ; pitchers,  Kelly 
and  Sinnot ; first  base,  Charles  Downes ; second 
base,  Gerald  Barry ; third  base,  Philip  Reilly ; 
short  stop,  James  McLanghlin  ; fielders,  Tierney, 
Dunne  and  Dunlevy. 

After  a thorough  examination  and  test  of  the 
various  candidates  for  the  coming  Invincible 
team,  we  could  venture  to  announce  the  follow- 
ing as  the  probable  makeup  of  their  nine : Catcher, 
A.  Dunnigan  ; pitcher,  C.  Horan  ; first  base,  D. 
Donovan ; second  base,  T.  McCormick ; third 
base,  J.  Pasquale ; short  stop,  Ed.  Swetnam ; 
fielders,  Mitchell,  H.  Plunkett  and  J.  Sinnot ; sub- 
stitutes, F.  McLoughlin  and  J.  Lahey. 

The  members  of  Junior  division  selected  to 
hold  the  various  offices  of  the  Invincible  Base  Ball 
Association  this  spring  are  the  following : Presi- 
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dent,  T.  McCormick  ; manager,  J.  O’Brien  ; treas- 
urer, J.  O’Donohue  ; superintendent,  D.  Donovan  ; 
assistant  superintendent,  Ed.  Swetnam.  We  must 
congratulate  the  above  officers  for  the  excellent 
schedule  they  have  procured,  and  the  regularity 
and  method  of  their  team’s  training.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  schedule  up  to  the  present : 

April  io. — Fanwood  A.  C.,  at  Fordham. 

April  13. — Berkeley,  at  Berkeley  Oval. 

“ 22. — De  La  Salle,  . at  Fordham. 

“ 29. — Seton  Hall,  at  South  Orange. 

May  6. — Oaklands,  . . at  Fordham. 

“ 13.— St.  Mary’s  A.  C.,  at  Fordham. 

“ 20. — Oaklands,  . at  West  Chester. 

“ 27. — Berkeley,  . . at  Fordham. 

“ 31. — Waverly  A.  C.,  at  Fordham. 

June  3. — Seton  Hall,  . . at  Fordham. 

Other  games  are  being  arranged  with  St. 
Austin’s,  Barnard,  St.  John’s  (Brooklyn),  and  St. 
Francis’  colleges,  and  with  the  Yonkers  High 
School. 

To  assist  Mr.  Plunkett  in  his  billiard  room 
duties  Mr.  McCormick  and  John  O’Brien  have 
lately  been  chosen. 


On  the  afternoon  of  May  31st  (Decoration  Day) 
the  students  of  St.  John’s  Hall  will  produce  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  drama,  “ The  King  and 
the  Angel;  or,  Robert,  King  of  Sicily.”  The 
young  actors  are  already  hard  at  work  preparing 
to  make  the  play  a grand  success.  There  is  some 
excellent  dramatic  talent  among  them,  and  we 
make  bold  to  declare  that  their  many  friends  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  and  delighted  on  the  after- 
noon of  Decoration  Day.  The  players  themselves 
hope  to  make  this  year’s  dramatic  effort  equal  if 
not  surpass  the  achievements  attained  by  their 
predecessors  in  “ The  Grasshopper,”  “ The  Merry 
Midgets,”  and  “ The  Mikado.” 

The  following  is  the  cast : 


Robert,  King  of  Sicily Thomas  J.  King 

An  angel  appearing  in  the  likeness  of  King  Robert-Thomas  Anglim 

Count  Raymond,  an  old  Councillor Ralph  Schoettle 

Urban,  Treasurer  to  the  King -Arthur  Kiely 

Count  of  Terranova,  Master  of  the  King’s  hounds.  John  M.  O’Brien 

Valentine,  a Courtier. Charles  Kiely 

A Fool Joseph  Edwards 

Martin,  a Peasant Edward  C.  Sullivan 

Alphonse,  a Prince  of  Aquitane Selden  McLaughlin 

Agapus,  a page  to  Alphonse Andrew  Ewald 

Count  of  Melazzo,  cousin  of  Alphonse.. Henry  Heide 

( Alphonse  J.  Edebohls 

Francesco,  ^-Courtiers  ■< Henry  Badenhausen 

Paulus,  1 ( Richard  Burns 

Rusticus, 

Antonio, 

First  Soldier John  Mellady 

Second  Soldier Thomas  Fullum 

Third  Soldier George  McKenna 

Captain  of  the  Royal  Guard Julio  Rabel 


Gratiano,  ) 

r 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


MESSRS.  M.  Sweeny,  ’89,  Dave  Orpheus, 
’91,  Kenyon  Fortescue,  ’90,  visited  Ford- 
ham in  a body  some  few  weeks  ago,  to 
repew  old  acquaintances  among  professors  and 
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students.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  graduates 
of  the  late  ’8o’s  and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
decade  are  known  personally  to  a few  only  of  the 
students  now  at  college,  still  this  circumstance 
should  in  no  way  interfere  with  their  visits  to  re- 
view the  scenes  of  their  college  lives.  The  pro- 
fessors of  those  days  still  remember  their  old 
pupils ; and,  moreover,  some  one  among  the 
students  is  always  sure  to  recognize  and  greet  our 
old  boys. 

Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan,  who  was  in  residence 
here  during  the  years  of  ’85  and  ’86,  also  called  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  Alma  Mater.  Mr.  Mc- 
Aleenan showed  his  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  baseball  authorities  to  re-establish 
the  wearers  of  the  maroon  among  the  great 
powers  in  the  baseball  world  by  a generous  con- 
tribution of  twenty  dollars.  The  managers  take 
this  opportunity  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  for 
the  gift. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes,  formerly  of  the  class  of  ’98, 
but  now  studying  at  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Dun- 
woody,  paid  a visit  to  his  many  friends  at  Ford- 
ham during  the  past  month. 

Mr.  Jas.  J.  Fisher,  ’95,  also  a student  at  the 
Seminary,  Dunwoody,  accompanied  Mr.  Hughes 
in  his  strollings  around  the  College  and  grounds. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised,  and  most  agree- 
ably too,  to  meet  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Cronin,  ex-96,  on 
Washington’s  Birthday.  Our  former  companion 
is  at  present  pursuing  a course  in  Medicine  at 
Columbia  University.  If  a healthy  appearance 
may  count  for  anything,  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  “ sawbones  ” agrees  perfectly  with  W. 
D.’s  constitution.  He  brought  us  flattering  re- 
ports of  several  of  our  former  students,  who  are 
studying  medicine  at  Columbia  ; Chas.  J.  Kane, 
’95,  Jos.  N.  Fogarty,  ex-’96  and  Jos.  V.  Bergin, 
ex-’97. 

Georgetown  Medical  School  has  claimed  sev- 
eral Fordham  graduates.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Calkins, 
’96,  came  up  to  see  his  friends  here  in  February, 
bringing  latest  news  of  Richard  C.  Mitchell,  ’96, 
a “medico”  at  Georgetown.  Thomas  looked  as 
happy  and  beaming  as  he  used  in  his  under- 
graduate days  here. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94,  now  in  the  office  of 
Gen.  McMahon,  ’55,  came  to  pay  a visit  as  well  as 
to  assist  in  the  General’s  lecture  by  officiating  at 
the  lantern  with  interesting  views  of  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Rice,  ’95,  who  had  been  in  New 
York  for  some  days  in  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  spared  several  afternoons  from  busi- 
ness cares  to  spend  the  time  around  the  well 
known  paths  and  walks  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  following  gentlemen  occupied  a box  at  the 
recent  concert  of  the  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin 
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Clubs  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum : Michael  A. 
Doran,  ’94,  John  F.  McLoughlin,  ’96,  Francis 
E.  O’Neill,  ’96,  and  ChaS.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 

Dr.  Jas.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84,  Dr. 
Kenyon  Fortescue,  ’90,  Mr.  David  Orpheus,  ’91, 
and  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes  were  also  seen  among  the 
large  audience  which  flocked  to  enjoy  the  musical 
feast  prepared  by  the  Fordham  boys. 


EXCHANGES. 


THE  Literary  Digest  for  this  month  devotes 
considerable  space  to  “ Cecil  Rhodes  and 
South  African  Affairs,”  while  “ National 
Finance,”  “Cuba,”  “Municipal  Reforms”  and 
the  “ Trusts ’’ are  all  thoroughly  discussed.  One 
of  the  articles  that  interested  us  most  was  “ Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  History,  ” a review  of  an  article 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
in  Princeton  University.  The  review,  which  is  a 
most  instructive  one,  ought  to  prove  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  every  unbiassed  and  patriotic 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Certainly  it  will 
more  than  repay  one  for  the  few  minutes  spent  in 
its  perusal.  Turning  to  the  department  of  letters 
and  art,  “ Coventry  Patmore,  the  Poet  of  Love,” 
holds  the  place  of  honor.  The  article  is  a full  and 
comprehensive  resume  of  the  poet’s  life  and  labors, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  students 
of  literature. 

The  stories  in  Short  Stories  are  always  the  best, 
and  the  present  edition  is  no  exception.  “The 
Troiloff  Gambit”  and  “Young  White’s  Love 
Affair  ” are  especially  good  ; while  “The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher,”  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  is 
famous.  We  find  the  “Anecdotes”  almost  as  in- 
teresting as  the  stories  themselves.  They  cer- 
tainly add  to  the  general  merit  of  the  magazine 
and  to  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  its  pages 
by  its  manifold  readers. 

Werner  s Magazine  has  a very  interesting  article 
teeming  with  good  advice  to  prospective  and 
would-be  “ Vocal  Students  in  Paris.”  It  also  con- 
tains a discussion  of  the  merits  of  “Musically 
Accompanied  Recitations,”  which  ought  to  prove 
of  greatest  interest  to  wide-awake  elocutionists. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  ex-man  of  the 
Niagara  Index , that  journal  with  its  masterly  edi- 
torials and  its  pages  in  general  bearing  upon 
them  the  impress  of  scholarly  minds,  should  not  so 
misapply  his  talents  as  to  descend  to  a defense  of 
slang.  Slang,  we  have  always  understood  on  the 
best  authority,  is  ever  to  be  tabooed  in  any  publi- 
cation aspiring  to  real  literary  merit.  Hence, 
even  if  our  friend,  the  ex-editor,  intends  to  persist 
in  his  nonsensical  “ Rerum  ” column,  he  should  at 
least  desist  from  any  attempts  to  vindicate  his 
funny  (?)  page  or  to  stamp  his  “ Rerums  ” with  liter- 
ary value.  Moreover,  granting  as  he  wishes,  that 


brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  we  would  say  slang  is 
never  the  kind  of  brevity  that  constitutes  wit,  as 
we  understand  the  proper  signification  of  the 
term.  This  defect  is  the  only  glaring  one  we,  or 
in  fact,  any  of  our  contemporaries  have  noticed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Index. 

St.  Xavier  s Monthly  comes  to  our  table  this 
month  lacking  what  is  most  interesting  to  us,  the 
exchange  column.  We  missed  the  gentle  correc- 
tions and  the  not  too  timid  suggestions  which  from 
time  to  time  flow  from  the  pen  of  the  estimable 
ex-editress.  We  trust  that  next  month  the  Monthly 
will  come  fully  equipped  in  this  regard,  with  en- 
couragement and  direction  for  our  perhaps  way- 
ward contributors. 

We  bow  to  the  compliments  showered  upon  us 
by  the  ex-editors  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Collegian  and 
the  5.  V.  C.  Student.  We  will  endeavor  to  follow 
one  suggestion  proffered  by  the  Collegian,  for  we 
consider  that  particular  one  timely  and  appro- 
priate. As  for  the  5.  V C.  Student  we  think  the 
ex-man  should  not  be  so  severe  upon  us  for  what 
he  terms  lack  of  courtesy  in  our  failing  to  exchange 
with  him.  Possibly  the  missing  numbers  of  the 
Monthly  may  have  “wandered  off  somewhere  in 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley,”  which  he  suggests  as  a 
reason  for  the  non-appearance  of  another  of  his 
exchanges. 

The  Dial  contains  some  choice  bits  of  verse.  “ At 
Mother’s  Grave  ” a plaintive  poem  of  four  stanzas 
and  “ Night,”  a sonnet,  both  from  the  same  pen, 
manifest  the  true  poetic  temperament  in  their 
author.  “ A Ramble  with  a Purpose,”  the  purpose 
being  geological  information,  has  considerable 
scientific  merit. 

The  Owl  after  his  long  flight  from  Ottawa  ap- 
pears on  our  table,  fresh,  bright,  and  brimful  of 
real  literary  gems.  To  specify  in  particular  any 
article  appearing  in  the  columns  of  our  truly  wise 
exchange  as  deserving  singular  mention,  would  be 
almost  an  injustice  done  the  remainder,  so  high  is 
the  standard  maintained  by  our  admirable  con- 
temporary. Poetry,  fiction,  history,  every  branch 
of  literature  appears  in  the  Owl  in  the  purest 
forms  found  in  College  journalism. 

The  Mount  for  February  contains  a criticism  of  a 
production  of  the  Mikado  by  the  young  ladies  of 
Mt.  de  Chantal,  in  which  they  of  course  scored  a 
great  success;  but  what  is  of  interest  to  us  is  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Bernard  & John  Wingerte,  one 
time  Fordham  students  shared  with  others,  the 
honor  of  being  ushers  at  the  entertainment.  “ A 
Trip  from  Thompsons’  to  the  Mount  on  a Rainy 
Day,”  descriptive  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
a young  lady  amid  a sea  of  liquid  mud,  is  certainly 
amusing. 

The  ex-man  of  the  Xavier  writes  in  his  humility, 
that  the  editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  “ think 
it  wise  to  print  all  the  available  correspondence  of 
their  alumni the  same  ex-man  also  writes  “ a few 
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more  contributions  from  the  students  themselves 
would  be  more  appropriate.”  Now,  after  only  a 
passing  glance  at  the  past  two  issues  of  the  Monthly , 
we  failed  to  discover  the  printing  of  all  that 
“ available  correspondence.”  We  moreover  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  “ available  correspond- 
ence of  the.  alumni  ” was  a decidedly  scarce  com- 
modity. The  second  thought  of  the  Xavier  s ex- 
man is  dissipated  already  without  a direct  reply. 

The  Polytechnic  contains  in  its  latest  issue  a very 
learned  dissertation  on  “The  Electrical  Trans- 
mission of  Energy  ” which  should  attract  the  at- 
tention of  all  interested  in  physical  science,  and  in 
general  of  those  devoted  to  scientific  research. 

“ The  Annunciation,”  a poem,  divine  almost  in 
thought,  certainly  graceful  in  its  diction  and  treat- 
ment, is  in  our  opinion  the  foremost  contribution 
to  the  Agnetian  Monthly  for  March.  “ The  Dance 
of  the  Leaves  ” also  in  verse,  is  worthy  of  the 
critics’  favorable  consideration. 

The  Stonyliurst  Magazine  comes  to  us  from  across 
the  stormy  Atlantic  freighted  with  dainty  bits  of 
verse  ; and  several  prose  articles  and  review  of 
no  ordinary  or  commonplace  merit.  It  is  a note- 
worthy fact,  one  which  especially  our  friend  the 
ex-man  of  a certain  Indiana  monthly  would  do  well 
to  note,  that  the  Stonyliurst  Magazine  devotes  the 
greater  portion  of  its  space  to  college  news.  This 
position  we  sincerely  endorse.  For  we  believe 
the  office  of  the  college  journal  to  be,  firstly,  the 
chronicling  of  college  news ; after  that,  the  publi- 
cation for  criticism  of  the  students’  literary  pro- 
ductions. To  return  to  the  Stonyliurst — “To  a 
Figure  on  an  Old  Plate,”  “ Villanelle  ” and  “ Two 
Waters,”  all  in  verse,  are  clever  and  strikingly 
original.  “ Queensland  ” is  an  instructive  discus- 
sion of  social  life  and  conditions  in  the  island  con- 
tinent. 

The  Holy  Ghost  Bulletin , published  quarterly, 
contains  several  interesting  articles.  “ The  Parti- 
tion of  Poland  ” is  a well  written  account  of  the 
dismemberment  of  that  once  flourishing  Empire. 
This  journal  also  contains  a learned  essay  on 
“ Early  English  Literature.” 

Among  other  exchanges  which  we  have  read 
and  whose  many  good  qualities  we  noted  with 
pleasure  are  the  following:  The  Sentinel , The  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic,  The  College  Student,  Our  Young 
People,  The  Lafayette,  The  Trinity  Tablet,  The 
Mountaineer,  A nnals  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Viatorian , The  Victorian. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


' | 'HE  Ambassador  of  Christ,”  by  James, 
I Cardinal  Gibbons,  published  by  John 
Murphy  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  work  demands  more  extended  notice  than 
we  can  give  it  in  our  notes  of  this  month  5 conse 


quently  we  defer  the  expression  of  our  approval 
until  next  month.  We  might  dismiss  it  with  a 
sprinkling  of  the  well  worn  phrases  regarding 
“ its  undoubted  worth,”  “ it  being  the  work  of  so 
eminent  an  author,”  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
anything  save  our  best  efforts  should  be  spent  on 
such  a production,  a work,  which  if  it  resembles 
at  all  the  volumes  already  issued  by  the  gifted 
and  pious  author,  is  destined  to  do  much  good 
for  the  Church  in  America. 

“ A Round  Table  of  the  Representative  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Novelists,”  published  by  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  Price, 
cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50. 

The  inspiration  that  moved  this  enterprising 
firm  to  select  and  publish  in  one  volume  a story 
by  each  of  our  representative  Catholic  novelists 
was  indeed  a happy  one.  Of  all  their  recent  editions 
of  the  works  of  Catholic  writers,  this  handsome 
edition  ranks  deservedly  first.  We  would  not  at- 
tempt to  say  that  each  author  was  represented  by 
his  best  story,  but  we  can  safely  affirm  that,  if 
such  is  not  the  case,  every  story  contained  in  the 
volume  is  a finished  piece  of  composition  in  every 
respect.  Shall  we  declare  which  ones  we  favor? 
We  would  prefer  not,  but  if  insisted  upon  we  must 
confess  our  interest  ran  highest  in  the  reading  of 
“The  Mad  Penitent  of  Todi  ” by  the  late  Mrs. 
Anna  Hanson  Dorsey,  and  “Joe  of  Labaina  ” by 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  But  in  addition  we 
can  say  that  one  who  reads  the  first  story  will  not 
part  with  the  book  until  he  has  finished  the  last. 

“ Popular  Instructions  to  Parents,”  by  Rev.  F. 
Girardey,  C.  S.  S.  R.,  published  by  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York,  price  cloth,  32mo,  35  cents,  contains 
useful  information  for  all  states  in  life. 


March  15,  1897. 

Our  stock  for  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1897  is  now  ready 
in  all  departments. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  2 2d  St., 
New  York  City. 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISH-  \ 

ING  GOODS  READY-MADE  V 
AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE.  ) 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


The  Bicycle  Tires  now  manufactured  by  us 
are  known  as 

^NEWTON  TIRES-^ 

jSngle  and  Double  Tube 

EASY  RIDING  AND  SERVICEABLE. 


THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 


New  York  Office,  103  Reade  Street. 
London  Agency,  - 7 Hatton  Carden. 


REPAIR  DEPOTS. 

103  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

830  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
60  WASHINGTON  AYENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
MIDLAND  CYCLE  & SUPPLY  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

g°  xo  o.  s'PERiviisrGc, 

The  • college  • Barber, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  near  the  Ford  ham  Station. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER  & AMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


205, 201,  209  & 211  THIRD  AVENUE, 


Corner  of  18th  Street,  1XIEW  Y ORK. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin  and 
Meissen  Porcelain;  Purest  Hammered  Platinum;  Balances  and 
Weights;  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological  Apparatus; 
Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

Wholesale  Grocehs, 

No.  181  West  Street, 

James  Olwkll. 

Joseph  F.  Caarigan.  I*EW  YORK. 

Marcus  J,  McLoughun, 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Avenue. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


VICTOR  DAGENAIS, 

French  and  American  Ice  Cream 

AND  FINE  FRENCH  CONFECTIONERY. 

1870  THIRD  AVENUE,  M U 

1958  THIRD  AVENUE,  Wt  ■■ 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

314  Washington  Street, 

HEW  YORK. 


Steam,  Water  Heating 
and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 


Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 
and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
all  classes  of 
Buildings. 


Repairing 

in  all  its  branches. 


Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 


Mulhern  Steam  Heating  Co., 

401  West  59th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


DEACON, 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

Jeweler  and  Diamond  Setter, 

No.  12  MAIDEN  LANE, 


Near  Broadway, 


NEW  YOK 14. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

1111  HD  DRESSED  P0ULTR1, 

89  and  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK. 


f^BV.  SUPE^IOHS 


Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies, 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

]NEW  ~5C OHK. 


GEOJ^UflPHY- 


MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

fHPTPGRAPHIC  ®09D5 


Six  doors  W.  of  B’way,  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

ARMOUR  & CO., 


HENRY  HEIDE. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

If  and  16  Harrison  St.,  and  1/9  Franklin  St,,  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 


W.  K.  NORTHALL, 

613  Kingsbridge  Road,  Cor.  Highbridge  Road, 
FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK. 


MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PICS’  FEET 
SAUSAGES,  ETC. 


129th  St.  and  13th  Ave., 

NEW  YOBK. 


A.  GROGAN,  M anager. 


Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


Repaired  and  Built  to  Order.  Full  Line  of  Sundries. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and.  Lir>  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 

NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 

BANANAS. 

Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 
227  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


DR.  H.  H.  SISSON, 

Dentist  to  St,  JoSm’s  College, 

Downtown  Office,  503  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON, 

EAST  14th  STREET,  Cor.  5th  Ave,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 

S.  STINER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

357,  35s  and  359  Washington  Fish  Market, 
NEW  YORK. 

MORAN  BOTTLING  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  Beverages, 

1 19  EAST  124th  STREET. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  1893. 


ADAMS  & CO., 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 

Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc., 

6th  Avenue,  between  21st  and  22d  Sts., 


NEW  YORK. 


gPECIAL 


0 


UTFITTERS 

TO 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 


IN 

Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  require- 
ments, in  fact  everything  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Line. 
Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches. 
Gymnasiums  and  Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
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BOTTLING-  DEPARTMENT 

David  Mayer  Brewing  Co. 

Solicits  your  order  for 

Lager  Beer, 

Domestic  & Bavarian  Process, 
ALES  and  PORTER. 

Address  Orders 

i 235  Fulton  Avenue,  ■ New  York  City, 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.:  A.  1893. 


CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

~W1±K.  WOOID, 


23  WEST  125th  ST.,  ....new  yoke. 


RIDABOCK  <&,  CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney. 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 


MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Established  1847.  Near  Broadway,  ^ NEW  YORK. 

Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John's  College. 


CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT  ? For  a 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
MUNN  &,  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a year.  Single 
copies,  25  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  & CO.,  New  York,  361  Broadway. 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

113  Produce  Ex. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  . . . 


MUSIC  and  MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


OUR  STOCK  OF  STOCK  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BAY  STATE 

MANDOLINS,  GUITARS,  BANJOS,  ZITHERS,  FLUTES 
and  CLARINETS 

Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  Country 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

C.  H.  WITSOX  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  (18th  ST.,)  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y- 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO  U.  S.  A.,  1893. 


Tapestrg  fainting 

MADE  EASY  FOR  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 

By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study,  outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

8^"_An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixty  sub- 
jects, with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application. 

F,  W.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO, 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York, 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ARTISTS’  MATERIALS,  PAINTS,  FINE 
VARNISHES. 


WIGS  • AND  ® MAKING-UR 

ARE  FURNISHED  THE  PRINCIPAL  DRAM ATIC 
AND  OPERATIC  SOCIETIES,  BY  .... 

GLUTH,  COYLE  & DEUTSCHMANN, 

20  West  27th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
(within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordhanr  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 


KELLY  & POWER, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Frnil  and  Produce, 

No.  141  West  Street,  New  York. 

M,  KELLY.  Telephone  Call,  J.  J.  POWER, 

231  Washington  St.  4016  Cortlandt  St. 


The  Newest,  Best,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Popular  Illustrated  Edition  of 

GOFFINE’S  DEYOUT  INSTRUCTIONS 

On  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  Holydays, 

WITH  PREFACE  BY 

HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  GIBBONS, 

Approved  by  Three  Cardinals  and  Fifty  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 

704  pages,  octavo,  140  Fine  Illustrations. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ON  March  18th,  Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin, 
an  alumnus  of  Georgetown,  gave  the  third 
in  the  winter  series  of  Lectures  in  the  Col- 
lege Theatre.  We  had  been  informed  that  he  was 
to  lecture  on  Longfellow,  and  were  somewhat  at 
a loss  to  know  how  he  could  successfully  compass 
so  broad  a subject  in  so  brief  a space.  But  our 
information  was  incorrect,  for,  from  the  beginning 
the  lecturer  set  aside  our  fears  by  telling  us  he 
intended  to  speak  of  Longfellow’s  “ Hiawatha.” 

The  choice  was  a happy  one,  inasmuch  as  it  gave 
the  speaker  a more  clearly  defined  position  in 
which  to  display  his  deep  insight  into  the  writings 
of  Longfellow,  as  well  as  his  own  unquestioned 
talent  and  thorough  research.  He  upheld  this 
poem  as  the  grandest  of  Longfellow’s  works,  and 
the  one  most  likely  to  establish  the  poet’s  fame. 
He  showed  very  nicely  how  the  strange  Indian 
terms  with  which  the  poem  abounds  tend,  not  to 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  work,  but  rather  to 
enhance  its  value. 


Mr.  McLaughlin’s  enunciation  was,  perhaps, 
somewhat  too  indistinct  for  us  to  catch  his  words 
easily,  but  taken  all  in  all,  the  lecture  was  pleasing 
and  instructive,  and  brought  before  our  vision 
beauties  in  “ Hiawatha  ” hitherto  unseen. 

On  March  24,  Prof.  J.  P.  Leotsakos,  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Athens  and  a native  of  Sparta, 
gave  the  fourth  lecture  of  the  course,  on  “ Grecian 
Life  and  the  Olympic  Games.”  As  we  had  ex- 
pected, his  talk  proved  decidedly  interesting, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  was  handled  by 
one  who  had  a true  knowledge  of  Grecian  char- 
acter and  manners.  The  ruined  temples,  the  Acro- 
polis, the  battlefields  ensanguined  by  the  blood  of 
Grecian  heroes,  and  hallowed  by  their  victories, 
all  passed  before  our  vision  in  rapid  succession, 
and  brought  us  back,  on  the  wings  of  imagination, 
to  the  days  of  Spartan  chivalry,  and  of  Athenian 
culture.  Interesting,  too,  was  the  description  of 
the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  the 
lecturer  failed  not  to  dilate  upon  the  feats  of  the 
American  contestants.  His  rendering  of  extracts 
from  Demosthenes  and  vEschylus  was  received 
with  great  bursts  of  applause.  As  was  but  natural, 
the  situation  in  Crete  was  also  touched  upon  ; and, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Leotsakos  had  taken 
part  on  that  Island  in  a former  insurrection,  his 
views  on  the  present  troubles  proved  most  accept- 
able. The  lecturer  spoke  with  a foreign  accent, 
but  withal,  with  wonderful  fluency  and  ease,  and 
at  times  with  flashes  of  real  wit. 

A disputation  in  the  Latin  tongue  on  the  theses 
of  Cosmology  was  given  by  several  members  of 
the  Senior  Class  before  the  Rev.  President  and 
Faculty  and  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  on 
March  30th.  Mr.  George  V.  Grainger  defended 
his  theses  with  sustained  force  against  the  on- 
slaught of  Messrs.  Joseph  A.  Kelley  and  Walter 
H.  Martin.  Likewise,  Mr.  L.  P.  Monahan  stood 
the  fire  of  Messrs.  John  B.  Murphy  and  Andres 
B.  Crosas.  In  addition  to  this  a new  departure 
was  taken  by  the  class  in  giving  an  English  dispu- 
tation on  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  nature  of 
corporeal  bodies.  The  system  of  prime  matter 
and  substantial  form  was  dexterously  and  con- 
vincingly defended  by  Mr.  John  T.  Delaney,  who 
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was  plied  with  objections  by  Messrs.  Joseph  A. 
Mulholland  and  J.  Francis  Quinlan.  At  the  con- 
clusion the  Rev.  Rector  spoke  a few  words  com- 
mendatory of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made,  and 
he  again  reverted  to  this  subject  at  the  Monthly 
Announcement  of  marks,  attributing  the  success 
of  the  philosophers  to  persistent  endeavor. 

On  Wednesday,  March  31,  at  3.45  P.  M.,  we 
were  treated  to  a rare  banquet  of  literary  refine- 
ment and  culture  in  the  shape  of  a reading  or 
recital  by  Mr.  Sidney  Woollett.  This  gentleman 
came  to  us  with  a reputation  that  is  co-extensive 
with  the  United  States  and  England.  He  stands, 
and  has  long  stood  at  the  head  of  all  public  read- 
ers. His  first  reading  was  a selection  from  Long- 
fellow’s “ Hiawatha,”  which,  perhaps,  was  the 
most  captivating  of  the  three  poems  which  made 
up  the  evening’s  entertainment.  His  next  selec- 
tion was  Tennyson’s  “ Enoch  Arden.”  Through- 
out the  recital  of  this  poem  we  were  wrapt  in  the 
closest  attention.  The  reader  had  us  under  a 
spell.  His  memory  was  perfect,  and  his  elocution 
and  enunciation  wonderfully  smooth  and  force- 
ful. His  manner  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  and  of  interpreting  his  characters  was  strik- 
ing, and  ever  and  anon  we  would  see  the  furtive 
handkerchief  steal  to  the  eyes  of  the  emotional  in 
the  audience,  who  thus  gave  unconscious  proof  of 
the  wonderful  powers  of  the  reader.  His  last 
selection  was  taken  from  the  “ lngoldsby  Legends,” 
which  put  the  audience  in  a happy  frame  of  mind 
after  the  pathetic  story  of  Enoch  Arden. 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  schedule,  dainty  and 
petite,  has  been  issued.  The  sole  additions  since 
our  last  announcement  are  two  games,  one  with 
the  Volunteer  A.C.,  to  be  played  at  Fordham  on 
May  8,  the  other  with  the  Knickerbocker  A.C.  at 
Fordham  on  May  31.  The  date  of  the  George- 
town game  has  been  changed  to  June  12.  The 
team  as  now  constituted  is  the  most  formidable 
that  has  represented  Fordham  for  the  past  several 
years,  and  if  success  has  been  lacking  it  is  attribut- 


able rather  to  lack  of  hard  practice  and  team  play 
than  want  of  good  material.  Nor  has  the  team 
lacked  encouragement,  for  the  cheering  given  with 
a will  by  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  choir, 
has,  at  least,  been  above  the  standard  of  some  years. 
Graduates,  too,  past  masters  in  the  art  of  base  ball, 
have  been  wont  to  assemble,  also,  to  betoken  the 
interest  they  entertain. 

Although  many  articles  have  been  written  upon 
the  passing  of  the  old  Manor  House  and  aught  else 
might  seem  redundant,  yet  must  we  revert  to 
this  once  more,  but 

“We  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him,” 

for  the  last  vestiges  of  that  historic  pile  have  been 
obliterated,  and  where  once  was  a monument  of 
the  Revolution,  naught  is  seen  but  the  pleasant 
green  sward. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  Mr.  Sydney  Woollett 
gave  his  second  recital,  taking  as  his  subject 
Shakespeare’s  “ Merchant  of  Venice.”  In  this 
recital  he  had  a theme  which  afforded  wider  scope 
for  the  display  of  his  ability,  and  to  us  this  was 
the  more  pleasing  of  the  two  recitals.  So  intent 
were  we  upon  the  characters  portrayed  that  we 
almost  lost  sight  of  the  reader  himself.  At  times 
he  was  the  cruel  and  inexorable  Jew,  a minute 
later  the  kind-hearted  Antonio.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Woollett  is  ever  most  sensitively  alive  to 
each  change  and  transition  of  the  poem  he  is  recit- 
ing, and  he  makes  himself  only  the  happy  medium 
through  which  the  author’s  work  reaches  us  in 
its  true  light  and  power.  He  unfolds  beauties 
and  graces  never  before  appreciated,  and  keeps 
himself  ever  hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  his  art. 
After  hearing  Mr.  Woollett  we  no  longer  wonder 
how  it  is  he  has  obtained  such  a reputation  among 
literary  men,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
and  why  he  was  the  favorite  reader  of  such  men 
as  Wendell  Phillips  and  Gladstone,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  listen  to  him  with  closest  attention. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 


IT  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  as  a whole  this 
noble  poem  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson  shows  us, 
and  in  a catholic  spirit,  manhood,  courtesy, 
gentleness,  faith.  Nor  am  I to  write  of  the  heal- 
ing virtue  of  the  Holy  Cup,  the  sight  of  which, 
hidden  from  an  unbelieving  world,  was  vouchsafed 
only  to  pure  and  holy  souls ; nor  of  the  quest  vainly 
undertaken  by  the  sensual  and  frivolous,  but  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  the  “ just  and  faithful 
knight  of  God.”  But  having  read  and  studied 
the  poem  and  having  been  especially  taken  with 
the  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  Grail  that  abound 
in  it,  1 would  like  to  gather  these  together  for  my 
reader. 

Sir  Percival, 

“ Whom  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  called  the  Pure,” 
and  whom  it  pleased  the  king  to  range  close  after 


Sir  Galahad,  had  a sister,  a holy  nun.  This  nun, 
with  eyes 

Beyond  my  knowing  of  them,  beautiful, 

Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  beautiful, 

Beautiful  in  the  light  of  holiness, 

devoted  to  the  silent  life  of  prayer  and  longing 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  wicked  world,  first  be- 
holds the  cup  of  healing,  and  tells  the  vision  to 
her  brother,  Percival. 

“ Waked  at  dead  of  night,  I heard  a sound 
As  of  a silver  horn  from  o’er  the  hills 

Blown and  then 

Streamed  thro’  my  cell  a cold  and  silver  beam, 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 

Rose  red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive, 

Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 
With  rosy  colors  leaping  on  the  wall, 

And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  Grail 
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Past,  and  the  beam  decayed,  and  from  the  walls 
The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night.” 

When  Sir  Galahad,  who  ever  moved  among 
the  knights  of  Arthur  in  white  armor,  heard  the 
vision,  his  eyes  were  filled  with  the  spiritual  light 
that  shone  in  the  pale  nun’s.  He  visited  “ the  nun, 
sweet  maiden,”  and  she 

“ Shore  away 

Clean  from  her  forehead  all  that  wealth  of  hair 
Which  made  a silken  mat-work  for  her  feet; 

And  out  of  this  she  plaited  broad  and  long 
A strong  sword-belt,  and  wove  with  silver  thread 
And  crimson  in  the  belt  a strange  device, 

A crimson  grail  within  a silver  beam.” 

Then  she  told  him  that  he  would  see  what  she 
had  seen,  and  overcome  all  obstacles  in  his  way, 
“ till  one  would  crown  him  king  far  in  the  spiritual 
city.” 

Soon  the  vision  came.  On  a summer  day  while 
the  knights  was  seated  at  a banquet — 

“ There  smote  along  the  hall 
A beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear  than  day  ; 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail 
All  over  covered  with  a luminous  cloud.” 

Galahad  alone  of  all  the  knights  saw  the  Grail 
and  heard  a voice  that  cried 

“ O Galahad,  and  O Galahad,  follow  me.” 

Thereupon  the  other  knights,  because  they  had 
not  seen  it,  swore  a vow  to  ride  a twelvemonth 
and  a day  in  quest  of  the  Grail. 

Arthur  was  away  that  day  exterminating  a band 
of  outlaws  and  when  he  returned  to  the  hall  and 
learned  what  had  chanced,  his  face  darkened. 

‘“And,  woe  is  me,  my  knights,’  he  cried 
‘ Had  I been  here  ye  had  not  sworn  the  vow.’  ” 

For  they  were  not  Galahads  or  Percivals,  great 
spiritual  champions,  but  only  valiant  knights,  who 
had  fought  the  heathen.  For  war  with  these 
were  they  fitted,  not  for  higher  undertakings. 
Therefore  they  would  go  upon  a quest  beyond 
their  powers.  Still  they  had  sworn  the  vow, 
and  though  Arthur  foreknew  their  endeavor 
would  be  vain,  he  bade  them  make  the  attempt. 
However,  knowing  that  he  will  never  see  them  all 
together  again,  he  summons  them  to  meet 

The  morrow  morn  once  more  in  one  full  field 
Of  gracious  pastime,  that  once  more  the  king 
Before  ye  leave  him  for  this  quest  may  count 
The  yet  unbroken  strength  of  all  his  knights. 

The  jousts  were  held,  and  the  knights  clashed 
in  such  a tourney  and  so  full  that  “ never  yet  had 
Camelot  seen  the  like  since  Arthur  came.” 

“ And  thence  departed  every  one  his  way.” 

The  twelvemonth  and  the  day  had  passed,  and 
wasted  and  worn  a tithe  of  the  knights  that  had 

fone  out  upon  the  quest  stood  before  the  king, 
urning  to  Percival  Arthur  asks  : 

“ Hast  thou  seen  the  Holy  Cup 
That  Joseph  brought  of  old  to  Glastonbury  ? ” 

In  answer  Percival  recounts  his  sufferings  and 
ultimate  victory.  He  found  that  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  love,  children,  wealth,  fame  and  splendor 
were  mere  illusions,  dust  and  ashes ; the  Grail 


alone — spiritual  purity— was  worth  seeking,  and 
humility  was  of  all  things  the  most  needful  in  the 
search. 

Here  I must  quote  for  you  what  the  hermit  from 
whom  Percival  sought  counsel  said  to  him  about 
Humility,  although  it  has  little  connection  with 
the  task  I set  myself  : 

“ O son,  thou  hast  not  true  humility, 

The  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  all ; 

For  when  the  Lord  of  all  things  made  Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  His  mortal  change, 

‘ Take  thou  my  robe,’  she  said,  ‘ for  all  is  thine ; ’ 

And  all  her  form  shone  forth  with  sudden  light 
So  that  the  angels  were  amazed,  and  she 
Followed  Him  down,  and  like  a flying  star 
Led  on  the  gray-haired  wisdom  of  the  east.” 

When  the  hermit  finished  Galahad  in  silver 
armor  suddenly  appeared  to  Percival.  Together 
they  enter  the  hermit’s  chapel  and  assist  at  mass. 
“ And  at  the  sacring  of  the  mass,”  says  Percival : 

“ I saw 

The  holy  elements  alone;  but  he, 

‘ Saw  ye  no  more  ? I,  Galahad,  saw  the  Grail, 

The  Holy  Grail,  descend  upon  the  shrine; 

I saw  the  fiery  face  of  a child 
That  smote  itself  into  the  bread!  ” 

Galahad  goes  on  to  tell  Percival  how  this  Holy 
Thing  has  moved  with  him  night  and  day,  and 
how  in  the  strength  of  this  he  has  victoriously 
finished  his  work  on  earth  and  now  must  go 
hence  where 

“ one  will  crown  me  king 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city.” 

When  the  day  began  to  wane  Galahad  and  Per- 
cival journeyed  together  to  the  top  of  a mountain 
and  there  amid  a lurid  scene  of  flashing  light- 
nings and  gloom  and  storm  Galahad  vanishes 
across  a bridge  that  springs  into  flame  as  he 
crosses  it,  and  Percival,  left  behind, 

“ saw  him  like  a silver  star 
And  o’er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a joy  to  me, 

For  now  I knew  the  veil  had  been  withdrawn.” 

Percival  ceased,  and  Arthur  turned  to  Sir  Bors, 
saying  to  him : 

“ Hail,  Bors  ! if  ever  loyal  man  and  true 
Could  see  it,  thou  hast  seen  the  Grail.” 

Then  Sir  Bors  tells  his  adventures,  how  he  fell 
among  evil  men,  was  bound  and  plunged  into  a 
cell  of  great,  piled  stones  ; how,  in  darkness,  thro’ 
innumerable  hours  he  lay  till  by  miracle  a great 
stone  in  the  cell  roof  slipt  and  fell,  and  thro’  the 
gap  he  saw  the  stars. 

“And  then  to  me,  to  me,” 

Said  good  Sir  Bors,  “ beyond  all  hopes  of  mine, 
Across  the  seven  clear  stars — O grace  to  me — 

In  color  like  the  fingers  of  a hand 
Before  a burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 
Glided  and  past.” 

Then  there  remained  but  Lancelot,  for  the  rest 
of  the  knights  had  only  tales  to  tell  of  perils  in 
the  storm. 

“ ‘ Thou,  too,  my  Lancelot,’  asked  the  king,  ‘ my  friend. 
Our  mightiest,  hath  this  Quest  availed  for  thee  ? ’ ” 

Lancelot,  with  much  sorrow  and  bitterness  of 
heart,  speaks  of  his  trials  and  his  partial  achieve- 
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ment  of  his  quest.  He  tells  how  in  the  enchanted 
towers  of  Carlonek  he  heard, 

“ Clear  as  a lark,  high  o’er  me  as  a lark 
A sweet  voice  singing  in  the  topmost  tower: 

‘ Glory  and  joy  and  honor  to  our  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail.’  ” 

Then  in  his  madness  he  forced  the  door  leading 
into  the  chamber  where  he  heard  the  singing, 
when  he  was  so  burnt  and  blinded  by  the  heat 
that  issued  therefrom  that  he  swooned  away. 


“ O,  yet  methought  I saw  the  Holy  Grail 
All  palled  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and  eyes. 

But  what  I saw  was  veiled 

And  covered  ; and  this  Quest  was  not  for  me.” 

Thus  ended  the  Quest.  Things  had  happened 
as  Arthur  had  foretold,  and  he  was  left  gazing  at 
a diminished  chivalry,  some  bewildered,  some  dis- 
heartened and  some  lost. 

W.  Combes,  1900. 


MY  GHOST  STORY. 


IT  was  my  first  year  at  college,  and  of  course  the 
massive  old  buildings  and  long  corridors  and 
solemn  looking  professors  made  a deeper  im- 
pression on  my  young  mind  than  they  do  now  that 
I have  grown  to  know  the  old  place  and  love  her 
like  a mother.  But  in  those  early  days  my  imagi- 
nation was  more  easily  stirred,  as  you  may  well 
surmise,  and  for  the  first  six  months  at  college, 
with  the  exception  of  a short  fit  of  the  “ blues,” 
which  come,  you  know,  to  every  youth  who  has 
left  a home  worth  living  in,  I seemed  to  be  in  a 
different  world  from  that  to  which  I had  grown 
accustomed.  The  manner  of  life  was  so  different, 
and  the  surroundings  made  such  a strange  im- 
pression on  me  that  the  time  seemed  passing  in  a 
dream,  and  I could  scarcely  realize  how  the  months 
flew  by. 

I tell  you  all  this  to  let  you  know  the  state  of 
mind  I was  in  when  the  incident  I am  about  to  re- 
late happened  ; because,  although  my  imagination 
may  have  helped  me  somewhat  to  the  hasty  con- 
clusions to  which  I came  at  the  time,  yet  now, 
looking  back  upon  the  affair,  I preier  to  let  you 
into  the  entire  particulars  of  the  case,  that,  having 
weighed  the  evidence,  you  may  form  your  own 
judgment. 

As  I was  saying,  the  months  were  passing  like  a 
dream,  and  I never  remember  in  my  life  to  have 
been  so  supremely  happy.  Of  course  every  sport 
of  college  life  I shared  in,  and  like  all  other  youths 
of  my  slight  age  and  experience,  1 was  guilty  of 
all  manner  of  indiscretion  in  my  exercises. 

One  day  toward  the  middle  of  November,  after 
some  violent  exertion  on  the  ball  field,  I,  together 
with  a few  companions,  threw  myself  on  the 
ground,  and  lay  there  laughing  and  chatting  for 
upwards  of  an  hour.  Realizing  at  last  that  I was 
becoming  thoroughly  chilled,  I rose  from  the  grass 
only  to  find  myself  surprisingly  stiff.  I leaped 
about  briskly  for  a time  to  get  rid  of  the  soreness, 
but  all  my  exertions  could  not  throw  off  a feeling 
of  numbness  which  was  slowly  but  surely  taking 
hold  of  me. 

Study-hall  bell  rang,  and  with  strong  premoni- 
tions of  approaching  ill,  I sat  down  before  my 
books.  Scarcely  had  I been  at  my  desk  a half 
hour  when  a sharp,  tugging  pain  at  my  side  made 
me  start  in  agony  and  a few  moments  later  a 
quick  succession  of  these  fearful  wrenches  nearly 
sent  me  shrieking  aloud.  Keeping  down,  however, 
the  temptation  to  cry  out,  I made  my  way,  with  a 


great  effort,  to  the  Prefect’s  desk,  large  drops  of 
perspiration  trickling  down  my  face  from  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pain. 

The  kind  keeper  of  the  studies  saw  at  a glance 
that  something  was  wrong,  and  calling  a particular 
friend  of  mine  who  sat  near  by,  instructed  him  to 
take  me  at  once  to  the  infirmary. 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  I crossed  the  quad- 
rangle, leaning  heavily  on  my  companion,  and 
ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  infirmary  build- 
ing, where  the  good  brother  in  charge  got  me  to 
bed  at  once,  and  seemed  extremely  worried  when 
I told  him  of  my  thoughtlessness  and  imprudence. 

A night  of  high  fever  and  suffering  followed, 
and  after  that  I suppose  I became  delirious  ; for 
my  return  to  consciousness  took  place  some  two 
weeks  later,  when  I learned  for  the  first  time  that 
I had  been  suffering  from  as  aggravated  a case  of 
pneumonia  as  the  infirmarian  had  ever  seen,  and 
that  several  times  I had  been  given  up  for  lost. 
My  hardy  constitution,  however,  had  saved  me 
and  I could  now  reasonably  count  on  a speedy  re- 
covery. 

Not  so  fortunate,  however,  was  one  of  my  com- 
panions, who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  in- 
discretion in  chilling  himself  after  his  violent 
exercise. 

Two  days  after  1 had  been  taken  ill  he  came  to 
the  infirmary,  and  being  of  a naturally  weak  con- 
stitution, the  undue  exposure  brought  on,  together 
with  pneumonia,  a bad  case  of  typhoid  fever.  His 
illness  had  taken  a longer  time  to  develop  than 
mine,  however,  and  had  not  reached  its  climax 
when  I was  declared  out  of  danger. 

I knew  little  of  his  case  at  the  time  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  very  ill,  for  the  good  brother  did 
not  believe  in  needlessly  alarming  me  in  my  weak 
condition.  But  as  I grew  rapidly  better,  and  was 
able  to  leave  my  bed  in  a few  days,  I learned  of 
the  serious  illness  from  which  my  young  friend 
was  suffering,  and  finally  I was  told  thatthe  poor 
boy  had  very  little  chance  of  life. 

Later  on  I was  allowed  to  steal  into  his  darkened 
room,  and  would  sit  for  hours  at  his  bedside  hold- 
ing the  weak,  thin  hand  of, 4the  dying  child,  trying 
to  say  a word  or  two  of  comfort  and  consolation 
to  him  in  his  sufferings. 

Poor  boy  ! He  had  come  from  the  far,  far  west, 
and  not  a friend  was  near,  save  a few  college  com- 
panions, to  cheer  him  in  his  last,  sad  moments. 
How  I grew  to  love  the  dear  fellow  those  silent, 
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quiet  days.  He  was  such  a patient,  loving  boy  ; 
so  thankful  for  the  smallest  favor,  so  calm  and  re- 
signed in  his  affliction.  I think  my  contact  with 
this  young,  beautiful  soul  has  done  more  to  make 
me  lead  an  honest,  upright  life  since  then  than  all 
the  religious  instructions  I have  ever  received. 

Day  after  day,  as  I sat  in  his  room  gazing  at  his 
pallid  face,  or  at  the  simple  decorations  of  his  little 
chamber,  every  object  in  the  apartment  imprinted 
itself  on  my  imagination. 

There  on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  hung  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  an  object 
on  which  his  eyes  forever  dwelt  with  a longing 
and  an  ardent  love.  The  opposite  wall  held  a 
plaster  bust  of  the  great  Archbishop  Hughes,  and 
these  two  ornaments,  together  with  a picture  of 
St.  Joseph,  were  all  the  mural  decorations  of  the 
little  room.  Opposite  to  where  he  lay  a window 
looked  out  on  the  great  college  lawn  that  stretched 
far  away  to  the  broad  avenue  beyond. 

The  poor  boy  could  not  last  many  days  more. 
Finally,  about  the  middle  of  December,  after  a 
night  of  great  suffering,  but  wonderful  resigna- 
tion, the  soul  of  my  young  companion,  strength- 
ened by  all  the  aids  and  consolations  of  religion, 
and  with  all  the  calmness  and  courage  of  a new 
Pancratius,  passed  away  to  its  reward. 

You  may  imagine  whether  I was  sorrow  stricken 
and  inconsolable  during  the  succeeding  days,  and 
when  at  last  they  laid  the  earthly  remains  of 
the  young  lad  to  rest,  I stood  at  my  window,  the 
tears  trickling  sadly  down  my  face,  and  watched 
the  funeral  procession  wending  its  way  through 
the  falling  snow  to  the  little  cemetery  in  the  col- 
lege  grounds. 

Of  course,  I was  not  well  enough  to  leave  the 
house,  and  would  probably  have  to  spend  a week 
or  two  more  in  the  infirmary  before  getting  back 
to  the  routine  of  college  life.  I was  counting  on 
making  this  period  of  convalescence  as  short  as 
possible,  but  an  event  happened  just  then  which 
detained  me  in  the  old  building  much  longer  than 
I had  expected. 

The  evening  following  the  funeral,  as  I was 
leaving  the  infirmarian  to  retire  to  bed,  the  brother 
requested  me  to  bring  him  a little  book  he  had  left 
on  the  table  in  the  room  where  my  young  friend 
had  lately  died. 

As  I had  to  pass  the  door  on  the  way  to  my 
own  room,  the  request  entailed  no  trouble  save 
that  of  lighting  the  gas  and  bringing  back  the 
book  to  the  infirmarian,  who  was  then  busily  en- 
ed  preparing  some  medicines, 
must  confess  a decided  feeling  of  nervousness 
came  over  me  at  the  thought  of  entering  the  room 
alone  in  the  dark,  but  bravely  routing  my  timidity 
I picked  up  a few  matches  and  quickly  strode 
down  the  corridor. 

The  brother  called  out  to  inform  me  that 
nothing  in  the  room  had  been  disturbed,  and  con- 
sequently I should  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
what  I sought. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  chamber  I was  con- 
siderably startled  to  feel  a cold  breath  sweep 
against  my  face,  and  instantly  a nervous  chill 
went  tingling  through  my  veins. 


The  room  was  entirely  dark  save  for  a few  stray 
moonbeams  which  crept  through  the  closed 
blinds,  lighting  ever  so  faintly  one  part  ol  the 
chamber. 

Rushing  quickly  to  the  gas-jet,  I struck  a match 
and  nervously  held  it  to  the  bracket,  when,  puff ! 
the  match  was  extinguished  and  I stood  in  total 
darkness. 

The  breath  that  extinguished  the  match  seemed 
to  me  to  come  from  some  living  being  standing 
close  at  my  side. 

I could  feel  my  flesh  creep  as  I stooped  again 
to  light  another  match.  This  time  it  appeared  as 
though  I should  be  more  successful,  but  just  as  I 
applied  the  flame  to  the  gas-jet — whiff ! another 
breath  blew  past  my  face,  and  the  light  vanished 
instantly. 

By  this  time  my  hair  seemed  to  stand  erect  on 
my  head,  such  a feeling  of  dread  had  taken  pos- 
session of  me.  I had  to  struggle  with  an  inclina 
tion  to  scream  aloud  and  rush  from  the  room  ; but 
finally  mastering  this  childish  impulse,  I struck 
another  match  in  a third  attempt  to  accomplish 
my  object.  Scarcely  had  the  match  been  lit, 
however,  than  a third  breath,  this  time  more 
audible  than  the  others,  extinguished  it  as  before. 

With  a sense  of  utter  terror  overpowering  me 
I turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  in  doing  so  I 
caught  sight  of  the  bed,  the  outlines  of  which 
were  dimly  visible  in  the  little  moonlight  that 
strayed  through  the  closed  blinds,  and,  oh,  horror  ! 
there  on  the  little  cot  lay,  it  seemed  to  my  dis- 
tracted mind,  the  form  of  my  dead  friend. 

I think  I was  too  paralyzed  with  fear  at  the 
time  to  do  aught  else  than  stand  gazing  in  ago- 
nized amazement  at  the  fearful  object.  But  after  a 
while  reason  regained  supremacy,  and  the  sus- 
picion forced  itself  upon  me  that  this  was  a de- 
lusion. 

At  the  thought  I determined  to  test  the  case, 
cost  what  it  might,  and  crept  closer  to  the  bed. 

The  nearer  I approached  the  more  appalling  be- 
came my  first  conviction. 

There  on  the  bed  before  me  were  the  full  out- 
lines of  my  dead  companion’s  face  and  sunken 
chest.  The  remainder  of  the  body  was  shrouded 
in  darkness. 

With  a courage  born  of  terror  I placed  my  hand 
on  the  forehead  ; it  was  cold  and  clammy.  I felt 
the  face  ; they  were  the  features  of  a lifeless  being. 

I needed  no  further  assurance  to  convince  me  of 
the  reality  of  what  I saw.  But  by  this  time  my 
nervous  system  seemed  completely  shattered.  I 
became  a prey  to  a species  of  insane  terror,  and 
uttering  a series  of  hysterical  shrieks,  I burst  from 
the  room  and  fled  down  the  corridor,  only  to  fall 
fainting  at  the  door  of  the  infirmarian’s  apartment. 

It  was  a day  later  when  I returned  to  conscious- 
ness, and  several  days  passed,  so  weak  was  my 
condition,  before  I was  allowed  to  speak  of  the 
occurrence. 

When  at  last  I told  my  story,  the  good  brother 
could  scarcely  repress  a smile,  and  in  another 
moment  the  whole  mystery  was  cleared  up. 

The  day  on  which  I entered  the  room  the  infir- 
marian’s assistant,  without  the  brother’s  knowl- 
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edge,  had  been  busy  cleaning  and  rearranging  the 
apartment. 

After  drawing  the  shutters  he  had  left  the  win- 
dows slightly  open,  so  that  the  draft  through  the 
closed  blinds  fell  directly  on  the  gas-jet,  to  which 
I had  been  applying  my  matches  in  my  eager  en- 
deavor to  light  the  gas,  and  consequently  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  matches  had  been  extin- 
guished almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been  ignited. 

As  for  the  figure  on  the  bed,  the  explanation  was 
almost  ludicrous. 

The  plaster  bust  of  the  archbishop,  which  stood 
on  a bracket  on  the  wall,  had  been  placed  by  the 
careful  assistant  on  the  bed,  the  head  of  the  figure 


reclining  on  the  pillow.  To  my  heated  imagina- 
tion this  object  in  the  uncertain  light  seemed  the 
form  of  my  dead  friend,  and  gave  me  the  shock 
from  which  I was  many  weeks  recovering. 

When  at  last  I left  the  infirmary,  after  the 
Christmas  vacations,  I was  kept  busy  several 
da}Ts  repeating  my  story  to  the  boys,  who  were 
anxious  to  hear  the  true  version  from  my  own 
lips.  Much  merriment  was  always  provoked  by 
the  recital  of  my  great  scare,  and  for  appearance, 
sake  I used  always  to  join  in  the  laugh,  but  it  was 
many  a long  day  before  the  effects  of  that  night 
wore  away,  and  even  now  I fear  I bear  a scar 
with  me  still.  A.,  ’97. 


RECOLLECTION!  THE  OLD  INFIRMARY. 


It’s  rugged,  aye,  it’s  old, 

Has  braved  the  heat  and  cold, 
Pioneer ! 

Withstood  the  rains  and  snow, 
The  fiercest  winds  that  blow 
Through  the  year. 

When  far  back  in  the  past, 

Ere  colonies  stood  fast 
’Gainst  the  foe ; 

When  hushed  the  cannon’s  roar. 
When  bugle  note  of  war 
Ceased  to  blow. 

When  skies  were  bright  o’erhead, 
When  peace  its  glory  spread, 
Long  ago. 

Then  rose  this  ancient  pile, 

In  quaint,  old  fashioned  style, 
Long  and  low. 

Two  centuries  are  gone, 

Another  now  draws  on, 

Yet  it  thrives, 

A relic  vine-o’ergrown, 

A memory  that  is  sown, 

In  our  lives. 

So  cosy-like  each  room, 

So  white  the  walls,  that  gloom 
Dwelt  not  there. 

When  sick  one  found  his  way, 

To  this  home  or  night  or  day. 

For  fond  care. 

Each  flushed  and  fevered  brow, 
Comes  up  before  me  now, 

And  with  tears, 

I think  of  each  dear  face, 

Which  time  cannot  efface, 

With  its  years. 

Each  word  in  suffering  spoke, 
Each  sigh,  each  feeble  joke 
Then  essayed 

Sounds  in  my  ears,  and  e’er 
While  beats  this  heart,  will  there 
Never  fade. 

As  health  grew  on  apace, 

And  brighter  grew  each  face, 
Now  I hear 

Loud  echoes  through  the  hall, 
Where  gather  one  and  all, 
Laughter  clear. 

Boys ! one  did  always  stand 
Beside  us — held  our  hand 
What  of  him  ? 
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Of  him  who  prayed  beside 
Our  couch,  nor  care  denied  : 

Eyes  grow  dim. 

When  I look  into  my  h rt. 

And  scan  thy  face  apart, 

Friend  of  friends  ; 

You  tended,  loved  us  well, 

Our  gratitude,  who’ll  tell 
Where  it  ends  ? 

With  gentle,  cheering  voice 
You  spoke,  made  hearts  rejoice 
Dear  to  you. 

O ne’er  shall  we  forget 
You,  brother,  nor  our  debt 
The  years  through. 

0 rugged  ’tis — and  old, 

Within  the  ivy’s  fold, 

Now  it  rests. 

Girt  round  with  memories  dear 
The  grand  old  pioneer, 

Love  attests. 

1 love  it  as  it  stands, 

The  lawn  in  front  expands 
To  the  town. 

I love  its  odd-shaped  door, 

The  steps  and  porch  of  yore 
Painted  brown. 

The  windows  whence  we  looked, 

The  elms,  straight,  and  crooked 
Down  the  road. 

The  arbor  that  they  made 
Arched  over  into  shade, 

Our  abode. 

The  silence  of  the  night 
How  deep  it  was  ! but  fright 
Was  not  ours. 

For  you  were  ever  by 
Dear  brother,  ever  nigh, 

Through  long  hours. 

I love  thee,  dear  old  home, 

Though  near  or  far  I roam, 

Love  thee  more. 

For  recollection  strings 
My  heart,  and  this  it  sings 
At  thy  door. 

F-,  ’93- 

STRATEGIC  POINTS  OF  VANTAGE:  THE  STRAITS  OF  PYLOS 

AND  THE  BOSPORUS. 


THE  Straits  of  Pylos,  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
have,  from  the  earliest  times,  figured  in 
history.  Their  value  as  a strategic  point 
of  defence  against  the  hordes  of  a foreign  invader 
has  been  often  discussed  in  the  Grecian  assemblies, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  their  safety  and 
possession  is  attested,  by  the  admirable  heroism 
with  which  the  Greeks  here  fought  and  fell. 

Situated  in  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude, 
their  position  between  the  mainland  of  Thessaly 
on  the  north,  and  the  coast-protecting  island  of 
Euboea  on  the  south,  fully  vindicates  their  right 
to  the  proud  title  of  the  “ Gates  of  Greece.”  The 
island  of  Euboea,  lying  as  it  does  before  the 
eastern  coast-line  of  the  central  part  of  Greece, 
has  ever  proved  to  hostile  fleets  an  insurmountable 
barrier.  It  interposes,  as  a friendly  shield,  its 
long  and  rocky  front  to  the  descending  squadrons 
of  barbarian  marauders,  sheltering  from  the  onsets 
of  war  and  of  ocean  the  districts  of  Locris,  Boeotia 


and  Attica — the  fairest  jewels  in  the  diadem  of 
Greece.  Since,  then,  these  most  important  pro- 
vinces of  the  mainland  were  so  difficult  of  access, 
and,  in  time  of  immediate  danger,  so  easily  secured 
by  the  closure  of  the  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities of  the  straits,  undisputed  possession  of 
these  Straits  of  Pylos  was  to  the  Grecians  of  the 
utmost  importance.  For  the  defense  of  Thermo 
pylge,  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium  was  not  less  essential 
than  the  land  force  of  Leonidas  encamped  within 
the  pass  itself.  For  the  Persian  fleet,  sailing  by 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  in  its  unobstructed  course 
through  the  straits,  could  easily  make  a landing 
on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  and  there  the  whole  of 
Attica  and  Greece  itself  would  be  readily  reduced 
to  a condition  of  the  most  abject  slavery.  It  was 
to  prevent  this  terrible  calamity  that  the  Grecian 
fleet  containing  the  Athenian  contingent  under 
Themistocles  was  stationed  in  the  harbor  of  Arte- 
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misium,  the  northern  promontory  of  Euboea.  It 
was  in  behalf  of  their  homes  and  their  national 
existence  that  the  Greek  fleet  here  bravely  en- 
countered the  overwhelming-  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  so  effectually  evinced  their  superior 
bravery  and  skill,  as  to  inspire  in  them  confidence 
of  future  successes,  and  establish  their  ascendency 
over  the  sea. 

The  engagement  in  the  mountain  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, which  Leonidas  and  the  three  hundred 
Spartans  have  immortalized,  and  the  successful 
battle  in  the  Straits  of  Pylos  had  been  fought  upon 
the  same  day.  In  both,  the  Greeks  defended  a 
narrow  pass  against  a superior  power,  and  in  both 
the  Persians  had,  with  very  different  success, 
attempted  their  annihilation.  The  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Leonidas  confirmed  the  resolution  to 
sail  southward  ; for  although  the  Persian  fleet  was 
still  debarred  from  the  Attic  coast  by  their  failure 
to  force  a passage  through  the  straits,  yet  it  seemed 
of  very  little  importance  to  defend  the  shores, 
after  the  army  had  obtained  possession  of  the  in- 
land territories.  This  retreat  of  the  Grecian  fleet 
from  its  firm  position  at  Artemisium,  Xerxes  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  a victory.  For  he  fully 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  pass  as  the  only 
gate  through  which  his  ships  might  sail  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  plundering  the 
coast  of  Greece.  He  therefore  issued  orders  that 
his  naval  force,  after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Euboea, 
should  proceed  to  take  possession  of  the  harbors 
of  Athens  ; while  he,  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible 
army,  intended  to  make  a victorious  procession, 
rather  than  a march,  into  the  Attic  territory. 
Thus  having  captured  the  very  entrances  to 
Greece  in  the  land  battle  and  naval  retreat  at 
Thermopylae,  the  Persian  monarch  encountered 
no  impediment  to  his  march  into  the  heart  of 
Attica,  to  the  very  base  of  the  Acropolis  itself. 

But  even  at  a later  day,  we  behold  that  estima- 
tion in  which  the  straits  of  Pylos  were  held  by 
the  Athenians,  still  undiminished  and  unshaken. 
W e hear  the  convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
exhorting  his  countrymen  to  secure  these  gates 
and  portals  of  the  city,  against  the  grasping  cupid- 
ity and  the  sinister  designs  of  Philip.  To  the 
Macedonian,  that  pass  was  of  incalculable  impor- 
ance  ; it  was  his  only  road  into  Greece ; the  land 
passage  could  not  be  forced  by  his  army,  while  at 
sea,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  stronger  than  his.  In 
spite  of  the  general  remissness  at  Athens  in  war- 
like undertakings,  she  had  now  twice  manifested 
her  readiness  for  a vigorous  effort  to  maintain 
Thermopylae  against  him.  To  become  master  of 
the  position,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  dis- 
arm Athens  by  a coup  d etat — to  keep  her  in  ignor- 
ance or  delusion  as  to  his  real  purposes — prevent 
her  from  conceiving  alarm  or  sending  aid  to 
Thermopylae — and  then  overawe  or  buy  off  her 
isolated  allies.  How  ably  and  cunningly  his 
diplomacy  effected  this  is  thus  told  by  Demos- 
thenes in  his  oration,  “ On  the  Crown  : ” 
When  Philip  had  possessed  himself  of  Thrace 
through  the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors, “ he  bribed  them  not  to  leave  Macedon 
until  he  had  fully  prepared  his  expedition  against 


the  Phocians,  in  order  that  you  should  not  be 
apprised  by  them  of  his  intention  immediately  to 
march,  and  so  be  enabled  to  sally  forth  and  cut 
him  off  from  all  communication  with  Thermopylae 
by  surrounding  it  with  your  fleet,  as  you  had  done 
before ; but  that  the  intelligence  through  the 
ambassadors,  and  the  accounts  of  his  having 
entered  Thermopylae,  might  reach  you  together, 
and  you  should  thus  be  unable  to  act  at  all.” 
(Lord  Brougham,  Sect.  32  ) Thus  Thermopylae, 
betrayed  once  before  by  Ephialtes  the  Malian  to 
Xerxes,  was  now  betrayed  a second  time  by  the 
Athenian  envoys  to  an  extra-Hellenic  power  yet 
more  formidable.  That  important  pass,  that  com- 
mon rampart  of  Attica  and  of  Southern  Greece, 
that  key  of  Hellas  which  could  never  have  been 
carried  in  war  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
which  afforded  direct  access  to  even  the  remotest 
cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was.  through  the  flag- 
rant improvidence  and  apparent  corruption  of 
Athenian  negotiators,  surrendered  to  a tyrant  at 
once  the  most  unprincipled,  insatiable,  unsympa- 
thetic with  democratic  forms,  that  Greece  had,  up 
to  then,  endured. 

But  there  was  another  point  of  vantage  in  the 
ancient  world  which,  like  the  gates  of  Pylos,  could 
easily,  by  a few  vessels,  be  defended  against  any 
fleet,  however  large.  That  channel  was  the 
Bosporus,  which  joined  the  Euxine  with  the  Pro- 
pontis or  the  modern  Sea  of  Marmora;  while  the 
Propontis  again  communicated  with  the  Aegean 
sea  only  through  the  Hellespont,  now  called  the 
Dardanelles.  Thus  the  city  of  Byzantium,  now 
known  to  us  as  Constantinople,  from  the  peculiar 
security  of  its  position  upon  the  Bosporus,  pos- 
sessed the  absolute  power  of  closing  the  straits 
to  a hostile  navy,  or  of  opening  them  to  the  fleets 
of  commerce. 

It  lay  upon  a route  which  was  the  only  possible 
one  for  the  vessels,  deep-laden  with  cereals  from 
the  productive  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  the 
great  metropolis  of  Athens  and  the  cities  of  south- 
ern Greece.  So  great  indeed  was  the  commerce 
in  the  corn  trade  alone,  and  so  important  was  it 
to  Athens  that  access  to  her  granary,  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  should  ever  be  easy  and  unob- 
structed, that  Demosthenes  reminded  his  country- 
men, in  his  oration  “ On  the  Crown,’’  of  his  having 
enjoyed,  as  a true  statesman  and  patriotic  diplo- 
matist, the  credit  of  bringing  around  Byzantium 
from  the  Macedonian  Alliance  to  that  of  Athens, 
and  of  thus  preventing  both  the  Hellespont  and 
the  corn  trade  from  passing  into  Philip’s  hands. 
The  Euxine,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  Black  Sea,  has 
of  itself  a coast  line  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
in  extent,  to  which  the  Sea  of  Azov  adds  six  hun- 
dred more.  To  the  Black  Sea  goes  all  the  trade 
of  the  great  navigable  rivers,  the  Danube,  the 
Dniester,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  with  a large 
portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  Volga  tran- 
shipped to  the  Don.  All  this  great  trading  area 
communicates  by  sea  with  the  outside  world  only 
through  the  Bosporus.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
ancients  were  not  indifferent  to  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  this  region.  Xenophon,  when  he  sur- 
veyed the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  covered 
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in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  in  modern,  with  tall 
and  majestic  forest  trees  admirably  adapted  to 
shipbuilding ; when  he  considered  the  conven- 
ience of  the  harbors  and  the  productions  of  the 
neighboring  territory,  consisting  in  flax,  iron, 
cereals,  and  every  commodity  most  necessary  in 
raising  a naval  power,  was  ambitious  of  establish- 
ing a new  settlement  which  the  numbers,  the 
valor,  and  the  activity  of  his  followers  must  soon 
render  superior  to  the  other  Grecian  colonies  on 
the  Euxine,  or  perhaps  of  any  part  of  Asia.  And 
even  now,  at  this  late  day  in  history,  we  see  the 
great  European  powers  as  conscious  of  the  strate- 
gic worth,  and  as  covetous  of  the  possession  of 
this  inland  ocean,  as  was  the  Athenian  twenty- 
four  hundred  years  ago.  To  the  vast  empire  of 
Russia  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  are  as 
important  strategic  points  as  to  the  ancient  Gre- 
cians were  the  straits  of  Thermopylae.  For  if 
these  gates  were  fortified  in  such  a manner  as  to 
render  impossible  the  passage  of  a hostile  fleet, 
Russia  would  be  enabled  not  only  to  exclude 
from  the  Black  Sea  all  ships  of  war  not  her  own, 
but  could  use  that  inland  ocean  as  a training  dock 
for  as  large  a navy  as  she  pleased  to  construct, 
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with  which  to  sally  forth  and  take  the  initiative, 
whenever  she  desired.  Her  armies  could  be 
moved  across  it  without  fear  of  molestation  and 
as  an  army  carried  in  steamers  moves  many  times 
faster  than  when  upon  the  land,  she  could  not  be 
resisted  landing  on  any  country  bordering  upon 
that  sea.  Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  northern  Asia 
Minor  would  at  once  become  portions  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  while  her  frontier  thus  acquired 
would  place  the  eastern  half  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian monarchy  at  her  mercy.  But  this  at  once 
leads  to  other  questions  too  deep  and  intricate  for 
discussion  here.  Neither  is  it  in  the  province  of 
the  present  paper  to  treat  of  that  great  Eastern 
question  which  is  agitating  European  powers  to- 
day. But  that  the  natural  positions  of  both  Ther- 
mopylae and  the  Bosporus  are  alike,  that  their 
strategic  importance  to  both  Athens  and  Byzan- 
tium is  analogous,  that  their  means  of  defence  is, 
in  both  cases,  almost  identical,  and  that  their  pos- 
session has  been  eagerly  coveted  by  both  enemy 
and  friend,  we  hope  this  unpretentious  paper  has 
not  wholly  failed  to  demonstrate. 

John  W.  H.  Corbett,  ’98. 


THE  NEW  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY. 


AFTER  fourteen  years  of  agitation  and  dis- 
cussion, a bill  was  passed  in  1886,  authoriz- 
ing the  erection  of  a separate  library  build- 
ing at  Washington,  to  contain  the  books  of  our 
great  nation.  The  site  selected  for  the  building 
was  east  of  the  Capitol,  and  surrounded  by  four 
beautiful  streets.  In  1888,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  bill  was  repealed  and  was  not  finally  settled 
until  1889,  when  Mr.  Petz,  an  architect  of  great 
repute,  was  authorized  to  put  up  a building  that 
would  cost  about  $6,000,000.  After  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  great  edifice  went  on  incessantly. 
It  is  at  last  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy. 
It  is  a magnificent  piece  of  architecture  and  one 
which  the  American  nation  may  well  be  proud  of. 

When  approaching  this  building  one  cannot  help 
admiring  the  effect  which  its  beautiful  exterior 
produces.  The  building  is  constructed  of  the 
finest  marble  in  the  United  States  and  in  style  be- 
longs to  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  solid  and 
massive  granite  walls  are  relieved  by  many  win- 
dows, the  casings  of  which  are  treated  in  high  re- 
lief. In  the  keystones  of  thirty-three  window 
arches  are  carved  in  granite  thirty-three  human 
heads,  representing  types  of  various  races  of  men, 
a unique  feature,  furnishing  an  object  lesson  in 
ethnology  as  well  as  in  decoration. 

Leading  up  to  the  main  entrance  is  a wide 
marble  staircase  richly  embellished.  At  the  en- 
trance are  three  great  doors,  over  which  are  three 
spandrels  of  granite  representing  Art,  Science,  and 
Literature.  On  entering  the  building  you  find  it 
to  be  divided  into  three  stories,  besides  the  cellar ; 
namely,  a ground  floor  level  with  the  surrounding 
streets,  a first  story  or  library  floor,  and  a second 
story  or  gallery  floor.  Passing  into  the  basement 
under  heavy,  groined  arches  we  enter  one  of  the 
four  long,  spacious  corridors  which  extend  all 


around  the  building.  The  feature  of  these  wide 
passageways  is  that  they  are  wainscoted  or  lined 
entirely  with  American  marbles, coming  from  three 
different  States  and  embracing  the  handsomest 
colored  marbles  which  this  country  produces. 
On  either  side  of  the  spacious  corridors  on  the 
library  floor  are  great  archways  leading  to  rooms 
that  will  be  used  for  book-bindery,  packing,  re- 
ceiving, shipping  rooms,  and  also  for  office  rooms 
for  the  heads  of  watch,  and  superintendents  of 
the  building. 

From  this  spacious  hall  we  pass  into  the  reading 
room  or  central  rotunda,  by  wide  corridors  adorned 
with  rich  mosaic  ceilings.  This  public  reading 
room  is  octagonal  in  shape,  with  a diameter  of  one 
hundred  feet,  and  is  lighted  from  above  by  eight 
large  semicircular  windows  thirty-two  feet  wide, 
bearing  the  arms  of  all  the  States  and  Territories 
in  color.  It  is  fitted  with  mahogany  desks  for 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  readers,  allowing 
each  four  feet  of  working  space.  In  the  centre, 
slightly  raised  above  the  surrounding  floor,  are 
the  desks  of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants, 
with  a card  catalogue  of  the  library  in  a long 
series  of  drawers  grouped  about  the  inner  circle. 
Within  this  central  desk  space,  which  commands 
every  part  of  the  reading  room,  is  an  extensive 
series  of  pneumatic  tubes  communicating  with 
several  stack-rooms  in  which  books  are  stored, 
and  there  is  to  be  introduced  a system  of  book 
carriers  for  the  speedy  service  of  books  to  readers 
from  any  part  of  the  outlying  book  repositories. 
On  either  side  of  this  central  reading  room  are 
two  extensive  iron  book  stacks,  each  of  the  capacity 
of  about  800,000  volumes.  These  stacks  are  nine 
stories  in  height,  each  tier  of  shelves  being  just 
seven  feet  high,  and  each  stack  rising  sixty-five 
feet,  tier  over  tier,  to  the  roof.  All  the  floors  are 
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of  white  marble,  and  every  book  can  be  reached 
by  the  hand  at  once.  The  spacious  rooms  outside 
the  central  reading  room  are  designed  for  the 
copyright  office,  or  public  records,  a catalogue 
room,  a special  reading  room  for  the  Senate  and 
another  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  capacity  of  those  portions  of  the  library 
building  already  shelved  is  ample  for  about 
1,900,000  volumes,  there  being  about  forty-four 
miles  of  shelves  in  position.  Besides  this  there  is 
space  which  may  ultimately  be  finished  with  book 
stacks  to  accommodate  2,500,000  additional  v-ol 
times ; and  the  extensive  inner  courts  may  still 
further  serve  posterity  for  book  storage  to  the 
extent  of  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  volumes  more. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  largest  existing 
library  numbers  less  than  2,500,000  volumes  it  will 
be  seen  how  extensive  is  the  provision  for  future 
growth  for  at  least  a century  or  two  to  come.  An 
underground  tunnel  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
library  building  will  transmit  rapidly  any  books 
wanted  for  congressional  use  and  not  found  in  the 
reference  library  at  the  Capitol.  The  floor  area 
of  the  library  in  its  first  story  is  about  111,000 
square  feet,  while  that  of  the  British  Museum  is 
only  a little  more  than  90,000  square  feet.  It  is 
easily  seen  from  this  that  England’s  greatest  speci- 
men of  this  kind  is  much  smaller  than  ours. 

The  grand  staircase  leading  to  the  second  floor 
is  a beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  and  at  the 
foot  is  a magnificent  bronze  statue.  The  second 
floor  has  four  spacious,  open  corridors  surround- 
ing it.  The  decorations  on  this  floor  are  most 
elaborate.  The  ceiling  is  mosaic  in  its  adornment 
and  the  walls  are  richly  frescoed  and  covered  with 
numerous  tablet  inscriptions  from  the  great  writers 
of  the  world. 

Throughout  the  whole  library  the  ceilings  are 
covered  with  beautiful  paintings  which  convey  a 
great  depth  of  meaning.  One  which  is  worthy  of 
note  is  a painting  by  Frederick  Dielman,  repre- 
senting “ History.”  In  the  background  is  a pyra- 
mid and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple.  These 
are  partly  enveloped  in  a cloud  representing  as  it 
were  the  distance  of  the  objects,  yet  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  distinguished.  In  the  center 
of  the  picture  is  a goddess  standing  with  a large 
book  in  her  left  hand,  and  on  either  side  are  tablets 
upon  which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  great 
historians  of  the  world.  To  the  right  is  another 
goddess  in  a sitting  posture,  holding  in  her  hand 


the  picture  is  another  female  figure,  much  older 
looking  than  the  others.  In  her  left  hand  she 
holds  a wand,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a bunch  of 
a sphere,  and  by  her  side  rests  a sphinx.  This 
side  represents  Mythology.  On  the  left  side  of 
spun  flax,  and  by  her  side  is  seated  a young  boy. 
This  part  of  the  painting  represents  Tradition. 

While  looking  about  this  immense  structure 
and  admiring  its  beautiful  parts,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  what  will  be  its  functions?  It 
was  principally  erected  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing Congress  with  the  necessary  reference  matter  ; 
but  since  the  International  Copyright  Act  of  1891 
this  library  becomes  entitled  to  receive  two  copies 
of  all  books,  periodicals,  and  other  publications 
claiming  the  protection  of  copyright  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  wise  legislation  of  Congress  it  has 
been  made  the  one  designated  legal  repository  of 
the  entire  product  of  the  American  press,  so  far 
as  regards  books  issued  under  the  Government 
guaranty  of  copyright.  If  this  salutary  and  con- 
servative measure  had  been  in  force  from  the  be- 
ginning of  copyright  in  1790,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  last  twenty-five  years,  we  should  now 
be  in  possession  of  an  unapproached  and  now  un- 
attainable completeness  in  every  department  of 
American  books.  When  it  is  considered  how  far 
reaching  are  the  fields  embraced  in  the  wide  range 
of  these  periodicals,  it  will  be  easily  imagined  the 
immense  amount  of  literature  this  great  library 
will  contain.  The  thousands  of  volumes  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  which,  through  its  inter- 
national exchanges,  has  rendered  an  inestimable 
service  to  the  country  in  assembling  at  Washing- 
ton a most  extensive  collection  of  scientific  books, 
many  of  which  are  out  of  print  and  rare,  will  form 
a part  of  the  rich  stores  open  to  scholars  in  the 
New  Congressional  Library. 

Its  art  gallery  will  soon  be  filled  with  an  in- 
structive exhibit  of  design  in  every  form  ; and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  great  temple  of  learning  will  in 
a short  while  be  filled  with  the  learning  of  all 
lands.  This  magnificent  structure  will  stand  for 
centuries  to  come,  and  its  architectural  and  artistic 
beauty,  together  with  its  literary  utility,  will  ever 
make  it  a source  of  pride  to  the  American  nation. 
And  when  it  goes  into  use  and  begins  to  perform 
its  ordinary  duties,  it  will  be  in  itself  a true  uni- 
versity, for,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  says,  “ The  true 
university  of  these  days  is  a collection  of  books. 

Jno.  J.  O’Brien,  1900. 


THE  CLAY  EATERS. 


THOUGH  the  fair  round  bellies  of  the  ancients 
were  well  lined  with  fish,  flesh  and  fowl, 
netted  from  pole  to  pole,  and  drawn  toward 
that  vortex,  the  stomach,  by  the  myrmidons  of 
epicureanism,  still  comparing  their  stock  of  edible 
material  with  ours  we  see  that  really  they  were  but 
pioneers  in  gastronomical  observation.  At  present 
money  can  command  a vaster  spread  than  the 
ancients  in  their  wildest  dyspeptic  ecstacies  ever 
beheld. 

Most  people  are  in  a state  of  vassalage  to  the 


stomach.  The  table  knife  and  fork  are  the  twin 
sceptres  which  rule  the  world.  What  rasping  in- 
sults are  offered  to  that  most  patient  of  all  organs? 
Men  like  to  “ throw  it  into  ” the  stomach. 

But  of  all  the  offenders  against  the  silent  recep- 
tacle of  everything  that  passes  the  barrier  of  our 
teeth,  the  people  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak, 
offer  the  strangest  food  for  thought.  There  are 
some  cannibals  in  this  country  who  eat  Mother 
Earth — a remarkable,  almost  ghoulish  action.  We 
have  heard  of  locust  eaters  and  ant  eaters,  who 
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would  doubtless  lick  their  chops  over  anything 
most  nauseating,  but  never  until  lately  have  we 
heard  of  a body  tit'ed  “ The  Clay  Eaters.”  But  we 
are  informed  that  such  a class  really  exists,  and 
we  are  moreover  told  their  local  habitation  is 
Winston  County,  Alabama. 

These  people  really  bite  the  dust.  Perhaps  they 
may  be  called  the  most  grovelling  set  of  people  in 
the  United  States.  Penuriousness  and  profound 
ignorance  are  stamped  upon  the  brow  of  each  of 
them.  They  live  in  log  cabins  and  cultivate  a 
pitiful  patch  of  ground  for  subsistence.  Some 
raise  a few  hogs  to  keep  them  company,  but  this 
was  censured  on  the  ground  that  the  population 
was  increasing  fast  enough. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  ancestors  of  these 
people  were  civilized  by  the  fact  that  a loye  for 
whiskey  is  strongly  anchored  in  their  posterity. 
Moonshine  is  here  seen  in  its  strongest  light,  and 
every  cave  in  the  vicinity,  every  pseudo-grocery 
accessible  to  these  people,  makes  a sharp  cut  at 
Uncle  Sam’s  vectigalia. 

The  new  woman  should  peregrinate  to  these 
parts  to  note  the  seven  leagued  strides  toward 
virility  made  by  the  fair  ones  of  this  tribe.  The 
dear  creatures  think  tobacco  is  “ lovely,”  and 
gloat  in  ecstacy  over  the  corn  cob.  The  children 
began  indulgent  father  for  a whiff,  and  the  babies 
turn  with  a gladsome  cry  from  the  milk  bottle  to 
the  pipe. 

The  homes  of  this  interesting  race  are  festooned 
with  pendulous  cobwebs,  and  sweeping  is  forbid- 
den under  penalty  of  the  sweeper’s  being  forced 


to  submit  to  the  intolerable  infamy  of  a facial  ap- 
plication of  soap  and  water.  This  revival  of 
mediaeval  torture  keeps  the  floor  forever  hidden 
from  sight. 

Their  aversion  to  aught  that  has  a tincture  of 
amelioration,  or  which  might  tend  to  lift  them 
even  into  the  sphere  of  the  educated  ape,  is 
marked  and  ineradicable.  Short  shrift  and  slow  fire 
a la  Henry  the  Eighth  is  the  fate  of  all  books,  and 
an  open  avowal  of  a truth  of  the  natural  law  is 
smothered  and  discountenanced. 

The  clay  eaten  by  these  people  is  almost  without 
taste,  but  it  is  swallowed  by  them  with  great 
gusto.  It  certainly  possesses  some  nutritive 
quality.  Everybody,  they  say,  must  eat  a peck  of 
dirt  before  he  dies,  but  these  people  have  eaten 
enough  to  warrant  their  being  sold  by  the  cart  load. 

The  effect  of  this  clay-eating  is  exhibited  in  the 
sickly  pallor  of  the  faces  of  those  who  indulge  in 
it.  Children  who  become  addicted  to  the  habit 
soon  lose  the  shining,  morning  face  of  the  schoolboy. 

But  despite  these  few  external  ills,  these  people 
live  as  long  as  the  average  man,  and  sometimes, 
nay,  often,  attain  to  longevity. 

The  most  absurd  superstitions  are  rife  among 
them,  but  so  ridiculous  are  they  that  we  cannot 
treat  of  them  in  a paper  as  scientific  as  this  present. 
And  so  we  pass  over  these,  and  many  other  cur- 
ious beliefs  of  these  people,  contented  with  having 
given  merely  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  race. 
Save  as  pabulum  for  the  curious  they  are  worth 
scarcely  a dip  of  the  pen. 

Morris  W.  Clarke,  ’97. 


HORACE,  BOOK  I,  ODE  4. 


At  the  West  wind’s  kindly  birth, 

At  the  welcome  change  of  spring, 
Piercing  Winter  slips  from  earth, 

Down  their  ships  the  boatmen  bring. 
Now  no  longer  in  their  stalls 
Stand  the  herds,  nor  by  the  fire 
Sits  the  hind  ; no  longer  falls 
Snowy  garb  o’er  field  and  mire. 
Cytherean  Venus  leads, 

’Neath  the  moon  all  bright  o’erhead, 
Comely  dancers  thro’  the  meads, 

Woodland  nymphs  with  Graces  wed. 
Moving  all  with  measured  pace ; 

While  the  Cyclops’  forges  grow 
White  with  heat,  and  Vulcan’s  face 
Glistens  in  the  fire’s  glow. 

This  the  time  to  bind  the  brow 

Round  with  verdant  myrtle  crowns, 

Or  with  flowers  blooming  now. 

New-sprung  from  the  frost-freed  downs. 
Now,  too,  in  the  bosky  grove 
To  the  Faun  we’ll  sacrifice 
Or  a lamb,  if  this  he  love, 

Or  a kid,  if  such  he  prize. 

Pallid  death’s  impartial  tread 
Seeks  alike  the  palace  home 
And  the  beggar’s  lowly  shed. 

Happy,  happy  Sextus,  come. 

Life’s  short  span  will  not  allow 
Long  indulgence  in  our  schemes; 

For  the  night  is  here  e’en  now, 

With  the  shades  from  land  of  dreams, 
And  the  portal  wide  is  thrown 
To  grim  Pluto’s  sad  domain, 

Through  which  when  you  once  have  gone, 
Earthly  joys  you’ll  seek  in  vain. 

A.  C. 
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EDITORIALS. 


IT  does  one  good  to  hear  at  times  words  of  truth 
and  wisdom  in  the  mouths  of  those  who,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Catholic,  are  champions 
of  error  and  falsehood  in  matters  both  educationial 
and  religious.  In  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  March, 
in  an  article  from  the  pen  of  a rather  bigoted 
Protestant  professor,  we  find  the  following  Cath- 
olic argument  for  classical  education  : 

“ Latin  and  Greek  should  of  course  continue  to 
be  subjects  for  this  classical  course  ; no  language 
is  their  equal  for  mental  discipline,  no  language 
imbues  the  mind  with  loftier  thoughts  ! Unfor- 
tunately, men  instructed  in  our  present  methods 
forget  so  soon  what  they  have  learned,  that  in  after 
life  they  derive  little  or  no  direct  benefit  from  this 
learning.  May  it  not  be  a mistake  to  treat  these 
languages  as  dead  and  impossible  for  conversa- 
tional use?  The  Greek  of  to  day  speaks  a lan- 
guagenotmuch  more  dissimilar  from  that  of  Homer 
than  our  English  is  from  that  of  Chaucer ; the 
Roman  Catholic  casuists  treat  in  Latin  of  the  most 
practical  and  delicate  questions  of  the  hour  in 
their  collegiate  discussion,  viva  voce  as  well  as  in 
writing.  A very  little  practice  in  such  conversa- 
tion does  more  to  fix  those  languages  in  the 
student’s  mind  than  a far  greater  amount  of  time 
spent  in  mere  translation  with  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary.” 

These  few  words  hit  very  neatly  the  vital  points 
of  our  plea  for  the  classics,  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessor is  forced  for  a moment  by  the  power  of 
truth  to  mount  above  his  prejudices,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  cogent,  palpable  argument  which  is 
presented  in  the  person  of  every  Catholic  who  has 
been  educated  in  the  way  of  his  fathers. 


In  another  part  of  the  same  magazine,  in  the 
account  of  the  Banquet  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Hamilton  College,  Joseph  R.  Hawley 
voices  the  sentiment  of  the  writer  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  pupils  it  is  advisable  to  have  in  a 
boarding  college.  Rejecting  the  opinion  that  the 
most  beneficial  results  are  obtained  in  a school 
where  great  numbers  of  scholars  are  gathered 
together,  he  says : 

“ I will  not  trouble  you  longer  except  to  say  that 
my  faith  in  the  small  college,  in  the  rural  college, 
remains  unshaken.  I believe  that  the  best  number 
for  a college  proper  is  not  far  from  two  hundred. 
I believe  in  the  very  great  need  of  the  personal 
equation  and  the  relation  between  the  instructor 
and  the  pupils.  Where  there  are  eighteen  hun- 
dred under-graduates  how  is  it  quite  possible  for 
a body  of  instructors  of  two  or  three  hundred  to 
have  that  sort  of  intimate  personal  relation  and 
personal  influence  which  is  of  immense  conse- 
quence in  the  education  of  youth  ? ” 

Let  some  of  our  friends  who  are  constantly 
longing  for  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  scholars,  or  who  are  even  desirous  of  seeking 
some  other  school  where  there  is  more  “ push  ” 
and  “ go,”  as  they  say,  and  where  they  will  be 
lost  in  the  great  crowd  of  uncared-for  and  neg- 
lected youths,  who  are  laying  for  themselves  the 
foundations  of  a ruined  manhood,  in  the  follies 
and  dissipations  of  an  undisciplined  youth,  reflect 
on  the  words  of  this  thoughtful  writer,  and  reap 
fruit  from  his  knowledge  and  experience. 

* 

* * 

We  are  heartily  disgusted  with  the  amount  of 
scurrilous  talk  and  vulgar  rejoinder  to  be  met 
with  in  the  exchange  columns  of  several  of  our 
college  contemporaries.  When  attacked  or  cor- 
rected, or  advised  in  any  way  whatsoever,  the 
writers  in  some  of  these  periodicals  indulge  in 
language  which  is  not  only  unbecoming  and  shock- 
ing, but  oftentimes  offensive  to  every  sense  of  de- 
cency and  good  breeding.  They  seem  not  to 
realize  that  if  their  own  position  does  not  restrain 
them  from  putting  expressions  of  their  vulgarity 
in  print,  at  least  a consideration  of  the  feelings  and 
character  of  the  students  of  their  sister  colleges, 
into  whose  midst  unhappily  copies  of  their  effu- 
sions are  certain  to  make  their  way,  should  have 
some  weight  in  helping  them  to  modify  or  lessen 
in  part  this  shameful  exhibition  of  their  inner 
selves.  We  are  thus  earnest  in  our  protest  against 
such  writing,  because  we  have  witnessed  more  or 
less  of  it  in  some  one  college  paper  or  other  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  develop- 
ments of  the  past  month,  however,  have  been  of  a 
more  decided  character,  and  in  one  of  our  other- 
wise esteemed  journals  for  April,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“ The  superlative  gall  of  the  ex-man  of  the  S 

would  win  him  the  premium  in  any  dog  show  in 
the  country.  * * * * * His  mind  is  like  the 

slope  of  a dumping  ground,  where  all  that  is  of  solid 
and  substantial  value  escapes  and  only  the  mud 

sticks.  His  exchange  on  the  R shows  him  to 

be  as  jealous  as  a crosseyed  girl,  but  the  cut  that 
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appears  in  the  April  number  of  the  S will 

‘ queer  ’ him  in  that  office.  Judging-  from  his  ‘ mug  ’ 
and  general  appearance,  we  conclude  that  he  has 
dined  on  the  bill  of  fare  arranged  by  poor  Tom.” 

Some  readers  would  have  a hard  time  in  trying 
to  understand  how  a college  education  can  be  con- 
ducive to  gentlemanliness  when  they  see  such 
language  on  the  page  of  a college  periodical. 

Another  exchange  in  the  current  issue  gives 
way  to  its  feeling  in  the  following  somewhat  milder 
rejoinder : 

“ Oh,  no ! dear  ex-man,  we  do  not  cite  you  as 
saying:  ‘Wit  is  sarcasm’ — the  quotation  marks 
are  your  own, — for  however  narrow  we  neces- 
sarily deemed  the  limits,  and  however  circum- 
scribed the  sphere,  in  which  your  mind  can  work 
without  losing  its  balance,  still  we  thought,”  etc. 
“ Please  note  how  greatly  this  differs  from  the  cita- 
tion you  have  tortured  from  the  shiny  recesses  of 
your  own  precious  noddle.  We  do  not  wish  to 
disparage  your  truthfulness,  because  we  honestly 
believe  that  you  have  none.  * * * * We 
might  say  many  other  things,  that  would  not  im- 
press the  dear  ex-man  favorably  ; we  might  tell 
him  that  he  resembles  the  historic  pig,  that  was 
washed  and  returned  to  its  wallowing  in  the  mire, 
and  thus  forces  on  us  the  disreputable  duty  of  ap- 
plying the  hose  once  more,”  etc. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  this  exhibition  of  scur- 
rility on  the  part  of  some  of  your  college  papers 
will  come  to  an  end,  and  that  hereafter  whenever 
they  wish  to  retort,  they  will  strive,  like  Grattan, 
to  be  “ severe  and  parliamentary  at  the  same 
time.” 


A LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: — There  are  at  present 
a number  of  young  men,  graduates  of  Fordham, 
who  are  wandering  about  New  York  City  with 
very  perceptible  and  sadly  distressed  casts  of 
countenances.  They  are,  let  me  whisper  to  you, 
trying  to  keep  far  from  friends  who  have  attended 
other  colleges,  and  who  have  had  occasion  to  read 
the  many  very  unpalatable  accounts  of  how  Ford- 
ham was  beaten  by  New  York.  Not  that  they 
are  ashamed  of  their  college — no,  they  do  not  for 
a moment  waver  in  their  loyaltv — not  that  they 
blame  the  team  individually — nod  They  know — 
many  have  had  actual  experience — how  hard  it 
is  to  get  up  and  play  an  exhibition  game  with  the 
champions. 

But  what  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  graduates  who 
witnessed  the  game  did  do  was  to  think  sorrow- 
fully of  the  rash  judgment  on  somebody’s  part. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  play  some  first 
class  college  team  on  the  Fordham  field  and  run  a 
very  good  chance  of  beating  them  rather  than  put 
so  many  young  men  in  to  play  on  the  New  York 
field  against  the  New  Y ork  team  ? Many  will  say  : 
“ O,  these  players  have  experience  enough  ; they 
are  old  ball  players.”  True  ; but  they  have  not 
played  together  enough  to  perfect,  or  nearly  per- 
fect, their  team  work.  This  was  illustrated  at  that 
stage  of  the  game  when  four  men  started  for  a fly 


that  dropped  about  thirty  feet  back  of  short  stop 
and  no  one  got  the  ball.  This  was  very  bad  in 
itself.  Russell,  whose  playing  must  be  vigorously 
applauded,  had  every  chance  to  get  it  if  he 
obeyed,  or  heard  Capt.  Reilly  call  to  him.  But 
seemingly  no  one  heard  the  call,  and  all  stopped 
to  let  the  ball  drop  and  allow  the  batter  to  con- 
tinue his  run  to  the  unguarded  second  base.  Now, 
will  you  pardon  me  if  I start  off  on  a new  vein 
and  tell  you  what  a good  many  outsiders  think  ? 
It  is  impertinent,  I know,  but  it  is  the  plain  truth, 
and  in  the  end  I think  it  will  do  you  good.  There 
were  too  many  captains,  and  too  little  show  of 
obedience  to  any  one  of  them  ; above  all  things 
let  this  point  be  settled.  Have  your  captain  and 
let  him  be  supported  in  whatever  he  may  think 
proper  and  is  proper  to  do.  Ball  playing  of  to-day 
does  not  consist  in  angry,  threatening  gestures,  or 
loud  talking  by  the  nine  players.  The  team  that 
has  a quiet,  gentlemanly,  leader,  who  understands 
his  game  and  the  rules  thereof,  and  who  will  de- 
mand only  what  is  just,  but  that  imperatively 
though  quietly,  will  gain  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  the  spectators  and  the  opposing  team  very 
readily. 

Self-consciousness  and  “ swellheadism  ” are  to 
be  guarded  against,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
sulkiness,  that  baby  feature,  as  exhibited  by  one 
member  of  the  team,  occupying  a prominent  posi- 
tion, should  be  put  down  with  a firm  hand  at  once. 
Old  students  know  what  an  evil  this  trait  is,  for 
they  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  see 
games  lost  by  one  of  our  old  players  who  indulged 
in  it.  Get  down  to  work,  and  never  think  you  can 
be  “licked”  until  you  are  “licked.”  Yet  don’t 
for  a moment  imagine  that  you  only  lose  by  acci- 
dent. The  men  who  wear  the  maroon  this  year 
are  all  good  and  true,  but  they  need  an  iron  hand 
to  guide  them.  Let  us  not  have  to  listen  to  the  in- 
trigues that  threaten  to  leave  vacant  the  manager- 
ship. The  team  is  composed  of  the  students  of 
St.  John’s,  it  is  run  with  funds  from  the  pockets  of 
students,  and  it  should  be  managed  by  the  students 
as  long  as  they  do  naught  that  mayhap  would 
cause  an  interdiction  from  the  faculty. 

A Graduate. 


PRESS  NOTICES  OF  FR.  JOUIN’S 
WORKS. 

“What  Christ  Revealed.’’ 

About  9,000  copies  of  “ What  Christ  Revealed  ” have 
been  sold  in  two  months  and  a new  edition  of  the  little  work 
is  now  in  press.  From  present  indications  it  will  not  be 
long  before  this,  too,  will  be  exhausted.  The  need  of  the 
work  is  thus  seen  in  the  great  demand  for  it,  and  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  timely  little  volume  is  apparent  on  every 
hand.  One  purchaser  writes  that  he  hopes  a million  copies 
will  be  sold. 

Those  wishing  to  obtain  the  book  should  order  it  from 
the  office  of  The  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  27  and  29  West 
Sixteenth  street,  New  York  City. 


A very  timely  and  useful  work,  in  view  of  the  disputes 
that  are  going  on  at  present  in  many  Protestant  circles  re- 
garding the  character  and  extent  of  divine  revelations,  is 
that  which  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Ford- 
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ham,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  entitled  “ What 
Christ  Revealed.”  Fr.  Jouin  writes  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner, and  he  has  managed  to  crowd  a wonderful  amount  of 
information  into  the  hundred  pages  of  this  little  book,  and 
by  means  of  marginal  titles  that  appear  on  every  page, 
that  information  is  presented  in  a way  to  catch  the  eye,  or 
to  be  readily  found.  “ What  Christ  Revealed  ” is  printed 
on  good,  thick  paper,  sells  for  ten  cents  a copy  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Archbishop  of  New  York.  It  ought  to 
command  a large  sale. — The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 


The  venerable  Father  Jouin,  S.  J.,  has  condensed  into 
one  hundred  small  pages  a statement  of  “ What  Christ 
Revealed.”  The  two  chief  merits  of  this  brochure  are  the 
excellent  judgment  shown  in  selecting  topics  most  fre- 
quently introduced  by  non-Catholics,  and  the  brief  but 
perfectly  satisfactory  way  in  which  they  are  disposed  of. 
For  an  illustration,  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote 
Father  Jouin’s  answer  to  the  objection  that  Papal  Infalli- 
bility interferes  with  one’s  liberty:  “ It  does  not  any  more 
than  the  warning  of  a guide  in  the  mountains  interferes 
with  your  liberty  when  he  prevents  you  from  falling  over 
a precipice."  This  pamphlet  will  help  all  who  read  it, 
whether  they  be  Catholics  or  not.  Published  by  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  Price,  10  cents. — The  Ave  Maria. 


“ What  Christ  Revealed  ” is  the  title  of  a little  pamphlet 
by  the  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
intended  partly  for  use  in  the  instructions  given  at  mis- 
sions and  partly  as  a school  and  college  manual.  The 
Church,  the  Creed  and  the  Sacraments  are  its  three 
divisions.  It  is  succinctly  written  and  marginal  notes 
facilitate  reference  to  any  desired  passage.  Father  Jouin’s 
energetic  and  occasionally  humorous  manner  makes  the 
book  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  its  nominal  price  of 
ten  cents  indicates  that  St.  John’s  College  has  no  intention 
of  allowing  any  Laodicean  or  any  sinner  the  excuse  that 
he  cannot  afford  a good  doctrinal  book.  (Sacred  Heart 
Library,  No.  29  W.  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York.) — The 
Pilot. 


“ What  Christ  Revealed  ” is  the  title  of  a work  by  Rev. 
L.  Jouin,  S.  J.,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts — 1st,  “ The  Church  that  Teaches  ; ” 2d,  “The 
Creed  that  is  Taught ; ” 3d,  “ The  Sacraments  that  Sanctify.” 
The  volume  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  although  the 
price  is  only  10  cents. — Western  Catholic  News. 


The  following  letter  from  the  Editor  of  the  Church  Calen- 
dar ofW est  Virginia  gives  a convert’s  opinion  of  the  book: 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  April  3,  1897. 

Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J.,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Father  : 

Some  time  ago  we  received  your  work,  “What  Christ 
Revealed.”  At  the  time,  I had  not  the  opportunity  of 
giving  it  my  personal  attention.  I read  it  over  last  week 
and  consider  it  a magnificent  work.  As  I am  a convert 
myself,  I can  appreciate  it.  I almost  constantly  have  con- 
verts on  hand  for  instruction,  and  I feel  this  work  will  be 
a valuable  assistance. 


We  know  no  book  that  tells  so  well  within  a hundred  pages 
what  Christ  has  revealed  about  the  Church  that  teaches,  the 
Creed  that  is  taught,  and  the  Sacraments  that  sanctify. 

Solid  argument  is  conveyed  in  the  clearest  and  briefest  terms. 
It  is  worthy  of  a very  wide  circulation,  and  the  price  (ten  cents) 
is  certainly  not  prohibitive.  — The  Irish  Monthly. 


Father  Jouin  has  the  rare  faculty  of  condensation,  of  putting 
a great  deal  of  information  in  small  space.  It  gives  a summary 
of  what  constitutes  the  faith  of  a Catholic.  “What  Christ 
Revealed  ” is  an  excellent  book  for  a Catholic  to  lend  to  his 
Protestant  neighbor,  who  wants  to  know  in  few  words  whta 
Catholics  believe. — The  Catholic  Record. 


“Logic  and  Metaphysics.” 

A new  treatise  on  Logic  and  Metaphysics  by  the  eminent 
teacher,  Rev.  Louis  Jouin,  of  Fordham  College,  has  just 
been  published.  The  salient  features  are  its  admirable  con- 
ciseness of  statement  and  its  orderly  arrangement  of 
parts.  The  chief  difficulty  which  confronts  all  students  is 
the  too  frequent  looseness  of  definition  of  terms.  Here 
there  is  no  vagueness  ; all  materials  for  the  intellectual 
edifice  to  be  reared  are  delivered  as  they  are  wanted,  each 
piece  ticketed  and  identified  so  that  the  builder  can  hardly 
fall  into  a mistake.  Truth,  as  expounded  in  the  Philos- 
ophy of  St.  Thomas,  is  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  pre- 
sented, and  the  simplicity  of  the  forms,  the  condensation  of 
the  thought,  and  the  perfect  fit  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
lessons  are  conveyed  are  the  great  recommendations  of 
this  excellent  manual.  Fr.  Jouin’s  standing  as  a teacher, 
and  the  favor  which  previous  treatises  from  his  pen  have 
won,  justify  the  anticipation  that  this  work  must  also  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  philosophical  and  theological 
students. — The  Catholic  World. 


The  veteran  professor  of  philosophy  at  Fordham  College 
has  conferred  a real  benefit  on  the  students  and  professors 
of  American  colleges  by  publishing  this  excellent  little 
hand-book.  Father  Jouin  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  popular  text- 
book of  Evidences  of  Religion  and  a Latin  hand-book  of 
Moral  Philosophy , both  of  which  have  been  widely  adopted 
in  our  colleges.  Few  men  are  better  qualified  to  write  a 
college  text-book.  He  has  devoted  himself  for  nearly  half 
a century  to  college  work,  mostly  as  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, in  the  colleges  of  his  order. 

This  text-book,  like  his  other  works,  is  remarkable  for 
accuracy  of  doctrine,  clearness,  brevity  and  syste- 
matic arrangement.  It  is  only  a master  who  could 
condense  so  much  matter  in  such  small  compass  without 
becoming  obscure.  The  book  furnishes  a complete  out- 
line of  the  extensive  subject  without  overtaxing  the 
student’s  mind,  and  leaving  the  teacher  sufficient  room  for 
original  exposition  and  development.  We  doubt  not  but 
Father  Jouin’s  work  is  destined  to  become  a favorite  text- 
book in  our  colleges.  A copious  alphabetical  index  adds 
to  its  practical  usefulness. — The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 


BASEBALL  AT  LORDHAM. 


Fordham,  14.  U.  Vermont,  16. 

THE  baseball  season  opened  at  Fordham  on 
Monday,  March  29th,  when  our  boys  met 
the  team  from  the  University  of  Vermont 
on  the  college  campus.  Though  the  outcome  was 
not  exactly  what  we  had  desired,  still  there  was 
proof  positive  that  our  team  has  in  it  ability  to  do 
greater  things.  The  number  of  errors  marked 
down  was  rather  large,  but  these  for  the  most 
part  can  be  excused  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  game  of  the 
season,  and  that  the  weather  was  somewhat  chilly. 

Despite  the  rather  loose  fielding,  the  game,  on 
the  whole,  was  interesting.  Excitement  was  at 
its  pitch  during  the  last  two  innings.  Then  cheer 
after  cheer  went  upas  each  Fordham  man  crossed 
the  plate  and  for  a time  it  did  look  as  if  the  game 
might  yet  be  ours. 

Owing  to  darkness,  however,  the  game  had  to 
be  called,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Fordham 
boys,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  inning. 

The  features  of  the  game  were  the  batting  of 
Tierney,  which  was  a treat  in  itself,  and  which 
was,  of  course,  fully  appreciated  by  all  the  base- 
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ball  enthusiasts,  the  base  running  of  McLaugh- 
lin and  Dunlevy  and  the  star  catch  of  Barry. 
This  last  elicited  no  little  applause  from  the  ad- 
miring spectators.  We  must  not  forget  in  our 
praises  of  the  players,  two  gentlemen  of  the  Ver- 
mont team,  Aldinger  and  Weaver:  the  former 
for  his  good  work  as  catcher,  the  latter  for  his 
good  work  with  the  bat. 

It  is  our  honest  conviction,  despite  the  score, 
that  the  Fordhams  are  the  superior  team  and  that 
before  long  this  will  be  proved.  Now,  we  do  not 
wish  to  disparage  the  abilities  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain boys,  far  from  it,  but  we  do  really  think  that 
another  game  with  that  team  would  not  find  us 
the  losers.  Perhaps  we  had  better  add  here,  that 
in  forming  these  opinions  we  did  not  allow  our- 
self to  be  influenced  by  any  feeling  of  favoritism, 
nor  is  it  because  we  are  disgruntled  by  defeat — 
that  we  express  our  opinion  thus. 

The  score  : 

FORDHAMS. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Hayes,  c. ..2  2611 

Barry,  2d  b. o o 3 4 2 

Reilly,  3d  b.,  r.  f.2  3 2 3 1 

Tierney,  1.  f 2 3100 

McLaughlin,  s.  s.i  2 o 3 1 

Downes,  1st  b 1 o 10  1 3 

Dunlevy,  c.  f 3 0100 

Sinnott,  p 1 o 1 1 1 

Dunn,  r.  f -.2  1000 

Russell,  3d  b o 1000 

Totals 14  12  24  13  9 

Fordham  __ ..1  001432  3 — 14 

University  of  Vermont-4  1 o 1 3 4 1 2 — 16 

Earned  runs — Fordham,  3;  Vermont,  2.  First  base  by  errors — 
Fordham,  4 ; Vermont,  6.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  7;  Vermont, 
6.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Sinnott,  4;  off  Miner,  7.  Struck  out 
— By  Sinnott,  4 ; by  Miner,  4.  Three-base  hit — Reilly.  Two- 
base  hits — Tierney  (3)  McLaughlin  (2).  Sacrifice  hits — Dunlevy, 
Barry,  Dunn,  Miner,  Farr.  Stolen  bases — McLaughlin  (2),  Hayes 
(2),  Reilly  (2),  Downes  (1),  Dunlevy  (2),  Sinnott,  Johnson,  Whalen. 
Double  Play — Barry  and  McLaughlin.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Sin- 
nott, 2;  by  Miner,  2.  Wild  pitch — Miner.  Umpires — Ely  and 
Reddington.  Time — 2:20. 

Fordham,  24.  Union,  2. 

The  Fordhams  defeated  with  ease  the  Union 
College  team  on  April  1st,  at  the  home  grounds. 
The  game  was  too  one-sided  to  be  very  interest- 
ing. The  heavy  batting  of  Hayes  and.  Tierney, 
the  latter  gentleman  making  the  longest  drive  seen 
here  in  years,  were  the  features.  Fordham’s  game 
was  a strong  one,  and  has  credited  to  it  a blank 
error  column. 

The  score : 


Fordham  4 2 7 3 7 1 — 24 

Union 2 0000  o — 2 


Hits — Fordham,  15  ; Union,  6.  Errors— Fordham,  o ; Union, 
12.  Batteries — Thatcher  and  Heyaman  ; Kelly  and  Hayes. 

The  Fordhams  had  their  first  game  away  from 
home,  on  April  8th,  when  they  played  the  strong 
Brown  team  on  Lincoln  Field. 

A Providence  paper  says  : “ The  diamond  was 
in  excellent  condition,  but  the  weather  was  rather 
cold  for  steady  playing.  To  this  fact  is  due  prin- 
cipally the  large  number  of  errors.” 

Fordham  hit  the  ball  well  and  it  was  only  due  to 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Johnson,  c.  f 3 1000 

Whalen,  2d  b 2 1232 

Aldinger,  C- 2 3 8 1 1 

Dinsmore,  3b 1 2031 

Miner,  p 1 o 1 o o 

Emery,  1st  b 1 1 10  o o 

Farr,  s.  s 2 0121 

Styles,  r.  f 2 0200 

Weaver,  1.  f 2 3 o o o 


Totals 16  11  24  9 5 


phenomenal  playing  on  the  part  of  the  Browns 
that  she  did  not  score  more  runs.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  fourth  inning,  when  Tierney’s  bat  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  ball  sent  the  sphere  travel- 
ing in  good  old  fashion  towards  the  “gym.”  steps 
at  the  end  of  the  field.  You  would  have  thought 
it  a three  base  hit,  at  least ; but  Casey,  Brown’s 
right  fielder,  running  up  the  steps,  caught  the  ball, 
making  a star  play.  Again,  in  the  eighth  inning, 
with  two  men  out  and  three  men  on  bases,  Russell 
made  a terrific  drive  into  deep  right,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  bases  would  be  cleared  ; and  so  they 
were,  but  not  the  way  we  wanted;  for  once  more, 
Casey,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  home  team  by 
lively  sprinting,  just  managed  to  pull  in  the  ball, 
and  shut  out  the  three  runs. 

Although  not  credited  in  most  of  the  papers 
with  more  than  eight  hits,  the  Fordhams  touched 
up  Brown’s  star  pitcher  for  ten  neat  drives  and 
had  the  Brown  men  pretty  well  rattled. 

It  was  especially  noticeable  that  the  twenty  and 
one  substitutes  to  whom  the  Brown  management 
was  going  to  give  a “ little  practice  ” after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  inning  staid  on  the  benches  all  dur- 
ing the  game  while  the  first  team  did  the  “prac- 
ticing.” 

The  score  was  close  until  the  fifth  inning,  but  a 
that  point  of  the  game  the  Fordhams  made  some 
costly  errors,  and  Brown  scored  four  times,  secur- 
ing a lead  which  the  visitors  could  hardly  expect 
to  overtake. 

The  best  work  for  Brown  was  done  by  Lauder, 
Casey  and  Perkins;  for  Fordham  by  Russell, 
Barry  and  Tierney ; the  last  named  gentleman 
catching  a fly  that  went  almost  over  left  field 
fence.  The  score : 


BROWN. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Phillips,  S.  S 2 O I 6 4 

Fultz,  c.  f i 2 4 o o 

Lauder,  3b o 3 1 3 1 

Rodman,  ib 1 1 13  o o 

Gammons,  1.  f 2 o o o o 

Casey,  r.  f 1 1 2 o o 

Perkins,  2b 1 o 1 3 o 

Gurney,  c o 1 3 2 1 

Summersgill,  p . 3 o 2 1 o 


Totals 11  8 27  15  6 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

IB. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Russell,  s.  s 

O 

I 

I 

3 

O 

Kieran,  ib 

O 

2 

13 

o 

I 

Reilly,  2b  ..  . . 

O 

O 

2 

o 

4 

Tierney,  1.  f 

I 

I 

2 

o 

o 

Hayes,  c. 

I 

O 

4 

I 

I 

Barry,  2b  . . _ . 

2 

2 

2 

o 

o 

McLaughlin,  r.f. 

I 

I 

O 

0 

o 

O’Gorman,  c.  f. 

O 

3 

O 

I 

I 

Kelly,  p 

0 

0 

O 

I 

I 

Totals 5 10  24  11  8 


Brown. _.i  3 o 1 4 1 1 o o — 11 

Fordham o 1020002  o — 5 

Earned  run — Fordham.  Two-base  hits — Lauder,  Tierney. 
Stolen  bases — Casey,  Perkins,  Summersgill,  Gammons,  Tierney, 
Barry,  O’Gorman,  McLaughlin.  Double  plays — Phillips  to  Per- 
kins to  Rodman  ; Perkins  to  Phillips  to  Rodman.  First  base  on 
balls — Off  Summersgill,  4;  off  Kelly,  11.  First  base  on  errors — 
Tierney,  Barry,  O’Gorman,  McLaughlin,  Perkins  2,  Gammons. 
Struck  out — Perkins,  Rodman,  Gurney,  Reilly,  Kelly,  Hayes. 
Passed  balls — Gurney  2 ; Hayes  3.  Wild  pitch — Summersgill. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball — Gammons,  Hayes.  Time — 2 hours.  Um- 
pire—Gaffney. 


Fordham,  14.  U.  New  York,  9. 

The  game  with  New  York  University,  Satur- 
day, April  10th,  was  rather  a surprise.  The  home 
team  expected  to  win  by  a large  margin,  in  fact  it 
was  almost  too  sanguine,  and  did  not  look  suffi- 
ciently to  its  laurels.  Only  when  the  University 
team  was  right  at  their  heels  did  the  Fordhams 
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settle  down  to  hard  playing  and  pulled  out  five 
runs  ahead  of  the  visitors. 

The  home  team  batted  in  splendid  form,  making 
eighteen  hits  with  a total  of  twenty-four.  The 
game  ended  with  a neat  double  play  by  Barry 
and  Kieran. 

Foster  and  Featherston  put  up  the  best  game 
for  the  University.  Hayes  was  in  fine  trim  behind 
the  bat,  and  hit  the  ball  four  vicious  whacks. 
Kieran  and  Tierney  made  some  long  drives  that 
made  the  pitcher  feel  anything  but  happy,  and 
Barry  fielded  his  position  admirably.  The  score  : 


Fordham  .1  0401403  1 — 14 

U.  New  York o 01  20402  o — q 


Hits — Fordham,  18  U.  New  York,  9.  Errors — Fordham,  3 ; 
U.  New  York,  8.  Batteries — Hayes,  Kelly  and  Sinnott.  Keane 
and  Foster. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  practice  should 
be  indulged  in,  more  than  heretofore.  It  is  not 
our  intention  tfc  discountenance  the  work  of  our 
team,  for  our  hopes  have  not  been  blighted  in  the 
least ; but  we  are  really  of  the  opinion  that  a little 
more  willingness  to  spend  more  time  on  the  dia- 
mond would  give  us  greater  assurance  of  victo- 
ries in  the  games  to  come. 

It  is  not  a little  practice  that  gives  other  colleges 
their  victorious  teams,  but  it  is  the  continual  hard 
work  of  each  and  every  man. 

We  have  good  material  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  take  our 
stand  with  the  first-class  college  teams  ot  the 
country,  provided  we  practice. 


Invincibles,  6.  Pastimes,  5. 

The  Invincibles  of  Fordham  College  opened  the 
season  with  the  Pastimes  of  Manhattan  College 
on  the  home  grounds  April  6th,  and  defeated  them 
in  a closely  contested  game.  The  score  : 


INVINCIBLES. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Plunkett,  c.  f o o 2 o o 

Horan,  p. i i o i i 

Pasquale,  3b o o 1 2 o 

Dunnigan,  c 1 o 12  3 3 

Mitchell,  r.  f 2 o o o o 

Swetnam,  s.  s..i  2 1 5 o 

Sinnott,  1.  f o 1 o o o 

Donovan, ib  1 1 9 o 1 

McCormick,  2b . o o 2 2 2 


PASTIMES. 


Delany,  ib-_ 

R. 

O 

IB. 

I 

P.O. 

12 

A. 

O 

E. 

I 

Brophy,  c... 

I 

O 

8 

3 

0 

Sughure,  r.  f 

I 

o 

I 

o 

O 

Jordan,  2b  . . 

I 

I 

3 

2 

I 

Burns,  c.  f . 

0 

o 

I 

O 

o 

Wynn,  s.  s._ 

I 

0 

o 

3 

3 

Birmingham, 

3b  o 

o 

o 

I 

2 

Lyons,  i.  f . 

I 

I 

2 

o 

O 

McManus,  p 

0 

0 

0 

I 

2 

Totals 6 5 27  13  7 

Invincibles o 

Pastimes o 


Totals 5 3 27  10 

2 o o 2 1 1 o o — 6 

0400001  — 5 


9 


Earned  run — Invincibles.  First  base  on  errors — Invincibles, 
7 ; Pastimes,  4.  Left  on  bases — Invincibles,  8 ; Pastimes,  10. 
First  base  on  balls — Off  Horan,  6 ; off  McManus,  6.  Struck  out 
— By  Horan,  17  ; by  McManus,  7.  Three-base  hit— Swetnam, 
Two-base  hits — Swetnam,  Delany.  Sacrifice  hits— Pasquale  (2), 
Plunkett.  Stolen  bases — Brophy,  Sughure,  Wynn,  Birmingham. 
Hit  by  pitcher — By  Horan,  1 ; by  McManus,  1.  Passed  balls — 
Dunnigan,  4;  Brophy,  3.  Umpire — Kieran.  Time — 1 hour  and 
50  minutes. 


Invincibles,  ii.  Fanwood  A.  C.,  5. 

The  Invincibles  of  Fordham  defeated  the  Fan- 
wood  A.  C.  at  Fordham,  April  10th,  in  a one-sided 
contest.  The  score  : 

Invincibles o i o 7 i o i i o — 11 

Fanwood  A.  C — __o  o o o 1 1 2 1 o — 5 

Hits — Invincibles,  13  ; Fanwood  A.  C.,  4.  Errors — Invinci- 
bles, 3 ; Fanwood  A.  C.,  12.  Batteries-  Horan  and  Dolan  ; 
Ellis  and  Wilcox. 

George  V.  Grainger,  'g 7. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


WITH  more  than  usual  ardor  the  Tennis 
Association  reorganized  this  term,  prom- 
ising a year  of  enjoyment.  The  mem- 
bers chose  the  following  officers  : President,  fas. 
McVoy,  ’98;  Vice-President,  Thos.  Byron,  ’99; 
Secretary,  S.  McPartland,  ’00 ; Treasurer,  Thos. 
Adams,  ’98.  The  Court  Committee  will  be  com- 
posed of  Wm.  Joyce,  ’98;  J.  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98; 
Chas.  Wade,  ’00.  The  Courts  are  in  very  fine 
condition,  and  have  already  been  the  scene  of 
many  exciting  contests. 

Much  time  and  energy  was  expended  lately  by 
a certain  member  of  the  present  Analytical  Chem- 
istry Class  in  performing  a novel  experiment. 
Having  placed  a number  of  copper  coins  in  a 
silver-nitrate  bath,  he  expected  to  see  the  base 
metal  turn  into  the  more  precious  silver.  The 
entire  class  now  sympathizes  with  him  in  his  fail- 
ure to  achieve  his  grand  result. 

Mr.  Adams,  ’98,  who  was  some  time  ago  elected 
President  of  the  Athletic  Association,  has  begun 
to  prepare  his  men  for  the  coming  out-door  con- 
tests. The  aspiring  athletes  are  zealously  taking 
advantage  of  the  many  days  of  sunshine  which 
April  has  deigned  to  bestow. 

The  battalion  makes  a bold  and  commanding 
appearance  on  the  campus,  giving  bright  prospects 
for  the  annual  inspection  drill.  By  way  of  remark, 
we  might  mention  that  the  Commandant  after 
perusing  Mr.  M.  Clarke’s  Essay  on  Tours  was 
unable  to  conclude  whether  the  author  really 
favored  or  disapproved  of  tours  and  tourists. 

After  months  of  confinement,  barring  an  oc- 
casional trip  during  the  warmer  and  more  inviting 
days  of  winter,  the  many  steel  steeds  again  ap- 
pear, spinning  along  on  their  airy  way  as  of  yore. 
Several  knightly  riders  of  the  wheel  represented 
the  cycling"  contingent  of  Fordham  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  on  the  10th. 

The  hastening  to  the  wardrobe  for  clothes,  the 
rushing  and  bustle  on  the  division,  the  joyous  and 
hopeful  countenances,  are  all  indications  of  the 
happiness  contemplated  in  the  coming  vacation. 
The  grips  and  valises,  everywhere  to  be  seen,  be- 
token the  number  of  departures.  Yet  there  are  a 
few,  who  either  on  account  of  distance  from  home 
or  want  of  application  to  studies  or  other  reasons, 
will  remain  to  render  cheerful  the  solitude  of  the 
College  at  Easter-Tide. 

The  Class  of  Spherical  Trigonometry  one  by 
one,  with  painful  faces,  approached  the  examina- 
tion on  the  1 3th  of  April,  there  to  expose  their  latent 
talent  on  the  black  surface  of  the  board.  Whether 
all  passed  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  well 
aware  that  thereafter  the  erstwhile  burdened 
countenances  seemed  greatly  relieved. 

Although  in  another  column  of  this  issue  there 
will  appear  a fuller  discussion  of  baseball  matters, 
yet  a few  words  here  would,  we  hope,  not  be 
wholly  lost.  Judging  from  the  few  games  we  have 
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seen,  and  the  others  that  have  been  played  away 
from  home,  we  must  conclude  that  this  year’s 
team  are  fairly  good  at  the  bat,  but  woefully  lack- 
ing in  fielding.  Assuredly,  a little  practice  would 
do  no  harm  ; on  the  contrary,  we  think  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement.  Concerning  the 
practice,  why  not  spin  the  ball  about  the  diamond 
as  it  will  be  knocked  in  a game  ? Moreover,  if 
anyone  shows  himself  time  and  time  again  in- 
competent to  play  his  position,  and  almost  equally 
unable  to  do  anything  at  the  bat,  why  does  not 
the  executive  committee  overcome  its  fear  of 
offending  such  a grievous  offender  and  substitute 
a better  player  in  his  stead  ? 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  just  meed  of  praise 
which  is  given  to  Dr.  J.  Robie  Wood,  the  attend- 
ant physician  of  our  sister  college,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  by  the  Medical  Times  for  April.  We  call 
attention  to  this  the  more  readily  because  of  the 
eminent  services  which  Dr.  Wood  has  frequently 
rendered  to  this  college.  In  an  editorial  on  recent 
scientific  investigation  it  says  : “ In  this  connec- 

tion we  may  also  speak  of  the  serum-therapy  which 
Pasteur,  Koch  and  others  have  so  ably  brought 
before  the  public,  and  which  has,  to  a certain 
extent,  passed  the  crucible  of  experimental  work, 
although  its  full  practical  value  can  only  be  reached 
by  still  further  experiment.  The  idea  which  within 
the  past  few  years  has  become  so  popular,  and  its 
developments  produced  such  wonderful  results, 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  Dr.  J.  Robie  Wood  in 
the  Ward’s  Island  Hospital,  twenty  years  ago,  and 
was  then  carried  into  practical  use.  The  cultures 
were  made  and  used  then,  as  now,  with  like  re- 
sults, as  is  shown  in  the  record  books  of  the  hos- 
pital. This  was  at  least  five  years  before  Pasteur, 
following  the  same  line  of  investigation,  of  which, 
perhaps,  he  had  never  heard,  and  thought  it 
original  with  himself,  with  more  means  at  his 
command  and  with  better  opportunities,  startled 
the  world  with  an  array  of  scientific  facts  which 
immediately  received  the  stamp  of  public  approval. 
While  we  bow  to  the  genius  of  Pasteur  and  would 
not  pluck  one  leaf  from  the  laurel  wreath  with 
which  the  scientific  world  has  crowned  him,  we 
cannot  conceal  a feeling  of  pride  that  the  idea, 
which,  in  his  hands,  has  accomplished  so  much  for 
the  world,  originated  and  was  nursed  into  vigor- 
ous life  in  our  own  hospitals.” 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98. 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


TPIE  Board  of  Officers  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation held  a meeting  Friday,  March  12th, 
at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Butler,  the  presi- 
dent. Besides  the  president,  there  were  present 
Monsignor  Mooney  and  Messrs.  Treacy,  Murray 
and  Taaffe  of  the  board,  and  Dr.  Dunne,  repre- 
senting the  Dinner  Committee.  After  the  routine 
business  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas , We  have  heard  with  profound  grief 
and  regret  of  the  sudden  death  of  our  brother, 
William  P.  O’Malley,  of  the  class  of  ’84,  be  it 


Resolved , That  we  recall  with  tender  memory 
the  sunny  disposition  and  jovial  personality  that 
made  him  a favorite  with  all  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated  while  at  College  ; 

Resolved , That  we  extend  our  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  afflicted  family  and  join  our 
prayers  with  theirs  for  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will  ; 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  Association ; that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Fordiiam  Monthly,  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  brother. 

James  N.  Butler,  M.  D., 
President. 

T.  J.  M.  Murray, 

Secretary. 

Flon.  Plenry  D.  Purroy  made  his  debut  as  a 
lecturer,  Tuesday  evening  March  16.  He  spoke 
on  “ Favorite  Gems  of  Poetry,  and  Thoughts 
Which  They  Suggest,”  in  Lyric  Hall,  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  lecture  was  for  the  benefit  of  a fund  to  erect 
a shaft  over  the  grave  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 
Judge  McMahon,  ’55,  presided  and  introduced  the 
lecturer  as  a “ distinguished  graduate  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham.” 

Thomas  J.  Cummins,  of  the  class  of  ’93,  was  re- 
cently admitted  to  the  bar.  He  has  been  for  some 
time  in  the  Corporation  Counsel’s  office. 

The  following  letter  in  regard  to  the  speech  of 
Father  Campbell  on  “ Catholic  Education  ” at  the 
recent  Alumni  Dinner,  speaks  for  itself,  and  em- 
phasizing as  it  does  the  more  than  favorable  com- 
ment that  the  address  called  forth,  it  will  be  of 
unusual  interest  to  readers  of  the  Monthly  : 

Saint  Louis  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

February  26,  1897. 

J.  N.  Butler,  Esq.,  M.  D., 

42  East  30th  Street,  New  York, 

Dear  Sir  • — 

I have  read  in  certain  journals  a very  remark- 
able discourse  which  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J., 
made  before  the  Alumni  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham.  The  speech  of  Dr.  Campbell  is  of  such 
exceptional  value  at  the  present  moment,  that  I 
dare  to  write  you  to  consider  the  importance  of 
having  it  freely  circulated.  To  print  and  distribute 
gratuitously  many  thousand  copies  of  the  speech 
would  be  to  perform  a work  of  zeal,  the  material 
instrument  for  which,  i.  e.,  the  address,  has  been 
thrown  gratuitously  into  the  hands  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  Poland,  S.  J.,  ’66 

Thos.  McManus,  of  the  class  of  ’69,  paid  us  a 
visit  lately  from  far  off  Mexico,  where  he  is  now 
living.  It  was  some  time  before  he  found  a familiar 
face,  but  finally  a cordial  welcome  by  Fr.  O’Reilly 
assured  him  that  he  was  not  yet  wholly  forgotten 
at  his  old  school.  He  will  send  his  son  here  from 
Mexico  to  take  his  place  at  old  St.  John’s. 

The  number  of  old  students  who  have  attended 
some  of  the  ball  games  has  been  surprising.  The 
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first  game  with  Vermont  brought  out  quite  a 
crowd  and  old,  familiar  faces  were  common  in 
every  part  of  the  grounds.  Since  then  the  attend- 
ance has  not  been  so  large,  but  still  the  graduates 
at  most  of  the  other  games  have  been  fairly  well 
represented. 

At  the  ball  game  between  the  Fordhams  and 
the  New  York  League  team,  the  following  grad- 
uates were  noted  : Rev.  Fr.  Chris.  O’Reilly,  Rev. 
Fr.  Slattery,  Doctors  Dunne,  Edebohls,  Aspell, 
Leitner,  Geary,  Howley,  Dunphy  and  Butler,  Mr. 
Thos.  Aspell  and  Mr.  F.  O’Neill. 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  J.  O’Con- 
nell, ’82,  on  Monday,  April  12,  reached  us  lately. 
The  Herald  of  Honesdale,  his  native  town,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  deceased  : 

“The  deceased  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Timothy  O’Connell,  and  was  born  at  Hones- 
dale, January  12,  1859.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  here  during  his  youth,  and  at  an  early  age 
entered  St.  John’s  College  in  Montreal,  Canada. 
From  there  he  went  to  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  after 
his  graduation  there  took  a two  years’  post 
graduate  course  in  the  Columbia  Medical  College 
in  New  York.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Cook 
County  Medical  College,  near  Chicago,  where  he 
received  his  diploma  in  1886.  He  then  returned 
to  Honesdale  and  has  been  actively  pursuing  his 
profession  ever  since,  building  up  a large  and 
lucrative  practice.  In  1888  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Carlotta  Wefferling,  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Wefferling,  merchant  of  this  place,  and 
she  and  three  daughters  survive  him,  as  well  as 
his  father,  mother  and  brother,  Timothy  D.  O’Con- 
nell.” 


EXCHANGES. 


TO  review  the  Literary  Digest  is  a most  pleas- 
ant task,  though  it  is  indeed  difficult  at 
times  to  select  what  is  best  among  the 
many  excellent  articles  contained  therein. 

“ Southern  and  Western  Views  of  the  New 
President  ” proved  interesting,  and  the  same  ver- 
dict may  be  rendered  of  “ Conditions  of  Success 
in  Literature  ; ’’  but  that  which  interested  us  es- 
pecially was  the  “Hidden  Dangers  of  Cycling;”  this 
article  we  heartily  recommend  to  our  “ scorchers  ” 
for  perusal.  Experience  is  a severe  teacher. 

Werners  Magazine  is  a mine  of  information,  not 
only  for  those  who  are  devoted  to  voice  culture, 
but  for  even  those  who  merely  wish  to  attain  to  a 
fair  degree  of  success  in  conversational  powers. 
Such  articles  as  “ Speech-Training  from  a Medical 
Standpoint,”  “ Parents  the  Real  Voice-Teachers” 
and  the  “ Relation  of  Speaker  and  Audience  ” can 
not  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  every  one ; while 
those  desiring  a deeper  insight  into  elocutionary 
matters  can  revel  in  “ Physical  and  Mental  Unison.” 

Notre  Dame  Scholastic. — Though  not  addicted  to 
“ poetical  effusions  ” we  certainly  enjoy  the  verse 
of  the  Scholastic.  Of  the  poems  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  the  “ Lakes  at  Notre  Dame  ” de- 
serves especial  mention.  “ Gossip  ” is  thoughtful 


and  interesting,  while  “A  Criticism  of  Words- 
worth’s Sonnets  ” bears  the  stamp  of  originality 
and  thorough  study.  The  mention,  in  “ Local 
Items,”  of  the  “advent  of  marbles  in  Sorin  Hall  ” 
recalls  to  our  mind  the  fact  that  we  also  rejoice  in 
a game,  peculiarly  our  own,  called  “ Catty.”  The 
bell  announcing  the  cessation  of  “ Lectures,’’  marks 
the  reign  of  this  fascinating  game,  into  which  even 
the  dignified  Seniors  throw  themselves  with  all 
the  abandon  and  gusto  of  the  “ little  chaps.” 

Mt.  St.  Marys  Record. — Gladly  would  we  grant 
the  ladies  of  the  Record  an  explanation,  if  we  but 
knew  the  status  qnaestionis.  We  have  gleaned 
from  a cursory  glance  at  the  papers  of  our  prede- 
cessor in  this  office,  that  your  “ most  estimable, 
amiable  editor  ” is  charged  with  a want  of  “ cour- 
age and  vigor.”  It  is  utterly  incomprehensible  to 
us  why  such  a pernicious  charge  as  this  was 
vamped  up  against  you,  for  we  have,  judging 
from  our  own  limited  experience,  labored  under 
the  impression  that  the  “ persuasive  sex  ” were 
ever  courageous  and  vigorous  in  the  assertions  of 
their  own  opinions,  and  of  those  not  their  own. 

The  De  La  Salle. — We  would  have  accused  the 
author  of  “Along  the  Bronx  ” of  trespassing  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  recognize  in  him  a 
former  student. 

Well  done,  Richard! 

The  Viatorian  contains  an  article  of  interest  to 
many  on  “ Thomas  Osborne  Davis.” 

Though  pleased  with  the  expose  of  the  plagiaris- 
tic  tendencies  of  the  ex-man  of  the  Niagara  Index 
by  the  Abbey  Student , we  cannot  countenance  the 
vulgarity  into  which  their  satirical  efforts  have 
led  them.  Personalities  are  to  be  avoided  at  all 
times,  and  such  epithets  as  “ physiological  mis- 
calculation ” had  better  remain  unsaid  ; they  are, 
to  say  the  least,  discourteous.  Moreover,  the 
appearance  of  the  Abbey  Student  in  the  title  role 
of  the  melo-drama  entitled  “The  Vaunt  of  the 
Omnipotent  Jove  over  the  Fallen  Saturn  ” was 
a source  of  great  amusement. 

Such  enterprise  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Class  of 
’02  of  Georgetown  in  publishing  their  modest 
paper,  The  Academic , is  deserving  of  much  praise. 
Success  to  your  undertaking  ! 

St.  Xavier  s Monthly , though  not  brilliant  in  other 
respects,  contains  a nicely  written  article,  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary,  on  “ The  Immortal 
Lotus.” 

St.  Joseph's  Collegian  reached  us  in  a “ topsy- 
turvy ” state  ; still,  the  matter  it  contained  proved 
that  the  disarrangement  of  its  cover  in  no  way  in- 
terfered with  the  literary  worth  of  its  articles. 

We  have  been  devoted  readers  of  Short  Stories 
ever  since  its  first  publication,  but  until  lately  we 
have  never  been  in  a position  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  several  times  certain  stories  have 
been  republished,  which,  though  interesting,  are 
not  of  the  stamp  to  merit  such  notice.  Such  is  the 
fact  this  month  with  “ The  Case  of  Michael  San- 
ford.” The  rest  of  the  stories,  however,  fully 
compensate  for  this  mishap.  The  one  bearing  off 
the  palm  for  interest  and  merit  is  the  famous 
story  “ The  Dean’s  Watch,”  which  is  already  too 
well  known  for  us  to  comment  upon.  On  the 
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whole  it  is  an  excellent  number,  and  quite  up  to 
the  standard  which  its  publishers  seek  to  main- 
tain. 

The  Mountaineer  is  indeed  creditable.  Its  stories 
always  prove  interesting,  while  its  articles  possess 
no  small  amount  of  literary  merit. 

Among  the  best  papers  that  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  receive  we  number  the  Ozvl.  It  always 
contains  articles  that  merit  attention  and  praise, 
the  editorials  are  vigorous  and  well  written,  and 
the  poems  are  in  no  way  wanting  in  true  poetical 
conception.  However,  we  do  not  agree  with  our 
esteemed  friend  the  editor  that  an  exchange  col- 
umn is  “ not  worth  the  candle.” 

Limited  space  alone  prevents  us  from  making 
mention,  at  greater  length,  of  the  following  papers 
which  we  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge : 
The  Lafayette , The  Victorian , The  College  Student , 
Salve  Regina , St.  Vincent's  Journal , The  Cadet , The 
Sentinel , S.  V.  C.  Student , The  Child , St.  Joseph  of 
the  Oaks , Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart , 
The  Agnetian  Monthly , The  Dial , The  University 
Monthly. 

Andres  B.  Crosas,  ’97. 


NEW  BOOKS,  ETC. 


r I ''HE  Ambassador  of  Christ.”  By  James, 
!j  Cardinal  Gibbons,  published  by  John 
Murphy  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  chief  aim  of  a Catholic  prelate  is  to  form 
“ on  lofty  ideals  ” the  clergy  who  are  immediately 
under  his  charge.  This  is  the  object  of  a new 
work  by  the  most  prominent  of  American  church- 
men, who  has  found  time  amidst  his  multifarious 
duties  to  compile  and  edit  an  excellent  manual 
for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  his  children. 
This  latest  work  of  the  Cardinal  treats  essentially 
of  the  priestly  office  as  an  Ambassadorship  from 
Christ  himself,  of  its  privileges,  virtues,  trials, 
temptations  and  duties.  Notwithstanding  the 
primary  end  and  aim  of  the  book,  it  will  interest 
and  instruct  many  who  are  not  priests,  as  well 
those  without  the  pale  of  the  church  as  those  who 
are  already  of  the  true  fold.  In  fact  all  who 
peruse  the  book  will  derive  from  it  great  personal 
enlightenment  and  satisfaction.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear,  simple,  unaffected  style  that  is  very  easy  to 
follow ; it  betrays  an  immense  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  expressed  in  that  simple, 
direct  manner  characteristic  of  good  American 
writers  ; and  the  anecdotes  which  are  found  here 
and  there  scattered  like  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
volume  serve  not  only  to  illustrate,  but  to  confirm 
the  lessons  contained  therein.  Naturally,  in  the 
treatment  of  such  a well  known  subject  as  the 
priesthood,  we  look  for  the  enunciation  of  no  new 
principles  or  truths,  but  what  we  do  seek  for  and 
what  we  have  found  in  this  book  is  instruction 
on  the  application  of  known  truths  and  prin- 
ciples in  modern  circumstances.  The  reader  who 
seeks  enlightenment  in  this  regard  may  well  find 
it  in  The  Ambassador  of  Christ. 
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“ The  College  Year  Book,”  compiled  and  edited 
by  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr.  Stone  & Kimball, 
New  York. 

We  have  nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  this 
neat  and  comprehensive  reference  book.  Certain- 
ly the  amount  of  matter  contained  in  its  six 
hundred  compact  pages  bespeaks  no  end  of  toil 
and  trouble,  and  to  say  that  the  compiler  and 
editor  has  achieved  success  in  placing  before  the 
public  a complete  compendium  of  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  colleges  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  and  all  that 
pertains  to  them,  is  but  rendering  him  his  just 
meed  of  praise.  We  cannot  pronounce  it  devoid 
of  inaccuracies,  for  an  examination  of  the  accounts 
of  the  colleges  with  which  we  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted has  disclosed  a few  slips,  but  in  the 
words  of  the  editor,  “it  is  to  be  hoped  that  future 
issues  of  the  book  will  afford  an  opportunity  to 
atone  for  all  insufficiencies  and  for  any  errors  of 
fact  or  conception.” 

“Vocations  Explained.”  By  a Vincentian  Father. 
i6mo.,  flexible  cloth.  Price,  10  cents.  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

We  advise  those  who  are  in  a state  of  hesitancy 
concerning  their  vocation  to  carefully  read  this 
book,  for  a perusal  of  it  will  without  doubt  bring 
them  to  an  immediate  determination. 

“ How  to  Make  the  Mission.”  By  a Dominican 
Father.  Price  10  cents.  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

A very  practical  book,  not  only  for  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  but  also  for  all  those  diligent 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  way  of  interior  peace. 

A.  B.  C.,  ’97. 


March  15,  1897. 

Our  stock  for  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1897  is  now  ready 
in  all  departments. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  2 2d  St., 
New  York  City. 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISH-  \ 

ING  GOODS  READY-MADE  V 
AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE.  ) 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


The  Bicycle  Tires  now  manufactured  by  us 
are  known  as 

NEWTON  TIRES «- 

jingle  and  Double  Tube 

EASY  RIDING  AND  SERVICEABLE. 

THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 


New  York  Office,  103  Reade  Street. 
London  Agency,  - 7 Hatton  Garden. 


REPAIR  DEPOTS. 

103  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

830  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
60  WASHINGTON  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
MIDLAND  CYCLE  & SUPPLY  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Avenue, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co, 

VICTOR  DACENAIS, 

French  and  American  Ice  Cream 

AND  FINE  FRENCH  CONFECTIONERY. 

1870  THIRD  AVENUE,  kl  \f 

1958  THIRD  AVENUE,  111 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

314  Washington  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


co  10  C.  STERLING, 

The  • College  • Barber, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  near  the  Ford  ham  Station. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


EIMER  & AMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Chemicals  id  Chemical  Apparatus, 

205, 207,  209  & 21 1 THIRD  AVENUE, 

Corner  of  i8th  Street,  ~^L  O Pi  Tv . 


Steam,  Water  Heating 
and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 


Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 


Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 
and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
all  classes  of 
Buildings. 


Mulhern  Steam  Heating  Co., 

401  West  59th  Street, 


Repairing 

in  all  its  branches. 


NEW  YORK. 


K.  DEACON, 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

Jeweler  and  Diamond  Setter, 


Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin  and 
Meissen  Porcelain;  Purest  Hammered  Platinum;  Balances  and 
Weights;  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological  Apparatus; 
Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


No.  12  MAIDEN  LANE, 


Near  Broadway, 


NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

Wholesale  Grocers, 

No.  I 3 I West  Street, 

James  Olwell. 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan.  NEW  YORK. 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

111!  HD  DRESUD  POIURT, 

89  and  90  Washington  Market , 
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WON  AT  LAST. 

Under  an  ancient  elm  tree  stood 
A fairy  form  in  gray ; 

Her  eyes  were  bright  as  the  stars  at  night, 

As  she  merrily  trilled  a lay. 

I stood  in  the  window  and  watched  her  face  ; 
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I was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  my  very  soul— 
Ne’er  heard  I a voice  like  that — 
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For  she  was  my  neighbor’s  cat. — Ex. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ON  April  28th,  the  annual  Debate,  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  year’s  work  in  the  Debating 
Society,  was  held  before  a small  but  ap- 
preciative audience.  The  subject  of  Debate  was : 
“ Is  an  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  any  European  Nation  either  Expedient 
or  Feasible?”  On  the  affirmative  were  Messrs. 
John  J.  Byrne  and  Jere.  V.  Dunlevy  ; on  the 
negative  Messrs.  J.  Tufton  Mason  and  John  W. 
Corbett;  Mr.  John  T.  Delaney,  ’97,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  acted  as  Chairman  and  de- 
cided the  Debate.  From  the  start  the  several 
speakers  warmed  to  their  subject,  and  in  glowing 
terms  dilated  upon  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
sweet-faced  Angel  of  Peace,  or  anon  upon  the 
utopian  and  impracticable  phases  of  the  scheme. 
Although  it  would  be  a difficult  task  to  decide 
the  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  arguments  ad- 
duced, yet  when  the  Chair  took  into  considera- 
tion the  elocution  and  address  of  the  speakers,  he 


did  not  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  affirma- 
tive. To  the  ordinary  spectator,  the  ease,  facility 
and  lightning-like  dispatch  with  which  the  Chair- 
man seemingly  sifted,  weighed  and  counted  the 
arguments,  and  that  without  any  notes  other  than 
the  recording  tablets  of  his  mind,  was  a feat  that 
would  brook  no  comparison.  While  the  deciding 
of  the  question  on  the  night  of  the  Debate  was  an 
improvement  over  former  years,  yet  would  it  not 
be  more  acceptable  to  have  aboard  of  judges  give 
a more  authoritative  decision  of  the  question,  and 
let  this  verdict  be  announced  either  when  the  de- 
bate is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  or 
later  at  Commencement  ? 

The  Inspector  General,  Colonel  R.  P.  Hughes, 
paid  a visit  to  the  Fordham  Battalion  on  May  8th, 
in  order  to  file  his  annual  report  at  Washington 
upon  the  status  of  the  Cadets.  In  the  forenoon 
he  visited  the  Tactic  Class  of  the  Seniors,  and, 
after  proposing  a problem  on  the  manoeuvring  of 
an  attacking  army  in  the  face  of  a hostile  body, 
and  opposed  by  obstacles  of  nature,  he  compli- 
mented several  members  of  the  Class  upon  the 
skill  they  had  manifested  in  solving  its  intricacies. 
Then,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Cadets  were  mustered 
for  an  Inspection  Drill,  in  which  the  Colonel  had 
not  only  to  perform  his  ordinary  duty  but  also 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  deciding  to  which 
Company  should  belong  the  honor  of  bearing  the 
colors  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Battalion  rose 
to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  the  rivalry  of  the 
Companies  was  intense,  while  the  Inspector  kept 
constant  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  Cadets, 
and,  by  plying  questions  here  and  there,  gathered 
an  insight  into  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
Battalion.  The  Inspection  was  followed  by  a 
Dress  Parade,  in  which  the  Cadets  from  St.  John’s 
Hall  also  participated.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
Inspector’s  tone,  the  exhibition  was  of  a superior 
nature,  and  in  particular,  praise  was  given  to  Com- 
pany C,  Capt.  Donovan,  which  was,  a few  days 
later,  awarded  the  coveted  colors. 

The  conditions  for  winning  the  military  medal, 
for  which  all  members  of  the  Senior  Class  are  to 
compete,  have  been  announced.  These  condi- 
tions are  to  describe  clearly  and  concisely  the 
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time,  route,  and  mode  of  march,  the  quartering 
and  care  of  a body  of  troops  who  have  received 
the  order  to  break  camp  and  reach  a specified 
point.  This  is  the  first  time  a medal  has  been 
offered  in  this  branch,  and,  if  appearances  do  not 
deceive  us,  the  competition  will  bring  to  a white 
heat  the  military  talent  of  the  College.  An  addi- 
tional honor  is  also  added,  in  that  the  names  of 
the  three  students  standing  highest  in  this  De- 
partment will  be  published  in  the  Annual  Army 
Register. 

During  the  past  month  several  pictures  of  noted 
Alumni  have  been  hung  in  the  College  Refectory. 
Among  these  is  a beautiful  half-length  crayon 
drawing  of  Bishop  John  M.  Farley,  Coadjutor  of 
New  York,  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Ursu- 
line  Convent.  The  other  pictures,  all  of  which 
are  worthy  of  special  notice,  are  those  of  Gen. 
Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55,  of  Francis  M.  Purroy, 
’65,  of  Vicar  Gen.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  A.  M.,  ’67, 
and  of  John  R.  T.  Hassard,  ’55,  who  was  distin- 
guished alike  as  a journalist,  historian  and  litter- 
ateur. To  add  to  this  list  there  is  another  of 
Michael  P.  O’Connor,  ’49,  who,  as  Congressman, 
for  many  years  stood  boldly  before  the  nation,  and 
proved  himself  the  most  brilliant  and  fervid  orator, 
since  the  days  of  Calhoun,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  produced. 

On  Monday,  May  17,  the  customary  tributes 
were  paid  to  the  Rev.  President  on  the  eve  of  his 
feast,  in  the  shape  of-  addresses  of  congratulation 
from  those  chosen  to  represent  the  student  body. 
Brief  but  apt  addresses  were  made  by  Andres 
B.  Crosas  on  behalf  of  the  Senior  Class,  and 
by  William  J.  Joyce  of  the  Junior  Class.  Ralph 
Shoettle  and  D.  J.  Haggerty  spoke  in  behalf  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  Academic  Course,  while 
the  Day  Scholars  were  represented  by  Louis  P. 
F.  Bossard,  ’99.  Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’99,  and 
Paul  Dolan,  ’99  invoked  the  muse  in  their  efforts 
to  sing  the  praises  of  their  revered  Father.  At 
the  conclusion  the  Rector  responded  in  a very 
touching  and  earnest  manner  to  the  beautifully 
couched  sentiments  that  had  been  uttered  in  his 
honor,  discoursing  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the 
festival  and  exhorting  the  students  to  place  them- 


selves with  confidence  in  his  hands,  who  would 
most  safely  lead  them  to  the  Matterhorn  of  suc- 
cess. Then  came  Rector’s  Day  itself,  a festival  the 
greatest  in  our  College  calendar,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  its  aforetime  spirit.  The  two  dis- 
tinguishing events  of  the  day,  the  Dinner  in  honor 
of  the  Rector,  at  which  were  present,  besides  the 
Rev.  President  and  members  of  the  Faculty,  Dr. 
Jas.  N.  Butler,  ’84.  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Dr.  Thos,  J.  Dunn,  ’84,  and  Capt. 
Frank  H.  Edmunds,  and  the  first  performance  of 
“ Hamlet  ” completely  satisfied  the  material  and 
intellectual  appetites,  and  made  of  the  occasion 
an  event  to  be  long  and  gratefully  cherished  in 
memory. 

The  traditional  out-door  May  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Parthenian  Sodality,  have  been  celebrated 
this  year  with  wonted  fervor.  As  has  been  the 
custom  every  evening  when  the  weather  permits, 
the  entire  body  of  students  gathers  around  the 
statue  of  the  Queen  of  May,  forming,  in  truth,  a 
human  chaplet  in  her  honor  Speakers  assigned 
for  the  occasion  then  address  their  fellow  students, 
in  eulogy  of  some  of  Mary’s  attributes  and,  finally, 
all  join  in  a hymn  of  praise  to  the  great  Mother 
of  God. 

A disputation,  the  last  of  the  scholastic  year,  on 
the  theses  of  Natural  Theology,  was  given  by  the 
Senior  Class  on  May  21st  before  several  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  the  Junior  Class.  Mr.  John  T. 
Delaney  defended  against  the  objections  of  Messrs. 
Joseph  F.  Shea,  Robert  E.  McDonnell  and  John 
B.  Murphy,  while  Mr.  James  A.  Wilson  withstood 
the  attack  of  Messrs.  George  V.  Grainger  and  L. 
P.  Monahan.  This  was  followed  by  an  English 
Disputation,  in  which  Messrs.  J.  Francis  Quinlan 
and  Joseph  A.  Mulholland  set  their  faith  by  a pos- 
teriori arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  God, 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Martin  inveighing  against  this 
mode  of  proof  and  pinning  his  trust  to  a priori , 
arguments,  while  Messrs.  James  J.  Donovan  and 
John  P.  Joyce  endeavored  to  invalidate  the  stand 
of  the  defenders  by  having  recourse  to  arguments 
derived  from  Traditionalism  and  Ontologism. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  HAMLET. 


ALTHOUGH  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
novice  to  add  to  the  literature  of  u Hamlet  ” 
must  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  all 
who  feel  any  real  affection  for  “ the  sweet  bard  of 
Avon,”  yet  in  view  of  the  recent  and  most  suc- 
cessful production  of  this  play  by  the  members  of 
our  Dramatic  Association,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  exposing  a few  of  the  thoughts  that  have 
come  to  us  in  the  very  laborious  preparation  of 
this  wondrous  classic. 

“ Hamlet,”  as  some  critic  has  remarked,  is  the 


creation  of  a soul.  No  other  writer,  however 
sublime  his  thoughts  or  lofty  his  conceptions,  has 
dared  attempt  the  fashioning  of  a human  soul. 

Shakespeare  not  only  achieves  what  others  have 
avoided,  but  moulds  his  character  for  us  under 
our  very  eyes.  He  creates  in  Hamlet  not  only  a 
soul,  but  a soul  of  the  highest  intellectual  order. 
Hamlet’s  mental  abilities  are  almost  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  ordinary  mind,  and  from  the  first 
scene  in  which  he  appears  to  the  last  word  uttered 
by  the  unfortunate  Prince,  the  play  is  a rush  of 
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such  melodious,  irresistible  eloquence  that  we 
search  in  vain  to  find  its  parallel  in  literature. 

But,  notwithstanding-  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
and  apparent  simplicity  of  this  hero,  we  cannot 
find  throughout  the  entire  list  of  Shakespeare’s 
characters  one  whose  interpretation  is  more  open 
to  discussion  than  the  character  of  Hamlet.  In- 
deed, such  are  the  many  unique  and  original 
opinions  on  the  Prince  of  Denmark  that  it  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  conjecture  whether  the  noble 
heart  has  not  cracked  again,  or  the  much  abused 
and  misrepresented  Dane  has  not  in  horror  shifted 
his  position  in  the  grave. 

It  is  now  our  intention  not  to  give  a new  inter- 
pretation of  the  character,  but  to  choose  that  one 
which  we  think  more  in  accordance  with  the  ideal, 
and  the  one  which  to  our  mind  the  bard  of  Avon 
intended. 

That  Hamlet  was  a master  mind  all  agree,  but 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  his  reason — there’s  the 
rub.  While  we  admit  there  is  much  apparent 
ground  for  attributing  madness,  real  and  genuine, 
to  the  melancholy  Dane,  yet  the  fullest  reasons 
are  for  believing  him  to  be  in  complete  possession 
of  his  faculties.  If  we  attribute  insanity  to  the 
young  student,  the  character  is  immediately 
robbed  for  us  of  half  its  beauty.  Everything  in 
the  play  points,  aims  at  the  ideal  hero,  and  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  Shakespeare  to  think 
that,  wondrous  character  painter  as  he  is,  he  would 
mar  his  best  work  by  depriving  of  reason  one 
whom  he  undoubtedly  intended  for  his  master 
mind. 

That  Hamlet  had  much  cause  to  lose  his  reason 
is  patent,  and  that  he  had  a terrible  struggle  with 
insanity  after  seeing  his  father’s  ghost  is  equally 
evident;  indeed,  we  expect  to  see  the  melancholy 
Dane  become  mad  before  our  very  eyes,  when  on 
the  platform  before  the  castle  bending  over  his 
tablets,  he  wildly  dashes  down  some  lines  dictated 
by  a shocked  and  unbalanced  reason  ; but  even 
here  the  grand  intellectual  strength  of  the  hero 
raises  him  triumphant  and  victorious  out  of  the 
struggle,  his  mind  as  powerful  as  before,  but  his 
heart  sadly,  yes,  mortally,  wounded,  with  the 
bare  bodkin  of  distrust.  His  mind  is  settled,  his 
determination  taken,  his  plan  for  revenge  dimly 
and  uncertainly  outlined,  as  we  see  in  his  words 
to  Horatio  and  Marcellus : “ As  I hereafter  shall 

think  meet  and  to  put  an  antic  disposition  on  a 
proof  that  the  massive  intellect  has  already  formed 
the  groundwork  from  which  he  may  sweep  to  his 
revenge. 

How  well  he  uses  the  guise  of  insanity  is  evinced 
in  his  meetings  with  Polonius,  whom  “ he  fools  to 
the  top  of  his  bent,”  a result  which  he  could  not 
have  compassed  were  it  not  for  this  crafty  mad- 
ness which  he  has  assumed. 

While  some  have  held  Hamlet  to  be  mad,  others 
would  convince  us  that  he  is  tardy,  without  will- 
power, vacillating  in  his  purpose,  and  the  like.  If 
by  tardiness  they  mean  wisdom,  if  by  vacillation 
they  mean  restraint  and  judgment,  we  also  believe 
that  the  young  Prince  possessed  these  qualities ; 
but  if  they  mean  to  hold  he  was  an  idle  dreamer, 
easily  turned  from  his  purpose,  and  not  having  the 


determination  to  stick  to  his  resolve,  then  we 
must  disagree.  There  are  many  reasons  for  Ham- 
let’s hesitation  in  pursuing  the  orders  of  his  father’s 
ghost.  He  was  not  sure  of  the  ghost  he  had  seen. 
“ The  spirit  that  I have  seen  may  be  the  devil.” 
He  was  continually  afraid  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  the  evil  spirit  which  was  abusing  him  to  damn 
him.  For  this  reason,  he  had  the  play  before  the 
King  to  confirm  his  suspicions  of  his  uncle’s  guilt. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  he  was  so  long  in 
revenging  his  father’s  foul  and  most  unnatural 
murder,  was  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his  end 
without  himself  being  drawn  into  the  same  vortex. 
Horatio  and  himself  were  the  only  ones  who  knew 
of  the  king’s  guilt,  and  how  could  they  prove  it  ? 
On  the  word  of  a ghost  ? 

What  court  of  justice  would  take  such  a plea 
from  Hamlet  had  he  been  foolish  enough  to  mur- 
der the  king  without  further  evidence  of  his  guilt  ? 
Such  an  act  would  be  indeed  worthy  of  a man 
destitute  of  reason. 

But,  it  is  urged,  he  was  a dreamer,  who  brooded 
over  his  wrongs,  incapable  of  action.  Let  the  in- 
ventors of  this  cry  turn  to  the  interview  of  Ham- 
let with  his  mother  after  the  play.  We  see  him 
here  quietly  but  with  intensity  and  determination 
rebuking  her  for  her  share  in  his  uncle’s  crime. 
On  the  first  cry  from  the  hidden  Polonius,  the  so- 
called  dreamer,  the  vacillating  Dane,  is  all  action. 
A flash  of  steel,  a loud  cry,  a swift  pass  through 
the  arras,  and  the  fearful  question  “ Is  it  the  king  ?” 
shows  full  well  whom  he  thought  was  secreted 
behind  the  curtain.  His  words  on  discovering 
whom  he  has  slain,  are  full  of  contempt  and  pity 
for  the  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  whose  “ too 
busy  ” mind  exposed  him  to  such  danger.  Hamlet 
had  eagerly  seized  on  this  first  chance  to  kill 
his  uncle  with  a “ perfect  conscience,"  and  that  he 
failed  was  not  his  fault. 

His  next  attempt  on  the  King’s  life  is  the  final 
and  successful  one.  Immediately  on  being  assured 
by  the  dying  Laertes  of  the  King’s  attempt  on  his 
own  life,  even  with  the  potent  poison  coursing 
through  his  veins,  he  is  at  the  King  on  the  instant, 
and  with  the  last  effort  of  his  magnificent  will, 
gathering  together  his  fast  ebbing  strength,  pierces 
with  the  poisoned  weapon  the  vile  heart  of  the 
monarch. 

Every  one  admits  the  nobility  of  mind,  the  depth 
of  soul  which  Hamlet  possessed,  and  indeed  during 
even  a cursory  glance  at  the  play,  we  cannot  but 
see  the  different  delicate  touches  which  Shakes- 
peare has  added  to  his  ideal  Christian  hero.  That 
he  was  naturally  sensitive  we  perceive  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  drama  by  his  reference  to  his  mother’s 
hasty  marriage,  and  because  at  times  he  is  bitter 
towards  her,  we  cannot  censure,  since  his  was  a 
nature  whose  depth  of  feeling  was,  we  might  almost 
say,  beyond  the  reaches  of  men’s  souls.  So  great, 
so  far  above  the  ordinary  was  his  mind,  that  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  and  spies,  with  no  friend  save 
Horatio,  “ that  no  revenue  had  but  his  good  spirits 
to  feed  and  clothe  him,”  he  ruled  the  whole  Court. 
In  a few  brief  sentences  he  plucks  out  the 
heart  of  the  intentions  of  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  and  sends  them  away  with  a con- 
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tempt  and  disgust  which  is  almost  too  great  for 
them  to  appreciate.  Polonms  he  fools  and 
lashes  till  we  almost  pity  the  poor  man,  and 
enlist  our  sympathies  on  his  side.  The  King,  he 
boldly  and  openly  terrorizes  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  Court. 

As  to  Hamlet’s  love  for  Ophelia,  it  was,  without 
a doubt,  genuine,  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
afflictions  of  his  life,  when  he  was  forced  to  give 
her  up.  For  we  remember,  after  the  ghost’s  ap- 
pearance, he  took  the  oath  to  “ put  away  all  trivial, 
fond  records,”  and  surely  his  love  for  Ophelia  was 
one  of  these.  But  if  this  is  not  enough  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  we  must  needs 
be  won  over  by  that  heart-rending  wail  of  his  at 
the  close  of  the  first  act : “ The  time  is  out  of 

joint ; oh,  cursed  spite  that  ever  I was  born  to 
set  it  right.”  Even  towards  the  culmination  of 


his  revenge,  we  are  reminded  that  his  love  could 
not  be  equalled  by  the  affection  of  forty  thousand 
brothers,  and  when  he  hears  of  Ophelia’s  death, 
his  grief-laden  soul  gives  vent  to  its  sorrow  in  a 
wild  despairing  moan  of  anguish. 

In  spite  of  all  adverse  opinions,  we  think  that 
the  character  of  Hamlet  is  the  grandest  and  most 
magnificent  of  the  master  minds  of  Shakespeare. 
His  every  act  is  controlled  by  a will  of  iron,  and 
not  only  does  he  control  his  own,  but  also  the 
deeds  and  actions  of  those  about  him.  Hamlet 
presents  to  us  a picture  that  must  draw  forth 
plaudits  of  admiration,  and  we  are  forced  to  look 
upon  him  in  the  light  in  which  Shakespeare  meant 
him  to  be  seen,  as  the  ideal  specimen  of  a Chris- 
tian hero,  the  noblest  of  them  all. 

Joseph  A.  Kelley,  ’97. 


TO  THE  CLOCK  IN  THE  OLD  ROSE  HILL  BUILDING. 


O cross-crowned  scion  of  old  Father  Time, 

That  lookest  on  our  vale  from  airy  height, 

Recording  with  decisive  hand  his  flight 
And  speeding  on  the  winds  a warning  chime  ! 

O shadow  of  thy  sire  ! No  laughing  mime 
Art  thou,  with  mission  but  to  please.  By  light 
Of  day  and  through  the  pitchy  dark  of  night 
Thou  not’st  Time’s  quest  as  he  our  hills  doth  climb. 
Be  not  alone  a reckoner  of  the  hour, 

Nor  only  sing  in  rhyme  thy  passing  song  ; 

But  let  me  know  him  whom  thou  knowest  well, 
Time’s  honored  self,  how  precious  is  the  dower, 

But  lent  as  man  on  life’s  way  plods  along, 

Time’s  priceless  worth  I know  not;  do  thou  tell. — ’93. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  POLONIUS. 


THE  whole  play  of  “Hamlet”  is  a series  of 
mental  encounters  between  the  young  prince 
and  the  other  characters.  These  latter  repre- 
sent such  a variety  of  intellectual  gifts,  and  the 
particular  genius  of  each  is  so  strongly  marked 
and  so  well  differentiated  from  all  the  others  that 
every  phase  of  Hamlet' s mind  is  exposed.  He  is 
at  war  with  nearly  all  the  leading  characters,  ex- 
cept his  bosom  friend  Horatio , and  therefore  his 
resources  are  tried  to  their  uttermost ; but  not 
for  an  instant  in  any  case  is  there  suggested  the 
least  doubt  of  Hamlet's  intellectual  supremacy. 
From  the  king,  the  impersonation  of  the  wily, 
astute  and  highly  gifted  villain,  down  through  all 
the  shades  of  character  to  the  clown  in  the  grave- 
yard, Hamlet  is  unquestionably  master  of  them  all, 
and  before  the  fierce  fire  of  his  indignant  rage,  or 
the  sharper  flame  of  his  terrific  sarcasm,  they 
wither  like  leaves  in  the  furnace  blast. 

Two  of  his  encounters  are  amusing  in  the  ex- 
treme, that  with  Polonius , the  superannuated  old 
minister,  and  that  with  the  clown  in  the  last  act. 
The  former  enters  the  contest  with  such  self- 


conceit and  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  that  it 
is  almost  pitiable  to  see  him  so  utterly  crushed 
and  defeated  after  a few  quiet  thrusts  from  Ham- 
let's intellectual  foil. 

“ Away,  away,  I do  beseech  you  both  away,” 
Polonius  says  to  the  King  and  Queen, 

“ I’ll  board  him  presently.” 

If  he  only  knew  what  an  invulnerable  iron-clad 
he  is  boarding  thus  single-handed  and  alone,  could 
he  have  sailed  into  action  with  such  supreme  self- 
conceit  as  his  “ O,  give  me  leave  ” indicates  ? 

“ How  does  my  good  Lord  Hamlet  ? ” 

“ Well,  God-a-mercy.” 

The  first  question  and  answer  appear  plain 
and  simple  enough,  but  Hamlet's  look  and  tone 
puzzle  the  old  man,  as  they  were  meant  to,  and 
provoke  the  fatal  question  : 

“ Do  you  know  me,  my  Lord  ? ” 

The  old  courtier  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
a more  unguarded  position,  and  Hamlet's  instanta- 
neous 

“ Excellent  well,  you  are  a fishmonger,” 
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completely  floors  him.  But,  poor  fellow,  he  does 
not  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  blow,  and  his  very 
weak  “ Not  I,  my  Lord”  exposes  him  again  to  the 
pitiless  retort : 

“ Then  I would  you  were  so  honest  a man.” 

From  this  point  the  defeat  of  Polonius  is  over- 
whelming. The  old  fellow  presents  henceforth 
such  a battered  front  that  we  really  wish  he  would 
awake  to  the  fact  that  Hamlet  is  making  game  of 
him.  In  this  lies  his  only  chance  of  safety,  and  if  he 
would  for  an  instant  see  through  Hamlet' s assumed 
madness,  he  would  certainly  save  himself  from 
the  awful  drubbing  that  must  follow.  But  the 
young  Prince  had  measured  the  old  minister  most 
accurately,  and  recognizes  in  him  with  all  the 
certainty  of  a penetrating  intellect,  the  “ wretched, 
rash,  intruding  fool,”  whose  eyes  are  blinded  to 
his  own  folly.  Polonius  is  so  completely  bewil- 
dered and  befuddled  that  he  is  entirely  at  Hamlet's 
mercy,  and  gives  approval  and  assent  to  every 
nonsensical  and  irrelevant  remark  the  young 
Prince  chooses  to  make.  If  ever  a man  was  made 
a fool  of,  Polonius  above  all  enjoys  that  distinction, 
but  his  supreme  unconsciousness  of  his  own 
humiliation  is  the  only  thing  that  saves  him  from 
extinction. 

But  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  Polonius  to  view  him 
in  this  scene,  where  he  falls  foul  of  such  an  intel- 
lectual giant  as  Hamlet.  Indeed  Hamlet' s abilities 
are  so  great,  and  everyone  who  approaches  him 
seems  so  small  in  comparison,  that  we  necessarily 
form  a very  mean  opinion  of  their  ability,  and 
hence  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  Polonius  in  himself 
as  Shakespeare  presents  him. 


H7 

He  is  undoubtedly  a model  of  diplomacy ; he 
shows  of  what  powers  he  is  possessed  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  plays  upon  the  King  and 
Queen,  who  were  of  no  mean  intellectual  order 
themselves.  Yet  when  he  tries  these  same  tactics 
on  Hamlet , he  is  balked,  fooled  and  ridiculed  at 
every  turn. 

Polonius , too,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal and  amusing  of  Shakespeare’s  characters.  He 
is  a shrewd,  cunning  old  politician,  sure  of  success 
in  all  his  undertakings.  His  natural  genius  for 
intrigue,  which  is  another  name  only  for  a med- 
dling disposition,  is  the  real  cause  of  his  downfall 
when  he  comes  into  contact  with  Hamlet.  Indeed,  in 
other  respects  he  is  a marvel.  He  had  been  Prime 
Minister  of  Denmark  all  his  life,  and  during  that 
time  never,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  had  he 
made  a blunder  in  questions  of  policy.  The  mas- 
terly way,  too,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  in 
which  he  plays  upon  the  King  and  Queen  is 
astounding.  He  is  far  superior  to  them  both  and 
indulges  his  pride  and  garrulousness  on  them  to 
his  heart’s  content.  Age,  however,  has  told  on 
him,  and  long  success  has  made  him  too  sure.  He 
is  full  of  the  petty  conceit  which  every  very  suc- 
cessful man  is  prone  to,  and  which  appears  most 
strongly  in  dotage.  Hence  we  see  in  Polonius  the 
man  of  genius  losing  his  power  as  his  footsteps 
hurry  to  the  grave.  His  mind  is  weakening,  and 
because  he  knows  it  not,  this  man,  who  in  the 
possession  of  his  full  powers  would  have  been  an 
object  of  admiration,  now  inspires  only  laughter 
and  contempt. 

Thomas  P.  Byron,  ’99. 


HORACE:  A STUDY. 


HORACE,  the  master  poet  of  lyric  song,  is  to 
the  literary  people  of  to-day  what  he  has 
been  for  almost  two  thousand  years  to  the 
student  of  the  classics,  in  his  own  sphere  “the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all.”  His  writings  bear 
the  test  of  time,  the  scrutiny  of  the  critic  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  world’s  most  educated  men. 

It  would  not,  then,  be  much  amiss  to  present 
to  our  readers  the  life  of  this  famous  poet,  as  we 
have  gathered  it  in  our  readings  of  some  of  his 
odes.  If  we  but  succeed  in  reviving  long  forgot- 
ten memories,  or  cause  be  it  only  one  to  turn  with 
affection  again  to  Horace,  the  friend  of  his  youth- 
ful college  days,  we  shall  feel  that  our  labors  have 
not  been  fruitless. 

Opening  our  author  at  the  fourth  ode  of  the 
third  book,  we  might  present  it  to  the  reader  with 
the  remark : “ Here  is  the  life  of  Horace.”  As 
pure  an  effusion  of  lyric  fire  seldom  or  never  ema- 
nated from  a poet’s  soul.  The  name  of  Horace 
brings  with  it  to-day  an  association  of  ideas  which 
picture  him  for  us  a man  of  intellect,  whose  pur- 
pose in  life  was  to  elevate  himself,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  better  the  condition  of  his  fellow 
men.  His  utter  abhorrence  of  empty  pride  has 
passed  into  proverb  among  the  learned,  and  no- 
where, perhaps,  more  strongly  than  in  this  ode  and 


its  five  companion  odes  constituting  the  first  six 
of  this  book,  does  Horace  show  himself  the  seer 
and  the  teacher. 

While  masterfully  proving  the  vast  superiority 
of  intellect  over  matter,  the  poet  discloses,  con- 
sciously perhaps,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the 
habits  of  his  early  childhood.  He  speaks  of  “ the 
fabled  doves  of  Venus  covering  him  with  fresh, 
green  leaves,  as  he  lay  wearied  with  play  and  op- 
pressed by  sleep  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Volturjust 
beyond  his  native  Apulia.’’  [III.,  4,  9 ] 

His  father,  a freedman,  spent  more  money  upon 
his  education  than  his  limited  means  warranted. 
His  devotion  toward  his  son  was  that  of  a father 
who,  seeing  that  he  himself  had  been  deprived  of 
a liberal  training  through  lack  of  resources,  re- 
solved to  toil  and  labor  to  supply  for  his  son  that 
which  was  denied  his  earlier  days.  The  apprecia- 
tion which  the  poet  often  manifests  of  this  noble 
fatherly  devotion  has  led  a writer  to  remark  that 
“ It  would  be  difficult  to  sav  which  of  the  two  was 
entitled  to  higher  praise,  the  father  who  could  ap- 
propriate his  scanty  earnings  to  so  noble  an  end, 
or  the  son  who  could  make  mention  of  that  father’s 
care  of  his  earlier  years  with  such  manly  gratitude 
and  candor.” 

To  Apulia,  a district  to  the  southwest  of  Rome, 
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belongs  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  world  the 
immortal  Horace.  The  country  surrounding  his 
native  town  was  a very  mountainous  district,  as 
we  may  gather  from  his  description  of  places  near- 
by. He  speaks  of  “Acherontia,  nestling  on  the 
lofty  mountain  side,”  the  “ sloping  dells  of  Ban- 
tia  ” and  the  “ fertile  fields  of  low-lying  Floren- 
tum.”  [III.,  4,  14.]  All  this  with  the  merry  music 
of  the  “ brawling  Aufidus,”  [III.,  30,  10],  a moun- 
tain stream  which  flowed  near  by,  gives  us  a fair 
picture  of  Venusia,  the  birthplace  and  early  home 
of  our  poet.  This  description,  however,  is  not 
true  of  all  Apulia,  for  he  refers  to  it  again  as  being 
“pauper  aquae”  [III.,  30,  11],  or  scantily  supplied 
with  water.  Its  inhabitants  were  a rustic  lid.,  1 1], 
industrious  [III.,  16,  26]  and  warlike  [I.,  22,  13] 
people.  Being  of  the  same  blood,  our  poet  dif- 
fered in  naught  from  them  except  in  his  genius. 

Of  his  youth  he  says  but  little  that  would  give 
us  an  insight  into  his  early  habits,  but  in  the  ode 
first  mentioned  the  poet  declares  that  in  his  belief 
his  “ entire  life  from  his  very  infancy,  was  guarded 
and  cared  for  by  the  powers  of  heaven.”  “ How,” 
says  he,  “could  I slumber  in  peace  in  the  open 
fields,  unmolested  by  deadly  snakes  and  savage 
bears,  or  how  could.  I have  been  covered  with 
sacred  laurel  and  myrtle  branches,  had  I,  a child 
undaunted,  not  been  beloved  by  the  gods?”  [III., 
4,  1 7.].  This  love  the  deities  manifested  toward 
him,  he  wishes  to  infer,  because  they  had  predes- 
tined him  for  a nobler  and  more  exalted  station 
than  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  him  at  his  birth 
had  Melpomene  gazed  with  kindly  eye  [IV.,  3,  2], 
hence  his  noble  position  in  the  band  of  honored 
poets  \_Ici.,  14],  that  shielded  him  from  envy’s  fell 
tooth  lid.,  16]  and  exalted  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
minstrel  of  the  Roman  people  lid.,  23]. 

That  Horace  was  a man  who  received  the  pol- 
ishing touches  of  a finished  education,  one  need 
but  read  him  to  be  convinced.  Greece  perfected 
what  Rome  had  begun ; and  to  Grecian  letters 
and  manners  Horace  owes  much  of  his  vigor  and 
freshness  as  a poet.  The  freedom  with  which  he 
moulded  the  Latin  tongue  to  Greek  forms  was 
warranted  only  by  his  after  success  ; and  his  fre- 
quent allusions  to  Greece  and  its  customs  bespeak 
in  their  truthfulness  and  depth  the  eye-witness 
and  the  poet.  His  “ Fallit  sorte  beatior”  [III., 
16,  32]  is,  as  far  as  possible,  a perfect  rendering  of 
the  Greek  participial  construction  with  A avdavoo ; 
and  “ agrestium  regnavit  populorum  ” [III.,  30,  12] 
smacks  of  the  foreign  idiom. 

Of  the  countless  references  to  Greece’s  northern 
boundaries  and  surrounding  places,  which  Horace, 
no  doubt,  in  his  marches  as  a soldier,  saw,  we  give 
but  a few:  “ Inquieti  Hadriae  ” [III.,  3,  5]; 
“ Aegaeos  tumultus”  [III.,  29,  63];  “ interfusa 

nitentes  aequora  cycladas  ” [I.,  14,  19];  “ Zephyris 
agitata  Tempe  [III.,  12,  4] ; etc.,  etc. 

Moreover  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  famous  Grecian  Lyricists — Sappho,  Alcaeus, 
Cherecrates,  Anacreon,  Simonides  and  Pindar 
show  the  perfect  scholar.  In  fact,  he  has  made 
such  frequent  use  of  two  Grecian  measures  that 
they  have  acquired  the  title  of  the  “ Horatian 


metre.”  While  proclaiming  the  immortal  glory 
that  would  be  affixed  to  his  name  the  poet  sings : 

“ Dicar 

Princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 

Deduxisse  modos  ’’  [III.,  30,  10], 
thus  heralding  to  the  world  that  he  the  first  of  the 
sons  of  Rome  had  adapted  to  Italian  song  Aeolian 
melody. 

From  this  epoch  of  his  life  we  hear  nothing  from 
him  till  he  remarks  that  “ even  the  fatal  conflict 
at  Philippi  could  not  destroy  him  ” [III.,  4,  26]. 
It  would  be  a difficult  task  indeed  to  slay  a 
a man  who  after  throwing  away  his  weapons  at 
the  commencement  of  the  conflict  sought  safety 
in  flight.  This  fact  detracts  greatly  from  Horace’s 
valor,  but  he  was  of  the  opinion,  perhaps,  that  he 
could  serve  his  country  better  by  continuing  to 
live  than  by  laying  down  his  life  on  the  field  of 

battle  ; or  as  the  poet  has  it 

“ He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
Lives  to  fight  another  day.” 

Notwithstanding  this  he  who  could  proclaim 
“ Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori  ” [III.,  2, 
13],  must  have  been  actuated  by  a nobler  motive 
than  cowardice  in  fleeing  from  the  face  of  the 
enemy. 

After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  under  whose  standard 
he  fought,  when  an  amnesty  was  offered  to  all 
who  would  surrender,  Horace  returned  home. 

During  this  voyage  his  vessel  was  wrecked  off 
the  promontory  of  Palinurus.  His  escape  from 
death  he  here  also  ascribes  to  the  evident  love  of 
the  gods,  for  he  says  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
“ any  Polinurus  to  drown  him  in  its  Sicilian  waves” 
[III.,  4,  28]. 

Arrived  in  Rome  he  found  his  property  confis 
cated,  and  want  staring  him  in  the  face. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  his  career  as  a 
poet,  not  to  win  fame  but  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  While  thus  engaged  in 
earning  his  scanty  livelihood  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Virgil  and  Varus,  which  in  after 
years  grew  into  a warm  affection. 

By  Virgil  he  was  presented  to  Maecenas  and  by 
the  latter  to  Augustus  himself.  Thus  in  a short 
space  of  time  he  found  himself  “ ex  humili  potens” 
a companion  of  the  most  influential  men  of  Rome. 
Often  indeed  does  he  allow  the  muse  to  break  forth 
into  sweet  song  in  honor  of  these  guardians  of 
the  Golden  Age  of  Roman  literature. 

It  appears  that  his  friendship  for  Maecenas  far 
surpassed  that  which  he  manifested  for  his  other 
acquaintances.  To  him  he  dedicates  the  first  three 
books  of  odes. 

The  publication  of  this  collection,  the  poet  says, 
gained  for  him  immortal  glory.  No  doubt,  then, 
if  he  attributed  to  Maecenas  all  his  praises, 
his  love  for  him  must  have  been  most  pro- 
found. The  first  words  which  the  poet  utters  are 
in  honor  of  “Maecenas  his  patron  and  sweet 
glory”  [I.,  1];  his  faithful  protector,  through 
whose  aid  and  influence  he  had  been  elevated  to 
the  enviable  post  of  prince  of  Roman  poets.  He 
has,  moreover,  addressed  to  him  no  less  than 
eight  particular  odes,  a greater  number  than  he 
has  dedicated  to  any  other  individual. 
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From  Maecenas  let  us  pass  to  Virgil — “ the  half 
of  his  very  existence’’  [I.,  3,8].  It  was  owing 
principally  to  the  kindness  of  the  latter,  that  Hor- 
ace gained,  as  we  have  remarked,  a position  among 
the  influential  men  of  the  day.  From  Horace’s 
writings  we  gather  that  this  friendship  formed 
early  in  life,  ever  increased,  and  was  broken  up 
only  on  the  death  of  Virgil.  His  imperial  master 
is  honored  in  no  small  degree  by  the  strains  of  the 
Venusian  muses.  In  fact,  he  says,  “ reclining 
amongst  the  gods,  Augustus  partakes  of  the  nectar 
with  the  ruddy  lips  of  youth”  [III.,  3,  11].  This, 
perhaps,  to  a modern  would  have  the  appearance 
of  fawning  flattery,  but  let  the  times  in  which 
these  lines  were  written  be  considered  and  we 
shall  observe  that  this  praise  of  a man  while  still 
alive  was  in  no  way  amazing. 

From  both  Maecenas  and  Augustus  Horace  re- 
ceived innumerable  favors,  among  which  was  the 
gift  from  Maecenas  of  a little,  romantic,  pictur- 
esque and  secluded  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine 
Digentia,  a tributary  of  the  Anio.  Although  he 
showed  his  thorough  appreciation  for  these  acts 
of  kindness,  he  never  became  servile  to  the  donors. 
He  abjured  ostentatious  pride  and  magnificence 
in  all  forms.  In  his  short  ode  addressed  to  his 
servant  [I.,  38]  he  rails  against  all  pompous  and 
elaborate  displays  of  food  and  garments  common 
to  his  time,  and  proclaims  that  with  the  humble 
olive  crowning  his  brow  and  a flagon  of  old 
Falernian  by  his  side  he  could  enjoy  life  to  the  full. 

In  this  little  villa  the  bard  of  Apulia  passed  the 
most  enjoyable  days  of  his  life.  Happiness  and 
comfort  were  his  companions,  the  inspiration  of 
the  muses  and  the  appreciation  of  nature  his  de- 
lights. We  find  him  once  visited  by  Maecenas 
while  preparing  a festal  celebration.  The  day 
happened  to  be  the  kalends  of  March,  when,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  Roman  matrons  offered 
sacrifices  to  Juno  Lucina.  His  patron,  no  doubt, 
wasquite  astonished  to  find  Horace — an  unmarried 
man — about  to  propitiate  the  goddess.  It  needed 
but  a few  words  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fact 
that  he  “ who  had  been  all  but  killed  by  the 
fall  of  a tree  had  promised  to  Bacchus  a de- 
licious banquet  and  a white  goat  as  offerings  ” 
[III.,  8,  7]  on  each  successive  anniversary  of 
the  event. 

Against  this  tree  Horace  has  written  a bitter 
invective  calling  vengeance  upon  him  who  planted 
“ the  baneful  log,  destined  to  fall  upon  the  head 
of  its  innocent  master”  (II.,  13,  11). 

Another  incident  of  his  life  at  the  Sabine  farm, 
Horace  speaks  of  in  a rather  jocose  way.  While 
walking  peacefully  in  meditation  through  his 
grounds,  he  was  suddenly  frightened  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a wolf  which  sprang  from  a near-by  thicket. 
The  animal,  centering  its  glaring  eyes  upon  him 
for  a moment,  turned  about  and  fled  with  all  speed. 
Horace  immediately  makes  this  occurrence  the 
subject  of  an  ode,  concluding  from  it  that  a man 
of  upright  and  blameless  character  needs  neither 
Mauritanian  javelins,  nor  bow,  nor  quiver  of  poi- 
soned arrows  to  protect  him  (I.,  22). 

Although  his  little  villa  was  his  loved  retreat, 
still  Horace  passed  many  of  his  leisure  hours, 
now  “ on  the  cool  heights  of  Praeneste,”  now  “ at 


gently  sloping  Tibur,”  and  again  “ drinking  in  the 
refreshing  breezes  of  Baiae  ” (III.,  4,  21).  Now 
and  again  the  deeper  feelings  of  his  heart  were 
touched  and  his  peaceful  life  filled  with  sorrow ; 
as  when  the  death  of  his  beloved  friend  and  literary 
critic,  Quintilius  Varus,  weighed  him  down  with 
woe. 

“ Why,”  he  asks,  “should  I be  ashamed  or  re- 
strain my  deep  grief  at  the  death  of  a friend  so 
dear?”  (I.,  24, 1).  The  ode  is  written  to  comfort 
Virgil,  but  from  its  tone  we  know  that  Horace 
felt  the  loss  even  as  keenly  as  did  his  brother 
poet. 

Horace’s  country  life,  though  easy  flowing,  was 
far  from  being  idle ; for  most  of  his  works  upon 
which  his  glory  rests  were  composed  at  this  little 
villa.  His  muses  were  his  constant  companions, 
and  they  inspired  him  with  strains  of  love  and 
affection — of  sorrow  and  gentle  complaint,  for 
Horace,  even  when  correcting  vice,  ever  showed 
a kindly  nature.  His  object  in  life  was  the  noblest 
a poet  of  his  belief  could  entertain : “ Son  of  Latona, 
grant  me,  I entreat,”  exclaims  he,  “ that,  healthful 
in  body  and  mind,  I may  enjoy  the  goods  I have 
accumulated  ; and,  moreover,  that  I may  not  suc- 
cumb to  a morose  old  age  devoid  of  my  lyric 
powers”  (I.,  31,17).  Again  he  says,  “Place  me 
among  the  immortal  lyric  poets,  and  with  head  on 
high  I will  touch  the  very  firmament  ” (I.,  1,  35). 

His  utter  detestation  of  hoarded  wealth  elevates 
him  immeasurably  above  his  fellow  men  and  proves 
him  to  be  a man  of  more  than  earthly  desires. 
“ Why,”  exclaims  he,  “ should  I exchange  my 
Sabine  villa  for  wealth  that  ever  brings  with  it  in- 
increasing  care  ” [HI-,  T 47-] 

What  Horace’s  religion  was  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  for  at  times,  in  almost  flat  denial  of  former 
principles,  we  find  him  teaching  pure  Epicureanism. 
In  a single  ode  [I.,  9,  13]  he  enumerates  his  ideas 
of  what  a life  should  be  : “ What  the  morrow 

will  bring,  care  not,”  he  exhorts,”  but  make  the 
best  of  to-day  and  throw  all  your  cares  to  the 
winds.”  Yet  at  other  times  he  plainly  expresses 
a belief  in  a future  life  (III.,  30,  6),  and  that  a 
nobler  one  than  the  present. 

Equanimity  in  adversity  and  prosperity  is  often 
a strain  of  his  devoted  lyre.  “ Whosoever  loves  the 
golden  mean,  will  be  a stranger  to  the  cares  and 
hatreds  besetting  him  who  possesses  a lordly 
mansion  ” (II.,  10,  5).  A very  sage  piece  of  advice 
he  gives  when  he  remarks : “ Wisely  indeed  will 

you  act  if  in  prosperity  you  reef  your  sails,  which 
have  become  swollen  by  a too  auspicious  breeze  ” 
(II.,  10,  22).  These  are  the  sentiments  which  the 
poet  ever  felt  and  according  to  which  he  ever 
acted.  No  doubt,  then,  he  would  exhort  his 
friend  to  follow  the  advice  which  had  proved  so 
advantageous  to  himself. 

A question  most  worthy  of  our  notice  next 
presents  itself : Was  Horace  ever,  even  for  an 
instant,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prescience  ? If 
not,  he  has  conjectured  quite  well  the  honor 
which,  as  ages  passed,  would  accrue  to  him  and 
render  his  name  immortal.  Not  once  or  twice 
indeed  does  he  predict,  as  did  Cicero  before  him, 
that  his  humble  strains  would  immortalize  the  sub- 
jects of  his  writings  : “ Because  I have  sung  of 
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that  oak  which  o’ershadows  thy  hollow  rocks, 
whence  gush  forth  thy  prattling  waters,  thou  too, 
Fount  of  Bandusia,  shalt  become  one  of  the 
world’s  famous  fountains  ” (III.,  13,  15).  Though 
we  know  not  where  it  stood,  we  find  it,  as  Horace 
has  foretold,  as  immortal  as  Arethusa,  Castiliaand 
Hippocrene. 

To  the  works  which  have  gained  for  him  eternal 
glory,  Horace  has  affixed  these  words  of  prophecy, 
which  time  has  verified: 

“ I have  reared  to  my  memory  a monument 
more  lasting  than  bronze,  and  loftier  than  the 
regal  pyramids.  This  monument  neither  corroding 
showers,  nor  the  irresistible  north  wind,  nor  the 
countless  lapse  of  years,  nor  the  seasons  in  their 


flight,  will  be  able  to  destroy.  I shall  not  perish 
utterly — my  greater  part  will  escape  the  oblivion 
of  the  grave.  Ever  fresh  in  the  memory  of  pos- 
terity, my  glory  will  increase  while  the  high  priest 
ascends  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with  the  silent 
vestal  maid.  My  praises  will  be  heralded  where 
the  brawling  Aufidus  rushes  onward,  and  where 
parched  Daunus  ruled  over  a rustic  people ; grown 
mighty  from  a humble  station,  1 shall  be  spoken 
of  as  the  first  who  adapted  to  Italian  song  zEolian 
melody.  Take,  then,  Melpomene,  the  honor  I 
have  justly  gained  and  graciously  crown  my  locks 
with  Delphic  laurel”  (III.,  30). 

Peter  C.  Kelly,  ’99. 


THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  ITS  PRONUNCIATION. 


[The  following  paper  contains  in  part  the  substance  of  three  lectures  delivered 
at  the  College  by  a native  Greek,  Prof.  J.  P.  Leotsakos,  of  the  University  of 
Athens. — Ed.] 

A LIVING  language,  we  take  it,  like  a living 
being,  must  pass  through  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment— birth,  infancy,  robust  middle 
age,  old  age  and  death.  From  its  birth,  if  it  be 
properly  fostered,  it  becomes  an  instrument  of 
power,  matures,  flourishes  for  a period,  wastes 
away,  and  finally  is  numbered  with  the  dead. 

“ Mortalia  facta  peribunt, 

Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  virax.” 

We  think  that  the  Greek  language  has  seen  its 
prime,  and  that  instead  of  improving  during  the 
last  eight  or  nine  centuries,  it  has  fallen  away  from 
its  ancient  glory  and  power. 

The  cause  of  this  decadence  we  will  not  seek  in 
the  present  paper;  we  merely  state  the  fact,  and 
refer  to  some  changes  that  have  affected  the  lan- 
guage, to  bear  out  our  statement. 

It  might  be  well  to  premise,  however,  that  even 
the  ancient  Greek  classics,  edited  as  they  are  to- 
day, would  be  unintelligible  to  their  authors,  if 
they  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  peruse  them  ; 
for  small  letters,  word  spacing  and  accents  were 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  of  early  times.  All  these 
were  later  inventions,  being  introduced  some  three 
or  four  centuries  after  Christ,  the  first  two,  prob- 
ably for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  other  languages, 
the  last — accents — to  preserve  the  then  accepted 
pronunciation,  which  even  at  that  time  must  have 
been  threatened  with  change. 

With  regard  to  mere  external  dress,  then,  except- 
ing the  changes  already  mentioned,  and  the  merg- 
ing of  all  dialects  into  one,  ?}  koivi)  diaXekro?,  about 
the  time  of  Alexander,  modern  and  ancient  Greek 
agree.  The  sound,  however,  of  many  of  the  let- 
ters, and  combinations  of  letters,  current  in  Greece 
to-day,  differs  so  widely  from  that  taught  in  most 
of  our  colleges,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
note  the  differences  in  detail. 

First  the  consonants: 
fi  is  pronounced  veta. 
d is  pronounced  thelta  (th  soft). 
y before  a,  o,  v,  has  the  initial  and  partially  gut- 
tural sound  of  w in  wool. 


y before  e,  1,  is  sounded  like  y in  yes. 
k before  e,  1,  is  soft. 
k before  a,  o,  v is  somewhat  hard. 

Now  for  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  : 
a is  sounded  like  a in  ah. 
s,  at,  are  sounded  like  a in  hay. 

7 1,  1,  v,  81,  01  are  sounded  like  ee  in  thee. 
o,  00  are  sounded  like  o in  oh  (both  practically  the 
same). 

av,  ev,  alone,  or  before  consonants  other  than  /?, 
y,  6,  8,  A,  p,  v,  p,  are  sounded  respectively  like  af 
and  eaf  in  staff  and  deaf. 

av,  ev,  before  a vowel  or  the  remaining  consonants 
are  sounded  respectively  like  av  and  eav  in  have  and 
heave. 

ov,  is  sounded  like  00  in  fool. 

This  pronunciation  modern  Greeks  claim  was 
that  used  by  the  ancients.  For  proof  they  appeal 
to  many  old  manuscripts  and  lapidary  inscrip- 
tions, into  which  mistakes  crept,  owing  to  er- 
roneous phonetic  spelling  on  the  part  of  ignorant 
and  unlettered  scribes.  The  pronunciation  ac- 
cording to  spelling  of  these  mispelled  words  tal- 
lies exactly  with  that  used  by  the  modern  Greeks 
for  the  same  words  to-day. 

Some  scholars  here  advance  the  weak  objection, 
that  such  pronunciation  could  not  be  correct,  be- 
cause of  the  confusion  that  must  necessarily  arise 
from  the  similarity  of  sound  of  not  a few  of  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs.  For  answer,  we  would 
ask  them  to  judge  the  English  language  by  this 
rule,  and  see  if  it  can  stand  the  test. 

Closely  connected  with  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters is  the  much  vexed  question  of  accents  and 
their  use.  As  we  said  above,  modern  Greeks, 
though  admitting  that  accents  came  quite  late  in 
the  life  of  their  language,  claim  that  they  brought 
no  change,  but  were  adopted  only  to  give  perma- 
nence to  the  standard  existing  pronunciation. 
Much  the  same  need  was  felt  in  our  own  language, 
but  modern  inventions  solved  the  difficulty  for  us 
far  more  easily.  Printing,  and  its  kindred  arts, 
made  the  scattering  of  books  broadcast  a simple 
matter.  Hence  our  dictionaries,  with  marked  ac- 
centuation, which  do  for  us  what  permanently 
used  accent  does  for  the  Greeks.  But  what  about 
the  distinction  to  be  made  between  grave  and 
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acute,  acute  and  circumflex?  Evidently  there 
must  be  some  distinction,  otherwise  we  have  mul- 
tiplication without  necessity.  This  question  may 
be  answered  theoretically  and  practically.  For  the 
theory,  consult  any  of  the  grammarians,  and  they 
will  tell  you  of  rising,  falling  and  combined  inflec- 
tion. Practically  speaking,  the  modern  Greek 
makes  no  distinction  ; all  have  about  the  same 
value. 

In  reading  prose,  accent  alone  is  followed  ; and 
we  may  say  that  by  the  native  Greeks  of  to  day 
almost  all  verse  is  read  in  the  same  way.  A story 
is  told  of  a professor  of  a well  known  European 
university,  who,  while  on  a visit  to  Athens,  was 
asked  to  read  one  of  the  Greek  poets  to  a class  of 
the  University.  He  read  according  to  quantity. 
The  students  listened  in  wonder,  restrained  them- 
selves for  some  time,  but  finally  burst  into  loud 
laughter.  They  scarcely  recognized  their  mother 
tongue.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  native  Greeks 
in  reading  strike  the  accented  syllable  rather 
lightly  ; a syllable  with  a circumflex  accent  being 
brought  out  probably  a little  more  prominently 
that  one  with  an  acute. 

When  the  modern  Greek  reads  verse  according 
to  quantity,  he  really  scans  the  lines,  and  to  our 
ears  the  reading  is  almost  as  painfully  monotonous 
as  English  verse  read  in  the  same  way.  The 
Greeks,  however,  have  a reason  for  so  doing.  As 
metrical  and  word  accent  in  their  poetry  most 
frequently  do  not  agree  they  are  forced  to  make 
extra  effort  in  pronouncing  the  words  so  as  to 
bring  out  prominently  the  metrical  accent.  The 
same  would  happen  with  our  language  if  word 
and  metrical  accent  disagreed. 

With  regard  to  the  rough  breathing,  we  might 
say  that  though  it  is  retained  for  euphonic  pur- 
poses, it  is  utterly  neglected  in  pronunciation. 

We  now  approach  the  real  change  in  the  lan- 
guage. An  advance  to  more  scientific  methods, 
say  the  moderns ; an  improvement  on  the  old 
Greek ; a language  more  analytic  in  its  structure. 
We,  however,  think  that  the  language  has  lost 
much  of  its  keenness  and  flexibility.  It  has  but 
followed  the  trend  of  the  times.  Ages  ago  Greece 
was  the  home  of  philosophy,  and  a language  was 
required  that  would  adapt  itself  to  subtle  reason- 
ing and  fine-drawn  distinctions.  Such  a language 
was  at  hand.  As  time  went  on,  intellectual  power 
became  secondary,  and  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try began  to  grow  structurally  weaker.  A glance 
at  its  growth  will  lead  us  to  the  change. 

We  know  that  from  earliest  days  until  Constan- 
tine moved  the  seat  of  government  eastward  to 
ancient  Byzantium,  there  was  no  reason  for  any 
deterioration  in  the  language.  During  the  By- 
zantine period  the  language,  being  that  used  at 
Court,  flourished  under  the  fostering  care  of  im- 
perial Constantinople.  Then  came  the  invasion 
by  the  Turks,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  Greeks.  Even  then  their  lite- 
rature did  not  suffer,  for  the  Turkish  rulers 
favored  the  use  of  Greek.  Of  course,  in  later  years 
we  do  not  meet  those  who  handle  the  language 
with  the  skill  of  a Homer  or  a Demosthenes ; still, 
this  would  be  no  sign  of  deterioration,  any  more 
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than  that  the  non-appearance  of  Miltons  or 
Shakespeares  in  our  own  country  to  day  would 
argue  a falling  away  in  the  English  language. 
In  fact,  the  modern  Greeks  say  that  their  litera- 
ture is  of  a higher  standard  than  that  of  the 
Byzantine  period.  In  this  we  scarcely  agree 
with  them,  for  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury came  the  changes  which  we  have  spoken  of 
as  weakening  the  language. 

These  had  for  their  object  to  make  the  convey- 
ing of  thought  more  easy.  Here  appeal  may  be 
made  to  the  principle  that  Spenser  has  so  elabo- 
rately worked  out  in  his  Philosophy  of  Style, 
namely : The  less  the  mental  power  spent  in 
grasping  a given  thought  expressed  in  words,  the 
better  the  style.  Spenser,  however,  does  not  push 
his  principle  too  far,  for  it  is  clear  that  where  ease 
of  expression  alone  is  sought  for,  other  qualities 
more  important  are  sacrificed,  for  example,  beauty 
and  strength.  The  modern  Greek  prefers  Chry- 
sostom’s style  to  Demosthenes’.  Why  ? Because 
it  is  easier.  This,  then,  is  the  keynote  of  the  lan- 
guage’s change.  But,  though  Chrysostom  be 
easier,  we  find  ourselves  sighing  for  the  grand  and 
compact  periods  of  Demosthenes,  really  thought- 
ful and  forceful,  the  construction  that  holds  one 
spell-bound  from  beginning  to  end,  and  which 
finally  overwhelms  one  with  its  power.  It  may 
be  less  handy  for  practical  purposes,  but  for 
strong  thought  strongly  put,  for  subtilty  and 
flexibility,  and  as  a course  of  mental  gymnastics 
for  the  student,  ancient  Greek  is  far  superior  to 
modern. 

Now,  for  the  changes  in  elements  and  syntax, 
of  which  we  spoke.  Articles,  nouns  and  pronouns 
are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  with  the  ancients. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  dual  num- 
ber, which  was  a rarity  even  in  Demosthenes’ 
time,  has  disappeared.  Adverbs,  prepositions 
and  conjunctions  are  the  same,  and  are  used 
practically  with  the  same  force.  The  adverb 
va  however,  has  taken  the  place  of  irct,  its 
unabbreviated  form.  The  negatives  ov  and  ovk 
are  lost,  and  in  their  place  we  have,  Sir  an  ab- 
breviation of  ovSir,  used  as  a negative  for  verbs, 
and  ox1,  for  adjectives,  &c.,  and  in  answers. 

With  regard  to  the  verb,  the  tenses  in  general 
have  the  same  force  in  denoting  order  of  time  and 
kind  of  action.  The  participial  construction  is 
much  favored,  for  it  simplifies  the  language  much, 
throwing  out  frequently  the  use  of  the  relative 
and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  sentence. 

The  Infinitive  is  not  used  by  modern  Greeks ; 
the  subjunctive  with  va  taking  its  place.  The 
optative,  the  ornament  of  the  old  language,  is 
gone.  In  its  place  we  have  the  conditional  mood 
— a makeshift— formed  by  da  with  the  Imperfect 
and  I’luperfect  Indicative,  to  signify  respectively 
would  and  would  have  The  form  da  is  not  in- 
flected and  is  got  from  the  verb  di\co. 

The  Imperative  forms  the  second  person,  singu- 
lar and  plural,  as  usual.  The  old  form  for  the  third 
person  is  lost;  its  place  is  supplied  by  a$  (a  short 
form  of  acper,  the  aorist  imperative  of  acpir/jui ) 
meaning  permit,  with  the  subjunctive. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Indicative  in  general,  we 
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will  note  one  change  in  the  verb  eipit.  In  place 
of  the  third  singular  and  plural  of  the  present  in- 
dicative we  have  one  form  unchangeable,  which 
is  both  singular  and  plural,  viz.,  efvf.  The  In- 
dicative mood  is  still  the  mood  of  direct  statement, 
and  in  connection  with  it  we  will  note  the  great 
change  in  tense-formation  of  the  modern  verb. 
Here  the  changes  are  most  marked.  The  simple 
tenses  of  this  mood  have  been  much  lessened,  and 
we  meet  with  auxiliaries  on  all  sides.  The  only 
old  forms  remaining  are  those  of  the  present,  im- 
perfect and  aorist.  The  future,  perfect,  pluper- 
fect and  future  perfect  are  totally  changed — in 
fact,  the  simple  forms  no  longer  exist. 

The  future  is  formed  from  the  uninflected  aux- 
iliary 6a  mentioned  above  with  the  subjunctive. 
The  perfect  and  pluperfect  respectively  are  formed 
by  using  the  present  and  imperfect  of  as 
auxiliaries  with  an  unchangeable  form  of  the  prin- 
cipal verb.  This  form  is  derived  from  the  first 
aorist  infinitive  active  by  changing  the  ending  ai 


into  £i.  If  formed  from  the  second  aorist  the 
y is  simply  dropped.  The  future  perfect  is  a 
combination  of  future  and  perfect. 

These  are  some  of  the  so-called  improvements. 
We  mention  no  more,  for  we  have  enough  to  show 
the  tendency  there  is  to  force  a set  of  common 
auxiliaries  and  unchangeable,  rigid  verb  forms,  to 
do  the  work  done  by  specific  forms  in  the  old 
language.  Much  the  same  as  if  in  an  army  we 
had  a band  of  men  that  might  be  called  on,  now 
for  infantry,  now  cavalry,  and  at  another  time 
artillery  service.  It  is  evident  in  what  manner 
their  work  would  be  done. 

Again,  in  conclusion,  let  us  cry  down  “ easy 
methods  ” and  so-called  short  cuts  to  knowledge. 
We  know  of  no  short  cut  to  knowledge  other  than 
the  one  opened  up  by  hard,  persistent  work. 
Ease  and  thoroughness  in  matters  of  this  nature  are 
almost  incompatible,  for  “knowledge  maketh  a 
bloody  entrance.” 


THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THERE  is  a belief  among  a great  many  people 
of  all  classes  that  the  end  of  the  world  is 
not  very  far  off.  Some  say  that  it  will 
come  in  a century  or  two,  some  in  a few  years,  and 
there  are  some  even  who  have  assigned  certain 
days  for  that  awful  event.  For  instance,  years 
ago,  “ Mother”  Anne  Lee  got  up  a great  revival 
and  went  about  preaching  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  declared  to  her  followers  the  very  day  when 
it  should  come.  Those  who  believed  in  her  re- 
nounced all  their  worldly  possessions,  either  sell- 
ing them  and  giving  the  proceeds  to  the  poor  or 
conveying  everything  to  the  care  of  “ Mother  ” 
Anne  Lee.  The  day  came,  the  world  continued, 
“ Mother  ” Anne  disappeared  with  a great  deal  of 
jewelry  and  money,  and  her  followers  became  a 
sadder  but  a wiser  lot.  Even  last  year,  we  had 
something  of  the  same  kind  here  in  New  York. 
A German  of  the  euphonious  name  of  Stutzke 
reasoned  that  September  2,  1896,  would  be  the 
last  day,  and  that  all  the  good  would  be  taken  up 
to  heaven  just  before  the  general  destruction. 
The  way  he  reasoned  it  out  was  this:  Noah’s  ark 
was  300  cubits  long,  50  cubits  wide  and  30  high,  a 
total  of  380 ; again,  Martin  Luther  made  his  first 
public  statement  antagonistic  to  Catholicism  on 
the  2d  of  September,  1516;  and  then,  with  the 
logic  of  the  grave  digger  in  Hamlet,  Stutzke  adds 
to  this  date  380  years,  and  concludes  that  the  last 
day  is  to  be  September  2,  1896.  Needless  to  say, 
there  was  widespread  disappointment  among  the 
Stutzkians  when  the  ascension  failed  to  “ come 
off,”  and  Stutzke  announced  that  it  had  been  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

But  that  such  people  as  “ Mother  ” Anne  Lee 
and  Stutzke  come  into  notice  from  time  to  time 
only  points  out  the  fact,  that  the  more  ignorant 
classes,  who  were  their  followers,  are  easily  led 
to  believe  the  end  of  the  world  is  not  very  far  dis- 


tant. The  belief,  however,  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  ignorant,  though  it  is  most  prevalent 
among  them. 

The  French  school  of  philosophy  of  Le  Comte 
which  is  a type  is  probably  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  belief  in  the  near  approach  of 
doomsday.  For  they  were  the  originators  of  the 
theory,  which  is  held  by  a great  many  people  of 
education,  that  our  Lord  meant  to  divide  the  ex- 
istence of  the  world  into  three  periods  of  2000 
years  each  ; the  first  being  from  the  creation  until 
the  deluge,  the  second  from  the  deluge  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  the  third  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  end.  According  to  their  own  chro- 
nology, the  first  two  periods  equal  just  4004  years, 
but  they  were  not  at  all  of  equal  duration,  the  first 
being  1,656  years,  and  the  second,  2,348  years. 
This  chronology  is  the  generally  accepted  “chro- 
nology of  the  Bible,”  but  some,  also,  basing  their 
calculations  solely  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Bible,  estimate  the  period  between  the  creation 
and  the  birth  of  Christ  at  various  figures  between 
4,004  years  and  5,500.  If  we  can  believe  what  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  archaeology,  who  is 
now  exploring  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  other 
biblical  cities,  says,  the  creation  was  at  least  9,000 
years  before  Christ.  He  says  he  has  found  cunei- 
form inscriptions  which  he  is  sure  were  written  at 
least  7000  B.  C.  Thus  the  ground  work  of 
the  French  theory  has  been  rudely  shaken,  for 
they  began  by  assuming  that  two  periods  of  2,000 
years  each  had  already  passed.  The  reason  given 
by  the  French  philosophers  forsupposing  that  the 
world  was  to  be  divided  into  three  periods,  and 
would  therefore  end  about  the  year  2,000  A.  D. 
was  that  God  loves  to  make  use  of  the  number 
three,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  three  persons  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  the  three  states  after  death,  the 
three  years  of  Christ’s  public  life,  His  three  hours 
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ag°ny,  the  three  days  in  the  sepulchre,  and  so  on. 
For  a similar  reason  (claiming  that  seven  was  also 
a favored  number)  they  refused  for  a long  time  to 
believe  that  an  eighth  planet  had  been  discovered, 
when  Adams  and  Leverrier  discovered  Neptune. 
Though  there  are  some  who  still  believe  the  world 
will  end  on  or  about  the  year  2000  A.  D.,  this  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  has  long  been  discredited. 

The  scientists  have  also  taken  a part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  length  of  the  earth’s  life.  Their 
verdict  is  that  mother  earth  has  a very  healthy 
constitution,  and  she  will  probably  be  in  a habit- 
able condition  after  she  has  made  a million  more 
journeys  around  the  sun.  But  there  are  a few 
difficulties  to  be  answered  here. 

In  the  first  place,  how  is  the  human  race  to 
exist,  or  at  least  to  thrive,  when  our  supply  of  fuel 
is  exhausted  ? Without  fuel  steamships,  steam- 
cars  and  factories  would  all  cease  to  work,  man 
could  have  no  more  artificial  heat  and  would 
either  freeze  in  the  winter  or  be  obliged  to  live  al- 
together in  the  tropical  zone,  where,  being  de- 
prived of  those  occupations  which  require  steam 
power,  he  would  sink  into  a lower  and  lower  state 
of  society. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  supply  of  fuel 
would  be  exhausted,  for  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, it  has  been  calculated  all  the  coal  in  the 
earth  would  be  used  up  in  several  thousand  years. 
But  let  us  trust  in  man’s  inventive  genius.  Al- 
ready there  is  a machine  invented  which  does  not 
require  any  fuel.  The  Keeley  motor,  which  Mr. 
Keeley  says  he  has  now  almost  perfected,  and 
which  he  says  is  run  by  “ether  waves, ’’would,  if  suc- 
cessful, immediately  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  ever  using  any  more  fuel.  And  there  are  many 
practical  engineers  who  put  perfect  faith  in  this 
engine. 

But,  if  this  should  fail,  we  have,  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  the  solar  engine  which  derives  its 
power  directly  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mr. 
Edison  has  declared  that  enough  of  these  engines 
could  be  made  to  run  all  the  machinery  and  fur- 
naces in  Greater  New  York,  and  that  a few  square 
miles  of  sunlight  would  be  the  only  necessary  fuel. 
So  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  our 
fuel  being  exhausted. 

Another  difficulty  proposed  is  that  the  earth’s 
population,  in  a thousand  years  at  most,  will  have 
increased  so  much  that  even  if  every  available 
acre  on  the  globe  is  cultivated,  enough  food  can- 
not be  produced  to  feed  all.  Hence  from  this 


cause,  unless  there  is  a remedy,  the  race  cannot 
continue. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  no  assurance  that  the 
population  would  ever  increase  to  such  an  extent. 
Already  in  France  the  increase  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible.  But  even  if  it  did  so  in- 
crease that  the  fields  could  not  produce  enough 
food  in  vegetation,  I say  again,  put  faith  in  man’s 
inventive  genius.  If  plants  cannot  draw  enough 
nourishment  out  of  the  earth  to  make  food  for  us. 
we  will  draw  it  out  of  the  earth  ourselves.  Prof. 
Berthelot,  of  Paris,  the  great  synthetic  chemist, 
has  been  able  to  make,  out  of  chemicals  alone,  the 
essences  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  several 
other  nourishing  compounds,  and  he  asserts  with 
confidence  that  we  will  ultimately  be  able  to  make, 
chemically,  any  food  at  all ; so  in  a thousand  years 
from  now,  if  vegetation  cannot  feed  all  the  people, 
when  a man  wants  his  dinner,  all  he  will  have  to 
do  will  be  to  go  out  with  a shovel,  dig  up  several 
pieces  of  the  right  kinds  of  earth,  extract  his 
chemicals  and  manufacture  his  dinner ! 

In  the  Bible  we  have  no  direct  clew  as  to  the 
time  of  the  end  of  the  world,  except  that  when  it 
is  about  to  come  we  shall  see  certain  signs.  There 
is  an  old  prophecy,  however,  attributed  to  St. 
Malachy,  which  tells  the  exact  number  of  popes 
there  will  be  till  the  end  of  the  world,  naming 
each  one  by  some  title  descriptive  of  his  character 
or  reign,  or  something  else  connected  with  him. 
It  is  said  that  this  prophecy  has  never  yet  been 
unfulfilled,  with  regard  to  its  descriptive  titles  of 
the  popes.  And  we  find  in  it  that  after  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  there  will  be  only  nine  others.  If  this  is 
true  the  world  may  last  twenty  years  more  or  it 
may  last  two  hundred,  according  to  the  lengths 
of  the  reigns.  This  prophecy,  however,  is  not 
vouched  for  by  the  Church,  and  so  may  or  may 
not  be  authentic,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe 
it  or  not,  just  as  we  choose. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  put  our  faith  merely  in 
scientists  or  fanatics,  it  is  very  hard  to  decide 
what  to  think  about  the  whole  question,  whether 
the  end  of  the  world  is  near  at  hand  or  not.  Of 
course,  in  a case  of  this  kind,  whichever  contin- 
gency is  most  desired  by  a person,  that  he  em- 
phatically believes  is  sure  to  happen.  When  then 
will  the  world  perish  ? Let  him  answer  who  can 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  dis- 
close the  workings  of  His  almighty  will. 

Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’99. 


HUMAN  WEAKNESS. 


How  weak  and  inefficient  do  we  prove 
Amid  the  trials  that  line  our  earthly  way ! 

How  prone  to  slip  and  fall,  how  apt  to  stray  ! 

How  like  the  lagging  snail  we  onward  move, 

Sore  bruised  and  fainting,  melancholy’s  prey. 

At  faintest  sound  of  strife,  afar  or  near, 

Our  footsteps  falter,  filled  with  anxious  fear ; 

And  down  the  path  of  life  we  turn  and  flee 
Like  dastard  cowards  ; but  to  me  arise 
The  vision  of  those  brave  and  mighty  souls, 

Who  countless  mounted  o’er  life’s  hidden  shoals, 

Or  fought  a bloody  pass  to  paradise. 

Themselves  were  not  the  authors  of  their  might ; 

Their  strength  was  God  ; He  won  for  them  the  fight. — ’98. 
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EDITORIALS. 


WITH  regard  to  the  Annual  Debate  we 
would  like  to  offer  a suggestion. 

Although  the  contest  was  in  itself  in- 
teresting, and  the  participants  acquitted  them- 
selves well,  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  mere 
desire  to  create  a favorable  impression  is  not  a 
sufficient  stimulus  to  nerve  the  speakers  to  the 
highest  pitch  and  to  retain  unflagging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience.  To  us  the  contestants  did 
not  seem  to  enter  into  the  debate  filled  with  the 
one  desire  of  winning,  nor  did  they  appear  all 
agog  with  excitement  to  hear  the  verdict  of  the 
chairman  ; on  the  contrary  they  were  apparently 
only  anxious  to  perform  their  parts  with  credit  to 
themselves,  and  received  the  decision  with  a 
“ nonchalance  ” that  was  contagious.  This  should 
not  be.  The  Annual  Debate  ought  to  be  and  is 
in  other  colleges,  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  keenly  contested  events  of  the  Undergrad- 
uate body,  and  with  us,  too,  it  should  assume 
that  prominence  and  import,  and  should  compel 
that  attention  which  is  its  due  ; for  it  is  in  this 
field,  a field  which  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the 
noble  streams  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  that  the 
stable  mind,  the  subtle  intellect,  the  eloquent 
tongue,  can  alone  have  full  scope  for  a display  of 
those  qualities  which  appeal  to  rational  men. 
We  would,  therefore,  have  this  great  function  of 
the  college  year  raised  to  a higher  level ; we 
would  have  a medal  or  other  prize  awarded  to 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  contest,  and  then  we 
could  be  certain  of  having  the  best  and  most 
earnest  productions  the  students  could  possibly 
put  forth. 

* 

* * 

The  Sisters  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Ephpheta 
School  lor  the  Deaf  at  St.  Joseph’s  Home,  409 


South  May  street,  Chicago,  111.,  have  just  issued  a 
yearly  journal  called  The  Voice  of  the  Deaf.  This 
publication  will  be  the  messenger  of  the  Ephpheta 
Union  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  The  price 
of  the  periodical  will  be  25  cents  per  year,  and 
subscribers  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
One  Thousand  Masses,  which  ma)r  be  applied  to 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  souls  in  Purgatory. 
The  Ephpheta  Union  is  not  a local  institution,  but 
has  for  its  object  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare of  all  the  subscribers  to  The  Voice  of  the  Deaf , 
who  constitute  the  members  of  the  Union  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  objects  in  establish- 
ing the  Ephpheta  Union  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  are  : 1.  To  provide  a comfortable  home  and 
education  for  deaf  and  dumb  boys  and  girls  ; 2. 
To  give  them  Catholic  training ; 3.  To  teach  them 
a useful  trade  or  industry  which  will  secure  their 
maintenance  in  the  future;  4.  To  give  them  a 
solid  education  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  their 
place  in  the  world  as  intelligent  citizens. 

The  first  number  of  The  \roice  of  the  Deaf  con- 
tains a large  amount  of  excellent  reading  matter, 
including  three  articles  especially  contributed  by 
Miss  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  and  also  a poem  by  Miss 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  Most  of  the  reading  mat- 
ter has  special  reference  to  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes,  but  other  matters  are  also  treated.  The 
magazine  contains  ten  handsome  half-tone  illustra- 
tions, also  a handsome  full  page  cut  of  Our  Savior 
restoring  hearing  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  child. 


HAMLET:  A CRITICISM. 


ON  Wednesday  evening,  May  19th,  the  Dra- 
matic Society  presented  Shakespeare’s 
masterpiece  to  an  audience  composed  of 
the  faculty,  the  students  and  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  other  active  well  wishers  of  dear  old 
Fordham.  Here  follows  the  programme  : 
DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Claudius,  King  of  Denmark,  . . George  V.  Grainger,  ’97 

Hamlet,  Son  to  the  late  and  Nephew  to  the  present  King, 

. . . . . . . Joseph  A.  Kelley,  ’97 

Polonius,  Lord  Chamberlain,  . Thomas  P.  Byron,  ’99 

Cornelius,  Queen’s  Representative,  .... 

Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’co 

Horatio,  Friend  to  Hamlet,  . . J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98 

Laertes,  Son  to  Polonius,  . . Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97 

Reynaldo,  Younger  Son  to  Polonius,  John  F.  Gaynor,  Jr.,  ’97 
Rosencrantz,  ) ( John  A.  Dillon,  ’00 

Guildenstern,  - Courtiers,  ■!  . Andres  B.  Crosas,  ’97 

Osric,  ) ( Edwin  C.  Fassett,  ’00 

A Priest,  ....’.  John  J.  Toohey,  ’00 

Marcellus,  ) nffi  j John  T.  Delaney,  ’97 

Bernardo,  1 ’ ( . . Henry  P.  Downes,  ’00 

Francisco,  a Soldier George  A.  Daly,  ’99 

First  Player,  . . . Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan,  ’00 

Second  Player,  . . . James  F.  McDonnell,  ’00 

Third  Player, George  R.  Seep,  ’00 

First  Grave  Digger,  . . . Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’98 

Second  Grave  Digger,  ....  John  D.  Riley,  '00 
Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  Father,  . Maurice  J.  O’Gorman,  ’00 
Lords,  Soldiers  and  other  attendants. 

Scene  : Denmark. 

Without  presuming  to  pose  as  a competent 
judge  of  things  Shakespearean,  I have  yet  to  be 
shaken  in  my  positive  conviction  that  “ Hamlet  ” 
is  really  and  beyond  dispute,  the  masterpiece  of 
that  creator  of  masterpieces,  its  author — its 
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unique,  incomparable  and  undeniable  author, 
Ignatius  Donnelly  and  the  cryptogram  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Consequently,  I was  disposed  to  look  on  this 
venture  of  the  Dramatic  Society  as  more  rash  and 
ambitious  than  wise  or  well-considered  ; yet,  on 
second  thought,  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  Hamlet 
is  the  most  intellectual,  literary,  analytical  and 
psychological  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  it  was  the 
one  best  suited  for  interpretation  by  the  mentally 
well-trained  collegian. 

As  frequently  happens,  my  second  thought  was 
the  better  and  more  correct.  “ Hamlet,”  as  pre- 
sented at  the  College  on  May  19th,  was  a rare  in- 
tellectual treat.  The  interpretation  of  every  line 
and  word  was  beautifully  perfect.  It  was  on  the 
interpretation  alone  that  I had  fixed  my  standard 
of  criticism,  and  with  this  result : While  the  ac- 
tion and  stage  business  was  in  places  up  to  any- 
thing I have  seen  in  amateur  college  theatricals, 
the  interpretation  surpassed  my  standard  to  the 
point  of  delightful  surprise.  I do  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear as  an  indiscriminate  payer  of  fulsome  or 
charitable  compliments,  or  as  one  ignoring  faults 
of  action  or  diction  where  they  existed ; but  I do 
say,  unhesitatingly,  that  as  an  all-around  intellec- 
tual performance,  the  Dramatic  Society’s  present- 
ation of  Hamlet  is  hard  to  beat. 

Mr.  Kelley’s  rendering  of  the  title  role  was 
something  of  which  he  may  be  justly  proud,  and 
upon  which  both  he  and  those  who  trained  him 
are  to  be  congratulated.  His  reading,  particularly 
of  the  monologues  and  solilquies,was  true,  thought- 
ful, and  scholarly.  He  pleased  me  particularly  in 
the  player’s  scene,  the  graveyard  scene,  and  in  the 
scene  with  the  unfortunately  but  necessarily  para- 
phrased Queen’s  Minister. 

I was  not  in  time  for  the  early  appearance  and 
parental  advice  of  Polonius ; but  I liked  what  I 
saw  of  his  old  man  “ passing  well.”  I came  near 
to  getting  anthusiastic  over  Osric  after  his  de- 
livery of  the  message  from  the  king  about  the 
duel ; but  after  his  turning  his  back  on  the  fencers 
and  declaring  as  a “palpable  hit,”  something 
which  he  never  saw,  I was  obliged  to  put  my  good 
intentions  on  the  ice.  Apart  from  that,  Mr.  Fas- 
sett’s  Osric  was  beautitully  done,  and  not  over- 
acted, as  it  often  is. 

Claudius  had  a mean  part,  but  did  his  best  with 
it.  The  Queen’s  representative  tried  hard  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  but  I am  quite  sure  he 
would  have  preferred  her  to  represent  herself,  as 
we  all  would  have  preferred.  Horatio  was  earn- 
est and  sympathetic.  I am  afraid  Laertes  was  a 
little  too  boisterous,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  be 
justly  angry,  got  dangerously  near  what  is  termed 
“ rant.”  Reynaldo  did  his  best  to  make  up  for  the 
absent  Ophelia,  and  his  flexible,  sympathetic  voice, 
did  heroic  and  very  pleasing  service  to  that  end. 

Rosencrantz  was  the  only  one  in  the  cast  who, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  talked  too  fast.  How- 
ever, he  and  Guildenstern  made  good  courtiers. 
The  first  player  did  not  follow  Hamlet’s  advice  as 
well  as  he  might,  but  was  acceptable  for  all  that. 

I hardly  know  what  to  say  about  the  grave- 
diggers. That  scene  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  play 


- — but  it  did  not  please  me.  I did  not  think  that 
the  rare  philosophical  wit  and  depth  of  the  lines 
were  brought  out  there.  Perhaps  I am  wrong  ; 
and  perhaps,  too,  the  unnatural  and  unrealistic 
care  with  which  Mr.  Barry  was  obliged  to  deposit 
the  clay  on  the  “property”  sod  prejudiced  my 
opinion.  The  “ ghost”  had  all  that  is  required  of 
him — a good  voice  ; and  he  used  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  Some  of  the  lines  were  given  a read- 
ing new  to  me,  so  I will  not  attempt  to  pass  on 
them.  The  absence  of  the  “ ghost  ” in  the  third 
act  was  also  a departure  from  the  usual  order  of 
things  ; but,  as  tending  to  show  the  mental  con- 
dition into  which  Hamlet  had  by  this  time  come, 
it  was  very  effective. 

The  Dramatic  Society  are  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  Hamlet.  Taken  as  a whole  it 
was  a scholarly  and  most  praiseworthy  perform- 
ance. Alumnus,  ’84. 

BASEBALL  AT  FORDHAM. 


Fordham  12.  Penn.  State  College  ii. 

THE  game  with  Penn.  State  on  April  22d  was 
on  the  whole  rather  listless.  Little  or  no 
spirit  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  home 
team  until  the  seventh  inning,  when  Fordham 
scored  four  times,  gaining  the  lead  on  their  op- 
ponents. 

The  State  nine  managed  to  even  up  matters  in 
its  half  of  the  inning  : a base  on  balls,  an  error  and 
a couple  of  hits  netted  two  runs  and  tied  the  score. 

Joyce  started  the  eighth  with  a grounder  to 
second  and  was  put  out  at  first.  Kelly  drove  the 
ball  out  for  a single  and  was  sent  to  second  on 
Russell’s  base  on  balls.  Kieran  looked  too  vicious 
and  got  four  bad  ones,  filling  the  bases.  Then 
Capt.  Reilly,  the  hero  of  the  day,  smashed  the 
ball  out  for  three  bases  and  scored  later  on  a wild 
throw.  Tierney  got  his  base  on  errors.  Barry 
struck  out  and  McLaughlin  sent  Tierney  around  to 
third  on  a pretty  two-bagger.  Dolan  was  thrown 
out  at  first.  Score — Fordham  12,  Penn.  State  7. 
State  came  near  tying  the  score  in  their  half. 
Brandt  was  hit  by  a pitched  ball,  advanced  to 
second  on  Curtin’s  single  and  Speisman  got  his 
base  on  an  error.  Hayes’  sacrifice  brought  Brandt 
home  ; Bachtel’s  three-bagger  likewise  brought  in 
Curtin  and  Speisman.  Findlay  struck  out,  Albert 
singled,  scoring  Bachtel.  Halloran  was  thrown  out 
at  first.  Score — Fordham  12,  Penn.  State  11. 

Fordham  failed  to  score  in  the  ninth  and  Kelly 
ended  the  game  by  striking  three  State  men  out 
in  succession. 

The  score : 


FORDHAM . 

PENN. 

STATE. 

R. 

IB. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

IB. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

Russell,  3b_- 

2 

0 

I 

2 

Brandt,  1.  f 

. 2 

I 

O 

O 

O 

Kieran,  ib. 

2 

2 

9 

O 

I 

Curtin,  3b 

. 2 

O 

O 

5 

O 

Reilly,  c.  f. 

I 

2 

0 

O 

O 

Speisman,  c 

- 3 

I 

8 

O 

I 

Tierney,  1.  f. 

___  O 

I 

0 

O 

0 

Hayes,  r.  f 

_ I 

3 

O 

O 

O 

Barry,  2b  ... 

___  2 

I 

I 

2 

0 

Bachtel,  2b 

- 3 

2 

.4 

3 

O 

McLaughlin, 

r.f.  0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Findlay,  s.  s 

. O 

I 

O 

3 

I 

Dolan,  c 

...  O 

I 

15 

I 

O 

Albert,  ib. 

_ O 

3 

12 

0 

I 

Joyce,  s.s 

___  2 

I 

O 

2 

3 

Halloran,  p — 

_ 0 

O 

O 

3 

O 

Kelly,  p 

...  2 

I 

O 

2 

I 

Harding,  c.  f.  _ - 

_ O 

O 

I 

O 

O 

Nesbit,  c.  f. 

_ O 

O 

2 

O 

O 

Totals 

..  12 

13 

27 

8 

7 

Totals  

II 

27 

14 

3 

156 
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Earned  runs — Fordham  4;  Penn.  4.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham8;  Penn.  State  9.  First  base  on  balls — off  Kelly  4; 
off  Halloran  6.  Struck  out — by  Kelly  14;  by  Halloran  7. 
Three  base  hits — Kieran,  Bachtel  and  Reilly.  Two  base 
hits — Reilly  and  McLaughlin.  Stolen  bases — Barry  and 
Russell.  Hit  by  pitcher — by  Halloran  1 ; by  Kelly  1. 

Fordham  10.  Univ.  New  York  17. 

Too  many  bases  on  balls  were  given — rather, 
were  called — to  win  the  game  with  the  Univ.  New 
York  on  its  grounds. 

Fordham  was  as  strong  as  ever  in  her  batting. 
Tierney’s,  Russell’s  and  Kieran’s  long  drives  ran 
the  total  number  of  hits  up  to  twenty. 

Our  team  played  in  somewhat  hard  luck  ; Kelly 
was  hit  by  a batted  ball  early  in  the  game  and  had 
to  retire. 

Capt  Reilly  received  a slight  injury  later  on  and 
was  obliged  to  leave.  The  loss  of  these  two  men 
weakened  the  team  very  perceptibly. 

The  score : 

Fordham,  10202005  0 — 10 
U.  New  York,  30052200  5 — 17 

Hits — Fordham  10;  U.  New  York  10.  Errors — Fordham 
4;  U.  New  York  3.  Batteries — Kelly,  Tierney,  O’Connor 
and  Dolan  ; Ladue  and  Keane. 


Fordham  Reserves  39.  Fort  Schuyler  ii. 

On  April  29th  the  Fordham  Reserves  crossed 
bats  with  Uncle  Sam’s  boys  of  Fort  Schuyler  at 
the  latter’s  grounds,  and  defeated  them  badly. 

The  score  tells  the  story  of  the  game  : 

Fordham  Reserves,  2 1 2 13  9 o 12—39 

Fort  Schuyler,  042  130  1 — 11 

Hits — Fordham  18;  Fort  Schuyler  1 5.  Errors — Fordham 
4;  Fort  Schuyler  10.  Batteries — Downes  and  O’Gorman  ; 
Watkins  and  Bowers. 

Fordham,  15.  Lehigh,  7. 

May  1st  will  live  long  in  the  minds  of  Ford- 
hamites  as  a day  on  which  a great  victory  was 
achieved. 

It  was  on  this  day  that  our  team  met  Lehigh,  the 
conqueror  of  Georgetown  and  other  well  known 
Southern  colleges  on  the  Polo  Grounds,  and  ad- 
ministered a defeat  to  it. 

And  how  like  heroes  did  the  Fordhams  return 
after  that  memorable  game,  escorted  by  the  fifty 
who  had  charged  down  the  front  lawn  to  meet 
the  home  coming  victors.  They  made  a grand 
entry  into  the  college  grounds,  there  to  be 
cheered  with  a right  good  will  by  one  and  all, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest. 

And  how  proudly  did  these  Fordham  warriors 
carry  themselves! 

Why  shouldn’t  they  ? Who  had  better  right  ? 
What  smiles  of  satisfaction  wreathed  Capt.  Reilly’s 
countenance ; and  justly  so. 

How  happy  the  team  felt ! How  happy  we  all 
felt!  Who  wouldn’t  feel  happy? 

But  to  the  game. 


The  weather  was  not  of  the  first  rate  order ; a 
chilly  wind  prevailed,  and  off  and  on  a few  drops 
of  rain  would  fall,  but  these  did  not  dampen  the 
ardor  of  the  base-ballists.  So  the  game  was 
called  in  good  time. 

Although  Fordham  had  three  men  on  bases  in 
each  of  the  first  three  innings,  she  failed  to  score, 
whereas  Lehigh  on  the  other  hand  did  all  her 
work  during  those  innings. 

Lehigh  started  her  half  of  the  second  in  a way 
sufficient  to  make  the  Fordhams  feel  glum.  j. 
Grace  singled  and  got  second  on  Reed’s  hit ; 
Fugitt’s  line  drive  brought  Grace  home  and  ad- 
vanced Reed  to  third.  Fugitt  secured  second  on 
an  error  which  gave  Reed  a chance  to  score.  In 
trying  to  steal  third  Fugitt  was  thrown  out.  The 
next  two  men  went  out  in  order. 

Fordham  failed  to  score. 

Lehigh  did  some  heavy  batting  in  the  third. 

W.  Gannon  started  off  with  a two  bagger, 
Pomeroy  and  Carman  following  suit.  E.  Grace 
singled  and  J.  Grace  was  hit  by  the  pitcher.  Reed 
struck  out;  Fugitt  Hied  out  and  Lukensgot  a hit. 
The  inning  ended  by  T.  Gannon  striking  out.  In 
this  inning  Lehigh  added  five  to  the  two  runs  al- 
ready secured. 

Fordham  bunched  three  hits  in  the  fourth  and 
scored  twice.  O’Connor  was  put  in  the  box  this 
inning  and  matters  changed.  Lehigh  could  do 
nothing  with  the  new  pitcher  and  went  out  in 
almost  one,  two,  three,  order. 

Fordham’s  picnic  began  in  the  fifth. 

O’Connor  got  his  base  on  balls  and  reached 
second  on  O’Gorman’s  drive.  McElroy  struck 
out  and  Hayes’  single  filled  the  bases.  Kieran’s 
base  on  balls  forced  a run  and  two  more  runs 
were  scored  on  Reilly’s  two  bagger.  Then  he  of 
the  great  eye,  Tierney,  sent  the  ball  into  deep  left 
for  two  bags,  scoring  Kieran  and  Reilly.  The 
next  two  men  were  put  out. 

Lehigh  got  but  one  hit  and  was  unable  to  score. 

The  picnic  continued  in  the  sixth. 

O’Connor,  the  first  man,  Hied  out.  O’Gorman 
singled.  McElroy  got  his  base  on  errors  as  did 
Hayes,  filling  the  bases.  Kieran  reached  first  on 
an  error,  O’Gorman  scoring.  The  next  three 
men  singled  and  as  many  runs  came  in.  Mc- 
Laughlin flied  out.  O’Connor  came  to  the  bat 
the  second  time,  and  whacked  out  a single,  send- 
ing two  men  in,  O’Gorman  flied  out,  McElroy 
singled  and  Hayes  was  out. 

From  this  stage  of  the  game  up  to  the  end, 
neither  team  scored,  both  going  out  in  succession. 

O’Connor  certainly  did  pitch  a fine  game.  In  six 
innings  but  five  scattered  hits  were  made  off  his 
delivery  and  after  he  entered  the  box  no  Lehigh 
man  reached  third.  His  batting  was  also  tip-top. 
Reilly  played  in  his  old  time  form  and  quite  con- 
vinced us  that  he  has  not  lost  his  cunning.  Space 
does  not  permit  us  to  comment  on  the  other  play- 
ers, otherwise  we  would  have  a good  word  for 
all ; we  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  compli- 
menting Hayes  on  his  good  work,  especially  for 
his  throwing.  The  number  of  put  outs  by  the 
outfielders  of  Lehigh  ought  to  convince  our  read- 
ers that  Fordham  pounded  the  ball. 
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The  score : 


FGRDHAM. 

R IB 

PO 

A 

E 

LEHIGH. 

R 

IB 

PO 

A 

E 

Hayes,  c 2 

I 

9 

4 

O 

Pomeroy,  s.  s..  1 

I 

2 

6 

4 

Kieran,  1st  b ..  3 
Reilly,  3b 2 

2 

IO 

O 

0 

Carman,  c 1 

4 

3 

O 

O 

2 

4 

3 

0 

E.  Grace,  1.  f ..  2 

I 

4 

O 

O 

Tierney,  p.&  c.f  2 

3 

O 

3 

I 

J.  Grace,  2d  b . 2 

I 

2 

2 

O 

Barry,  2d  b 1 

2 

4 

I 

0 

Reed,  c.  f 1 

I 

6 

O 

O 

McLaughlin,  r.f  0 

0 

O 

O 

O 

Fugitt,  r.  f 0 

3 

O 

O 

2 

Dolan,  c.  f 0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

Lukens,  1st  b_.  0 
T.  Gannon,  3b-  0 

I 

9 

O 

O 

O’Connor,  p 2 

2 

O 

I 

O 

O 

I 

I 

2 

O’Gorman,  1.  f.  2 

2 

O 

0 

0 

W.  Gannon,  p_.  1 

I 

O 

O 

O 

McElroy,  s.  s_.  1 

I 

O 

2 

2 

8 

Totals..  7 

13 

27 

9 

Totals 15 

15 

27 

14 

3 

Earned  runs — Fordham  5 ; Lehigh  3.  First  base  by  errors — 
Fodrham  4;  Lehigh  2.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  13;  Lehigh 
9.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Gannon  7 ; off  O’Connor  3.  Struck 
out — By  Tierney  3 ; by  O’Connor  6 ; by  Gannon  2.  Two  base 
hits—  Reilly,  Tierney,  Pomeroy,  Carman  and  W.  Gannon. 
Stolen  bases — Keiran,  Reilly,  Barry  (2),  O’Gorman,  J.  Grace, 
Carman  and  Fugitt.  Sacrifice  hits — Reilly  and  McLaughlin. 
Time — 2:15.  Umpire — Fitzpatrick. 


Fordham  Reserves,  15.  St.  Peter’s  College,  5. 

A team  representing  St.  Peter’s  College  of  New 
Jersey  was  defeated  by  the  Fordham  Reserves 
on  May  6th  at  the  home  grounds.  The  game 
promised  to  be  close  at  the  outstart,  but  the  Re- 
serves batted  too  hard  later  on  and  won  hands 
down.  The  score : 

Fordham,  i 2202202  4 — 15 
St.  Peter’s,  o 1 o 3 o 1 o o o—  5 

Hits — Fordham  16  ; St.  Peter’s  9.  Errors — Fordham  6 ; St. 
Peter’s  6.  Batteries — Downes  and  O'Gorman,  Pollard,  Griffin 
and  Hayes. 


Fordham,  26.  Volunteer  A.  C.,  2. 

The  Fordhams  pounded  the  Volunteer  pitcher 
all  over  the  lot,  while  Kelly  was  nigh  invincible. 
Tierney’s  batting  was  terrific— a home  run,  two 
three  baggers,  a two  bagger  and  a single.  The 
score : 

Fordham,  34331308  1 — 26 

Volunteer,  00000002  o — 2 

Hits— Fordham  16;  Volunteer  A.  C.  4.  Errors — Fordham 
2;  Volunteer  A.  C.  14.  Batteries — Hayes,  Kelly  and  O’Gor- 
man, Messner,  Van  Zandt  and  Farmer. 


Fordham  8.  Lafayette  4. 

The  best  game  played  by  Fordham  this  year 
and  in  fact  in  many  years,  took  place  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  May  20,  when  the  Fordhams  defeated  their 
old  time  friends,  the  Lafayettes,  by  a good  margin. 

The  score  was  close  up  to  the  “ lucky  seventh,” 
when  Kelly  started  off  with  a single  ; Hayes  flied 
out ; Ivieran  got  his  base  on  errors,  advancing 
Kelly.  Reilly’s  pretty  drive  brought  Kelly 
home  and  Tierney’s  hot  liner  did  a good  turn  for 
Kieran.  Russell  flied  out  to  the  second  base  man, 
who,  in  endeavoring  to  make  a double  threw  wild 
to  first,  Reilly  scoring  and  Tierney  securing 
second.  Tierney  scored  on  Barry’s  base  on  errors. 
McLauglin  flied  out. 

The  Fordhams’  batting  in  this  game  clearly 


proves  that  they  have  one  of  the  heaviest  hitting 
college  teams  in  the  country.  Nevins’  rank  among 
college  pitchers  is  first-class,  and  the  way  our 
team  touched  his  delivery  up  shows  of  what  ma- 
terial it  is  made.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  boys  ! 

The  best  fielding  game  was  put  up  by  Barry  ; 
he  put  two  of  the  three  men  out  in  the  ninth  and 
assisted  with  the  third. 

Kieran  bore  the  batting  honors  off  and  did 
splendid  work  on  the  coaching  lines. 

The  following  extract  from  a New  York  paper 
speaks  of  Kelly’s  pitching  : 

“ An  unusually  interesting  exhibition  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Lafayette  and  Fordham  teams  to- 
day. Lafayette  has  made  a surprising  showing 
this  year,  defeating  Yale,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Manhattan  and  other  strong  teams,  and 
suffering  a very  honorable  defeat  from  Princeton. 
On  this  account  it  was  somewhat  of  a surprise  to 
see  them  succumb  to  the  Fordham  team,  though 
the  latter  has  a very  strong  reputation  for  heavy 
batting.  Kelly  of  the  Fordham  team  pitched  a 
strong  game,  giving  the  home  team  only  six  hits.” 

Score : 


Lafayette. 

R.  IB. 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

Fordham. 

R.  IB. 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

Reese,  1.  f._  .. 

- - I 

I 

0 

O 

O 

Hayes,  c 2 

2 

5 

3 

I 

Walbridge,  s.  s. 

-.1 

0 

0 

3 

I 

Kieran,  lb  1 

3 

IO 

I 

O 

Barclay,  c 

- I 

I 

5 

I 

O 

Reilly,  3d  b 2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

Bray,  c.  f 

_ -I 

2 

2 

O 

O 

Tierney,  1.  f 1 

2 

I 

0 

O 

Saxton,  r.  f 

__o 

O 

4 

O 

O 

Russell,  s.  s 0 

I 

I 

2 

O 

Lauer,  ib 

__o 

O 

IO 

O 

I 

Barry,  2d  b 0 

I 

4 

3 

O 

Nevins, p 

-_o 

O 

O 

O 

O 

McLaughlin,  r.  f.o 

I 

3 

O 

O 

March,  2b 

_ _o 

I 

2 

4 

I 

Dunlevy,  c.  f 0 

O 

2 

O 

O 

Hubley,  3b 

__0 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Kelly,  p 2 

2 

O 

I 

O 

Totals 

- 4 

6 

24 

8 

3 

Totals 8 

14 

27 

II 

2 

Fordham 

I 

0 

00014 

2 

X- 

-8 

Lafayette  .. 

I 

O 

O O I O O 

2 

0—4 

Earned  runs — Fordham,  5;  Lafayette,  1,  Home  run — Bray.  Two 
base  hits — Kieran,  Hayes.  Sacrifice  hits — Kelly,  Walbridge. 
Bases  on  balls — Kelly,  6;  Nevins  1.  Hit  by  pitcher — Kelly,  1. 
Struck  out— By  Kelly,  4;  by  Nevins,  5.  Left  on  bases — Ford- 
ham, 8;  Lafayett,  5.  Stolen  bases — Lafayette,  9.  Time  of  game 
— One  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  Umpire — Dietrich. 

Fordham  Reserves  2.  Suburban  A.  C.  5. 

The  Reserves  lost  this  game  through  incapa- 
bility of  batting  at  critical  stages  of  the  game, 
together  with  some  reckless  throwing.  O’Gor- 
man pitched  well  for  the  home  team,  especially 
when  there  were  men  on  bases.  The  score  : 

Fordham  Reserves i o o o o o i o o — 2 

Suburban  A.  C 1 o 1 o 2 o o 1 x — 5 

Hits — Fordham,  7;  Suburban  A.  C.  6.  Errors — Fordham,  s; 
Suburban  2.  Batteries — O’Gorman  and  Dolan,  Stewart  and  O’Neil. 

Our  little  criticism  of  last  month  was  taken  in 
such  good  part  that  we  once  again  will  take  up 
the  role  of  the  critic.  One  point  on  which  the 
Fordhams  do  not  seem  to  be  so  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  their  other  abilities  is  base-running. 
True,  you  may  hold  up  the  number  of  stolen  bases 
in  the  Lehigh  game,  but  we  have  it  on  good 

authority  that  better  base  running  would  have 

netted  runs  in  the  first  three  innings  and  more 
runs  during  the  rest  of  the  game. 

In  the  Lafayette  game  we  have  no  stolen  bases, 
while  our  opponents  are  credited  with  nine,  which 
shows  our  inferiority  on  that  score. 
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We  wish  to  compliment  McLaughlin  on  his 
good  playing.  Ever  since  the  season  opened,  he 
has  been  working  in  a way  which  has  been  remark- 
able not  for  sensational  plays  but  noteworthy  for 
its  steadiness. 

George  V.  Grainger,  ’97. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


PROBABLY  the  most  interesting  and  ener- 
getic contest  of  the  month  was  the  tennis 
tournament, open  to  the  members  of  the  Ford- 
ham  Tennis  Association.  Various  motives  were 
entertained  in  holding  this  tournament.  Foremost 
among  these,  besides  the  wish  to  afford  pleasure 
to  the  contestants  as  well  as  the  spectators,  were 
the  desire  to  encourage  a liking  for  this  whole- 
some sport,  and  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
individual  players  in  order  to  select  a team  who 
will  cross  rackets  with  the  members  of  the  Bed- 
ford Park  Association.  Having  these  incentives 
at  heart,  the  members  evinced  a spirit  of  endur- 
ance and  skill  at  which  we  can  justly  marvel.  The 
various  sets  resulted  as  follows: 

IN  THE  DOUBLES. 

A.  B.  Crosas  and  G.  Hicks  beat  L.  J.  O’Donovan 
and  S.  J.  McPartland,  3-6;  7-5  ; 6-3. 

Chas.  Downes  and  J.  McVoy  beat  Chas.  Wade 
and  J.  V.  Dunlevy,  6-3  ; 6-1. 

Wm.  Joyce  and  Thos.  Evans  beat  A.  B.  Crosas 
and  G.  Hicks,  6-4  ; 6-3. 

Wm.  Joyce  and  Thos.  Evans  beat  Chas.  Downes 
and  J.  McVoy,  6-4;  6-0. 

IN  THE  SINGLES. 

Wm.  Joyce  beat  J.  V.  Dunlevy,  6-0;  3-6;  6-3. 
Thos.  Evans  beat  J.  Beaumont,  6-1  ; 6-2. 

Chas.  Downes  beat  A.  B.  Crosas,  6-0  ; 6-0. 
Then  followed  the  semi-finals  in  which  J.  Mc- 
Voy beat  Wm.  Joyce,  8-6;  6-0. 

Chas.  Downes  beat  Thos.  Evans  6-0;  6-4. 

The  final  between  J.  McVoy  and  Chas.  Downes 
was  not  completed. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  proffer  our  greatest  praise 
and  encouragement  to  the  officers  and  executive 
committee  of  this  Associaion. 

“ If  you  have  tears  prepare  to  shed  them  now.” 
Yes,  we  are  now  approaching  those  awful  ex- 
aminations which  seem  to  mar  our  collegiate  life, 
yet  which — contradictory  as  it  may  seem — -are  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  joy  when  completed.  It  is 
now  the  paper-novel  receives  its  merited  curse. 
It  is  now  the  many  distractions  which  stole 
through  the  grating  that  surrounds  our  literary 
pursuits  receive  their  deserved  condemnation. 
Those  dejected  souls  who  were  the  declared 
disciples  of  these  fawning  enemies  now  stroll 
about  with  heads  bowed  down,  lamenting  their 
idly  spent  hours.  Oh  ! what  a sigh  escapes  their 
lips  when  Cicero’s  lengthy  oration  is  gazed  upon ! 
The  negligent  collegian,  beholding  these  many 
strange  lines,  which  sting  and  rebuke  him  more 
painfully  than  the  most  vigorously  applied  goad, 


sighs  with  bitterness  and  remorse  and  begins  like 
Prince  Hal  to  think  of  redeeming  time  when  men 
least  think  he  will.  Let  us,  however,  offer  him 
the  very  bright  consolation  that  every  cloud  has 
its  silver  lining. 

It  is  pleasing  to  hear,  among  the  many  ground- 
less censures  which  in  the  recent  past  have  been 
urged  against  the  efforts  of  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion, the  eloquent  and  reliable  opinion  of  one  who 
has  presided  over  youths  these  many  years  past, 
and  who  has  viewed  the  various  plays  given  by  the 
Dramatic  Association  and  admired  and  encouraged 
their  ambition  and  endeavors.  Thrice  has  he  seen 
Shakespeare’s  immortal  Hamlet  played  by  the 
youths  of  our  colleges,  and  how  proud  our  youth- 
ful actors  ought  to  be  when  from  the  lips  of  that 
revered  critic  they  learn  that  the  recent  produc- 
tion of  this  play  by  the  Dramatic  Association  of 
’97  was  the  finest  in  every  respect  of  all  the 
presentations  he  has  ever  witnessed. 

When  Hamlet  went  over  to  Guildenstern  and 
asked  him  to  play  upon  the  little  pipe  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  he  very  forcibly  brought  back  to 
me  a few  remarks  I once  had  the  misfortune  to 
hear.  Probably  the  most  slandered  organization 
in  the  college,  and  yet  the  most  gratuitous  and 
most  irksome  on  its  members,  is  the  orchestra. 
This  body,  consisting  of  those  who  offer  their 
services  and  their  recreation  for  no  compensation 
whatever,  is  the  subject  of  some  folks’  ironical 
discourse  and  contumelious  language,  A very 
notable  fact  is  that  these  offenders  are  ignorant  of 
the  difference  between  a bass-drum  and  a piano, 
or  between  a violin  and  a trombone.  Let  us  with 
Demosthenes  not  slander  the  efforts  of  the  present 
on  account  of  the  prodigious  results  of  those  who 
have  gone  by,  but  rather  praise  their  good  inten- 
tion and  earnestness.  ‘ ‘ Fac  et  die." 

The  battalion,  at  the  inspection  drill,  which  oc- 
curred on  Saturday,  May  8th,  under  the  inspection 
of  Col.  Hughes,  quite  surprised  the  onlookers  by 
its  stately  bearing  and  martial  appearance.  We 
offer  our  congratulations  to  Company  C,  the  win- 
ners of  the  colors  this  year,  and  also  to  its  able 
captain,  James  J Donovan,  ’9 7. 

A visitor  to  the  College  could  not  help  but  notice 
the  class-caps  worn  by  the  Juniors.  The  caps, 
outside  of  their  extrinsic  beauty,  typify  a union 
worthy  of  commendation.  The  innovation  itself 
is  chic  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

We  admire  and  think  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment those  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  six 
Sundays  in  honor  of  St.  Aloysius,  a devotion 
wholesome  to  the  lagging  spirit  and  a help  as  well 
as  a comfort  in  our  present  repetition  and  ap- 
proaching examinations. 

The  Fordham  Reserves  in  their  game  with  the 
Suburbans  showed  a determination  and  spirit  for 
baseball  that  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Although 
beaten,  but  only  by  a score  of  5 — 2,  it  was  a recog- 
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nized  victory,  inasmuch  as  the  Suburbans  were  a 
much  stronger  and  more  experienced  team.  Favor- 
able criticisms  are  heard  on  all  sides,  all  com- 
mending the  excellent  showing  of  the  team  and 
the  endeavors  of  the  management. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a letter  from  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  periodicals  in  the  country  to 
the  Rev.  President  of  our  College  : 

“ Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  continued  im- 
provement shown  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 
That  was  a good  letter  from  ‘ A Graduate  ’ in  the 
April  number  about  the  ball  team.  The  very  best 
thing  in  these  athletics — the  discipline — is  what  the 
teams  in  all  our  Catholic  colleges  seem  to  have 

yet  to  learn.  Certainly  N made  a wretched 

display  of  a want  of  obedience  last  summer  at 

M and  R on  several  occasions  in  its 

games  with  S — — — - has  shown  a want  of  disci- 
pline. I hope  St.  John’s  will  not  imitate  them  in 
this,  but  heed  the  words  of  ‘ A Graduate 

The  students  of  St.  John’s  Hall  will  produce 
their  play,  “King  Robert  of  Sicily,”  on  Wednes- 
day, June  9th,  at  7.30  p.m.  Tickets,  50  cents. 
The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  gymnasium 
and  ball  field  of  St.  John’s  Hall. 

The  following  constitute  the  Tyros  of  St.  John’s 
Hall : Edw.  Sullivan,  catcher  and  captain ; H. 
Heide,  pitcher  ; J.  O’Brien,  first  base ; T.  Anglim, 
second  base ; E.  Healy,  third  base ; T.  Kelly, 
short  stop  ; J.  Mullady,  left  field  ; J.  Rabel,  center 
field  ; A.  Ewald,  right  field. 

They  have  had  a very  successful  season,  win- 
ning every  game  played  since  April  1st. 

The  Minims  defeated  the  Minnows  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier’s  College  on  April  29th.  Score,  10 — 4. 

The  public  contest  for  the  elocution  medal  will 
take  place  on  June  4th.  The  preliminary  trial 
was  held  some  days  ago,  and  a large  number  made 
an  attempt  to  win  a place  in  the  final  exhibition. 
From  this  number  the  following  were  selected : 
Jas.  A.  Kelley,  ’97 ; Jas.  J.  Donovan,  ’97  ; Jos.  F. 
Shea,  ’97 ; Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’9 7 ; John  F. 
Gaynor,  Jr.,  ’9 7 ; J.  Francis  Quinlan,  ’97  ; Geo. 
Daly,  ’99  ; Miguel  Zuricalday,  ’99. 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan.,  ’98 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Officers  of 
the  St.  John’s  College  Alumni  Association 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Butler  on 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1897,  at  3:30  p.  m.  Present,  Dr. 
Butler,  President;  Rt.  Rev.  Jos.  F.  Mooney,  R.  S. 
Treacy,  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin, 
Jr.,  and  T.  J.  M.  Murray,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  called  for  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  J.  O’Connell,  ’82, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  other  business. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Fr.  Mullan, 
Vice-President  of  the  College,  stating  that  a com- 


mittee representing  the  Athletic  Advisory  Board 
of  Manhattan  College  Alumni  had  visited  the  col- 
lege and  requested  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee by  this  Association  to  confer  with  the 
former  for  the  purpose  of  arranginga  series  of  ball 
games  between  the  two  colleges.  The  question 
was  discussed  and  being  unanimously  approved, 
the  President  was  empowered  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  three  for  said  purpose.  Messrs.  John 
Aspell,  ’82,  Geo.  Leitner,  ’85  and  W.  A.  Fergu- 
son, ’94  were  thereupon  named.  It  was  further 
decided  that  the  President  appoint  a permanent 
advisory  committee  of  five  on  athletic  affairs. 

Mr.  Treacy  suggested  that  a memorial  mass  be 
held  each  year  in  the  College  Chapel,  for  the 
souls  of  deceased  members  of  the  association,  the 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 
The  suggestion  was  approved.  Secretary  read  a 
letter  from  Fr.  Mullan  favoring  Dr.  Butler’s  sug- 
gestion of  the  appointment  of  a reception  com- 
mittee to  act  for  the  Alumni  on  Commencement 
Day.  By  resolution  of  the  Board,  the  President 
was  directed  to  appoint  such  a committee,  to  con- 
sist as  far  as  possible  of  one  representative  from 
each  class.  The  Secretary  read  the  following  res- 
olutions, which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Officers 
of  the  St.  John’s  College  Alumni  Association  held 
on  Tuesday,  May  4,  1897,  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  J. 
O’Connell,  of  the  class  of  ’82,  having  been  an- 
nounced, it  was 

Resolved , That  we  have  heard  with  profound 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  our  brother,  Dr.  John  J. 
O’Connell ; that  while  submissive  to  the  decree 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  deplore  the  untimely 
taking-off  of  our  associate  and  friend,  when  the 
promise  of  a long  career  of  usefulness  in  the  pro- 
fession which  he  had  chosen  was  before  him. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  afflicted  family,  and  that  we  join 
our  prayers  with  theirs  for  the  eternal  welfare  of 
our  departed  brother. 

Resolved , That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  Association,  and  be  printed  in 
the  Fordham  Monthly,  and  that  a copy  be  sent 
to  the  family  of  our  deceased  brother. 

James  N.  Butler, 

President. 

T.  J.  M.  Murray, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne,  of  the  class  of  ’69,  de- 
livered a lecture  on  Tuesday,  May  18th,  in  the 
Cathedral  school  hall,  111  East  Fiftieth  street,  on 
the  Poor  of  New  York  City.  This  was  the  third 
of  the  course  of  free  lectures  for  the  people,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cathedral  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society. 

Rev.  Father  Joseph  J.  Zimmer,  of  the  class  of 
’67,  celebrated  his  silver  jubilee  on  Monda}^  and 
Tuesday,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of  this 
month,  in  Raritan,  where  he  is  at  present  laboring. 
The  following  short  account  of  the  life  of  this 
zealous  worker  is  taken  from  the  Unionist  Gazette , 
of  New  Jersey : 
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“ Rev.  Father  Zimmer  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in 
1846.  He  entered  a preparatory  school  for  col- 
lege at  twelve  years  of  age.  Subsequently  he 
spent  two  years  at  St. Vincent’s  College  at  Latrobe, 
Pa.  He  took  a classical  course  in  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  an  institution  conducted 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  spent  six  years  in  study 
there.  He  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  South  Orange,  under  the  charge  of  Archbishop 
Corrigan.  After  four  years’  study  he  was  ordained 
by  Archbishop  Bailey. 

“ Father  Zimmer’s  first  charge  was  at  New 
Brunswick.  He  was  transferred  from  there  to 
Hoboken,  and  thence  to  Paterson,  where  he  was 
Chaplain  of  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital. 

“ In  1876,  Father  Zimmer  came  to  Raritan.  He 
was  at  that  time  the  only  priest  there.  But  the 
church  has  grown  rapidly  under  his  ministrations, 
and  now  there  are  five  priests  where  at  that  time 
there  was  but  one.” 

We  have  just  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Rev.  Francis  J.  Jones,  of  the  class  of  ’76.  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace. 


EXCHANGES. 


Literary  Digest. — The  Digest  is  ever  replete  with 
good  things;  nothing  but  the  live  topics  of  politics, 
science,  art,  literature,  and  religion  adorn  its 
pages,  and  these  are  treated  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner. In  the  issue  for  this  month  the  political  mat- 
ters of  our  own  country  occupy,  as  is  but  proper, 
no  inconsiderable  space,  so  also  for  the  “ Inter- 
national Monetary  Question,”  the  “ Anglo-Amer- 
ican Arbitration  Treaty,”  “ Crete,”  “ Cuba,”  and 
“The  Transvaal.”  Reviews  and  notices  of  interest 
were  Nansen’s  “ Farthest  North,”  “ D’Annunzio,” 
“ Zola  and  His  School,”  “ Interesting  Points 
about  Bryant,”  and  a host  of  other  extremely  in- 
teresting as  well  as  instructive  matter. 

Short  Stories. — This  months’  issue  is  by  no 
means  brilliant.  The  best  story,  perhaps,  is  “ A 
Romance  of  Abano,”  followed  closely  by 
“ Quastana,  the  Brigand,”  and  “A  Special 
Award.”  “An  Incidental  Romance”  excited  in- 
terest wholly  because  of  its  improbability,  while 
“ When  Love  Passed  By”  was  redolent  of  that 
sensational  writer,  Laura  Jean  Libbey.  To  char- 
acterize “ A Cock  Fight  in  Havana”  as  a famous 
story,  is  in  our  opinion  an  abuse  of  the  word. 

Werner s Magazine.  — Undoubtedly  the  best 
periodical  of  its  kind  printed,  and  it  certainly 
must  be  productive  of  a great  deal  of  good. 
“ The  Study  of  Art  as  Related  to  Mental  and 
Social  Development,”  is  a very  learned  article ; 
“ How  Roscoe  Conkling  Became  an  Orator,” 
gives  one  an  insight  into  this  well  known  man’s 
life  and  also  his  opinions  on  the  conditions  for 
success  in  oratory ; “ How  to  Construct  a 
Speech,”  is  one  of  the  best  condensations  of 
rhetorical  rules  we  have  happened  upon. 

Holy  Cross  Purple. — The  Purple  is  one  of  the  most 


imposing  visitors  to  our  “ den,”  published  in  true 
magazine  form,  and  containing  fine  articles.  The 
essay  “ Stevenson  Again,”  and  “ English  Schools 
after  the  Reformation,’’  were  exceedingly  literary 
and  pregnant  with  much  thought.  The  obituary 
notice  of  Mr.  Ambrose  O’Connell,  S.  J.,  was  the 
cause  of  sadness  to  the  “ patriarchs”  who  cherish 
the  fondest  recollection  of  him  during  his  sojourn 
at  Fordham,  both  as  prefect  and  professor.  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace. 

Salve  Regina. — Among  the  readable  articles  in 
the  April  number  we  are  pleased  to  notice  an  ex- 
cellent historical  paper,  on  the  ever-interesting 
subject  of  Ireland,  entitled  “ Glendalough,  Kath- 
leen and  Kevin.”  The  article  entitled  “ The 
Study  of  Versification”  was  somewhat  dry  and 
time-worn. 

University  Monthly. — At  times  the  Monthly  con- 
tains articles  fairly  well-written,  but  we  have 
noticed  literary  efforts  that  struck  us  as  very 
crude  indeed.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  articles 
“ Glooscap”  and  “ Kulloo  and  Glooscap,”  in  the 
March  number  are  the  worst  “ rot’’  we  ever  had 
the  misfortune  to  peruse.  They  appear  to  be 
Indian  legends,  but  why  not  put  them  in  tan- 
gible form  and  not  publish  sentences  such  as  the 
following  ; “ His  mother  told  him  to  go  into  the 

woods  and  listen  ; when  he  heard  something  like 
slow  beating,  that  was  not  him,  but  when  he  heard 
quick,  that  was  him  ?” 

Villanova  Monthly. — We  were  very  much 
gratified  to  read  the  favorable  criticism  of  the 
lecture,  “The  American  Catholic  Soldier,”  which 
was  delivered  at  Villanova,  by  our  distinguished 
alumnus,  General  O’Beirne,  ’56,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  the  gentleman  will  afford  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  it  as  well. 

The  Dial. — Our  ever  welcome  friend,  The  Dial , 
comes  to  us  with  its  powerful  reviews  and  cus- 
tomary literary  bouquet  of  verse.  Of  the  two  we 
prefer  the  verse. 

Again  do  we  extend  to  newcomers  to  our  sanc- 
tum a hearty  welcome. 

The  Tamarack  of  Detroit  College  is  a cheerful 
little  paper  of  which,  considering  its  origin,  we 
may  expect  great  things.  Quien  sake  ? 

The  Normal  Exponent  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  is  also 
a paper  of  promise,  delving  immediately  as  it 
does  into  philosophical  matters. 

The  Child. — Were  we  called  upon  to  give  our 
opinion  as  to  the  most  suitable  magazine  for 
Catholic  children,  we  would  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend The  Child , for  it  is  our  opinion  that  a more 
interesting  or  brighter  juvenile  periodical  is  not 
published. 

The  Sentinel. — The  little  Sentinel  comes  to  us 
with  a most  objectionable  article,  both  as  regards 
matter  and  style,  on  “ Cuba  Libre.”  We  deplore 
the  want  of  space  to  answer  it,  but  anyone  with 
common  sense  can  see  through  the  thin  fabric  of 
words  which  imperfectly  conceals  empty  asser- 
tion and  glaring  misrepresentations.  The  Record 
also  contains  a “ lamentation  ” on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  we  admonish  them  to  stick  to  their  music, 
painting,  and  fancy  work,  for  they  are  more  con- 
versant with  these  than  with  political  matters. 
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Notre  Dante  Scholastic. — The  Scholastic  for  this 
month  is,  to  say  the  least,  fine.  Verse,  essays, 
editorials,  but  especially  the  stories  are  of  the 
best.  Its  Easter  raiment  was  indeed  tasty,  and 
calls  for  much  praise  for  the  designer.  We  have 
looked  in  vain  for  some  time  past  for  verse  from 
the  author  of  “ The  Lakes  of  Notre  Dame.”  Has 
he  ceased  to  apply  himself?  If  so,  we  regret  it 
very  much. 

Leajiets  from  Loretto. — Among  our  quarterly 
visitors  Leajiets  from  Loretto  deserves  especial 
mention.  It  contains  many  articles  of  no  little 
literary  merit,  and  is  well  conducted  throughout. 
Of  course,  we  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  charm- 
ing picture  of  the  Music  Club,  and  doubt  not  the 
ability  of  the  members  when  in  the  role  of  languish- 
ing Juliets,  to  discourse  an  appropriate  answer  to 
the  serenades  of  undaunted  Romeos. 

Niagara  Rainbow. — We  regret  very  much  that 
the  Rainbow  is  not  a more  frequent  visitor,  but 
we  must  say  it  is  well  worth  waiting  for.  The 
articles  are  excellent,  and  the  variety  of  subjects 
very  pleasing.  For  solid  worth  it  is  in  the  first 
rank  of  our  visitors.  But  where  is  your  exchange 
column  ? 

Our  other  visitors  were  : The  Lafayette,  George- 
town Journal,  The  Stylus,  The  Polytechnic,  Abbey 
Student,  The  Stonyhurst  Magazine,  The  Agnetian 
Monthly , The  Owl,  St.  Xavier's  Monthly,  The  Moun- 
taineer, The  College  Student,  The  Holy  Ghost  College 
Bulletin,  The  St.  Vincent' s Journal,  The  De  La  Salle, 
The  Academic,  The  Via/orian,  The  Victorian,  S.  V.  C. 
Student , The  Cadet,  Records  of  the  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  Catholic  Book  Notes,  The  Annals  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Our  Young  People, 
The  Xavier. 

A.  B.  Crosas,  ’97. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


k k r I "HE  Taming  of  Polly.’’  By  Ella  Lo- 
raine  Dorsey.  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Price 
85  cents. 

Juvenile  stories  are  as  a rule  difficult  for  ordin- 
ary people  to  plod  through,  but  “ The  Taming 
of  Polly  ” is  a striking  exception.  The  whole 
story  is  so  simply  but  charmingly  told  through- 
out that  once  begun  it  is  difficult  to  lay  it  aside 
until  finished  and  even  then  one  wishes  to  have 
more  of  the  life  of  “ Polly  ” and  her  ultimate  end. 

Polly  is  not  a character  existing  only  in  books, 
or  even  in  particular  localities,  but  one  which  is 
found  broadcast  throughout  the  country.  There  is 
one  thing  especially  to  be  remarked  about  this 
book,  and  it  is  that,  though  the  writer  does  not 
openly  preach,  the  religious  side  of  life  is  brought 
into  prominence  in  such  a manner  that  it  cannot  be 
mistaken  or  objected  to.  “ The  Taming  of  Polly  ” 
is  undoubtedly  a great  story  and  will  find  many 
admirers  both  among  the  young  and  old. 


“ Laughter  and  Tears.”  By  Marion  }.  Bru- 
nowe.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis.  Price  50  cents. 
We  have  just  perused  the  forenamed  little 
volume  with  as  sincere  pleasure  as  we  ever  before 
experienced  in  reading  a book  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  a little  budget  of  tales,  told  by  a pure  minded 
writer,  in  as  charming,  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward a manner  as  any  book  of  Catholic  stories  it 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  The  author’s 
beautiful  mind  is  seen  in  every  line  of  her  writ- 
ings, and  the  good  influence  of  her  stories  steals 
into  the  reader’s  heart  and  sinks  deeply  in  his  soul. 
The  sweet  aroma  of  purity  and  simplicity  which 
clings  to  these  tales  is  a delight  to  the  spiritual 
sense,  and  we  earnestly  hope  the  little  book  may 
have  a widespread  circulation  that  the  pleasure 
and  good  it  will  effect  may  be  as  great  as  possible. 

“Three  Indian  Tales.”  By  Alexander  Baum- 
gartner, S.  J.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Price 
45  cents. 

We  have  read  many  accounts  of  the  Indians, 
but  few  have  attracted  our  attention  and  interest 
as  much  as  these  purely  Catholic  tales,  told  in  a 
simple  but  winning  style.  Just  such  a book  as 
this  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  our  Catholic 
children,  for  it  will  no  doubt  achieve  great  good. 

“The  New  Testament.”  Translated  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Price  60  cents,  net. 

A more  attractive  edition  of  the  Testament  in 
the  size  of  the  present  volume  cannot  be  imagined, 
enhanced  as  it  is  by  numerous  illustrations  inter- 
spersed throughout,  annotations,  references  and 
an  historical  and  chronological  index,  and  all  this 
in  the  convenient  form  of  the  conventional  prayer 
book. 

A.  B.  Crosas,  97. 


Established  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  corner  22d  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the 
cut,  manufacture  and  novelty  of  pattern  in 
our  Men’s  Ready-made  Garments  is 
also  extended  to  our  clothing  for  Boys 
and  Children  and  guarantees  exclusive 
styles  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  neces- 
sity for  low  prices  has  not  been  overlooked. 
For  the  present  season  the  Boys’  and 
Children’s  Stock  includes  among  other 
garments  a generous  assortment  of  Plaited 
Blouse  and  Knickerbocker  Suits,  made  of 
Scotch  and  other  rough  and  fancy  materials, 
suitable  for  school  and  country  wear. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


The  Bicycle  Tires  now  manufactured  by  us 
are  known  as 

-^NEWTON  TIRES 

jingle  and  Double  Tube 

EASY  RIDING  AND  SERVICEABLE. 


THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 


New  York  Office,  103  Reade  Street. 
London  Agency,  - 7 Hatton  Garden. 


liEPAITt  DEPOTS. 

403  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

830  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
60  WASHINGTON  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
MIDLAND  CYCLE  & SUPPLY  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


GO  ro  O.  STERLING, 

The  • College  • Barber, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  near  the  Ford  ham  Station. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER  & AMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

denials  and  denial  Apparatus, 

205, 207,  209  & 21 1 THIRD  AVENUE, 

Corner  of  i8th  Street,  XT  1 Y 0^1^. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin  and 
Meissen  Porcelain;  Purest  Hammered  Platinum;  Balances  and 
Weights;  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological  Apparatus; 
Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

Wholesale  Grocers, 


No.  181  West  Street, 


James  Olwell. 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan. 
Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


NKW  YORK. 


J.  W.  HUHNfl, 

1022  Tremont  Avenue. 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


VICTOR  DACENAIS, 

French  and  American  Ice  Cream 

AND  FINE  FRENCH  CONFECTIONERY. 


1870  THIRD  AVENUE, 

1958  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 


N.  Y. 


F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

314  Washington  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Steam,  Water -Heating 
and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 


Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 
and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
alf  classes  of 
Buildmgs. 


Repairing 

in  all  its  branches. 


Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 


Mulhern  Steam  Heating  Co., 

401  West  59th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


DEACON, 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 


Jeweler  and  Diamond  Setter, 

No.  12  MAIDEN  LANE, 

Near  Broadway,  YORK. 


JOHN  WOODS, 


DEALER  IN 


111!  HD  DRESSED  P01LTRT, 

89  and  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side.  NEW  YORK. 


l^ev.  Supehio^s 


Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies, 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

nsnEJ-w  yoke:. 

HENRY  HEIDE. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

U and  IB  Harrison  St.,  and  1/9  Franklin  St„  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

W.  K.  NORTHALL, 

613  Kingsbridge  Road,  Cor.  Highbridge  Road, 

FORDHAM,  MEW  YORK. 


(jEOJVjUUPHY- 


MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

fn<?T?SRAPHIC  (£>09D5 


Six  doors  W.  of  B’way,  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PICS’  FEET 
SAUSAGES,  ETC. 

Chicago  Dressed  Beef, 

129th  St.  and  13th  Aye., 

NEW  YOBL 

A.  GROGAN,  Manager.  Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


Repaired  and  Built  to  Order.  Full  Line  of  Sundries. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Liu  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 

NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 

BiLltfiLNiLS. 

Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 

227  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


DR.  H.  H.  SISSON, 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College, 

Downtown  Office,  503  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON. 

EAST  14th  STREET,  Cor.  5th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 

S'  STINER  &.  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

357*  358  and  359  "Waslaington  Fish  Market, 
NEW  YORK. 

MORAN  BOTTLING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  Beverages, 

119  EAST  124th  STREET. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  1893. 


ADAMS  & CO, 


SVlen’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 

Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc., 

6th  Avenue,  between  21st  and  22d  Sts., 


NEW  YORK. 


gPECIAL 


0 


UTFITTERS 

TO 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 


IN 

Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  require- 
ments, in  fact  everything  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Line. 
Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches. 
Gymnasiums  and  Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
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BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT 

David  Mayer  Brewing  Co. 


Solicits  your  order  for 


Lager  Beer, 

Domestic  & Bavarian  Process, 
ALES  and.  PORTER. 


Address  Orders 


1 235  Fulton  Avenue,  - New  York  City. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.,  A.  1893. 


CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

“W"  JS/L  . "W  O O D , 

23  WEST  125th  ST.,  ....new  york. 


RIDABOCK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

113  Produce  Ex. 


Established  1847.  Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John's  College. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  . . . 


CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  Fora 

Srompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
IUNN  & CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  JVlunn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  $3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a year.  Single 
copies,  ii.>  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  & CO.,  New  York.  3G1  Broadwat. 


MTJSIC  and  MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

OUR  STOCK  OF  STOCK  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BiLY  STATK 

MANDOLINS,  GUITARS,  BANJOS,  ZITHERS,  FLUTES 
and  CLARINETS 

Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  Country 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

C.  H.  DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  (18th  ST,)  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N,  Y. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO  U.  S.  A.,  1893. 


Boston  Mamma. — Suppose  you  have  four 
bunches  of  grapes,  Willie,  and  eat  three,  then 
what  would  you  have? 

Boston  Boy. — Appendicitis. — Up-to-Date. 

“ Where’s  the  boat  ? ” cried  a young-  man  in  fear, 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ON  May  30th  occurred  the  closing  of  the 
month’s  devotions  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  These  concluding  exercises  con- 
sisted of  an  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  conferring  of  the  Sodality  Diplomas 
upon  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class.  In  vari- 
ance with  the  custom  of  former  years,  the  usual 
literary  academy  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  May, 
together  with  the  final  military  salute,  were 
omitted. 

The  newly  appointed  Provincial  of  the  Mary- 
land Province,  the  Rev.  Edward  I.  Purbrick,  S.  J., 
paid  his  annual  visit  of  inspection  to  the  College 
during  the  past  month,  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.  J.,  former  President  of  the 
College.  Although  he  did  not  visit  any  of  the 
classes,  owing  to  the  limited  space  of  time  at  his 
command,  he  manifested  an  interest  in  our  doings 
by  being  a spectator  at  one  of  our  games. 


Among  the  pictures  which  have  of  late  been 
placed  in  the  College  Refectory  is  one  of  the  Rev. 
William  McNulty*  ’53,  better  known  as  Dean 
McNulty.  The  Dean  is  a well-known  pastor  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his 
charge  has  caused  him  to  be  universally  loved  by 
his  people.  Nor  is  his  fame  confined  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  Paterson;  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
temperance  have  made  him  famous  over  many 
miles  of  territory.  He  has  ever  been  a staunch 
Fordham  man,  and  never  is  there  held  a com- 
mencement which  is  not  graced  with  his  presence, 
nor,  indeed,  does  any  movement  of  the  student 
body  take  place  to  which  he  does  not  lend  a hand. 

Our  aspirations  for  athletic  laurels  received  a 
severe  setback  in  the  untimely  accident  which 
befell  J.  Francis  Quinlan,  ’97,  while  in  training  for 
the  intercollegiate  meeting.  We  had  watched 
with  interest  and  anticipation  his  marked  im- 
provement year  by  year,  and  we  knew  that  if 
there  was  any  time  in  which  he  would  prove  his 
metal  and  show  his  ability,  the  present  season 
ought  to  bring  him  forth.  But  our  hopes  were 
dashed  to  the  ground,  for  a wrenched  tendon  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  compete  in  the 
event  of  the  year. 

The  annual  public  drill  of  the  Fordham  Cadets 
was  held  on  June  17,  with  more  than  ordinary 
6clat,  before  a large  number  of  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege. This  was  also  the  final  drill  of  thq^year,  in- 
asmuch as  the  usual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Battalion  have  been  omitted.  To  lend  dignity 
and  honor  to  the  occasion,  General  Wesley  Mer- 
ritt, U.  S.  A.,  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  East,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Martin  T.  Mc- 
Mahon, ’55,  consented  to  be  present.  Upon  his 
entrance  to  the  College  grounds,  a salute  of  thir- 
teen guns  thundered  forth  in  recognition  of  his 
rank.  Then  followed  an  inspection  and  review 
of  the  cadets  by  the  General  and  his  aides,  in 
which  all  strove  to  do  their  best.  Their  success 
may  be  judged  from  the  warm  words  of  praise 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  General,  and  his 
memorable  sentence,  “ I am  proud  to  be  here.” 
The  General  then  distributed  the  military  diplo- 
mas to  the  graduating  class,  and  awarded  medals 
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to  Mr.  L.  P.  Monahan,  ’97,  for  recitations,  and  to 
P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97,  for  the  best  military  essay. 
The  work  of  the  day  closed  with  several  volleys 
and  random  firing  by  the  whole  Battalion. 

The  public  contest  in  elocution  took  place  on 
the  fourth  of  June,  before  a very  appreciative 
audience.  A full  account  of  this  interesting  exhi- 
bition will  be  found  in  another  column. 

The  usual  solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  for  the  de- 
ceased students  of  the  college  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, June  14th,  before  the  entire  student  body. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  Rector  of 
the  College,  acted  as  celebrant,  while  the  Rev. 
Henry  T.  Castin,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Carney, 
S.  J.,  acted  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon  respec- 
tively. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  graduating 
class  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Hill,  S.  J., 
of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City,  on  Sunday 
evening,  June  20th,  in  the  College  Chapel.  Choos- 
ing for  the  subject  of  his  discourse  the  youthful 
saint,  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  the  reverend  preacher 


waxed  eloquent  over  his  topic  and  soon  had  all 
under  the  spell  of  his  fervid  oratory  as  he  glow- 
ingly depicted  the  place  in  life  in  which  the  college 
graduate  should  be  found  in  imitation  of  this  glo- 
rious model.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  sermon  was  the 
best  we  have  heard  during  the  year,  nor  could  it 
fail  to  leave  a lasting  impression  on  our  minds 
and  hearts. 

Contrary  to  precedent,  the  election  of  the  base- 
ball Manager  and  the  various  minor  officers,  which 
is  usually  held  on  Thanksgiving,  took  place  this 
year  before  the  close  of  the  college  course.  To 
all  the  change  is  a welcome  one,  for,  by  electing 
a manager  beforehand,  preparations  for  the  base- 
ball season  may  be  started  in  the  early  Fall,  and 
all  due  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  term  made 
with  great  deliberation  and  care.  The  election 
was  held  on  June  22d,  all  the  undergraduates  vot- 
ing, and  the  result  of  the  polling  was  the  choice 
of  John  E.  Claffy,  ’98,  for  the  position  of  manager. 
John  J.  McGowan,  ’99,  was  elected  secretary,  and 
John  A.  Dillon,  ’00,  treasurer. 

P.  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 


WHENCE,  PRETTY  DOVE? 

FROM  ANACREON. 


Whence,  pretty  dove,  have  thy  humid  wings  brought  thee  ? 
Whence  come  the  odors  that  perfume  the  air, 

Filling  with  fragrance  the  winds  that  have  caught  thee? 
Who  art  thou,  pretty  one  ? What  is  thy  care  ? 

I am  Anacreon’s  dove,  and  I carry 
A message  of  love  to  Bathulla,  his  thrall ; 

Charming  she  is  ; at  her  beck  many  tarry — 

She  loves  my  master  the  best  of  them  all. 

Venus  once  heard  my  Anacreon  singing, 

Filled  with  delight  she  gave  him  a bird  ; 

He  in  return  to  Olympus  sent  ringing, 

As  ardent  a love  song  as  ever  you  heard. 

I am  the  bird  and  I bear,  as  you  see  me, 

Letters  and  songs  to  my  kind  master’s  loves. 

Shortly  he  says  he  is  going  to  free  me, 

Tho’  as  his  slave,  I’m  the  fondest  of  doves. 

Why  should  I fly  over  valleys  and  mountains, 

Sleep  thro’  the  night  time,  perched  in  the  trees, 

Eat  the  wild  roots  and  drink  of  the  fountains, 

When  I may  stay  and  live  at  my  ease  ? 

Foolish  I’d  be  if  I left  him,  I’m  thinking. 

When  from  his  hand  I can  peck  the  sweet  bread, 

Sip  from  the  goblet  from  which  he  is  drinking, 

Sip  till  the  fumes  ascend  to  my  head  ; 

Then  round  him  fly  with  my  wings  his  brow  cooling. 
While  to  the  harp  he  a love  ditty  sings, 

Till  with  his  song  my  senses  o’erruling 

Sleep  with  its  soothing  charms  rest  to  me  brings. 

That  is  my  story.  Away,  man  ! My  gracious. 

Even  a crow  would  be  less  loquacious  ! 

James  O’Neill,  ’00. 


S.  McPartland,  Treasurer , W.  Tierney,  D.  Kieran,  J.  Joyce,  L.  O’Donovan,  Recording  Secretary. 

C.  Downf.s,  J.  Dunlevy,  P.  Reilly,  Captain,  J.  McLaughlin,  J.  Russell,  J.  Delaney,  Scorer,  T.  Adams,  Cor.  Sec'y, 
M.  O’Gorman,  G.  Barry,  W.  Kelly,  G.  Hayes,  F.  O'Connor. 
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HE  had  a genius  for  discovery  who  suggested 
the  theatre  for  this  year's  commencement 
exercises.  The  fact  that  the  peculiar 
charms  and  advantages  of  the  spot  have  been 
patent  for  thirty  years  or  more  does  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  discovery.  It  rather  en- 
hances it,  for  that  which  is  most  constantly  and 
carelessly  exposed  to  the  eye  is  frequently  best 
concealed  from  sight.  It  was  a happy  suggestion 
and  the  author  may  justly  be  proud  of  it.  It 
seems  to  have  solved  a troublesome  problem. 
The  old  place  on  the  lawn  had  many  advantages, 
but  the  passing  trains  offered  so  many  and  such 
noisy  arguments  against  it  that  it  was  abandoned. 
Long  established  custom,  however,  had  so  en- 
deared the  spot  to  the  old  students  that  when  the 
tent  was  set  up  on  the  campus — or,  “ in  the  back- 
yard,” as  one  disgusted  alumnus  expressed  it — 
great  was  the  dissatisfaction.  The  return  to  the 
front  was  hailed  with  delight — delight  that  found 
expression  in  enthusiastic  and  unanimous  approval 
when  the  added  advantages  of  the  new  theatre 
were  disclosed.  It  is  truly  an  ideal  spot. 

It  is  probable  that  those  worthy  fathers  who 
erected  the  chapel  and  planned  the  approach  to  it 
had  no  thought  of  the  use  to  which  the  result  of 
their  labors  would  eventually  lend  itself,  but  if 
they  had,  and  had  planned  accordingly,  they  could 
not  have  provided  better  for  the  needs  of  to-day. 
The  venerable  front  of  the  chapel  forms  an  appro- 
priate and  picturesque  back-ground  for  the  plat- 
form, and  the  broad  path  and  adjoining  grass- 
plots  with  the  trees  meeting  overhead,  make  a 
cool  and  comfortable  auditorium.  The  chapel 
door,  too,  acts  in  a measure  as  a sounding  board, 
and  last  Wednesday  it  was  possible  to  hear  and 
understand  the  speeches  better  than  ever  before. 
Of  course,  I know  that  the  alumnus  of  a year’s 
standing,  with  a cynicism  born  of  his  youth  and 
inexperience,  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a question- 
able argument  in  favor  of  the  place.  But  he  will 
gain  sense  with  years  and  eventually  reverse  his 
opinion  and  listen  to  the  speeches,  as  I did  last 
Wednesday,  with  interest,  and  be  glad  that  the 
conditions  are  such  that  he  is  able  to  hear  them. 

But  the  commencement  this  year  was  notable 
for  other  reasons.  The  graduating  class,  nineteen 
in  number,  was  the  largest  since  ’76,  ranking 
fourth  in  regard  to  numbers.  Among  all  the 
classes  that  have  been  graduated  from  Fordham, 
the  gathering  of  the  alumni  was  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  that  the  college  has  ever  known  ; 
and  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
universal  and  distinctive  garb  of  the  college 
student,  the  academic  mortar-board  and  gown. 
The  introduction  of  the  cap  and  gown  is  more  sig- 
nificant, I think,  than  appears  at  first  glance. 
There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  they  added 
materially  to  the  dignity  of  the  exercises ; they 
insured  a uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the 
graduates,  and  increased  appreciably  the  effective- 


ness of  the  speakers.  I hope  that  next  year,  the 
custom  of  wearing  the  cap  and  gown  throughout 
the  year  will  be  generally  adopted,  not  only  by 
the  graduating  class,  but  by  all  the  students  in 
the  university  course. 

The  exercises  this  year  were  to  me,  at  least, 
unusually  interesting.  They  furnished  a suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  cynic  criticism  referred  to 
above.  Mr.  Grainger’s  valedictory  was  certainly 
one  of  the  best  addresses  of  the  kind  that  I have 
heard.  I was  impressed  with  its  simplicity  and 
lack  of  artificiality  and  with  the  evident  sincerity 
of  its  delivery.  Mr.  Monahan’s  address  on  “ The 
Orator  ” showed  a practical  knowledge  of  the  ora- 
tor’s art  that  won  enthusiastic  recognition.  His 
eulogy  of  Archbishop  Hughes  was  especially  well 
received.  Mr.  Delaney,  speaking  on  “ The  Poet,” 
paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  unfortunate  Poe, 
upon  whom  I have  always  looked  with  something 
approaching  idolatry,  so  I would  have  listened 
with  attention  even  if  his  speeeh  had  been  far  less 
interesting  than  it  was.  As  it  was,  no  such  incen- 
tive was  necessary  to  compel  attention.  Equally 
entertaining  were  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Crosas 
and  Mr.  Quinlan,  who  spoke  on  “ The  Historian” 
and  “The  Novelist,”  respectively. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  by  the  Hon. 
Joseph  F.  Daly  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  a re- 
markable piece  of  eloquence,  and  was  listened  to 
with  closest  attention  by  the  entire  audience.  The 
deep  wisdom  of  his  advice,  coupled  with  the  ease 
and  dignity  of  his  language,  marked  him  as  a 
speaker  of  the  first  order,  and  won  for  him  golden 
opinions  from  the  many  people  who  heard  him 
then  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the  degrees 
and  prizes  were  awarded. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred  on  the  Hon.  Elijah  Prentiss  Bailey ; the 
degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy,  in  course,  on 
James  J.  Walsh,  A.M.,  ’84;  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  on  Jas.  M.  McDonnell,  A.B.,  ’96;  Thomas 
E.  O’Shea,  A.B.,  ’96,  and  Thomas  P.  Whalen, 
A.B.,  ’90. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred 
on 


P.  Paulding  Brant, 
Stephen  J.  Cassidy, 
Morris  W.  Clarke, 
Andr&s  B.  Crosas, 
John  T.  Delaney, 
James  J.  Donovan, 
John  F.  Gay  nor,  Jr., 
George  V.  Grainger, 
George  B.  Hayes, 


Joseph  A.  Kelley, 

John  C.  Joyce, 

Walter  H.  Martin, 
Robert  E.  McDonnell, 
Laurence  P.  Monahan, 
Joseph  A.  Mulholland, 
John  B.  Murphy, 

J.  Francis  Quinlan, 
Joseph  F.  Shea, 


James  A.  Wilson. 

The  highest  honors  in  the  Graduating  Class 
were  won  by  James  A.  Wilson,  John  T.  Delaney 
being  next  in  merit. 

The  Hughes  Medal,  founded  by  the  late  Eugene 
Kelly,  in  memory  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  for  the 
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best  examination  in  Mental  Philosophy,  was 
awarded  to  John  T.  Delaney.  The  second  place 
was  won  by  James  A.  Wilson. 

The  medal  lor  the  best  biographical  essay  was 
awarded  to  James  A.  Wilson,  who  had  written  a 
most  scholarly  paper  on  “ Blessed  Thomas  More 
Chancellor  of  England.”  Horace  K.  Doherty, 
A.M.,  ’74,  was  the  donor  of  this  prize. 

A purse  of  $50  in  gold,  presented  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  St.  John’s  College,  for  the 
best  essay  on  a literary  subject,  in  the  Senior, 
Junior  and  Sophomore  classes,  was  won  by  John 
W.  Corbett,  of  the  Junior  class.  James  A.  Wilson, 
of  Senior  class,  stood  next  in  merit. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  was  “ The  Rank  of  Poe 
as  a Poet.” 

A silver  medal  for  conduct  in  the  First  Division 
was  awarded  to  Henry  G.  Shields. 

A gold  medal  for  elocution  in  the  College 
Classes  was  won  by  Joseph  A.  Kelley. 

After  the  distribution  of  prizes  the  Archbishop 
made  a few  very  happy  remarks  to  the  graduates, 
complimenting  those  who  had  just  spoken,  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  lives  of  all  might  con- 
tinue amid  such  beautiful,  harmonious  surround- 
ings as  those  in  which  their  commencement  ex- 
ercises had  just  been  held. 

I have  already  remarked  that  one  of  the  features 
of  the  day  was  the  unusual  number  of  old  students 
present.  They  were  everywhere  about  the 
grounds — representatives  of  almost  every  class 
from  ’49  to  ’96 — and  they  were  as  full  of  the  Com- 
mencement spirit  as  those  who  were  just  about  to 
join  them.  Mr.  Augustine  M.  O’Neill,  the  Nestor 
of  the  gathering,  was  the  only  representative  of 
the  class  of  ’49  ; the  class  of  ’50  had  two  represent- 
atives on  hand  in  the  persons  of  the  Rev.  James 
Moran  and  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Merrick,  S.  J.,  and  of 
the  class  of  ’53  there  were  present  Very  Rev. 
William  McNulty  and  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Connery. 
Mr.  Frank  Oliver,  with  his  all-pervading  smile, 
was  present — was  omnipresent,  almost— beaming, 
apparently,  from  all  points  at  once.  Vicar-General 
Mooney,  General  O’Beirne,  Fathers  Dougherty, 
Meister  and  Smith,  S.  J.,  Dr.  O’Byrne,  Dr.  New- 
man, Messrs.  Hargous,  Phillips,  Marrin,  Hurst 
and  a host  of  the  younger  men  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  platform  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  of 
spectators.  About  eighty  were  seen  and  recog- 
nized, but  it  is  probable  that  many  more,  impelled 
by  their  innate  modesty,  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
the  Monthly’s  reporters. 

The  annual  meeting,  opened  in  the  College 
theatre  and  concluded  in  the  refectory,  has  been 
declared  the  most  enthusiastic  gathering  held  in 
twenty  years,  and,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  At  the  business  meeting  the  new  con- 
stitution, which  the  Board  of  Officers  was  empower- 
ed a year  ago  to  draft,  was  submitted  and  adopted. 
The  treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  accepted  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  The  report  showed  that  dur- 
ing last  year  the  Association,  besides  defraying 
all  current  expense,  and  providing  for  the  Alumni 
Prize  of  $50,  had  paid  off  an  old  debt  of  $100  and 


had  still  a substantial  balance  in  bank.  The  his- 
torian outlined  a plan  for  placing  the  Association 
in  communication  with  all  its  members,  procuring 
their  biographies  and  collecting  other  data  of  the 
history  of  the  College  and  the  student  life  in  the 
earlier  days.  Resolutions  of  condolence  on  the 
recent  death  of  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Jones,  ’76,  and 
of  congratulation  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Zimmer,  ’67, 
the  Rev.  James  J.  Flood, ’68,  and  the  Rev.  James  E. 
Bobier,  ’69,  on  the  celebration  of  their  silver  jubi- 
lees, were  adopted.  The  president  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  ten  to 
assist  in  the  management  of  athletic  matters,  thus 
inaugurating  here  a custom  which  has  long  been 
followed  by  other  colleges.  The  entire  board  of 
officers  was  unanimously  re-elected,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  the  refectory,  where  lunch  was 
served. 

Here  the  enthusiasm  reached  its  height.  Father 
Rector  and  Father  Scully,  former  rector,  were 
called  upon  for  speeches,  and  both  responded. 
Father  Scully,  who  was  president  during  the 
golden  jubilee  celebration,  paid  a glowing  tribute 
to  the  Alumni  Association  and  stated  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  subscribing  and  collecting  subscriptions 
for  the  Hughes  Statue  Fund,  the  Association  had 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  jubilee  celebration  and 
had  supplemented  this  with  a generous  donation. 
This  was  a revelation  to  most  of  those  present. 
Vicar-General  Mooney,  General  O’Beirne,  Father 
Isidore  Meister,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Phillips,  Father 
Merrick  and  Dr.  Butler  responded  eloquently  to 
the  cheers  with  which  their  names  were  greeted. 
The  Rev.  Edward  F.  Slattery,  ’72,  ex-President  of 
the  Association  and  father  of  the  Hughes  Statue 
movement,  answered  a call  for  a speech,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  suggested  that  every  year  a 
solemn  mass  of  requiem  be  celebrated  in  the  Col- 
lege Chapel  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The 
suggestion  met  with  instant  approval,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  carried  out  this  year.  The 
meeting  did  not  break  up  until  nearly  half-past 
eight  o’clock. 

I think  that  this  is  a fitting  opportunity  to  say  a 
word  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Butler, 
the  energetic  President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  success  attained  this  year 
— and  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  it  is  the 
most  successful  year  the  Association  has  known — 
is  due  to  his  efforts.  He  has  worked  hard  and  un- 
tiringly, and  what  he  has  not  done  himself  he  has 
inspired  others  to  do.  This  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  efforts  of  the  other  officers,  and  I am  sure 
Messrs.  Treacy,  Murray,  McLaughlin  and  the 
others  will  not  look  upon  it  as  such.  They  will  be, 
I am  sure,  as  ready  as  I to  admit  that  most  of  the 
success  attained  is  to  be  credited  to  Dr.  Butler. 
He  has  been  elected  for  another  year,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  when  he  retires  he  will  leave  the 
Association  in  such  a condition  that  it  will  be  able 
to  weather  any  storm. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 


THE  INVINCIBLES,  ’97. 


E. 

H.  Plunkett, 


Mitchell,  J.  Pasquai.e, 

J.  O’Donohue,  Scorer,  D.  Donovan, 

E.  Joyce,  L.  Clancy, 


A.  Dunnigan,  T.  McLaughlin, 

J.  Sinnott,  J.  O’Brien,  Manager , T.  McCormick, 

E.  SWETNAM,  J,  LEHY. 
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HELLAS. 


Fair  Greece,  once  home  of  scholar  and  of  sage, 
Brave  nurse  of  arms,  proud  empress  of  the  sea, 
Still  beautiful  in  thy  declining  age, 

For  inspiration  do  we  turn  to  thee. 

The  glorious  memory  of  thy  warrior-dead, 

Who  gave  their  lives  that  Hellas  might  be  free, 
The  laws  that  Solon  to  the  people  read, 

Solon,  who  gave  those  laws  equality; 

We  honor  all,  yea,  to  our  children’s  care, 

Consign  as  relics  to  our  care  consigned 
Thy  heritage,  the  Spartan  mother’s  prayer; 

Thine  is  the  glory  of  the  Attic  mind. 

Unsullied  and  undimmed  by  lapse  of  years, 

These  golden  memories  have  ever  shone  ; 

They  live  to-day  ; they  chide  thee  for  thy  fears ; 
They  bid  thee  hope  another  Marathon. 

Put  on  thy  prowess,  then,  from  days  of  yore. 

And  nerve  thy  phalanx  in  the  stern  affray; 

That  Freedom  may  descend  on  Greece  once  more, 
And  pierce  the  dark  horizon  of  to-day. 

John  W.  Corbett,  ’98. 


THE  VALEDICTORY. 

SPOKEN  BY  GEORGE  V.  GRAINGER,  ’9 7. 


WHAT  a world  of  meaning'  is  there  in  the 
two  words  Commencement  Day  ! How 
they  conjure  up  the  scenes  of  the  past 
and  send  us  peering  into  the  future  ! What  hopes 
and  fears  they  give  rise  to!  As  the  Valedictorian, 
1 dreaded  the  moment  when  I should  be  called 
upon,  this  Commencement  Day,  to  carry  out  ny 

Eart  of  the  programme,  for  mine  is  the  sad  task  to 
id  that  farewell,  which  to  every  son  of  Fordham 
has  brought  some  pang  of  sorrow.  Only  those 
who  have  passed  through  a boarding  college  can 
fully  appreciate  what  this  our  parting  means.  To 
our  friends,  this  day  seems  a time  of  triumph  and 
happiness  for  us,  marred  by  nothing  ; and  it  is  a 
time  of  triumph  and  an  hour  of  joy,  but,  in  our 
breasts  there  lurks  a something — I know  not  what 
— that  dampens  our  glowing  ardor  and  makes  us 
almost  wish  that  Commencement  were  still  a 
dream  of  the  future.  But  this  day  of  parting  has 
come,  and  like  its  predecessors  will  go  its  way, 
soon  to  be  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  time,  forgotten 
by  all  save  those  who  will  receive  shortly  the 
pledge  which  marks  them  sons  of  Fordham,  and 
though  we,  too,  are  forgotten  we  will  not  forget, 
for  the  glorious  privilege  of  proclaiming  ourselves 
graduates  of  a college  whose  walls  have  been 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  noble,  eminent  men 
can  nevermore  be  taken  away  from  us. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  cannot  sufficiently 
appreciate  our  present  feelings.  We  are  not  part- 
ing from  our  brothers  and  dear  Alma  Mater  for  a 
week  or  a month,  but  for  years,  maybe  for  ever. 
Ask  you,  why  we  are  sad?  Ask  the  exile,  who 
must  leave  the  land  of  his  fathers  and  seek  his 
home  upon  some  foreign  shore.  Picture  to  your- 
selves what  his  parting  must  be.  There  stands  the 


father,  bowed  more  with  sorrow  than  with  age, 
trying  to  comfort  the  afflicted  mother;  there  stand 
the  mournful  brothers  and  kin,  endeavoring  to 
cheer  the  last  moments  of  the  exile  at  home.  What 
a sorrowful  picture  they  present ! Then  comes 
the  moment  for  departure  and  the  tender  scene 
between  mother  and  son — what  could  be  more 
tender,  more  touching,  more  sincere  ? A moment 
more  and  the  unhappy  man  moves  away,  turning 
every  few  steps  to  gaze  upon  his  best  and  dearest 
friend — his  mother. 

We  are  exiles  about  to  depart,  and  such  is  our 
sorrow  now.  Growing  up  under  the  guidance  of 
a good  foster  mother,  we  have  prayed  and  played 
and  studied  together  ; our  joys  and  sorrows  have 
been  the  same  ; we  have  been  as  brothers  and  now, 
just  as  we  have  reached  that  stage  in  life  when 
friendship  and  good-fellowship  could  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  we  find  that,  like  the  exile, 
we  must  leave  our  mother  and  that  we  who  were 
brothers  yesterday  become  no  more  than  strangers 
to-morrow. 

This  day  then  ends  our  career  at  Fordham. 
Would  that  it  were  not  so!  How  we  wish  the 
past  could  be  recalled  and  those  happy,  happy 
days,  so  little  thought  of  when  present,  be  ours 
once  more ! As  we  look  back  upon  the  way 
trodden  by  us  during  our  college,  days, 

“Gleams  and  greenness  linger  on  the  track,” 

and  days  of  sadness  and  gloom,  when  the  clouds 
hung  dark  and  lowering,  seem  flooded  with  sun- 
shine, and  the  clouds  once  so  black  are 
“ Rose  and  purple  and  a silver  gray.” 

Yes,  these  are  the  days  we  would  recall ; but  the 
hunger  in  our  hearts  for  the  days,  the  joys,  the 
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friends  of  our  youth,  we  shall  carry  with  us  to  the 
grave,  for  the  days  of  childhood  and  youth  have 
gone.  To-day  is  ours  and  to-day,  Fordham,  we 
thy  children  leave  thy  kind  embrace  ; to-day  we 
turn  our  faces  to  the  busy  world  ; sorrowfully  shall 
we  wend  our  way  toward  yon  familiar  gate, 
then,  with  one  more  glance  of  affection,  perhaps 
the  last  for  thee,  dear  friend,  will  tear  ourselves 
away  and  with  heavy  hearts  seek  our  places  on 
the  world’s  great  field  of  battle,  to  strive  for  suc- 
cess in  thy  name.  Fordham,  dear  Alma  Mater, 
farewell ; in  the  fullness  of  our  hearts  we  bid  a 
last  adieu  to  thee,  to  thy  chapel  where  we  were 
wont  to  worship  ; to  the  fields,  where,  light  hearted 
and  happy,  we  passed  our  recreations  ; to  thy 
hallowed  corridors,  whose  halls  shall  no  more 
echo  to  our  foot-steps  ; to  thy  classrooms,  whither 
with  alternate  hope  and  fear  we  sometimes  made 
our  way  ; to  all  thy  nooks  and  corners  so  endeared 
to  us  we  bid  a fond  adieu. 

Fare  you  well,  Reverend  Gentlemen  of  the 
Faculty.  Our  sorrow  at  parting  from  you  is  per- 
haps greater  than  the  sorrow  we  have  at  parting 
with  Fordham.  You  have  fixed  yourselves  deeply 
in  our  hearts.  In  the  days  of  sunshine  and  calm, 
in  the  days  of  darkness  and  storm,  your  words 


have  comforted,  ruled  and  inspired  us  ; and  hence- 
forth, they,  your  precepts,  your  example,  will  be 
ever  before  us  to  keep  us  from  wandering  from 
the  narrow  way,  should  success  favor  our  under- 
takings ; to  cheer  us,  to  comfort  us,  to  strengthen 
us,  should  ill-fortune  buffet  us.  You  have  armed 
us  for  the  battle  and  if  we  but  keep  in  mind  the 
lofty  and  pure  principles  you  have  over  and  over 
again  inculcated,  success  is  assured  us ; we  can 
meet  the  enemy  and  win,  no  matter  what  his 
strength,  no  matter  in  what  form  he  comes. 

Then, 

“ In  the  evening  of  our  days 
When  the  sun  of  life’s  declining. 

We’ll  recall  without  repining 
All  the  heat  of  by  gone  noon,” 

and  feeling  in  our  heart  of  hearts  that  we  have 
done,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  our  duty  to  our 
God,  our  country  and  ourselves,  we  can  exclaim, 
with  the  great  Saint  Paul : “ I have  fought  the 

good  fight,  I have  finished  my  course ; as  to  the 
rest  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a crown  of  justice 
which  the  Lord,  the  just  judge,  will  render  tome.” 
Dear  class-mates,  farewell ! 

George  V.  Grainger,  ’97. 


A LEGEND. 


They  were  rearing  a Cathedral 
In  an  ancient  German  town, 

And  for  love  the  workmen  gathered, 

Men  of  skill  and  great  renown. 

But  one  day  a gray-haired  stranger 
Craved  a little  work  to  share ; 

And  the  artists  laughed  and  sent  him 
To  the  roof,  to  work  up  there. 

There  in  darkness  neath  the  rafters 
Carved  the  stranger  day  by  day; 

Little  did  they  heed  the  toiler — 

Of  his  task  no  man  could  say. 

But  one  day  when  work  was  over, 

Still  aloft  the  stranger  staid  ; 

Prone  they  found  him  on  the  staging — 

From  his  breast  the  soul  had  fled. 

But  upon  the  oaken  rafter 
They  beheld  so  rare  a face, 

That  as  though  with  rays  of  glory 
It  illumed  that  darksome  place. 

Then  they  knew  a sainted  genius 
There  had  labored  all  unknown, 

Carving  on  that  oaken  rafter 

Greater  works  than  they  on  stone. 

John  D.  Riley,  ’00. 

Then  came  fair  May,  the  fairest  maid  on  earth, 

And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around. 

Lord  ! how  all  creatures  laughed  when  her  they  espied, 
And  leaped  and  danced  as  they  had  ravished  been. 

Spenser. 

Tunc  Aestas  adiit,  terrae  formosa  puella, 

De  gremio  flores  undique  projiciens; 

Ridet  ut  omne  vigens  cum  dilecta  ilia  propinquat, 

Exsilit  atque  canit  sicuti  mente  carens. 


THE  TYROS,  ’97. 

J.  O’Bkien,  E.  Healy, 

G.  D’Arcy,  R.  Woollett,  T.  Kelly,  J.  Mellady,  J.  Murray,  Scorer , 

E.  Sullivan,  Captain , 

J.  Rabel,  H.  Heide,  A.  Ewald,  T.  Anglim. 
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PATRICK  K.  MOLONY,  ’52. 

THE  FOLLOWING  TRIBUTE  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LAMENTED 

CAPTAIN  PATRICK  K.  MOLONY, 

Who  fell  in  the  Battle  for  the  Weldon  Railroad,  August  21st,  1864,  were  presented  to  the 
Barnwell  Court,  S.  C„  by  Col.  A.  P.  Aldrich. 


MAY  it  please  your  Honor:  Before  the  Court 
rises,  in  behalf  of  my  brethren  of  the  Bar 
and  myself,  I desire  to  offer  a tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a young  brother  who  fell  on  the 
2 1 st  of  August,  in  that  gallant  charge  which  was 
so  disastrous,  yet  so  honorable  to  Hagood’s  Brig- 
ade. I allude  to  Capt.  P.  K.  Molony,  the  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General  of  the  Brigade. 

Young  Molony  was  well  known  to  all  of  us  ; he 
was  reared  in  our  community,  and  I had  the  op- 
portunity of  watching  his  progress,  from  child- 
hood to  young  manhood.  He  was  an  educated 
and  accomplished  gentleman.  His  brother,  Col. 
Ryan,  who  was  more  a father  than  a brother  to 
him,  took  particular  pains  in  the  formation  of  his 
character  and  the  training  of  his  mind.  After  the 
best  Academic  education  that  he  could  obtain  at 
home,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John’s  College,  a Jesuit 
Institution  near  New  York  City,  where  he  received 
the  careful  culture  of  those  eminent  and  experi- 
enced teachers,  and  graduated  with  high  honors. 
On  his  return  from  College,  his  education  was 
further  continued  by  his  brother,  who  took  him 
into  business  with  him,  and  gave  him  a complete 
mercantile  training.  Thus  prepared,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  and  went  to  work 
like  a man  who  had  determined  to  reap  the  highest 
honors  of  our  noble  profession  ; and  I have  no 
doubt,  sir,  that  his  success  would  have  been  emi- 
nent, had  he  been  permitted  to  pursue  the  career 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  His  train- 
ing was  complete,  his  industry  was  unflagging,  his 
taste  was  exquisite,  his  learning  was  full  and  varied. 
With  a fine  person,  kind,  courteous  and  dignified 
manner,  a ready  and  graceful  elocution,  and  am- 
bitious of  distinction,  he  combined  all  the  elements 
of  success.  But  this  merciless  war,  which  strikes 
down  our  best  and  bravest,  has  cut  short  his 
career,  crushed  the  hopes  of  his  family,  and  lost 
to  the  profession  a very  promising  member. 

Just  as  he  was  prepared,  armed  and  equipped 
for  the  great  battle  of  life,  the  war  commenced, 
and  he  was  called  to  battle  for  his  country.  Of 
course,  such  a man  was  among  the  first  to  volun- 
teer for  the  war.  He  entered  the  service  as 
Adjutant  of  the  First  Regiment  South  Carolina 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.,  now  Gen.  Johnson 
Hagood.  For  the  first  year,  the  regiment  was 
stationed  on  Cole’s  Island,  and  although  the  duty 
was  irksome  and  the  station  unpleasant,  he  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  his  new  pro- 
fession, and  soon  acquired  a knowledge  of  tactics 


and  military  law,  which  made  him  a good  officer 
and  an  invaluable  assistant  to  his  chief.  After 
the  service  on  Cole’s  Island,  Col.  Hagood  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and 
of  course  made  his  accomplished  Adjutant  his 
Assistant  Adjutant-General.  In  this  wider  field, 
his  business  habits,  his  knowledge  of  military  law, 
his  just  and  fair  mind,  his  accomplished  manners 
and  kind  and  respectful  deportment,  with  his  well- 
stored  intellect,  won  for  him  new  friends  and  a 
higher  reputation.  He  served  with  his  General 
for  some  time  at  Adam’s  Run  and  on  James  Island, 
participating  with  cool  courage  and  dashing  gal- 
lantry in  all  the  fights  of  the  Brigade,  and  winning 
a high  reputation  as  an  officer  and  a soldier.  Last 
Spring  he  accompanied  the  Brigade,  under  Gen. 
Beauregard,  to  Petersburg,  and  just  as  they  arrived 
the  Brigade  was  put- into  the  fight,  contributing 
greatly  to  Gen.  Beauregard’s  first  brilliant  success 
at  Petersburg.  From  that  time  to  the  present  it 
has  almost  constantly  been  in  action,  seeing  the 
hardest  service  and  doing  the  best  fighting.  Our 
departed  friend  and  brother  fell  in  the  bloody 
fight  for  the  Weldon  Railroad,  which  was  fought 
on  the  2 1st  of  August. 

May  it  please  your  Honor,  1 cannot  give  you 
and  my  brethren  of  the  Bar  a better  idea  of  the 
man  than  to  read  to  you  what  his  General  and  his 
comrades  say  of  him.  From  the  many  letters  of 
condolence  which  have  been  written  to  his  brother, 
and  his  family,  I select  the  following.  Gen.  Ha- 
good says:  “He  fell  on  the  21st,  discharging  his 
duty  with  his  usual  splendid  gallantry.  It  was  in 
a fight  for  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  the  hardest 
we  have  ever  been  in.  The  Brigade  was  ordered 
to  cross  a wooded  ravine  and  branch,  and  attack 
the  enemy,  who  were  on  an  open  plateau  on  the 
hills  beyond.  After  crossing  the  branch  and  re- 
adjusting our  line,  under  cover  of  the  hill,  which 
was  done  principally  by  Pat,  in  discharge  of  his 
office,  I gave  the  order  to  advance,  and  never  saw 
him  again.  Within  fifty  yards  we  were  heavily 
engaged.  In  the  progress  of  the  attack,  seeing 
my  right  regiments  getting  into  trouble,  I made 
my  way  to  them.  Ben  Martin  says  he  and  Pat 
went  up  with  me  on  my  left,  and  but  a few  yards 
from  me,  and  that  he  (Ben)  was  wounded.  Pat  was 
still  with  me  in  the  rear  of  the  Twenty-first  Regi- 
ment. I think  it  likely  he  remained  with  that 
regiment  when  I went  to  the  right,  or  possibly  he 
may  have  received  his  wound  and  made  no  sign 
when  I was  with  him.  Men  were  falling  all  around 
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us,  and  the  latter  is  perfectly  possible.  * * * 

Words  are  idle  to  express  the  sympathy  I feel  for 
you  in  this  great  affliction.  He  was  almost  a brother 
to  me,  and  to  the  Brigade  his  loss  is  irreparable. 

“ With  abilities  far  beyond  his  rank,  he  was  as- 
siduous and  thorough  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  that  with  a natural  urbanity,  which 
made  him  a universal  favorite.  One  of  the  men, 
when  he  learned  his  fate,  seized  my  hand,  and 
leaning  on  my  horse’s  shoulder,  wept  uncontrol- 
ably  for  minutes.  Wounded  men,  as  they  were 
borne  to  the  rear,  with  their  bodies  torn  and  their 
limbs  mangled,  stopped  their  litter  bearers  to  ask 
me  after  him,  and  express  their  sorrow.  Gener- 
ous, courteous,  brave,  and  high-toned — pure  in 
thought  and  language — ever  mindful  of  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  and  jealous  of  his  own 
when  he  thought  them  designedly  infringed — he 
comes  up  more  fully  to  my  idea  of  a gentleman 
than  any  man  I ever  knew. 

“ Poor  fellow  ! as  we  marched  that  morning 
from  our  wet  and  comfortless  bivouac,  he  told 
me  he  had  been  dreaming  all  night  of  his  mother 
— may  God  comfort  her  in  her  sorrow.” 

Thus  speaks  the  gallant  and  dashing  Hagood 
of  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms ; no  man  was 
better  able  to  judge  him,  and  no  man  had  a better 
opportunity.  Playfellows  in  childhood — school- 
mates in  boyhood — associates  in  youth — fellow- 
students  at  the  bar — companions  in  arms— what 
higher,  what  better,  what  nobler,  what  more 
enduring  tribute  than  this  ? 

Another  friend  and  brother  officer,  who  served 
with  him  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
writes:  “I  write  to  offer  you  my  sympathy — I 
feel  what  I cannot  express,  for  yourself  and 
family,  and  especially  for  the  mother  of  my 
friend.  When  I think  of  what  she  has  lost,  I 
know  that  God  alone  can  comfort  her  under  it. 
There  was  more  than  common  friendship  be- 
tween dear  Pat  and  myself.  Long  ago  I had 
learned  to  love  him  with  an  affection,  that  time 
and  closer  intimacy  only  tended  to  increase.  I 
scarcely  believe  a purer  minded  or  braver  gentle- 
man is  left  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States. 


Perfect  truthfulness  in  thought,  word  and  deed  was 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  characteristics.  I 
don’t  know  a man  who  had  a more  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  everything  little,  low  or  mean.  His 
entire  candor  and  integrity  of  character,  made 
their  impression  upon  all  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated. He  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
could  decide  a cause  between  an  intimate  per- 
sonal friend  and  an  utter  stranger,  or  even  an 
enemy  (if  he  had  one),  with  impartial  justice. 
He  had  the  warmest  regard  of  very  many  who 
knew  him — the  entire  respect  of  all.  The  war 
has  lasted  too  long,  and  the  joy  that  comes  with 
returning  peace  will  be  drowned  in  tears — bitter 
tears  for  the  ‘ unreturniug  brave' 

“ The  noblest  and  best  are  falling  in  the  strug- 
gle— may  the  All-wise  God  who  ordains  it,  en- 
able us  to  feel  that  ‘ He  doeth  all  things  well.’  I 
am,  with  sincere  sympathy,  and  a deep  share  in 
your  sorrow,  your  friend.” 

Thus  writes  his  friend  and  brother  officer,  Capt. 
Sam.  J.  Hay,  a man  of  the  most  delicate  taste  and 
tender  sensibilities,  who  had  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  know  him  well.  What  more  can  I add 
to  these  beautiful  and  touching  tributes  of  friend- 
ship ? See  how  they  speak  of  him  ; they  call  him 
“ Pat,”  “ dear  Pat.”  Why  this  of  itself  is  enough 
to  show  how  warm  was  their  regard,  how  strong 
their  friendship.  I can  only  add  my  testimony, 
and  that  of  the  mourning  brothers  who  surround 
me,  to  these  truthful  memorials.  I ask  your 
Honor  to  direct  the  Clerk  to  record  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Court,  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved , That  in  the  death  of  PATRICK  K. 
MOLONY,  who  fell  in  defense  of  his  country,  in 
the  fight  for  the  Weldon  Railroad,  on  the  21st 
day  of  August,  1864,  this  bar  has  lost  a promising 
member,  society  an  agreeable  companion,  the 
army  an  accomplished  officer  and  soldier,  the 
country  a devoted  patriot. 

Resolved , That  we  tender  to  his  widowed  and 
heart-stricken  mother,  and  to  his  mourning  and 
bereaved  family,  our  earnest  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence. 


NATURE’S  VOICE. 


When  melancholy  ruled  my  heart, 

And  naught  in  life  seemed  free  from  sable  sorrow, 
Then  have  I called  on  nature’s  art, 

To  see  if  she  could  joy  impart, 

And  found  that  her  blithe  spirit  I could  borrow. 

Her  zephyrs  breathed  in  melody 
’Mongst  budding  trees  and  blossoms  sweetly  blowing, 
And  swept  across  a verdant  sea 
Of  fragrant  clover  billowy. 

In  which  the  blushing  poppies  tall  were  growing. 

Her  golden  bees  athwart  the  air 
Were  gliding  joyously;  and  sipped  the  flowers 
That  offered  them  their  dainty  fare, 

And  buzzed  and  flew,  with  never  a care, 

In  flowery  nooks  and  richly  perfumed  bowers; 

Until  at  last  in  happiness 
I laughed  with  Nature,  and  I longed  to  follow 
The  bees  and  meet  the  air’s  caress. 

And  o’er  the  fields  in  gala  dress 
To  fly  and  wander  with  the  summer  swallow. 

Henry  S.  McLaughlin,  ’99. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  play  is  over  ; the  curtain  down  ; the  hall 
empty  save  for  the  solitary  loiterer  who 
stays  behind  to  meditate  on  the  scenes  that 
have  just  passed  before  his  eyes.  We  are  speak- 
ing metaphorically,  for  the  loiterer  in  the  present 
case  is  the  Editor  of  our  Monthly,  who  lingers 
after  his  comrades  have  departed,  to  cast  a last 
glance  over  the  scenes  of  the  year  that  has  gone. 
The  past  few  months  have  indeed  flown  by  like 
the  acts  of  a play,  and  the  drama  of  college  life, 
with  its  many  incidents  of  comic  and  serious, 
and  perhaps  tragic  nature,  has  rapidly  developed 
under  our  eyes.  Were  it  not  well,  then,  for  us  to 
loiter  awhile  like  the  deeply  moved  spectator  of  a 
drama,  and  reflect  on  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed  ? 
Were  it  not  well  to  consider  how  we  have  borne 
our  part  in  this  small  bit  of  the  drama  of  life?  It 
is  just  such  a time  as  the  present  that  ought  to 
make  us  reflect  and  lead  us  to  resolve  to  shun  in 
the  future,  what  the  bitter  teacher  experience  has 
taught  us  to  avoid  in  the  past. 

% 

■x-  * 

The  year  just  gone  has  been  a time  of  rare  hap- 
piness and  advancement  for  some  in  particular 
who  have  won  for  themselves  the  praise  and  ad- 
miration of  their  fellow  students  and  superiors. 
In  certain  individuals  talents  have  been  discovered 
and  developed,  where  before  these  gifts  were  un- 
known ; in  others  a new  impetus  in  the  develop- 
ment of  faculties  whose  presence  was  already  well 
recognized  and  attested,  has  been  perceived,  and 
in  every  instance  the  result  has  been  surpassing 
satisfaction  and  honor  to  those  who  have  so  gen- 
erously bestirred  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  duty 
and  well  regulated  ambition.  Why  cannot  many 
others  who  are  at  present  lagging  behind  and 
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allowing  less  talented  companions  to  outdistance 
them  in  the  race  for  intellectual  honors,  be  stirred 
to  nobler  efforts  by  these  examples?  It  seems  in- 
deed strange  that  students  who  are  gifted  with 
greater  mental  ability  should  not  be  spurred  on 
by  a proper  spirit  of  ambition  when  they  see 
others  of  mediocre  talent  gaining  places  of  merit 
and  distinction  through  earnest  efforts  to  excel. 
It  is  clear  that  the  fear  alone  of  the  work  to  be 
done  is  the  one  thing  that  holds  them  in  check, 
and  the  only  bar  to  their  rapid  advancement.  Let 
us  not  mince  matters  : laziness,  pure  and  simple,  is 
the  bane  of  many  a gifted  student’s  career,  and  the 
blight  of  many  a life  which  might  have  been  an 
honor  to  itself  and  countless  others.  With  this 
thought  before  us  after  the  year’s  work,  let  us  re- 
solve to  rid  ourselves  at  least  of  this  detestable 
vice,  if  we  are  at  all  tainted  with  it,  in  our  future 
days  at  College. 

* 

* * 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  in  manuscript  a 
poem  by  our  distinguished  alumnus,  Mr.  M.  J.  A. 
McCaffrey,  ’61,  and  we  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
to  our  readers  the  treat  that  is  in  store  for  them. 
The  poem  is  entitled  “ The  Worst  Boy  in  School,"  and 
is  written  in  a style  that  recalls  Goldsmith,  but 
Goldsmith  at  his  best.  The  verse  is  Anapaestic 
Tetrameter  and  this  gives  to  the  poem  a leap  and 
a bound  that  would  carry  one  along  even  if  the 
matter  were  not  interesting.  But  the  matter  is 
most  interesting  ; there  are  passages  in  it  that 

stir  one  strangely, for  instance we  were  just 

about  to  quote,  but  we  are  afraid  if  we  began  to 
pick  out  the  beautiful  parts  there  would  be  few 
of  the  310  lines  left,  so  we  shall  not  take  one  iota 
from  the  pleasure  the  reading  of  it  will  bring  you. 
The  book  is  to  be  printed  and  sold  by  the  well 
known  publishers,  Geo.  W.  Dillingham  & Co., 
33  West  23d  street.  We  have  said  nothing  about 
the  profuse  illustrations,  the  binding  in  gold  and 
white,  the  refreshing  Avide  margin  to  the  pages 
that  are  to  make  the  book  a work  of  art ; but  this 
we  can  say  and  must  say  that  no  matter  how 
magnificent  the  setting  may  be,  the  gem — the  poem 
— would  deserve  a better. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM 
“ A GRADUATE.” 


DEAR  MR.  EDITOR:— Since  my  last  letter 
to  you,  which  by  the  way  I must  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  printing,  I have 
heard  a great  deal  of  criticism.  Naturally  I ex- 
pected it,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it  if  the  letter  itself  was  the  means  of 
achieving  the  end  it  was  Avritten  for.  Has  it  done 
so?  Well,  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  discuss 
the  matter  now. 

It  is  on  another  topic  that  I start  this  letter — 
and  though  it  is  one  that  deals  in  a little  criticism, 
still  I have  persuaded  myself  that  I am  laboring 
in  a good  cause,  and  I am  willing  to  bear  with 
tranquillity  whatever  trouble  may  arise. 

Of  course  you  all  remember  the  great  though 
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unfortunate  baseball  game  with  “ Manhattan  ” 
at  Fordham.  You  could  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
have  been  blind  to  the  fact,  that  there  were  many 
there  present.  Surely,  also,  you  could  not  have 
been  heedless  of  the  delicious  clamor  that  arose 
from  either  side  of  the  field  when  either  of  the 
rival  teams  took  their  place  at  the  bat.  Truly 
the  din  on  one  side  did  not  eclipse  the  heaven 
splitting  enthusiasm  on  the  other.  Yet  this  fact 
might  have  escaped  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I feel  in 
duty  bound  to  call  it  to  mind.  Did  you  notice 
the  disparity  in  numbers  of  the  wearers  of  the 
Maroon  who  took  an  active  interest  in  their 
college  team’s  changing  fortunes  ? Why ! O 
why  ! ye  old  Alumni  of  St.  John’s,  do  you  leave 
it  all  to  the  younger  element  to  cheer  up  the 
‘ Varsity?’ 

On  our  own  field,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
walls  that  protected  us  for  so  many  years,  watch- 
ing the  game  that  aroused  more  interest  than  any 
other  that  has  been  played  in  years,  we  were 
eclipsed  in  numbers,  in  showing,  and  but  for  the 
violent  efforts  of  a few,  in  enthusiasm,  by  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  a visiting  college. 

And  why  is  it  so?  Why  have  the  Manhattan 
College,  or  any  other  college  alumni  more  love, 
demonstrated  love,  for  their  Alma  Mater  than 
Fordham’s  Alumni  ? I know  of  some  answers,  but 
they  who  make  them  should  have  forgotten  all 
personal  woes  in  this  siege  of  college  interest, 
newly  born. 

Why  was  it  left  for  a party  of  young  men, 
mostly  recent  graduates,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  engaged  in  pursuits  that  rendered  it  difficult 
to  procure  absence  from  business,  to  make  the 
showing  that  should  have  been  made  by  their 
elder  alumni  brethren,  who  could  voluntarily 
and  without  trouble  stay  away  from  their  busi- 
nesses for  many  a day  ? 

I won’t  presume  to  answer  this  question  my- 
self, but  I would  love  to  hear  it  answered  by  one 
who  feels  aggrieved.  By  such  an  answer,  better 
than  anything  else,  the  existing  lack  of  harmony 
could  be  detected  and  destroyed. 

“ A Graduate.” 

[We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  “A  Graduate”  for  his 
letters  to  the  Monthly.  The  generous  spirit  and  enthusiastic  love 
for  Alma  Mater  displayed  in  these  communications  are  worthy 
of  imitation  by  every  true  son  of  Fordham. — Ed.] 


“KING  ROBERT  OF  SICILY.” 


ON  Wednesday,  June  9th,  the  students  of  St. 
John’s  Hall  presented  to  the  public"  King 
Robert  of  Sicily.”  The  following  was  the 
cast  of  characters : 

Robert,  King  of  Sicily,  . . . Thomas  J.  King. 

An  Angel,  ness  *King  Robert  j } - Thomas  J-  AnSlim- 

Count  Raymond,  the  King’s  Counsellor,  _ Ralph  Schoettle. 
Urban,  Treasurer  to  the  King,  . . Arthur  G.  Kiely. 

Count  of  Terranova  { ^sHounds! } - John  M’  °’Brien’ 

Valentine,  a Courtier,  . . . Charles  J.  Kiely. 


Gratiano,  a Courtier,  ... 

A Fool,  ..... 
Martin,  a Peasant,  ... 
Alphonse,  a Prince  of  Aquitaine, 
Agapus,  a Page  to  Alphonse, 

Count  of  Melazzo,  Cousin  of  Francis, 

JESS?  \ : 

ist  Soldier,  ..... 
2D  Soldier,  .... 


. Alphonse  J.  Edibohls. 
Joseph  F.  Edwards,  Jr. 

Edward  C.  Sullivan. 
Selden  L.  McLaughlin. 
Andrew  J.  Ewald. 
Henry  Heide. 
j Thomas  A.  Fullum. 
/ Edward  A.  Barrett. 

John  J.  Mellady. 
George  V.  McKenna. 


3D  Soldier 
Caccius,  I 
Dominick,  ! „ . n 

Joseph,  \ R°yal  PaSes- 
Benedict,  J 


Julio  B.  Rabel. 
f Walter  L.  Maher, 

J Edward  F.  Devlin, 
| Gerald  A.  D’ArcY, 
(_  John  J.  Murray. 
Lords,  Monks,  Soldiers,  Huntsmen,  Attendants,  Etc. 


To  criticise  a performance  that  has  won  so  much 
praise  as  this  very  successful  production  might 
seem  a somewhat  hazardous  undertaking,  but  we 
assume  the  task  all  the  more  readily  as  we  have 
nothing  but  pleasant  things  to  say  of  the  efforts  of 
these  young  histrions. 

When  it  was  first  rumored  about  the  college 
that  the  members  of  St.  John’s  Hall  were  going  to 
give  a play,  we  were,  we  must  confess,  somewhat 
surprised.  We  naturally  pictured  to  ourselves 
youngsters  stricken  with  stage  fright,  forgetting 
their  parts,  and  anxiously  hurrying  through  their 
lines,  as  young  boys  who  are  appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  public  are  wont  to  do.  But  what 
was  our  agreeable  astonishment  on  the  night  of 
the  performance  to  find  that  our  anticipations  had 
been  totally  unwarranted,  and  that  the  young 
members  of  St.  John’s  Hall  were  quite  as  able  to 
give  an  acceptable  dramatic  performance  as  the 
older  students  of  the  college.  Indeed,  there  was 
an  ease  and  finish  and  display  of  power  in  their 
acting  which  were  quite  remarkable. 

Master  King’s  rendering  of  the  title  role  was 
very  praiseworthy.  His  movements  about  the 
stage,  his  poses,  his  gestures,  in  fine,  all  his  ac- 
tions, were  free  and  natural,  and  betrayed  the  con- 
fidence and  self-possession  of  a capable  actor.  He 
was,  perhaps,  a little  too  boisterous  on  several 
occasions,  but  the  part  he  had  to  deal  with  was 
one  we  must  acknowledge,  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  even  for  an  experienced  elocutionist  to 
keep  within  the  proper  bounds  of  moderation. 

Coolness,  deliberation  and  distinctness  were  the 
three  very  noticeable  features  of  Master  Anglim’s 
acting.  He  bore  the  role  of  the  Angel  King  so 
well  that  we  cannot  find  fault  with  his  impersona- 
tion. 

Master  Schoettle  as  Count  Raymond  was  some- 
what hampered  by  his  voice  which  is  at  times 
quite  husky,  and  as  a consequence  renders  his  ut- 
terance indistinct.  His  acting,  however,  was 
thoughtful  and  true  to  life. 

The  part  of  the  Fool  was  taken  by  Master  Ed- 
words  in  a way  that  delighted  every  one.  The 
gracefulness,  naturalness  and  humor  of  his  antics 
as  the  Court  Jester  took  the  house  by  storm  and 
won  him  round  after  round  of  hearty  and  sustained 
applause.  The  young  gentleman  shows  a decided 
talent  for  humorous  roles,  and  gives  promise  of 
becoming  a genuine  mirth  provoker  should  he 
continue  in  the  way  he  has  so  happily  begun.  - 


CAST  OF  “ KING  ROBERT  OF  SICILY.” 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL,  JUNE  gth,  i8g7. 
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The  most  noticeable  point  in  Master  McLaugh- 
lin’s interpretation  of  the  Prince  of  Aquitaine  was 
the  fine  elocution  he  exhibited  throughout  the 
evening.  Had  his  acting  been  in  keeping  with  his 
delivery,  he  would  have  far  surpassed  the  very 
high  degree  of  excellence  he  attained  in  the  ren- 
dering of  his  part. 

Master  Sullivan  almost  deserves  to  be  called  the 
star  of  the  evening,  for  the  prominence  he  gave  to 
the  part  assigned  him.  Although  not  having  the 
numerous  opportunities  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
several  of  the  principal  characters  to  display  his 
talent,  he  did  what  he  had  to  do  in  a manner  which 
won  him  the  applause  of  the  entire  house.  He 
showed  that  with  continued  endeavor  he  will 
easily  go  to  the  front  in  this  line  of  work. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  a word  of  praise 
for  Master  Ewald.  As  Agapus,  the  page,  he  did 
remarkably  well.  His  voice  was  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ; his  actions  free  from  timidity. 

In  a word,  the  students  of  the  Hall  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  performance.  As  a whole, 
it  was  a most  creditable  piece  of  work. 

John  F.  Gaynor,  Jr.,  ’97. 


PUBLIC  CONTEST  IN  ELOCUTION. 


OF  the  many  pleasant  and  enjoyable  evenings 
spent  by  the  students  during  the  past  year, 
there  was  none  which  afforded  more  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  than  that  of  June  4th,  when  the 
Faculty,  together  with  the  students  and  their 
friends,  were  assembled  in  the  College  Hall  to 
witness  the  public  contest  in  elocution.  This 
competition  is,  and  has  been  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  scholastic  year,  and 
as  such  has  always  attracted  a large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  at  Fordham  for  some 
years  past,  have  heard  the  different  contests 
spoken  of  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  yet  I 
think  I would  not  be  too  presumptuous  in  my 
statement  if  I were  to  say  that  the  exhibition  of 
elocutionary  powers  displayed  in  the  last  competi- 
tion surpassed  those  of  former  years  in  many 
points. 

The  Senior  members  acquitted  themselves  in 
their  wonted  style,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole-souled  manner  in  which  they  set  about  their 
work,  that  they  fully  apprehended  the  difficult  task 
they  were  undertaking  in  striving  to  win  the 
honors  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Donovan,  who  fared 
so  well  in  last  year’s  contest,  again  demonstrated 
his  ability  as  a speaker,  manifesting  at  all  times 
those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a finished 
elocutionist. 

Mr.  McDonnell  was  at  his  best  in  the  selection 
he  had  chosen,  and  powerfully  rendered  Phillip’s 
“ Toussaint  L’Ouverture.”  His  enunciation  was 
clear  and  distinct,  and  if  this  were  the  only  quality 
to  be  considered,  he  would  easily  have  outdistanced 
his  competitors. 

Mr.  Quinlan  gave  his  selection  in  a manner  far 
superior  to  anything  we  have  ever  heard  from 
him  before. 


Mr.  Shea  was  easily  the  most  graceful  and  pre- 
posessing  in  appearance  of  the  speakers,  his 
gestures,  movements  and  bearing  being  of  the  very 
highest  order. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  remarkably  well  received  by 
the  audience,  and  gave  one  of  the  most  finished 
exhibitions  of  the  evening.  The  storm  of  applause 
that  followed  upon  the  completion  of  his  effort 
showed  the  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  audience,  as  well  for  the  masterly  way  in 
which  he  had  just  spoken,  as  for  his  long  to  be 
remembered  rendering  of  “ Hamlet  ” some  weeks 
before. 

Of  the  Junior  class  nothing  but  praise  can  be 
uttered.  They  showed  that  with  training  and  ex- 
perience they  will  easily  equal  if  not  surpass  the 
efforts  of  their  older  brothers. 

Here  follows  the  programme  of  the  evening  : 


Spanish  Dance,  _ Guitar  Club 

The  Polish  Boy,  . Stevens 

Richard  V.  Harrington 

Spartacus, Kellogg 

John  D.  Sullivan 

The  Famine,  .......  Longfellow 

Thomas  J.  Anglim 

Melodies,  .....  Mandolin  Club 

The  Victim,  Tennyson 

Shelden  B.  McLaughlin 

The  Polish  Boy, Stevens 

Thomas  J.  King 

Catiline’s  Defiance,  . Croly 

Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick 

The  Maroon,  _ . . . Glee  Club 

Bernardo  Del  Carpio, Hemans 

J.  Francis  Quinlan 

The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,  .....  Hood 

James  J.  Donovan 

The  Darkey' s Dream,  ....  Banjo  Club 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture Phillips 

Robert  E.  McDonnell 

The  Liberty  Bell,  ......  Brunowe 

Joseph  A.  Kelley 

The  Curse  of  Regulus,  ......  Anon. 

Joseph  P.  Shea 

Fordham,  Glee  Club 

William  Tell  to  the  Mountains,  ...  Knowles 
John  F.  Gaynor 

Ode  to  the  Passions,  ......  Collins 

George  A.  Daly 

Enoch  Arden,  . . Selection,  ...  Tennyson 

Miguel  A.  Zuricalday 


Walter  H.  Martin,  ’97. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
R.  P.  HUGHES,  ON  THE  FORD- 
HAM BATTALION. 


New  York,  May  8th,  1897. 
The  Inspector  General  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C , 

Sir  : — I respectfully  report  that  I have  to-day 
made  the  inspection  of  the  military  department  of 
St.  John’s  College  at  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

The  student-body  of  the  college  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  it  was  at  previous  visits,  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  military  department  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  deleteriously  affected  in  any  way. 
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The  department  did  not  originally  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  classes,  but  now  military  duty 
is  required  from  the  entire  corps  of  students,  and 
individual  exception  is  only  granted  on  a phy- 
sician’s certificate  of  unfitness  or  inadvisability. 

The  difference  in  age  gives  extra  work  to  the 
military  professor,  for  the  older  students  are 
fully  capable  of  carrying  the  service  rifle  and 
going  through  the  usual  day’s  drill,  but  there  are 
some  boys  who  can,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  do 
either.  The  military  professor  has  therefore  four 
hours  per  week  for  practical  work — two  for  the 
battalion  proper  and  two  for  the  separate  com- 
pany of  small  boys — and  two  hours  per  week  for 
theoretical  work. 

The  battalion  proper  is  commanded  by  the 
professor  in  person  and  he  has  a staff  of  an 
adjutant,  quartermaster  and  sergeant-major. 
The  four  companies  comprising  this  battalion 
are  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  United 
States  infantry  companies.  The  commissioned 
cadets  are  taken  from  the  Senior  class  and 
and  are  entirely  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  company  commanders.  At  the  inspection  all 
the  ceremonies  and  exercises  on  the  drill-field 
were  conducted  by  the  cadet-officers  and  they 
acquitted  themselves  in  a manner  that  was  very 
creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the  institution  to 
which  they  belong  as  well  as  to  the  care  given  to 
his  duties  by  the  military  instructor.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  students  now  on  the  roll 
of  the  military,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  were 
present  at  the  inspection  ; the  other  thirteen  were 
all  accounted  for.  The  authorities  of  the  college 
lend  all  possible  aid  and  support  to  the  military 
professor  and  his  recommendations  for  disciplin- 
ary measures  are  treated  with  due  consideration. 

The  present  President  of  the  College  (Father 
Campbell)  originated  the  military  department 
here  some  ten  years  ago.  The  introduction  of  it 
was  a purely  patriotic  and  voluntary  act.  I have 
not  yet  inspected  all  the  colleges  of  this  inspec- 
tion district  this  year,  but  from  information 
gained  in  former  inspections,  I feel  that  there  is 
little  hazard  in  stating  that  of  all  the  colleges  in 
which  the  military  department  is  not  either  made 
obligatory  by  reason  of  the  law,  or  through  that 
feature  being  a specialty  of  the  institution,  this 
at  Fordham  is  the  best  in  the  district. 

The  College  has  224  Springfield  rifles,  caliber 
45,  and  a like  number  of  equipments.  The  Col- 
lege employs  an  armorer  to  care  for  these  rifles 
and  they  receive  all  necessafy  care,  and  when  not 
in  use  are  stored  in  neat  arm-racks  under  lock 
and  key.  The  College  also  has  two  3-inch  iron, 
muzzle  loading  rifles  which  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  carefully  stored  under  cover. 

This  College  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
rifle  range  where  the  first  principles  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  their  rifles  could  be  taught  to  the 
students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed.)  R.  P.  Hughes, 

Colonel,  Inspector- General  U.  S.  A. 


THE  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION. 


LATELY  glancing  over  the  bound  volumes  of 
the  old  Fordham  Monthly , we  unexpectedly 
became  aware  that  we  had  in  our  hands  a 
complete  history  of  the  Dramatic  Association  and 
its  many  glorious  achievements.  We  found  it 
therefore  an  easy  task  to  review  most  satisfactorily 
the  work  done  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  we  purpose  now  to  put  in  writing  some  of  the 
reflections  suggested  by  this  glance  into  the  past ; 
but  we  fear  lest  by  such  an  action  we  may  be  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  the  criticism  of  those  who  may 
imagine  we  are  starting  to  draw  a comparison  be- 
tween the  deeds  accomplished  in  “ those  good  old 
days  when  I was  a boy,”  and  the  more  recent 
successes  won  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
Association.  If  our  assertion  that  such  is  not  our 
intention  be  of  any  weight,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
finish  in  peace  our  self-imposed  task. 

That  the  Dramatic  Society  was  successful  in 
past  times  we  know  from  tradition,  but  in  looking 
over  the  criticisms  of  the  plays  of  former  years, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  rapid 
advance  made  by  the  members  of  the  Association 
in  their  struggles  after  histrionic  laurels.  In  each 
succeeding  play  we  find  new  words  of  praise 
showered  upon  the  “ Fordham  actors  new  ex- 
pressions of  the  crtic’s  delight  at  this  particular 
performance ; new  assurances  that  each  succeed- 
ing attempt  of  the  St.  John’s  boys  was  the  best 
and  most  successful  effort  witnessed  on  the  college 
boards. 

Now  an  outsider  idly  looking  over  the  pages  of 
these  old  criticisms — I mean  the  knowing  individ- 
ual, the  one  who  condescendingly  smiles  at  the 
mention  of  amateur  effort  in  theatricals  of  any 
kind — such  a one,  I say, 'reading  these  old  accounts, 
would  wisely  shake  his  head,  and  quietly  whisper 
to  himself  “ cum  grano."  But  to  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  productions  of  the  Fordham  boys  these 
criticisms  come  back  as  bits  of  the  truest  writing 
that  was  ever  penned.  Indeed  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  plays  produced  by  the 
early  members — the  pioneers,  we  may  call  them,  of 
the  Dramatic  Association — were  of  a very  high 
order.  The  boys  of  those  days  were  very  ma- 
ture, and  at  times  the  histrionic  talent  of  the  schoo 
seemed  to  be  abundant  and  remarkably  varied. 

So  much  for  the  past.  Let  us  glance  for  an  in- 
stant at  the  present  standing  of  the  Association, 
and  the  work  accomplished  by  its  members. 

The  praise  heaped  upon  the  efforts  of  our  actors 
in  recent  years  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  connected  with  the  associa- 
tion not  to  take  a pride  in  being  a member  of  such 
a body.  No  single  individual  has  monopolized 
the  leading  parts  for  several  successive  years,  but 
member  after  member  has  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  in  the  principal  roles  of  the 
most  difficult  and  classic  dramas,  and  each  has 
met  with  such  abundant  and  extraordinary  suc- 
cess that  the  wiseacres  about  the  college  fell  into 
the  habit  of  prophesying  that  it  would  be  impos- 
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sible  to  secure  any  one  who  would  take  the  lead- 
ing role  in  the  next  play  with  anything  like  the 
same  brilliancy  or  perfection  of  execution.  That 
our  self-constituted  prophets  have  missed  their 
vocation  goes  without  saying.  To  name  the  per- 
formances whose  success  has  been  remarkable, 
and  which  have  met  with  the  most  lavish  praise 
from  every  quarter,  would  only  be  to  give  a list 
of  the  plays  presented  during  the  past  few  years. 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  Dramatic  Association  seems 
to  have  set  a standard  for  itself  which  it  is  loath 
to  relinquish  so  long  as  hard  work  and  unyielding 
determination  to  excel  will  enable  it  to  maintain 
its  present  position. 

But  a word  of  this  deep  interest  and  untiring 
energy  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a play,  and  so 
much  manifested  of  late  by  the  members  of  our 
Association. 

When  a performance  is  in  state  of  rehearsal  it 
means  work,  work  not  only  for  the  leading  char- 
acters, but  for  every  individual  engaged  in  the 
performance ; it  means  loss  of  recreation,  loss  of 
games,  and  for  some,  loss  of  many  hours  which 
would  have  been  devoted  to  lighter  and  perhaps 
pleasanter  literary  pursuits.  Now  all  these  for  a 
Fordham  boy  are  pretty  hard  sacrifices  to  make, 
and  yet  to  the  gracious  and  ready  manner  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Dramatic  Association 
give  over  pleasures,  for  the  success  of  their  under- 
takings, is  due  in  great  part  the  fine  productions 
given  by  them  in  later  years. 

And  now  there  is  no  reason  why  this  generous 
spirit  should  not  continue  in  the  future ; and 
with  it  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  the 
actors  of  Fordham  will  continue  to  gain  new 
laurels  in  their  future  plays.  With  this  end  in 
view  the  members  must  always  remember  that 
nothing  is  gained  without  labor.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  the  poet  is  born,  not  made,  and  while  this 
saying  may  be  made  to  apply  to  such  a genius  as  a 
Booth  or  Barrett,  yet  the  greater  part  of  success  in 
Fordham  Dramatics  has  always  been  attained  by 
good  conscientious  work.  Let  future  members 
bear  in  mind  that  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
talent  for  dramatics  is  not  necessary  to  success  in 
this  line,  but  that  with  a very  limited  amount  of 
what  may  be  called  histrionic  ability  and  with  an 
unlimited  amount  of  work,  hard  work,  work  the 
most  trying,  mentally  and  physically,  they  can 
continue  to  produce  plays  which  will  not  only 
bring  them  the  reward  of  superabundant  praise, 
but  will  prove  a true  pleasure  and  education  to  all 
concerned. 

And  now  one  word  more  suggests  itself,  on  a 
matter  dealing  directly  with  the  efforts  of  our 
Dramatic  Society.  In  “ ye  olden  times,”  the  mem- 
bers who  strode  before  the  footlights  were  limited 
to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  First  Division  study 
hall ; then  there  was  a change  and  the  present  age 
found  itself  ensconced  in  a hall  of  its  own,  with  all 
the  stage  improvements  of  modern  times,  elec- 
tricity, scenic  devices,  etc.  But  there  has  always 
been  one  thing  which  has  hampered  the  actors  in 
their  earnest  endeavors,  and  that  is  the  size  of  the 
stage  and  of  the  theatre,  the  former  interfering  in 
many  ways  with  the  actors,  the  latter  affording 


too  little  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many 
friends  who  are  accustomed  to  grace  the  dramatic 
productions  with  their  presence.  These  two  great 
defects,  however,  we  know  can  be  easily  remedied. 
The  building  in  which  the  theatre  at  present  lies, 
is  of  such  a nature  that  the  hall  can  be  enlarged  and 
vastly  improved  so  as  to  afford  much  more  room, 
both  for  stage  and  auditorium.  The  only  ob- 
stacle which  stands  in  the  way  of  this  improve- 
ment at  present  is  the  expense.  When  will  some 
kind  friend  come  forward  to  confer  upon  the 
Dramatic  Association  such  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing? Let  us  believe  that  the  improvement  will 
soon  come,  and  let  us  hope  that  as  the  change 
came  from  the  old  study  hall  to  the  present  little 
home,  so  another  change  to  a larger  and  more  im- 
proved hall  is  not  far  off. 

Joseph  A.  Kelley,  ’97. 


POE’S  OLD  HOME  SAVED. 


THE  following  extract  from  the  New  York 
Herald  for  June  2d,  will  prove  acceptable 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  Fordham’s 

poet. 

“ Dr.  Chauvet,  of  Fordham,  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  every  admirer  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  for 
saving  the  unfortunate  poet’s  old  home,  in  the 
Kingsbridge  road,  from  destruction.  The  house 
is  an  unpretentious  structure,  a story  and  a half 
high,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  a few 
hundred  feet  south  of  the  old  Williamsbridge  road. 
It  was  in  this  house,  it  is  said,  that  the  poet  re- 
ceived the  inspiration  of  “ The  Raven.”  Of  late 
years  the  house  has  been  occupied  by  a family 
which  rented  it  of  Dr.  Chauvet.  A bill  was  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Legislature  creating  a park 
to  be  known  as  ‘ Poe  Park  ’ and  to  be  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Kingsbridge  road  from 
the  cottage.  It  was  proposed  to  move  the  latter 
across  the  road  to  the  park. 

Commissioner  Haffen,  of  the  Department  of 
Street  Improvements  of  the  Twenty-third  and 
T wenty-fourth  wards,  projects  widening  the  Kings- 
bridge road,  and  in  making  surveys  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  Poe  cottage  was  on  the  line  of  the 
proposed  widening  and  would  come  within  the 
Scope  of  condemnation  proceedings.  Intrinsically 
the  cottage  is  worth  $500,  being  over  seventy  years 
old,  but  from  a sentimental  standpoint  its  value 
cannot  be  estimated.  To  save  the  cottage  from 
being  taken  down  by  the  city  and  sold  for  kindling 
wood,  Dr.  Chauvet  had  a foundation  laid  further 
back,  and  last  week  removed  the  cottage  to  it  out 
of  the  line  of  condemnation. 

The  cottage  is  visited  every  week  in  fine  wea- 
ther by  hundreds  of  people,  curious  to  see  where 
the  author  of  ‘ The  Raven  ’ lived  and  wrote.  Dr. 
Chauvet  has  been  advised  to  fight  the  city  when 
it  attempts  to  remove  the  cottage  to  the  park 
across  the  street,  and  there  is  a strong  probability 
that  there  will  be  a contest  in  the  courts,  Dr. 
Chauvet  contending  that,  no  provision  being  made 
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in  the  act  of  the  Legislature  to  purchase  the  ground 
on  which  the  cottage  is  situated,  the  city  cannot 
take  the  house,  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
personal  property.” 


THE  GLEE  CLUB  ORGANIZATION. 


WH  EN  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  is  come 
and  the  Senior  walks  down  the  lawn 
with  his  grip  in  one  hand,  and  his  “ dip  ” 
tightly  grasped  in  the  other,  he  “ casts  one  last, 
long,  lingering  look  behind,”  and  recalls  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  years  that  are  past 
with  their  burden  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  with 
a strange  commingled  feeling  of  joy  and  sadness 
departs. 

Thoughts  of  many  things,  no  doubt,  will  crowd 
upon  the  Senior  of  ’97  as  he  leaves  the  threshold 
of  Alma  Mater,  but  not  least  among  them  surely 
will  be  his  connection  with  the  various  Societies 
of  the  College.  One  of  these  is  the  Glee  Club 
Organization.  But  two  years  ago  the  Glee,  Banjo 
and  Mandolin  Clubs  became  important  factors  in 
college  life  at  Fordham,  and  considering  this  fact, 
as  also  the  fact  that  it  must  draw  for  its  members 
upon  not  more  than  one  hundred  boys,  it  has  ac- 
complished wonders. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  these  clubs  there  was 
not  a banjo  or  mandolin  in  the  college,  whereas 
now  the  Banjo  Club  numbers  17,  the  Mandolin 
Club  21,  and  the  Glee  Club  23. 

These  clubs  have  given  so  far  four  public  con- 
certs ; two  last  year,  one  at  the  college  theatre, 
and  one  at  Lenox  Lyceum,  in  the  city ; and  two 
this  year,  one  during  Christmas  week  at  the  col- 
lege, and  another  February  12th,  at  Carnegie 
Lyceum.  All  of  these  have  been  very  successful, 
but  the  recent  concert  at  Carnegie  Lyceum  was 
certainly  our  most  brilliant  success,  and  would 
have  been  a credit  to  any  of  the  larger  universities, 
which  besides  having  thousands  to  draw  from, 
have  older  and  more  experienced  performers. 
Indeed,  Fordham  may  justly  feel  proud  of  her 
success  in  these  lines,  and  look  forward  to  greater 
victories  in  the  future. 

The  management  does  not  forget,  however,  that 
it  is  largely  owing  to  the  generous  support  of  our 
alumni  and  friends,  that  our  efforts  have  been 
rendered  fruitful  of  such  good  results. 

The  concerts  were  successful  financially  as  well 
as  musically.  Over  one  thousand  dollars  have 
been  contributed  to  base  ball  in  the  course  of  the 
past  two  years  by  this  organization,  and  it  is  a 
fact  known  to  all  those  who  have  any  certain 
knowledge  of  base  ball  matters  at  Fordham,  that 
without  this  financial  assistance,  the  base  ball 
management  would  have  been  unable  to  play  the 
games  scheduled.  We  make  this  statement  here, 
because  it  seems  that  some  are  loath  to  harbor  this 
thought,  for  reasons  known  only  to  themselves. 
The  students,  therefore,  owe  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  members  of  the  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin 
Clubs,  who  have  generously  devoted  their  recre- 
ations to  rehearsals,  to  Prof.  Halm,  their  able  and 


zealous  director,  and  to  Mr.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  their 
moderator. 

It  is  but  fitting,  too,  that  the  management  should 
here  take  occasion  to  publicly  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  ’9 7,  for  the  earnest  and  willing 
co-operation  thev  have  ever  manifested. 

They  ha.v.  oeen  called  upon  to  sacrifice  much 
of  their  recreation  during  the  past  year,  and  they 
have  ever  shown  themselves  most  obliging.  May 
their  good  example  prove  contagious. 

And  what  now  of  the  future?  True,  the  Glee 
Club  will  be  considerably  weakened  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  Seniors,  and  the  Mandolin  Club  will 
miss  the  efficient  services  of  Mr.  James  M.  McDon- 
nell, A.M.,  who  has  also  established  for  himself  such 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a violinist ; however,  we 
confidently  hope  to  make  up  for  these  deficiencies 
by  hard  work.  We  may  safely  predict,  neverthe- 
less, that  next  year  our  banjo  and  mandolin  clubs 
will  far  surpass  those  of  the  past  two  years.  The 
young  men  have  now  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  instruments,  and  have  gained 
that  confidence  so  necessary  for  those  who  per- 
form in  public,  so  that  if  our  alumni  and  friends 
only  continue  the  generous  support  they  have 
ever  given  all  public  performances  of  the  Glee 
Club  organization,  we  may  safely  predict  even 
greater  successes  for  the  clubs  in  1898. 

R.  E.  McDonnell,  ’97. 


BASEBALL  AT  FORDHAM. 


Fordham,  8.  Cornell,  13. 

OUR  long  list  of  defeats  began  with  the 
Cornell  game.  W e have  been  led  to  believe 
that  a “hoodoo’’  has  been  following  the 
Fordhams  ever  since  this  game  with  Cornell.  We 
have  done  all  in  our  power  to  dispel  the  charm, 
even  to  the  obtaining  of  the  proverbial  rabbit’s 
foot  in  a grave-yard,  but  all  our  endeavors  have 
been  in  vain ; it  came  to  stay  and  stay  it  did. 

Too  many  bases  on  balls  spoiled  our  chances  of 
winning  this  game. 

In  the  sixth  inning  things  began  to  look  a 
little  brighter  for  the  home  team  but  again  errors 
and  bases  on  balls  removed  Cornell  afar  from 
danger  and  helped  her  on  to  victory.  The  score  : 


Fordham _o  0000620  o — 8 

Cornell . 5 0300023  x — 13 


Hits — Fordham,  14  ; Cornell,  9 ; errors — Fordham,  7 ; Cornell, 
1.  Batteries — Young,  Stratton  and  Blair,  Hayes  and  Kelly. 

Fordham,  20.  Knickerbocker  A.  C.,  3. 

Fordham  did  not  gain  much  glory  from  this 
game,  as  it  was  of  the  one-sided  order.  Tierney, 
Joyce  and  McLaughlin  batted  the  heaviest  for  the 
college. 

The  score : 

Fordham -3  512000  9 — 20 

Knickerbocker  A.  C 1 o 2 o o o o o — 3 

Base  hits — Fordham,  21  ; Knickerbocker,  7 ; errors — Fordham, 
3 ; Knickerbocker,  8.  Batteries — Ely  and  Dunne,  O’Connor  and 
Hayes. 


FORDHAM  COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB  ORGANIZATION,  1897. 

ROBERT  E.  McDONNELL,  ’97,  - Manager. 

GERALD  J.  BARRY,  ’98,  - Assistant  Manager. 


L.  Clancy,  C.  Vion,  M.  Clarke,  T.  Kinsley,  F.  Wren,  M.  O’Gorman,  C.  Downes,  Prof.  T.  Halm, 

J.  Gillespie,  C.  Horan,  J.  Donovan,  J.  Kelley,  J.  McGowan,  G.  Daly,  J.  Dunlevy,  C.  Hagan,  J.  Corbett,  H.  Plunkett, 
T.  McCormick,  G.  Hicks,  J.  Quinlan,  G.  Grainger,  R.  Myer,  J.  Toohey,  L.  Monahan,  G.  Seep,  R.  Shields,  J.  Claffy,  P.  McDonnell,  J.  Dillon, 
J.  McDonnell,  J.  McLaughlin,  E.  Fassett,  J.  Joyce,  P.  Dolan,  R.  E.  McDonnell,  S.  McPartland,  G.  J.  Barry,  J.  Gaynor,  T.  Byron,  A.  Kingston, 
R.  Harrington,  H.  McGrane,  D.  Haggerty,  L.  Rabel,  J.  Mathews,  J.  Fitzpatrick,  J.  Sinnott,  A.  Crosas. 
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Fordham,  3.  U.  of  Penn.,  17. 

“ Listen  to  our  tale  of  woe.” 

The  game  with  Penn,  at  Philadelphia  was  a sore 
disappointment.  We  had  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  Fordham  would  put  up  a strong  game  against 
Penn.’s  boys,  so  imagine  our  surprise  upon  receiv- 
ing the  telegram  bearing  the  score. 

Penn,  did  not  hit  our  pitchers  hards  ; the  big  bou- 
quet of  errors  that  graces  our  columns  did  the  most 
toward  giving  her  the  game. 

Fordham’s  batting  was  not  up  to  its  standard  ; 
but  six  hits  were  made  and  of  these  our  star 
catcher,  Hayes  got  three.  The  score  : 

Hits — Fordham,  6;  U.  of  Penn.,  ix.  Errors — Fordham,  7; 
U.  of  Penn.,  3.  Batteries — Schwarz  and  Brown.  Kelly,  O’Connor 
and  Hayes. 


Fordham,  2.  Lafayette,  12. 

The  Lafayettes  paid  us  a visit  on  June  3d  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  an  old  debt,  which  they 
certainly  did. 

At  no  stage  of  the  game  were  the  Fordhams 
within  hailing  distance. 

Jones,  the  Lafayette  twirler,  mystified  the  home 
team,  and  the  few  hits  that  were  made  were  too 
scattered  to  be  of  much  use. 

The  score: 


Fordham _o  i o o o o o i o — 2 

Lafayette 2 5 1 o 3 o 1 o x — 12 


Hits — Fordham,  6 ; Lafayette,  11.  Errors— Fordham,  4 ; Lafay- 
ette, 3.  Batteries — Jones  and  Barclay,  O’Connor  and  Hayes. 

Fordham,  o.  Georgetown,  n. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  worst  game  Fordham 
played  during  the  season  ; errors  were  many,  the 
bases  on  balls  were  likewise  numerous  and  hits 
few. 

We  were  rather  surprised  at  the  way  the  George- 
town boys  acted — they  did  nothing  but  kick,  to 
use  baseball  parlance,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
game  to  the  end,  when,  too,  there  was  really  no 
cause  for  doing  so.  One  of  the  players  became  so 
obnoxious  to  the  grand  stand  that  he  received  the 
name  of  “ kicker  ” as  a recognition  of  his  merits. 

Hayes  played  the  best  game  for  the  home  team. 
He  not  only  fielded  his  position  admirably,  but 
also  made  two  of  the  three  hits. 

Lamb,  the  quondam  Fordham  player,  made  a 
very  pretty  catch  in  deep  left,  which  put  an  end 
to  our  hopes  of  scoring  in  the  sixth. 

Both  teams  played  a loose  fielding  game.  Our 
errors  were  more  costly,  however,  as  they  were 
made  in  the  critical  stages. 

The  score : 


Fordham. o 0000000  o — o 

Georgetown 1 0010612  x — 11 


Hits — Fordham,  3 ; Georgetown,  6.  Errors — Fordham,  7 ; 
Georgetown,  6.  Batteries — Boch  and  Maloney,  Kelly  and  Hayes. 

Fordham,  9.  Manhattan,  ii. 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  the  Fordham  and 
Manhattan  College  teams  on  June  10th  met  upon 
the  latter’s  field.  It  was  a first  class  game,  and 
the  Manhattan  boys  showed  how  an  uphill  game 
is  to  be  handled.  By  good  stick  work  Fordham 
piled  up  seven  runs  in  the  second  inning,  and  held 


the  lead  right  on  to  the  eighth.  In  this  inning, 
with  three  men  on  base  and  two  out,  Cohalen 
knocked  a hot  grounder  to  short,  which  was 
missed,  scoring  two  runs.  The  score  then  stood 
8 to  9 in  Fordham’s  favor.  This  is  where  Man- 
hattan’s luck  saved  the  day  for  them.  With  two 
men  still  on  bases  McDonald  hit  the  ball  out  to 
deep  right  over  the  fielder’s  head.  It  struck  a stone 
and  bounded  through  a hole  in  the  fence.  To  get 
it  before  the  man  crossed  the  plate  was  simply  out 
of  the  question. 

It  was  a game  worth  while  going  to  see. 
Although  it  rained  heavily  during  the  greater  part, 
the  pitchers  had  first  class  control,  and  the  field- 
ing was  fairly  good.  Both  pitchers  were  effective, 
Castro  striking  out  twelve  men  and  Kelly  ten. 
Hayes  carried  off  the  batting  honors  for  Ford- 
ham, and  McDonald  did  likewise  for  Manhattan. 
O’Gorman  made  a very  pretty  catch,  and  kept  up 
the  good  work  by  getting  in  a drive  for  two  bases. 

The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Hayes,  c 1 3 9 2 o 

Kieran,  ib 1 o 9 1 o 

Tierney,  1.  f o 2 2 o o 

Reilly,  3b o 1 o 1 1 

McLaughlin,  r.f.  10000 

Barry,  2b 1 o 2 2 1 

Russell,  s.s 1 1 1 2 2 

O’Gorman,  c.  f . 2 1 1 o 1 

Kelly,  p 21020 


Totals 9 9 24  10  5 

Fordham.. o 7 

Manhattan o 2 


MANHATTAN. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Cotter,  G.,  r.f..  1 o o 1 o 

Cohalen,  s.  s 2 o 1 1 1 

McDonald,  ib_.  2 3 9 o o 

Castro,  p 1 2 o 3 o 

Glennon,  2b 1 1 2 1 o 

Cotter,  D.,  1.  f o 1 1 o o 

McQuade,  c.  f._  1 o 1 2 1 

Dowd,  c 1 o 12  2 2 

Sheil,  3b 20000 


Totals 11  7 27  10  4 

000020  o — 9 
100026  x — II 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  2;  Manhattan,  3.  Home  runs — Glen- 
non, McDonald.  Two  base  hits — Hayes,  Castro.  Sacrifice  hit — 
Russell.  Bases  on  balls — Kelly,  5;  Castro  7.  Hit  by  pitcher — 
Kelly,  1 ; Castro,  5.  Struck  out — By  Kelly,  10;  by  Castro,  12. 
Left  on  bases — Fordham,  10;  Manhattan,  5.  Stolen  bases — Ford- 
ham, 3;  Manhattan,  4.  Time  of  game — Two  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes.  Umpire — O’Rourke. 


Fordham  io.  Manhattan  ii. 

Although  defeated  in  the  game  with  Manhattan 
here  on  June  16th,  it  was  an  honorable  defeat. 
’Twas  anybody’s  game  till  the  last  man  was  out 
and  each  team  worked  like  a trooper. 

As  to  the  spectators,  there  was  the  largest  gath- 
ering ever  seen  on  these  grounds.  The  first  to 
arrive  was  the  Manhattan  contingent  in  coaches 
bedecked  with  its  college  colors ; then  the  Ford- 
ham Alumni,  with  their  maroon  streamers  and  flags, 
drove  triumphantly  up  the  front  lawn,  in  their 
tally-ho,  making  the  hills  echo  and  re-echo  with 
their  snappy  cheering.  During  the  practice  the 
Fordham  students  paraded  around  the  campus, 
headed  by  the  drum-corps  and  the  mascot — a pug- 
nacious looking  beast.  Then  amid  the  beating  of 
drums,  the  tooting  of  horns  and  clanging  of  bells, 
the  teams  began  the  battle. 

The  Fordham  team  took  the  field  and  shut  out 
Manhattan  in  the  first  inning.  In  Fordham’s  half, 
two  men  were  retired.  Then  Tierney  got  first  on 
a fumble  of  McQuade’s  and  was  assisted  home  by 
Reilly’s  three-bagger. 

In  the  third  inning  Manhattan  piled  up  six  runs 
on  three  hits  and  three  very  costly  errors.  Ford- 
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ham  also  tallied  five  times  in  this  inning-,  meeting 
Castro’s  speedy  balls  for  five  hits,  one  a triple. 

In  the  fourth  Fordham  earned  a run  on  hits,  thus 
breaking  the  tie. 

The  sixth  inning  was  another  fruitful  source  of 
runs,  Manhattan  scoring  four  and  Fordham  three. 
This  placed  Manhattan  in  the  lead  by  one  run,  and 
this  lead  they  maintained  to  the  end,  winning  the 
game  by  the  score  of  1 1 to  io. 

Manhattan  played  a quick,  hard  game  from  the 
start.  Cohalen  made  two  good  double  plays,  aided 
by  Glennon  and  McDonald.  A splendid  running 
catch  was  made  by  Tierney,  in  left  field.  By  far 
the  best  play  of  all  was  the  hitting  of  Reilly,  who 
made  four  hits,  of  which  two  were  doubles  and 
one  a triple.  Fordham’s  fielding  was  rather  poor, 
Reilly  and  Barry  making  six  errors  between  them. 
For  this  Reilly  amply  atoned  by  his  batting,  and 
the  rest  of  Barry’s  work  was  superb.  Score  : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  IB.  PO.  A. E. 

Hayes,  c 2 2521 

Kieran,  ib .2  2420 

Tierney,  1.  f 3 1210 

Reilly,  3db 1 4 2 3 3 

McLaughlin,  r.f-.o  0200 

Barry,  2db 1 1 9 1 3 

Russell,  s.  s r 2 1 1 o 

O’Gorman,  c.f o 2210 

Kelly,  p o o o 2 o 


Totals 10  14  27  13  7 


MANHATTAN. 

R.  IB.  PO.  A.  E. 

Cotter,  G. , r.  f 1 1 1 o o 

Cohalen,  s.  s 2 3540 

McDonald,  lb 1 0900 

Castro,  p 2 2221 

Glennon,  2b 2 2420 

Cotter,  D.,  1.  f 3 2102 

McQuade,  3b o 1 o 1 1 

Dowd,  c o 0521 

Sheil,  c.  f -_o  1000 

Totals 11  12  27  11  5 


Fordham 1 0510300  o — 10 

Manhattan o 0601400  o — 11 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  4;  Manhattan,  o.  Two-base  hits — 
Reilly,  2;  O’Gorman,  Hayes,  Tierney,  Glennon,  Castro.  Three- 
base  hits — Reilly,  Russell.  Strike  outs — By  Kelly,  4;  Castro,  5. 
Stolen  bases — Fordham,  3;  Manhattan,  5.  Double  play — Cohalen 
to  Glennon  to  McDonald,  2;  Tierney  and  Barry.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  8;  Manhattan,  7.  Base  on  balls — Off  Kelly,  3;  off 
Castro,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Kelly,  2;  by  Castro,  1.  Wild 
pitches — Kelly,  3;  Castro,  2.  Passed  balls — Hayes,  1.  Time  of 
game— Two  hours,  five  minutes.  Umpire — O’Rourke. 

Attendance,  2,500. 


The  season  was  not  near  as  successful  as  we  had 
expected.  The  team  was  composed  of  good  mate- 
rial and,  as  we  remarked  in  a former  issue,  there 
was  proof  positive  that  our  team  had  in  it  ability 
to  do  great  things  and  it  did  great  things  in  de- 
feating Lehigh  and  Lafayette,  but  after  the  latter 
victory  it  “ shot  the  chutes,”  so  to  speak,  and  did 
no  more  great  things.  In  going  over  the  records 
of  the  individual  players  we  find  that  Tierney 
heads  the  batting  list,  with  Kieran  in  second  place, 
and  Hayes  finishes  first  in  fielding  with  Kieran  a 
close  second. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  meted  out  to  Hayes 
for  the  way  he  filled  his  position  ; his  remarkable 
stops,  his  quick  throwing  and  the  way  he  handles 
the  bat  have  easily  gained  for  him  the  title  of  best 
catcher  Fordham  has  ever  possessed. 

There  is  one  thing  especially  which  the  Ford- 
hams  not  only  of  this  year  but  of  the  past  few 
years  lacked,  and  that  is  activity  on  the  ball  field. 
The  consequence  of  this  fault  is  and  was  that  the 
support  given  the  pitcher  is  poor,  the  base  run 
ning  inferior  and  the  men,  far  from  being  on  the 
alert  for  a ball,  go  off,  as  it  were,  into  the  land  of 
Nod  and  are  quite  unprepared  for  the  next  play. 


We  have  heard  the  matter  talked  of  and  think 
it  a first  class  idea  that  a professional  ball-player 
be  procured  to  coach  the  team  during  the  latter 
part  of  winter  and  the  early  days  of  spring.  No 
matter  how  good  your  amateur  coachers  may  be 
they  cannot  vie  with  the  professional  in  that  line. 
He  knows  all  the  tricks  and  fine  points  of  the  game 
and  understands  the  method  of  bringing  young 
players  out.  By  all  means  get  a professional  coach. 
Before  we  close  our  baseball  notes  for  this  year 
we  must  not  forget  to  compliment  Kelly  on  his 
pitching.  He  was  decidedly  in  hard  luck  in  more 
games  than  one ; for  instance,  the  Georgetown 
game  and  the  two  Manhattan  games,  his  was  good 
work,  but  the  support  given  him  was  miserable. 

With  the  best  wishes  of  the  class  ’97  to  the 
Fordhams  of  this  year,  and  better  luck  to  the 
Fordhams  of  next  year,  we  end  our  notes. 

George  V.  Grainger,  ’97. 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW,  the  brave  Colonel 
of  the  54th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  who 
fell  at  Fort  Wagner,  South  Carolina,  July 
18,  1863,  and  whose  memory  Boston  has  this  year 
celebrated  with  every  token  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, was  a boy  at  Fordham  in  1849-50.  He  was 
a member  of  the  second  Grammar  class,  and  was 
taught  by  Monsg.  Bernard  O’Reilly,  who  remem- 
bers him  well  as  an  engaging,  good  and  diligent 
student.  Many  of  the  old  boys  can  recall  his 
happy,  intelligent  face.  The  young  lad  took  all 
the  prizes  of  his  class.  His  uncle,  Father  Coolidge 
Shaw,  who  died  a Jesuit  Novice  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  was  the  same  year  a student  in  the  Seminary 
on  the  college  grounds. 

An  article  notable  both  for  matter  and  its  treat- 
ment appears  in  the  June  Cosmopolitan  from  the 
pen  of  Thomas  B.  Connery,  ’53.  The  subject  is 
that  of  the  Conkling-Garheld  episode,  with  the 
details  of  which  Mr.  Connery,  by  reason  of  being 
at  the  time  Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald , was 
intimately  versed.  Everything  of  note  bearing  on 
that  great  splitting  of  the  factions  is  set  down  in 
brief  and  sketchy  style ; so  that  one  finds  himself 
actually  present  to  each  person  and  event.  The 
account  is  so  racy  and  vigorous  throughout  as  to 
inspire  the  trust  that  Alma  Mater  may  look  for- 
ward with  pride  and  pleasure  to  other  literary 
contributions  from  her  distinguished  Alunmus. 

The  following  page  from  an  old  “Treasurer’s 
Book  of  the  Reading  Room  Society’’  bearing  the 
date  of  March  1st,  1861,  which  lately  came  into 
our  hands,  may  be  interesting  to  those  of  the  old 
graduates  who  find  their  names  on  this  time  worn 
list. 

List  of  Treasurers  of  R.  R.  S.  from  1861 : 
March,  1861. — John  I.  Carberry. 

Sept.,  1861.— James  F.  Dougherty. 

March,  1862.— Thos.  B.  McKenna,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
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Sept.,  1862. — Thos.  B.  McKenna,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

March,  1863. — William  M.  Connelly,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.,  1863. — William  B.  Moran,  Detroit. 

March,  1864. — William  B.  Moran,  Detroit. 

Sept.,  1864. — Dennis  R.  Shiel,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

March,  1865. — Edward  F.  Schache,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

March,  1866. — John  E.  Tyrrell,  Guelph,  Can. 
West. 

Sept.,  18 66. — Z.  T.  Fournet,  New  Orleans,  La. 

March,  1867. — J.  M.  Lucey,  Leavenworth,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Sept.,  1867. — Frank  A.  Stevens,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

March,  1868. — I.  Sylvester  McGovern,  N.  Y. 

Sept.,  1868. — Alexander  Cristadoro,  New  York. 
Resigned,  Oct.,  1868. 

Oct.  1868. — Desmond  S.  Lamb,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

March,  1869. — G.  William  Denis,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne,  A.  M.  ’69,  lectured 
on  “Ireland  in  America’s  Struggles”  on  Sun- 
day evening,  June  6,  under  the  auspices  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  at  Grand  Central 
Pa'ace,  43d  street  and  Lexington  avenue,  New 
York.  The  lecture  was  given  for  the  Catholic 
Boys’  Association. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Flood,  of  the  class  of  ‘68, 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
at  55th  street  and  First  avenue,  celebrated  his 
silver  jubilee,  May  25.  He  was  formerly  an  assist- 
ant at  St.  Teresa’s  Church,  on  Rutgers  street,  and 
was  promoted  to  his  present  position  while  at  St. 
Gabriel’s  Church,  on  East  37th  street.  The  church 
that  he  has  built  is  a very  handsome  one.  Father 
Flood  has  for  years  been  a member  of  Archbishop 
Corrigan’s  Board  of  Diocesan  Consultors.  The 
members  of  the  congregation  have  contributed 
nearly  $10,000  for  a new  marble  altar,  and  the  two 
side  altars  of  marble  are  the  gift  of  two  of  the 
parishioners. 

On  Sunday,  June  6,  the  Twenty-fourth  Anni- 
versary of  the  ordination  of  Rev.  William  Mul- 
heron,  of  the  class  of  ’68,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  was  celebrated  with 
great  splendor  by  the  devoted  members  of  his 
congregation. 

In  answer  to  letters  sent  by  our  Rev.  Vice- 
President,  in  quest  of  information  concerning 
those  of  the  old  students  who  have  not  been 
heard  from  for  some  time,  many  communications 
were  forwarded  to  the  college  which  contain  a 
great  deal  of  most  interesting  news. 

Andrew  J.  Smith,  of  the  class  of  ’47,  sends  in- 
formation of  his  whereabouts  from  Nyack-on-the- 
Hudson,  where  he  is  at  present  living. 

Augustine  M.  O’Neill,  ’49,  gives  expression  to 
the  pleasant  recollections  of  his  college  days  in  the 
following  lines : “ I take  this  occasion  to  say, 
that  the  tenderness  of  my  recollection  of  the 
fatherly  care  and  instruction  received  by  me  m 
my  youth,  from  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  your  in- 
stitution, increases  with  the  lapse  of  years.  And 


that  the  sense  I have  from  my  experience  of  the 
merits  of  the  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  en- 
ables me,  though  personally  unacquainted  with 
you,  to  subscribe  myself,  with  profound  respect, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Augustine  M.  O’Neill. 

The  following  is  from  James  Moran  of  the  class 
of  ’50: 

Rev.  Father  : I received  this  morning  your 
note  of  the  26th  inst.  in  which  you  desire  to  know 
whether  the  undersigned  is  still  living  or  dead.  I 
take  peculiar  pleasure  in  informing  your  rever- 
ence that  he  is  still  to  the  fore  and  as  lively  every 
bit  as  when  he  was  a humble  student  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Moran. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Louney,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  kindly 
sends  word  that  Fr.  Michael  McCallion,  ’51,  has 
been  dead  some  four  years. 

Rev.  D.  Savage,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
writes  that  Charles  K.  Duncan,  M.D.,  of  the  class 
of  ’54,  died  an  edifying  death  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1893. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Campion  of  the  Emigrant  Industrial 
Savings  Bank,  sends  the  following  note  : 

“ Wm.  J.  Donnelly  (’54)  was  in  the  service  of  this 
bank  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1884.  The  only  survivors  of 
the  early  years  of  the  College  1 am  aware  of,  are 
Joseph  P.  Quin  and  J.  Smith  and  myself,  and  I 
hope  we  maybe  here  a long  time  to  come.’’ 

Concerning  Peter  Foote,  of  the  class  of  ’60,  the 
following  information  is  sent  by  Fr.  E.  Magevney, 
S.  J.,  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago: 

“We  have  a student  here  at  college  by  the 
name  of  Bernard  Foote,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  he  might  possibly  be  the  son  of  the  man  in 
question.  So  it  turns  out  to  be.  His  father,  he 
tells  me,  was  a graduate  of  Fordham,  a judge,  and 
died  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago.” 

Rev.  A.  E.  La  Rue,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Boniface  Col- 
lege, Manitoba,  sends  the  following  news  of  his 
brother  Augustus,  who  was  graduated  in  ’61  : 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  poor  fellow  died  in 
1880  while  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  Battery 
“ B ” in  Quebec.  By  inserting  his  name  in  the 
list  of  deceased  members  of  the  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  you  would  confer  a precious  favor 
on  his  poor  soul.  Allow  me  to  mention  here  that 
I have  a brother-in-law,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Paquet, 
Postmaster  of  Quebec  City,  who  is  also  a graduate 
of  Fordham.” 

J.  Fahy  Galligan,  of  the  class  of  ’93,  sends  word 
from  Rochester,  New  York,  of  two  of  his  fellow 
townsmen,  William  J.  Sheridan  and  John  A. 
Sheridan,  who  graduated  in  ’61  and  ’64  respec- 
tively. He  writes  that  William  J.  Sheridan  died 
at  Rochester,  on  September  8th,  1889,  aged  47 
years,  and  that  John  A.  Sheridan  is  now  at  Ross- 
land,  British  Columbia,  having  recently  moved 
there  from  Leadville,  Colo. 

The  daughter  of  Alberto  D’Aguiar,  of  the  class 
of  ’64,  writes  to  say  that  her  father  died  on  a 
voyage  to  Brazil  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
that  her  uncle,  Luiz  D’Aguiar,  of  the  same  class, 
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who  set  out  for  South  Africa  some  few  years 
later,  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Langlois,  Pastor  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  Martinsville,  La.,  informs  us  that  Wm.  B. 
Eastin,  who  received  his  diploma  in  ’68,  is  now 
residing  in  Martinsville  and  is  Clerk  of  the  Court 
in  that  town.  He  adds  that  Zachary  I.  Fournet, 
who  graduated  in  the  same  year,  was  also  a res- 
ident of  Martinsville  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred some  twelve  years  ago. 

The  following  letter  from  W.  P.  Curran,  of 
Boston,  speaks  for  itself: 

Rev.  Dear  Sir : — In  answer  to  your  note  of 
June  ist,  I beg  to  say  that  1 am  proud  to  inform 
you  that  I graduated  at  St.  John’s  College  in  the 
class  of  ’69,  during  the  presidency  of  Rev.  J. 
Shea,  S.J.,  of  pious  memory. 

I regret  that  I am  unable  to  give  you  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  John  F.  Leary  of  the  class  of  ’74,  as 
I have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him. 
There  are  three  or  four  of  that  name  in  our  city 
Directory,  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  stated 
employment  which  would  throw  any  light  upon 
the  point  of  your  inquiry.  I shall  take  pains  to 
locate  him  if  he  is  still  a resident  of  Boston. 

As  for  myself  I may  say  I have  been  in  active 
journalism  here  for  nearly  25  years.  I am  now, 
and  have  been  for  over  ten  years,  the  responsible 
editor  of  the  Republic , which  I always  try  to  keep 
up  to  the  very  highest  standard  of  Catholic 
Journalism. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  command  me  in  any 
matter  of  personal  or  official  interest  in  which  I 
may  be  of  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  Curran. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Keating,  Rector  of  St.  Colum- 
ba’s  Church,  Ottawa,  111.,  says  that  the  Rev. 
Chas.  F.  O’Neill,  of  the  class  of  ’74,  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1889.  He  also  states  that  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  Father  O’Neill  was  Rector  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Peoria,  111. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Gwynn  writes  from  Blackville, 
South  Carolina,  as  follows  : 

Rev.  Dear  Father : — In  reply  to  your  favor  of 
the  4th  inst.,  I inclose  you  a paper  drawn  up  some 
years  ago  to  the  memory  of  Patrick  Molony 
(’52).  It  will  explain  itself  and  furnish  you,  I 
think,  with  all  the  information  you  may  desire. 
I might  add  that  there  are  no  more  honored  or 
more  highly  respected  men  in  the  State  to-day 
than  they  whose  praise  is  here  given — Judge 
A.  P.  Aldrich  who  died  last  year,  and  General 
Hagood,both  of  Barnwell  and  both  non-catholics. 

Glad  if  I have  been  of  some  little  service  to 
you. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  this  glowing 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  noble  graduate  by 
his  eloquent  brother  of  the  bar. 


LIST  OF  GRADUATES  PRESENT  AT 
COMMENCEMENT. 


Augustine  M.  O’Neill,  ’49. 

Rev.  James  Moran,  ’50. 


Rev.  David  A.  Merrick,  S.  J., 
Very  Rev.  William  McNulty, 
Thomas  B.  Connery, 

Peter  A.  Hargous, 

Joseph  J.  Marrin, 

Rev.  James  J.  Doherty, 

Hon.  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver, 
Hon.  James  Oliver, 

Rev.  James  Dougherty, 

Rev.  Francis  Smith,  S.  J., 
Charles  A.  Phillips, 

James  Coleman, 

William  O’Byrne,  M.  D., 

John  F.  Rogers, 

Charles  F.  Newman,  M.  D., 
Very  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney, 
Rev.  Isidore  Meister, 

Gen.  Jas.  R.  O’Beirne,  A.  M., 
Richard  S.  Treacy, 

Rev.  James  E.  Bobier, 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Slattery, 
William  H.  Hurst, 

Matthew  F.  Neville, 

Charles  Duffy,  M.  D., 

Rev.  Joseph  Zwinge,  S.  J., 
Stephen  A.  Wall, 

Rev.  Christopher  B.  O’Reilly, 
Rev.  James  A.  Jackson, 

John  F.  Hamilton, 

Rev.  Michael  J.  McAvoy, 
Edward  C.  O’Brien, 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Donlon, 
Albert  Michaud, 

James  N.  Butler,  M.  D., 

T.  Joseph  Dunn,  M.  D., 

Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer, 
Rev.  Thos.  A.  Roche, 

Arthur  McAleenan, 

Joseph  J.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Murphy, 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin, 
William  E.  Howley,  M.  D., 
Francis  L.  Donlon,  M.  D., 
Joseph  I.  Berry, 

M.  J.  Sullivan, 

P.  J.  Kenny, 

Arthur  Salas, 

Hon.  John  Whalen,  A.  M., 
Rev.  James  Aylward, 

Daniel  R.  Kieran, 

Hon.  Chas.  C.  Marrin, 

M.  J.  Sweeney, 

Rev.  John  J.  Lunny,  S.  J., 
Louis  Benziger, 

Thomas  A.  Doherty, 

Kenyon  J.  Fortescue, 

Rev.  James  J.  Keane, 

John  C.  McNeilly, 

David  W.  Orpheus, 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe, 

James  S.  Geary,  M.  D., 

T.  J.  M.  Murray, 

Alphonse  Lynch, 

J.  Fairfax  McLoughlin,  Jr., 
Hugh  E.  McLoughlin, 

Francis  X.  Kelly, 


50. 

’53- 

’53- 

’56. 

’58. 

’60. 

’60. 

’63. 

’63. 

’65. 

’66. 


’67. 

’67. 

’69. 

’69. 

’69. 

’72. 

’72. 


73- 

’75- 

’76. 

’76. 

’76. 

’77- 

’80. 

’80. 

’83. 

’84. 

’84. 

’84. 

’84. 

’86. 

’86. 

’86. 

’88. 

’88. 

’88. 


’89. 

’89. 

’89. 

’89. 

’89. 


90. 

’90. 

’90. 

’90. 

’90. 

’90. 

’92. 

93- 

’93- 

’93- 
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Edward  H.  Martin,  — 

Edward  T.  Higgins,  M.  D.,  — 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 

John  F.  Harrington,  ’94. 

Charles  J.  McCafferty,  ’94. 

John  B.  Robinson,  ’94. 

Charles  J.  Kane,  ’95. 

Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  — 

James  M.  McDonnell,  ’96. 

Thomas  E.  O’Shea,  ’96. 

John  McLoughlin,  ’96. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 

Charles  J.  Sinnott,  ’96. 

EXCHANGES. 


NOW  that  we  have  finished  everything  per- 
taining to  examinations  and  we  are  pro- 
spective Alumni,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
bid  a fond  farewell  to  our  exchange  friends.  We 
wish  them  every  success  whether  they  appear 
again  as  “ Knights  of  the  Scissors,”  or  enter  upon 
duties  other  than  those  of  educational  value. 
Adios  ! 

Literary  Digest. — We  have  always  been  admirers 
of  the  Digest ; but  of  late  we  have  noticed  an 
offensive  vein  in  some  articles  directed  against 
Catholics  and  their  Church.  This  is  altogether 
out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  paper, 
whose  object  is  simply  to  put  the  truth  before  the 
public,  and  nothing  but  the  truth , and  not  mention 
disparaging  and  false  remarks  which  bigoted 
editors  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  suppress. 
Catholics  do  not  seek  for  praise,  but  only  desire 
that  justice  be  done  their  cause. 

Short  Stories. — There  is  an  improvement  in  this 
month’s  issue  over  that  of  several  preceding  ones  ; 
still  it  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  merit  much 
praise.  We  do  not  know  the  reason  of  the  man- 
agement not  keeping  up  to  the  standard  they  set 
for  themselves  in  their  first  issues,  but  certainly 
of  late  they  have  fallen  far  below  that  standard, 
which  is  especially  noticeable  when  they  deal  in 
tales  bordering  upon  the  “ horribly  sensational  ” 
type. 

Werner’s  Magazine. — Werner’s  comes  to  us  with 
its  attractive  cover,  but  still  more  attractive  arti- 
cles. “ A New  Hamlet  ” will  certainly  develop 
fresh  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a devotee  of  Shake- 
speare ; whilst  “ First  Step  in  Public  Speaking  ” 
is  invaluable  to  the  aspirants  for  oratorical  or 
political  laurels.  These  are  but  a sample  of  the 
good  things  with  which  this  magazine  is  replete ; 
but  we  cannot  mention  them  all. 

Abbey  Student.  — Conflicting  emotions  surged 
through  our  breast  when  we  read  the  “ Obituary 
Notice”  of  the  redoubtable  ex-man  of  the  Student. 
We  certainly  agree  with  him  that,  it  was  a year 
of  anything  with  him  but  grace ; for  the  mighty 
battles  waged  between  the  Index  and  the  Abbey 
Student  were  enough  to  destroy  the  peace  of  soul 
of  either  editor. 

Among  the  other  papers  on  our  table  were  the 


following  : The  De  La  Salle , The  Notre  Dame  Schol- 
astic, The  College  Student , The  Flight , The  George- 
t ozeu  Journal , The  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart , The  University  Monthly , The  Lafayette , Ag- 
ue tian  Monthly , The  S.  V.  C.  Student , The  Viatorian , 
The  Sentinel , The  Mount , The  Beaumont  Review’,  St. 
Joseph  Collegian,  St.  Vincent’ s Journal,  Niagara  Index, 
The  Polytechnic,  The  Mountaineer,  Villanova  Monthly, 
The  Victorian,  and  High  School  Journal. 

A.  B.  Crosas,  ’97. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


* * ''T''he  Fatal  Diamonds.”  By  Eleanor  C. 

| Donnelly. 

“ The  Boys  in  the  Block.”  By  Maurice  Francis 
Egan. 

“ My  Strange  Friend.”  By  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J. 
Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago. Price  30  cents  each. 

“A  Little  Book  of  Wisdom,  being  great 
thoughts  of  many  wise  men  and  women  col- 
lected by  Lilian  Hardin  Bugg.”  B.  Herder,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Price  75  cents. 

“Love  Your  Enemies  a tale  of  the  Maori  In- 
surrections in  New  Zealand,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Spillman,  S.  J.,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Miss  Helena  Long.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Price  45  cents. 

‘ The  Blissylvania  Post  Office.”  By  Marion 
Afnes  Taggart. 

“ Three  Girls  and  Especially  One.”  By  Marion 
Ames  Taggart. 

“ A Summer  at  Woodville.”  By  Anna  T.  Sad- 
lier. 

“An  Heir  of  Dreams.”  By  Sallie  Margaret 
OMalley.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati and  Chicago.  i2mo,  cloth,  50  cents  each. 


Established  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  corner  22d  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the 
cut,  manufacture  and  novelty  of  pattern  in 
our  Men’s  Ready-made  Garments  is 
also  extended  to  our  clothing  for  Boys 
and  Children  and  guarantees  exclusive 
styles  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  neces- 
sity for  low  prices  has  not  been  overlooked. 
For  the  present  season  the  Boys’  and 
Children’s  Stock  includes  among  other 
garments  a generous  assortment  of  Plaited 
Blouse  and  Knickerbocker  Suits,  made  of 
Scotch  and  other  rough  and  fancy  materials, 
suitable  for  school  and  country  wear. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


The  Bicycle  Tires  now  manufactured  by  us 
are  known  as 

-&NEWT0N  TIRES «- 

jingle  and  Double  Tube 

EASY  RIDING  AND  SERVICEABLE. 

THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 


New  York  Office,  103  Reade  Street. 
London  Agency,  - 7 Hatton  Garden. 


REPAIR  DEPOTS. 

403  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

830  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
60  WASHINGTON  AYENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
MIDLAND  CYCLE  & SUPPLY  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


co  ro  O.  STERLING, 

The  • College  • Barber, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  near  the  Fordham  Station. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


EIMER  & AMEND, 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


205, 207,  209  £ 211  THIRD  AV 


ENUE, 


Corner  of  18th  Street,  NE"VY  "Y  ORK. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin  and 
Meissen  Porcelain;  Purest  Hammered  Platinum;  Balances  and 
Weights;  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological  Apparatus; 
Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

Wholesale  Grocees, 

No.  1 8 1 West  Street, 

James  Olwell. 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan.  NEW  YORK. 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Avenue. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 

VICTOR  DACENAIS, 

French  and  American  Ice  Cream 

AND  FINE  FRENCH  CONFECTIONERY. 

1870  THIRD  AVENUE,  LI  V 

1958  THIRD  AVENUE,  Hi  M 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

314  Washington  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Steam,  Water  Heating 
and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 


Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 


Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 
and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
all  classes  of 
Buildings. 


Mulhean  Steam  Heating  Co., 

401  West  59th  Street, 


Repairing 

in  all  its  branches. 


NEW  YORK. 


F„  DEACON, 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

Jeweler  and  Diamond  Setter, 

No.  12  MAIDEN  LANE, 

Near  Broadway,  NEW  T O II  Iv . 

JOHN  WOODS. 

DEALER  IN 

1111  HD  dressed  poultrt, 

89  and  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


f^BV.  SUPERIORS 


Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies, 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

USTIE'W”  YO EK. 

HENRY  HEIDE. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

M and  16  Harrison  St.t  and  1/S  Franklin  St„  New  York, 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

W.  K.  NORTHALL, 

613  Kingsbridge  Road,  Cor.  Highbridge  Road, 
FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK. 

BICYOILsEB 

Repaired  and  Built  to  Order.  Full  Line  of  Sundries. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lio  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 

NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 

BAKANAS. 

Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 

227  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


DR.  H.  H.  SISSON, 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College, 

Downtown  Office,  503  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


gEO|V|u^PHY* 


MANUfACTURER  & DEALER 

fHOT°6RAPH!C  <l0°D5 


Six  doors  W.  of  B’way,  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

ARDOUR  & CO., 

BUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PICS’  FEET 
SAUSAGES,  ETC. 

Chicago  Dressed  Beef, 

129th  St.  and  13th  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


A.  GROGAN,  Manager.  Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 


JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON. 

EAST  14th  STREET,  Cor.  5th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 

8.  STIVER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

357,  35S  and  355  Waskingtosi  Fisli  Market, 
NEW  YORK. 

MORAN  BOTTLING  00., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  Beverages, 

1 19  EAST  124th  STREET. 


ADAMS  & CO., 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 

Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc., 

6tli  Avenue , between  21st  and  22d  Sts., 


NEW  YORK. 


JJPECIAL 


0 


UTFITTERS 


TO 


ST.  JOHN  S COLLEGE 


IN 

Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  require- 
ments, in  fact  everything  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Line. 
Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches. 
Gymnasiums  and  Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
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8 BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT 

co 

i David  Mayer  Brewing  Co. 

0 Solicits  your  order  for 

1 Lager  Beer, 

Q 

| Domestic  & Bavarian  Process, 

I ALES  and  PORTER. 

Li. 

0J  Address  Orders 

b 

g 1 235  Fulton  Avenue,  • New  York  City. 

^ 
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CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

■wnyc.  -W003D, 

23  WEST  125th  ST.,  ....new  yok k. 


RIDABOCK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney. 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 


MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Established  1847.  Near  Broadway,  NEV7  YORK. 

Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John's  College . 


CAIV  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  Fora 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
ItIUNN  <fc  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years* 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a year.  Single 
copies,  25  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
lMest  dttngns  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
IttUNN  & CO,f  New  York,  361  Broadway, 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

M3  Produce  Ex. 


HEADQUARTERS 


. . . FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  . . . 


MUSIC  and  MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


OUR  STOCK  OF  STOCK  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BAY  STATES 


MANDOLINS,  GUITARS,  BANJOS,  ZITHERS,  FLUTES 
and  CLARINETS 


Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  Country 


CATALOGUES  FREE. 

C.  H.  DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  08th  ST.,)  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED ! 


GRADUATES  AND 

OLD  STUDENTS 

OF  FORDHAM, 

To  place  their  sss= 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

—OR—  (fPcI 

BUSINESS  CARDS 

I3ST  THEIR  COLLEGE  PAPER. 


Tapestru  fainting 

MADE  EAST  FOR  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 

By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study,  outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

i*'/'  An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixty  sub- 
jects, with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO, 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York, 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ARTISTS’  MATERIALS,  PAINTS,  FINE 
VARNISHES. 

WIGS  • AND  • MAKING-UR 

ARE  FURNISHED  THE  PRINCIPAL  DRAMATIC 
AND  OPERATIC  SOCIETIES,  BY  ... 

GLUTH,  COYLE  & DEUTSCHMANN, 

20  West  27th  Street.  NEW  YORK. 

Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
(within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 

KELLY  & POWER, 

Commission  Dealers  ia  Fruit  aid  Produce, 

No.  141  West  Street,  New  York. 

M.  KELLY.  Telephone  Call,  J.  J.  POWER. 

231  Washington  St.  4016  Cortlandt  St. 


X.  STOUTENBOROUGH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hotel  aid  SteaMip  Supplies. 

NOS.270&272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 


McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY. 

8th  Ave.,  bet.  40th  aud  41st  Sts., 

DI(Yp  FANGYfllODfr 

House  FeriisMeg  and  Upholstery, 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 

Sweaters  in  great  variety. 


M.  J.  BIGCANE, 

DEALER  IN 

LIVE  and  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

CAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ELDRED  & HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

NEW  YORK. 

JAMES  S.  BARRON.  WM.  H.  BARRON. 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  & CO.. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

Rope,  Cord,  Twine,  Wicking, 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  &c., 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

41  Chambers  St.,  and  2 Hudson  St., 

P.  O.  Box  2726.  NEW  YORK. 


SCIENCE  HALL.  JUNIORS'  HALL. 


Pordham,  New  York. 

On  Harlem  Railroad , between  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound , 


JESUIT  FATHERS, 

University,  College, 

Academic  and  Preparatory  Classes, 

Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 


Military  Drill  by  an  Army  Officer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM. 


IT.  JOHN’S  HALL.  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 


APPLY  TO 

Rev.  THOMAS  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.J. 

President, 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  37  TREMONT. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ON  WEDNESDAY,  September  8,  the  scholastic 
year  was  formally  opened  by  the  return  of 
the  students.  All  of  the  undergraduates, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Senior  Class,  enrolled 
themselves  on  the  college  register.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  the  opening  was  the  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  new  students  who  put  in  appear- 
ance. This  insures  a prosperous  and  successful 
year,  and  indicates  Fordham’s  prominent  place 
among  the  Catholic  colleges  of  the  country. 

— The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  which,  as  is 
customary,  the  school  year  is  inaugurated,  was  cele- 
brated September  17,  the  Rev.  Father  Campbell, 
Rector  of  the  College,  officiating,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Casten,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Harmon, 
S.J.,  as  Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon,  respectively.  The 
Rev.  Father  Wynne,  S.J.,  of  the  Messenger  staff, 
delivered  the  sermon,  in  which  he  outlined  the  work 
and  duties  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  acquiring  a 


Catholic  education.  For  the  past  ten  years  Father 
Wynne  has  been  identified  with  The  Messenger  of 
the  Sacred  Heart , and  his  zeal  in  the  interests  of 
Catholic  education  is  well  known.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  address  of  the  Reverend  gentleman  was 
unusually  impressive.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day 
closed  with  Solemn  Benediction,  which  was  given 
immediately  after  Mass. 

— During  vacation  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  complexion  of  the  Faculty.  The  Rev. 
W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  S.J.,  our  former  Vice-President, 
has  taken  up  the  Professorship  of  the  Junior  Class, 
at  Worcester.  His  successor  in  office  is  the  Rev. 
George  Pettit,  S.J.  The  Rev.  Ignatius  Renaud, 
S.J.,  Treasurer,  has  gone  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  engage 
in  parish  duties,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  McTammany,  who  now  holds  the  dual 
position  of  Treasurer  and  Minister.  The  Rev.  P. 
O’Reilly,  S.J.,  former  Professor  of  the  Senior  Class, 
is  now  giving  lectures  to  the  Post-Graduate  Class. 
His  former  position  is  now  filled  by  Father  Joseph 
Reynaud,  S.J.  The  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.J.,  former 
Professor  of  the  Junior  Class,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Chair  of  Philosophy,  at  Gonzaga  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  his  place  here  being  taken  by  the 
Rev.  John  O’Hara,  S.J.  Mr.  William  J.  Brosnan, 
S.J.,  who  taught  the  Sophomore  Class  last  year,  is 
at  present  in  the  College  Infirmary,  where  we  are 
happy  to  say  he  is  rapidly  recovering  from  an  illness 
of  several  weeks’  standing.  His  class  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Casten,  S.J.  The 
Freshman  Class,  whose  former  professor,  Mr.  John 
J.  Neary,  S.J.,  has  gone  to  Woodstock,  Md.,  to  com- 
plete his  theological  studies,  is  at  present  under  the 
Rev.  Eouis  S.  Weber,  S.J.  In  the  Preparatory 
course  few  changes  have  been  made.  Messrs. 
Daniel  E.  Kiernan  and  George  V.  Grainger,  ’97, 
take  up  the  professorships  of  First  English  Gram- 
mar and  Special  English,  respectively. 

— It  is  a difficult  task  to  bring  to  life  interest  in  a 
sport  which  has  virtually  been  dead  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  and  to  re-establish  it  on  the  firm 
basis  of  popularity  and  proficiency  which  it  formerly 
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enjoyed.  But  that  such  an  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  Foot-Ball  will  soon  become  evident  to  one  who 
will  take  pains  to  observe  the  animated  practice  of 
our  eleven.  Active  training  has  begun,  and  there 
is  already  a healthy  competition  among  the  numer- 
ous candidates  for  the  team.  The  first  game  of  the 
season  will  be  played  on  October  14th,  with  St. 
Peter’s  College.  Manager  James  O’Neill,  ’00,  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  a schedule  of  games  which 
will  include  Seton  Hall,  New  York  University,  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  Boston  College  and  Manhattan. 

— During  our  absence  on  vacation  the  Rev.  John 
Brosnan,  S.J.,  whose  skill  in  the  photographic  art  is 
widely  known,  took  many  pictures  of  the  College 
buildings  and  grounds.  -These  photographs  have 
been  pronounced  by  the  few  who  have  seen  them  to 
be  superb,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  soon  either  in 
the  Monthly  or  in  the  pages  of  other  college  pub- 
lications. 

— An  academy,  or  rather  informal  gathering  of 
those  who  are  already  advanced  in  the  study  of 
French,  has  been  opened  in  the  University  course 


by  the  Rev.  Louis  S.  Weber,  S.J.  The  object  of 
this  special  work  is  to  enable  the  members  to  reach 
a higher  knowledge  of  the  French  language  by 
means  of  extra  reading  of  classical  authors  and  con- 
versation in  the  French  tongue.  To  further  this 
object  each  one  who  joins  the  Academy  must  take 
his  share  of  the  readings,  dialogues  and  declamations 
which  are  being  at  present  undertaken.  Later  on, 
these  will  be  followed  by  French  debates  and  cor- 
respondence. 

— The  Alumni  Athletic  Committee,  whose  end 
and  purport  is  to  further  the  fame  of  Fordham  in 
the  athletic  world,  met  on  Sunday,  Sept.  19th,  at 
the  College.  Among  those  present  were  : Dr. 
George  A.  Leitner,  ’85  ; Michael  J.  Sweeney,  ’89  ; 
J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93  ; William  A.  Ferguson, 
’94  ; and  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96.  Although  no  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  owing  to  the  absence  of  several 
whose  presence  was  desired,  yet  the  spirit  and  ex- 
pressions of  those  in  attendance  gave  evidence  of  a 
determined  purpose  to  enhance  to  the  highest  de- 
gree the  athletic  reputation  of  the  College. 

P.  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 


COMPARATIVE  CRITICISM  OF  LONGFELLOW’S  “LEGEND  BEAUTIFUL,” 
AND  MISS  ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY’S  “ VISION 
OF  THE  MONK  GABRIEL.” 


PERHAPS  in  all  the  annals  of  literature’s  long 
and  fertile  history,  we  find  no  other  case  than 
the  one  before  us,  in  which  two  masterly 
minds  have  taken  up  the  very  same  subject,  de- 
veloped it  in  almost  the  same  way,  yet  left  on  it 
those  touches  of  originality  which  make  works  and 
actions  immortal.  In  Longfellow’s  “ Legend  Beauti- 
ful ” and  Miss  Donnelly’s  “ Vision  of  the  Monk 
Gabriel,”  this  marvellous  fact  confronts  us  ; mar- 
vellous because  Miss  Donnelly  published  her  poem 
eight  years  before  Longfellow  published  his,  and 
notwithstanding  the  similarity  between  the  two 
poems,  Longfellow  owes  nothing  to  Miss  Donnelly, 
or,  at  least,  has  never  fully  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness. 

It  would  be  an  ungrateful  task  to  accuse  the  great 
poet  of  plagiarism.  It  may  be  that  the  two  authors 
found  the  story  in  some  old  Catholic  writer.  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  proving,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  two  poems,  that  the  “ Vision 
of  the  Monk  Gabriel  ” surpasses  the  “ Legend 
Beautiful,”  in  poetic  thought,  Catholic  feeling  and 
beautiful  expression  ; that  in  the  one,  we  find  all 
those  gentle  and  inspiring  touches,  which  come 
from  the  soul  of  a noble  woman  and  zealous  Catho- 
lic, describing  Him  in  whom  is  all  her  hope  ; in 
the  other,  thoughts  not  warm  from  the  heart,  but 
worked  out  in  cold  blood,  by  a writer  whose  power 


of  rhyming  and  wedding  sound  to  sense  all  acknowl- 
edge to  be  masterly. 

Nearly  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  old  legend 
of  how  Christ  appeared  to  the  Monk  while  engaged 
in  prayer,  and  how  the  pious  religious,  hearing  at 
the  same  moment  the  bell  calling  him  to  feed  the 
poor  at  the  convent  gate,  left  the  heavenly  vision 
to  perform  the  lowly  task  imposed  upon  him  by 
obedience.  Returning  an  hour  thence,  he  found 
the  Vision  still  awaiting  him  in  his  cell,  and  heard 
from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  these  words  of  wondrous 
import  : 

“ Hadst  thou  stayed,  I must  have  fled.” 

Longfellow  opens  his  poem  most  simply,  yet 
beautifully,  giving  the  reader  in  the  very  first  line 
the  outcome  of  the  whole  tale,  and  then,  retracing 
his  steps,  tells  the  legend  in  running,  simple,  rhyth- 
mical language: 

“ Hadst  thou  stayed,  I must  have  fled  ! 

That  is  what  the  Vision  said. 

In  his  chamber  all  alone, 

Kneeling  on  the  floor  of  stone,”  etc. 

We  might  compare  this  opening  to  the  sudden 
bursting  from  the  ground  of  a stream,  whose  waters, 
being  thrown  into  the  air,  fall  back  to  the  ground, 
and  through  all  the  rest  of  their  course  flow  on 
smoothly  to  meet  the  sea. 
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Miss  Donnelly  opens  her  poem  in  womanly  fash- 
ion by  imagining  some  children  about  her  eager  to 

“ Listen  to  what  befell 
Monk  Gabriel, 

In  the  old  ages  ripe  with  mystery, ” 

She  presents  to  the  reader  in  sweetest  language, 
a cozy  home-scene;  but  we  must  confess  that  her 
first  stanza  of  nine  lines  does  not  throw  us  into  the 
heart  of  the  story  and  excite  in  us  the  interest  which 
Rongfellow’s  stanza  of  only  two  verses  does.  The 
touch  of  a master-artist  is  apparent  in  the  opening 
of  “The  Regend  Beautiful.” 

Rongfellow  presents  us  the  monk  before  the  vision 
appears,  “kneeling  on  the  floor  of  stone,”  praying 
for  “greater  self-denial.”  Miss  Donnelly  describes 
Monk  Gabriel  sitting  in  his  cell, 

“ His  silence  sweet  with  sounds 
With  which  the  simple-hearted  Spring  abounds,” 

meditating  on  the  words  “a  little  while  and  ye  shall 
see  me.”  These  words  he  repeats  slowly  to  himself, 
dwelling  on  the  thought,  and  at  once  his  ardent  love 
wafts  his  imagination  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  and 
he  strives  to  picture  to  himself  the  loveliness  of  that 
abode.  Then,  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  the 
inconceivable  beauty  of  the  author  of  all  loveliness, 
he  cries  out  in  an  ecstasy  of  pain  and  longing  : 

“Oh,  blessed  Christ, 

Great  is  the  misery 
Of  mine  iniquity; 

But  would  I now  might  see, 

Might  feast  on  Thee.” 

It  is  certainly  more  in  accord  with  Catholic  ideas 
to  have  our  Rord  appear  to  the  monk  after  he  had 
entreated  the  vision  with  such  earnestness  and 
humility,  than  to  have  him  appear,  as  Rongfellow 
does,  before  the  devout  religious  has  given  any  signs 
of  longing  for  such  a heavenly  visitation. 

But  supporters  of  Rongfellow  may  urge  that  his 
monk  is  engaged  in  ardent  prayer,  begging  for 
greater  strength  and  self-denial,  and,  therefore,  every 
bit  as  well  prepared  as  was  Gabriel  for  the  heavenly 
vision.  I hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  make  it  more 
apparent  further  on  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
that  he  is  much  less  deserving  of  this  divine  favor 
than  was  the  monk  Gabriel,  by  reason  of  the  striking 
want  of  simple  love  and  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God,  exhibited  in  his  actions. 

Passing  on,  therefore,  in  the  comparison  of  the 
two  poems,  we  find  Rongfellow  now  attempting  to 
describe  the  vision ; but,  truth  to  tell,  he  does  not 
describe  it  at  all.  He  coldly  says : 

“ And  he  saw  the  Blessed  Vision 
Of  our  Lord,  with  light  Elysian, 

Like  a vesture  wrapped  about  Him, 

Like  a garment  round  Him  thrown.” 

This  description  sounds  worthless  when  compared 
with  Miss  Donnelly’s  fiery,  vivid  narrative.  This 
passage  from  her  poem  is  one  of  the  principal  gems 
in  her  beautiful  work : 

“ Pure  as  the  early  lily  was  his  skin; 

His  cheek  outblushed  the  rose, 

His  lips,  the  glows 

Of  autumn  sunset  on  eternal  snows, 


And  His  deep  eyes  within 
Such  nameless  beauties,  wondrous  glories  dwelt, 

The  monk  in  speechless  adoration  knelt.” 

Miss  Donnelly  sees  unquestionably  the  ideal 
Catholic  Christ,  the  glorified  Redeemer  by  whose 
entrancing  beauty  the  angels  are  held  in  ecstasy. 

“ In  each  fair  hand,  in  each  fair  foot,  there  shone 
The  peerless  scars  He  took  from  Calvary; 

Around  His  brows  in  tenderest  lucency 

The  thorn-marks  lingered  like  the  flush  of  dawn  ; 

And  from  the  opening  in  His  side  there  rilled 
A light  so  dazzling,  that  the  room  was  filled 
With  heaven.” 

Such  was  the  Vision  of  the  Monk  Gabriel,  a vis- 
ion capable  of  filling  the  whole  earth  with  heaven. 

In  the  exquisite  line, 

“ The  thorn-marks  lingered  like  the  flush  of  dawn,” 
we  have  a simile  as  wellnigh  perfect  as  the  intellect 
can  form.  We  can  almost  see  the  brow  of  the 
Saviour,  fairer  than  that  of  any  of  the  sons  of  men, 
shining  resplendent  in  all  the  glory  of  its  unhidden 
divinity. 

But  how  does  Rongfellow’s  monk  behold  his  God? 

“ Not  as  crucified  and  slain, 

Not  in  agonies  of  pain, 

Not  with  bleeding  hands  and  feet, 

Did  the  monk  his  master  see  ; 

But  as  in  the  village  street, 

In  the  house  or  harvest  field, 

Halt  and  lame  and  blind  he  healed, 

When  he  walked  in  Galilee.” 

Here  we  have  some  pretty  cold  writing.  It  is 
only  the  artificial  throwing  together  of  a lot  of  facts, 
none  of  which  are  given  with  any  freshness  or  orig- 
inality. This  description  brings  with  it  rather  the 
gloom  of  Good  Friday  than  the  sunshine  of  Easter 
and  the  Resurrection,  as  does  Miss  Donnelly’s. 

Note  how  the  vision  affects  Rongfellow’s  monk. 

“ In  an  attitude  imploring, 

Hands  upon  his  bosom  crossed, 

Wondering,  worshipping,  adoring, 

Knelt  the  monk  in  rapture  lost. 

Lord,  he  thought,  in  heaven  that  reignest, 

Who  am  I that  thus  Thou  deignest 
To  reveal  Thyself  to  me  ? 

Who  am  I,  that  from  the  center 
Of  Thy  glory  Thou  shouldst  enter 
This  poor  cell  my  guest  to  be.” 

Monk  Gabriel  prays  before  the  vision  appears,  but 
when 

“In  all  the  brilliancy 
Of  this  humanity, 

The  Christ  stood  by  his  side, 

The  blood,  with  sudden  start, 

Nigh  rent  his  veins  apart — 

And,  transfigured  in  his  place — 

His  very  breathing  stilled— 

The  friar  held  his  robe  before  his  face, 

And  heard  the  angels  singing  ! ” 

It  certainly  does  not  require  any  very  great  pow- 
ers of  analysis  to  discern  the  superiority  of  this  pas- 
sage to  Rongfellow’s.  Picture  to  yourself  for  an 
instant  the  holy  monk  during  the  vision.  Is  it 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  one  to  whom  the  God 
of  infinite  beauty  should  reveal  Himself  in  all  the 
splendor  of  His  glorified  humanity,  would  begin  to 
pray,  no  matter  with  what  great  fervor,  or  would  he 
rather  simply  feel  “ his  veins  nigh  rent  apart,” 
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“ his  very  breathing  stilled,”  and  in  the  eager  im- 
pulse to  lessen  the  insupportable  brilliancy  of  the 
Vision,  would  he  hold  “ his  robe  before  his  face  ” ? 

Who  can  fathom  the  depth  of  poetry  to  be  found 
in  the  last  line? — 

“ And  heard  the  angels  singing  ! ” 

Here  is  a writer  who  feels  what  she  writes.  She 
sees  the  real  Vision  of  the  Lord,  not  a fictitious  ap- 
pearance, cold  and  unnatural  and  untrue.  Where 
are  the  lines  in  Longfellow’s  poem  to  be  compared 
with  those  last  we  have  just  quoted?  Not,  surely, 
those  that  follow  : 

“ Loud  the  convent-bell  appalling, 

From  its  belfry  calling,  calling, 

Rang  through  court  and  corridor, 

With  persistent  iteration 
He  had  never  heard  before. 

It  was  now  the  appointed  hour, 

When  alike  in  shine  or  shower, 

To  the  convent  portals  came 
All  the  blind  and  halt  and  lame, 

All  the  beggars  of  the  street, 

For  their  daily  dole  of  food, 

Dealt  them  by  the  brotherhood. 

And  their  almoner  was  he, 

Who  upon  his  bended  knee, 

Rapt  in  silent  ecstasy, 

Saw  the  Vision  and  the  Splendor.” 

All  this  in  Miss  Donnelly’s  poem  is  omitted,  and 
must  be  supplied  by  the  reader  himself.  This  de- 
scription is  too  common  and  prosy  to  be  found  in 
her  work.  The  passage,  it  is  true,  runs  on  smoothly 
and  elegantly  enough,  but  place  for  an  instant  in 
juxtaposition  the  two  parallel  parts  of  the  poems, 
and  note  the  difference.  Scarcely  a comment  is 
necessary.  Miss  Donnelly  holds  her  reader  in  sus- 
pense. 

“ ’Twas  but  a moment  ; then,  upon  the  spell 
Of  that  sweet  Presence,  lo,  a something  broke, 

A something  trembling  in  the  belfry  woke 

A shower  of  metal  music  flingiug 
O’er  wold  and  moat,  o’er  park  and  lake  and  fell  ; 

And,  through  the  open  window  of  the  cell 

In  silver  chimes  came  ringing.” 

In  the  last  beautiful  line  of  this  passage  one  can 
almost  hear  the  sound  of  the  bell  borne  in  upon  him 
by  the  merry  jingle  of  the  verse. 

In  the  part  that  now  follows  we  have  a better 
chance  to  compare  the  spirit  which  possessed  the 
two  writers,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  task  to  judge 
which  depicts  the  true  religious  in  their  respective 
unfoldings  of  the  characters  of  the  two  monks. 

In  the  “ Legend  Beautiful  ” 

“ Deep  distress  and  hesitation, 

Mingled  with  his  adoration  ; 

Should  he  go  or  should  he  stay  ? 

Should  he  slight  his  radiant  guest 
For  a crowd  of  ragged,  bestial 
Beggars  at  the  convent  gate? 

Would  the  vision  there  remain  ? 

Would  the  vision  come  again  ? 

Then  a voice  within  his  breast 
Whispered,  audible  and  clear, 

As  if  to  the  outward  ear: 

‘ Do  thy  duty;  that  is  best; 

Leave  unto  the  Lord  the  rest.’  ” 

Surely  such  a voice,  at  such  a time,  ought  to  be 
enough  to  strengthen  one  for  any  trial  and  make 


him  "run  with  alacrity  to  his  work.  What  does 
Longfellow’s  monk  do  ? Worldly-like,  he 

“ Slowly  from  his  cell  departed, 

Slowly  on  his  errand  went.” 

These  lines  show  forcibly  the  mistake  into  which 
one  unacquainted  with  the  true  religion  is  liable  to 
fall  when  attempting  to  describe  the  workings  of 
a Catholic  soul.  Perhaps  it  is  harsh  to  say  it,  but 
in  the  present  case  we  must  be  pardoned  for  believ- 
ing that  Longfellow  does  not  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  He  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  his  subject,  and  as  a result  his  lines 
can  have  for  us  no  great  poetic  worth,  no  truth,  no 
beauty. 

In  Monk  Gabriel  we  see  the  ideal  Catholic  relig- 
ious, one  who  is  in  this  world  but  not  of  it.  Miss 
Donnelly  conceived  her  character  from  personal 
experience  and  knowledge  of  Catholic  truth  ; from 
personal  contact  with  those  whose  lives  revealed 
the  sanctity  of  their  souls,  and  whose  spirit  was  in 
common  with  that  of  the  countless  saints  produced 
by  our  holy  faith.  We  find  no  unwillingness  or 
sluggishness  in  Gabriel.  Unlike  Longfellow’s 
monk — 

“ No  respite  did  he  ask, 

Nor  for  a second  summons  idly  wait  ; 

But  rose  up,  saying,  in  his  humble  way  : 

‘ Fain  would  I stay, 

O Lord,  and  feast  alway 
Upon  the  honeyed  sweetness  of  thy  beauty.’  ” 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  find  such  lines  as  these 
in  Longfellow’s  poem.  There  is  a want  of  feeling 
in  his  writing,  which  betokens  a want  of  personal 
affection  for  our  Lord,  and  a lack  of  that  mysterious 
something  one  can  never  hope  to  possess  outside  the 
true  religion.  Hence  the  decided  touch  of  irrelig- 
iousness in  his  attempted  delineation  of  a relig- 
ious ; hence  his  failure  to  rise  to  any  great  poetic 
height  in  the  recital  of  this  beautiful  tale.  Reluc- 
tantly, without  a prayer  of  any  kind  for  grace  and 
strength,  his  monk  departs  from  the  cell,  while 
Gabriel  simply  says : 

“ ’Tis  thy  will,  not  mine,  I must  obey  ; 

Help  me  to  do  my  duty  ! ” 

The  while  the  Vision  smiled, 

The  monk  went  forth  light-hearted  as  a child." 

How  different  from  Longfellow’s  character,  who — 

“ Slowly  from  his  cell  departed, 

Slowly  on  his  errand  went.” 

Perfect  obedience,  certainly,  ought  to  be  the  moral 
of  these  two  poems,  and  this  is  brought  out  clearly 
and  fully  by  Miss  Donnelly ; but  the  obedience  of 
Longfellow’s  Monk  is  marred  and  mingled  with 

“ Deep  distress  and  hesitation,” 

that  is  to  say,  a great  want  of  alacrity  and  cheer- 
fulness in  performing  an  ungrateful  task. 

So  far  we  have  been  able  to  compare  parallel 
passages  in  the  two  poems,  but  now  we  come  upon 
a section  in  Longfellow’s  work  whose  counterpart 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Miss  Donnelly’s  narrative.  It 
is  well,  however,  that  this  is  the  case  ; for  this  pas- 
sage, if  placed  in  the  latter’s  poem,  would  spoil  the 
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work.  But  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 
Longfellow  says  : 

“ At  the  gate  the  poor  were  waiting, 

With  that  terror  in  the  eye 
That  is  only  seen  in  those 
Who  amid  their  want  and  woes 
Hear  the  sound  of  doors  that  close, 

And  feet  that  pass  them  by.” 

The  poet  then  goes  on  to  tell  us,  as  if  to  apolo- 
gize for  this  digression,  and  to  bring  us  back  in 
some  measure  to  the  height  from  which  he  has 
led  us,  that 

‘‘To-day,  thy  knew  not  why, 

Like  the  gate  of  Paradise 
Seemed  the  Convent  gate  to  rise, 

Like  a Sacrament  divine 

Seemed  to  them  the  bread  and  wine.’’ 

Very  appropriately,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight, 
but  in  truth  very  much  like  one  who  hurls  a boom- 
erang, which  will  return  to  wound  the  hand  that 
throws  it,  Longfellow  has  an  inward  voice  say  to 
the  monk  : 

‘ ‘ Whatsoever  thing  thou  doest 
To  the  least  of  mine,  and  lowest, 

That  thou  doest  unto  me ! ” 

To  which  the  monk  makes  mental  answer  : 

“ Unto  me  ! but  had  the  Vision 
Come  a mendicant  imploring, 

Would  I then  have  knelt  adoring, 

Or  have  turned  away  with  loathing?” 

Not  for  a moment  does  such  a thought  enter 
Gabriel’s  soul.  Not  for  a moment  does  he  tempt 
himself  with  such  reflections.  His  simplicity  will 
not  allow  him  to  stir  tip  within  him  questions 

“ Full  of  troublesome  suggestion.” 

Indeed,  we  associate  Gabriel’s  spirit  throughout 
the  entire  poem  with  that  of  the  saints.  Suppos- 
ing, for  an  instant,  that  such  an  idea  had  entered 
his  mind,  how  differently  would  he  have  reflected  on 
it  ! Does  not  the  true  saint  love  the  poor  with 
an  ardor  only  less  inferior  to  his  love  for  God  Him- 
self? Does  he  not  ever  recognize  Christ  in  the 
ragged  exterior  of  the  lowly  beggar?  and  to  act 
otherwise  and  allow  himself  to  treat  with  scorn  and 
contempt  such  a person,  would  it  not  argue  infallibly 
to  his  want  of  holiness  and  to  his  sham  character  of 
saint?  Gabriel’s  true  humility  and  sanctity  are 
evident  at  a glance  when  he  quickly  leaves  the  Vis- 
ion and  goes  “ light-hearted  as  a child  ” 

“ To  feed  the  paupers  at  the  Abbey  gate.” 

“ An  hour  thence,  his  duty  nobly  done, 

Back  to  his  cell  he  came, 

Unasked,  unsought,  lo  ! his  reward  is  won, 

Rafters  and  walls  and  floor  were  yet  aflame 
And  in  the  centre  stood  the  Blessed  One, 

Who  for  our  sakes  our  crosses  made  His  own 
And  bore  our  weight  of  shame  ! ” 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  I would  tire  the  reader 
by  going  into  details  and  showing  the  superiority  in 
poetic  thought  of  this  description  over  Longfellow’s. 
I need  only  quote  Longfellow’s  lines  : 


“ With  hurried  pace, 

Towards  his  cell  he  turned  his  face, 

And  beheld  the  convent  bright 
With  a supernatural  light, 

Over  floor  and  wall  and  ceiling, 

For  the  Vision  still  was  standing 
As  he  left  it  there  before.’  ’ 

Now1,  see  how  the  two  act  on  beholding  the  Vision 
for  a second  time : 

“ Down  on  the  theshold  fell 
Monk  Gabriel.” 

Longfellow’s  monk,  on  the  contrary, 

“ Paused  with  awe  struck  feeling 
At  the  theshold  of  his  door.” 

with  no  such  outburst  of  love  as  Gabriel  gives  way 
to  when  he  exclaims: 

“ Tears  running  from  his  happy  eyes  away, 

Whence  is  this  favor,  Lord  ? ’ ’ 

He  only  feels  “his  bosom  burn,”  and  hears  from  the 
Blessed  Vision  simply  : 

“ Hadst  thou  stayed,  I must  have  fled.” 

while  Gabriel  catches  from  the  glowing  lips  of  the 
glorified  Saviour,  as  the  Vision  “lifts  its  shining 
head,”  the  loving  words 

“ If  thou  hadst  stayed,  Oh,  Son,  I must  have  fled.” 

The  last  line  of  Longfellow’s  poem  is  as  different 
in  feeling  from  the  last  line  of  Miss  Donnelly’s  as 
are  the  two  poems  in  their  entirety.  The  simple 
little  words  omitted  in  Longfellow’s  version  speak 
volumes  of  themselves,  and  reflect  the  spirit  of 
either  poem  as  completely  as  any  passage  in  the 
two  works. 

And  now,  as  a last  word,  I may  say  that  those 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  subject,  and  will 
read  the  two  poems  together  carefully,  will  find 
that  the  “ Vision  of  the  Monk  Gabriel  ” is  bound 
together  more  strongly  than  the  “Legend  Beauti- 
ful.” In  the  former  there  is  not  a line  or  word  too 
many.  In  the  latter  several  passages  could  be  very 
profitably  omitted.  Miss  Donnelly  in  a few  words 
says  twice  as  much,  and  with  more  poetry  and  feel- 
ing than  are  to  be  found  in  double  the  number  of 
lines  of  Longfellow’s  writing.  She  shows  us  the 
heavenliness  of  the  Vision  and  the  holiness  of  the 
Monk,  while  Longfellow  gives  us  only  the  tale,  and 
nothing  but  the  tale,  in  simple  and  melodious  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  true,  when  these  poems  are  read  hurriedly,  or 
before  an  audience,  the  “ Legend  Beautiful  ” makes 
a better  impression  than  the  “ Vision  of  the  Monk 
Gabriel.”  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  very 
inferiority  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  beginning. 
The  fact  that  in  Longfellow  every  detail  is  fully  ex- 
plained, and  nothing  left  to  the  imagination,  makes 
the  tale  easier  to  follow,  and,  to  the  careless  reader, 
more  interesting.  There  is  no  mental  strain  re- 
quired in  order  to  catch  it.  There  is  no  deep  poetry 
to  grasp.  In  form  it  surpasses  Miss  Donnelly’s, 
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but  this  is  not  enough  to  make  it  superior  to  her 
work.  The  essence  of  poetry  does  not  consist  in  form, 
and  although  Longfellow  labors  with  greater  skill 
and  more  masterly  art,  his  effort  falls  far  below  that 
of  his  less  celebrated  contemporary.  To  appreciate 


the  worth  of  the  “ Vision  of  the  Monk  Gabriel,”  we 
need  much  reflection  and  the  quiet  of  our  study. 
It  is  a pearl  of  great  value  amid  the  jewels  of 
American  literature. 

Miguel  Zuricalday,  ’99. 


A LETTER  FROM  MISS  ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 


[In  answer  to  a letter  of  the  editor  asking  for  information  on  the  contro- 
versy mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  Miss  Donnelly  very  kindly  sent 
the  following  communication. — Ed.1 

Dear  Friend  : 

In  reply  to  your  queries  anent  my  Vision  of  the 
Monk  Gabriel , I am  happy  to  state  that  I wrote  the 
the  poem  eight  years  before  Mr.  Longfellow  pub- 
lished his  Legend  Beautiful.  I cannot  recall  where 
I first  met  the  theme — could  it  have  been  in  Rodri- 
guez’ “ Christian  Perfection  ” ? That  was  a darling 
book  of  mine,  read  and  reread  with  ever-increasing 
interest.  From  it  I drew  my  legend  of  the  Two 
Quests  of  the  Abbot  Paphnucius.  I published  my 
Vision  of  the  Monk  Gabriel  in  the  Continental 
Monthly , then  published  in  New  York  by  Chas. 
Leland  (Hans  Breitmann).  It  was  a secular  maga- 
zine, and  could  therefore  have  been  seen  by  Mr. 
Longfellow  more  easily  than  if  it  had  been  a Catho- 
lic periodical.  Indeed,  I have  learned  from  a perso- 
nal friend  that  a priest  (temporarily  resident  in  Bos- 
ton) once  told  her  that  when  some  one  spoke  to  Mr. 
Longfellow  of  the  similarity  between  my  ‘ ‘ Vision  ” 
and  his  “ Legend'1'1  he  admitted  that  he  might  have 
seen  my  poem,  and  retained  some  impression  of  it. 
The  priest  further  added  that  the  great  poet  said  he 
“ bought  anything  he  could  get  of  Miss  Donnelly’s 
writings.” 

As  you  will  note,  on  comparing  the  two  poems, 
Mr.  Longfellow  reproduces,  text-like,  in  his  opening 
lines  almost  word  for  word  the  closing  lines  of  my 
“ Vision .”  His  very  use  of  the  word  “ Vision  ” in 
in  his  “ Legend ” is,  of  itself,  significant — that 
word,  as  you  know,  having  a mystical  force  with 
Catholics,  unknown  to  those  outside  of  the  faith. 
It  was,  in  fact,  my  own  characterization  of  what  the 
friar  saw,  and  Mr.  Longfellow’s  capitalization  of  the 
word  would  seem  to  furnish  a clue  to  its  origin. 
Again,  there  is  a sort  of  argument — an  antithesis  in 
the  “ Legend  ” in  Mr.  Longfellow’s  description  of 
our  Lord’s  personality — as  though  he  contrasted 
his  version  of  the  story  with  mine. 

That  this  is  not  the  only  time  that  Mr.  Longfel- 
low appropriated  the  themes  of  others  is  proved  by 
an  article  that  appeared  a year  or  two  ago  in  the 
“ Reader  ” of  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
wherein  Father  Benedict  Guldner,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  was  quoted 
as  having  discovered  in  the  diary  of  Father  James 


Marquette,  printed  in  John  Gilmary  Shea’s  Dis- 
covery and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
the  original  of  Hiawatha.  My  brother,  Hon. 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  also  drew  my 
attention,  some  years  after  the  ■''Legend  Beau- 
tiful"1 was  published,  to  another  poem  of  Longfel- 
low’s, entitled  The  Musician' s Tale  : The  Mother's 
Ghost  (in  Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn),  which  my 
brother  pronounced  a plagiarism  from  a Scandi- 
navian poem  of  similar  theme. 

Of  course,  I can  understand  how  a strain  of 
poesy  may  linger  in  the  memory  even  as  a strain  of 
music  often  does,  and  color  the  inspiration  of  com- 
posers in  either  art.  And,  as  Solomon  declares, 
“ There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  The  Bos- 
ton Commomvealth  (after  the  Legend  Beautiful  ap- 
peared) printed  the  poem  side  by  side  with  my  Vi- 
sion, remarking  that  they  revealed  “ an  identity 
of  thought  and  similarity  of  expression  which  are 
singular.”  One  of  my  reviewers,  I think  it  was  the 
late  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackensie,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
marked that  Longfellow’s  ‘‘ Legend resembled 
a statue  carved  from  cold  marble,  whilst  the  u Vi- 
sion ” was  like  an  old  painting  in  which  warmth 
of  imagination,  artistic  vigor  and  tenderness  of 
color  and  expression  combined  to  make  the  picture 
lifelike. 

Hon.  Judge  Donahue,  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
last  year  wrote  a review  of  my  work  (which  con- 
tained something  on  the  two  poems)  for  the  Midland 
Review , of  Kentucky,  edited  by  Charles  J.  O’Mal- 
ley, the  first  gifted  editor  of  the  Angelus.  In 
the  last-named  periodical,  Mr.  O’M.  gave  a critique 
of  my  poems  in  October,  1895,  which  also  touched 
on  the  theme  under  consideration.  The  March, 
(’97)  number  of  the  Catholic  World  also  contained 
an  article  from  which  you  could  gather  some 
“points.”  I will  only  add  that  I was  a young 
writer,  comparatively  unknown  outside  Catholic 
circles,  when  I first  published  my  “ Vision,"  and, 
therefore,  had  no  courage  to  question  the  great 
Singer  of  Boston  as  to  the  origin  of  the  curious 
similarity  between  his  poem  and  mine. 

Thanking  you  for  this  kind  evidence  of  your 
interest,  and  wishing  you  all  success  in  your 
management  of  the  Monthly,  I am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 
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A SUNBEAM  IN  A LAGGARD  SUMMER. 

Written  for  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

It  is  a luxury  to  watch  it  fall 

(This  genial  glow  that  hath  made  strange  delay), 

On  eager  spire  and  low-lying  wall, 

On  commons  widely  gray. 

It  is  a luxury  to  sit  and  dream 

Of  woody  nooks  where  Summer  shall  be  born, 

While  all  the  winds  with  rural  murmurs  teem, 

And  fields  with  waving  corn  ; 

Of  forest  trees  to  leafy  fulness  blown, 

Their  arms  uplifting  to  the  July  noon  ; 

Of  water  lapsing  over  cool,  green  stones 
Under  the  August  moon. 

Delightful  vision  ! Do  ! this  slender  beam 
Of  sunlight,  like  the  wand  of  sorceress, 

Hath  conjured  from  the  laggard  June  a dream 
Of  Summer  happiness  ! 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

Philadelphia,  June  2,  1897. 


JUDGE  DALY’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES  OF  ’97. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  : — 

When  I was  honored  with  the  invitation  of  your 
Reverend  President  to  address  you,  I called  to  mind 
the  influences  under  which  you  have  received  the 
solid  education  which  has  fitted  you  for  your  start 
in  life.  Surrounded  in  this  lovely  spot  by  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  the  time-honored  associations  of 
classic  halls  situated  in  a region  immortalized  in 
poetry,  romance  and  history,  and  marked  by,  the 
footprints  of  genius ; above  all,  by  the  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  religion,  which  blesses  the  development  it 
encourages  and  fosters — you  have  insensibly  ac- 
quired an  elevation  of  tone  and  thought  which  to- 
day is  one  of  the  most  precious,  perhaps,  because  it 
is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  most  rare  accomplish- 
ments of  our  youth. 

For  one  of  the  most  marked  evils  of  our  times  is 
a tendency  to  decline  in  manners  and  tastes ; a habit, 
for  one  thing,  of  using  illiterate  and  ignorant  forms 
of  expression.  It  sometimes  results  among  young 
men,  among  very  young  men,  from  an  impression 
that  underbred  and  uncouth  expression  has  some- 
how an  honest  and  candid  ring — as  if  grammar  were 
a badge  of  deceit  : — but  there  is  a yielding  among 
all  sorts  of  men,  and  women  too,  to  low  tendencies 
in  this  regard.  Having  the  choice  between  a re- 
fined and  a degraded  style  of  speech,  the  lower  is 
deliberately  selected.  I am  not  simply  attacking 
what  is  called  slang,  at  least  not  when  it  is  used  for 
strictly  humorous  purposes,  though  to  talk  slang  at 
all  is  apt  to  beget  the  habit  of  thinking  in  it ; and 
slangy  thought  means  a loose,  feeble  and  flabby  in- 
tellect ; but  I refer  to  the  general  tendency  to  let  life 
sink  into  a groove  the  lowest  and  most  contracted. 

I believe  it  is  conceded  that  our  Catholic  colleges 
send  out  men  whose  characteristic  is  that  through 
life  they  never  fail  in  visible  respect  for  the  things 
which  right-minded  people  everywhere  think  worthy 


of  respect ; that  without  losing  in  the  least  degree 
their  claim  to  manliness  they  prove  a better  title  to 
it  by  maintaining  together  with  religious  convictions 
which  have  a restraining  and  purifying  influence,  a 
respect  for  authority,  age  and  experience,  and  a re- 
gard for  the  decencies,  courtesies  and  conventional- 
ities of  life  which  impart  a certain  dignity  of  demea- 
nor and  speech.  If  I have  a word,  therefore,  to  say, 
outside  of  my  hearty  congratulations  to  you  upon 
your  successful  college  career  which  culminates  in 
the  honors  you  receive  to-day,  it  is  this  : That  in 
these  times  and  amid  the  tendencies  to  a lowering 
of  the  social  tone,  the  characteristic  of  which  I have 
spoken  is  of  unquestionable  value  in  American  life. 

And  what  I urge  is  that  you  steadfastly  keep  up 
your  reputation  in  this  regard,  and  I venture  only 
one  suggestion  as  a means  for  doing  it.  This  is  a 
social  question,  and  the  rule  I am  going  to  mention 
concerns  only  social  life.  Every  one  can  observe  it 
who  wishes  to  do  his  share  in  checking  the  deterio- 
ration of  manners,  and  fortunately  the  rule  is  very 
simple,  very  easily  remembered — in  fact  it  is  impos- 
sible to  forget  it,  for  there  is  a sort  of  conscience 
within  that  will  always  remind  us.  The  rule  is 
this  : When  you  have  a choice  of  society  always 
choose  that  in  which  you  will  feel  yourself  under 
restraint.  You  will  always  have  this  opportunity 
of  selection,  a choice — on  the  one  hand,  between 
company  in  which  you  are  certain  you  will  feel 
entirely  at  your  ease,  and  company  in  which  you 
are  conscious  of  having  to  hold  yourself  in  check. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  how  this  will  soon 
develop  a self-contained,  self-controlled  nature,  which 
is  a certain  guaranty  against  a decline  upon  low 
levels  of  thought  and  expression. 

What  we  are  all  eager  for  is  success  in  life.  If 
one  were  to  stand  up  here  and  announce  that  he  could 
impart  the  secret  of  success  he  would  be  heard  with 
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breathless  attention,  and  if  what  he  said  turned  out 
to  be  true,  he  would  be  the  most  popular  speaker 
these  walls  ever  listened  to.  But  no  one  will  ever 
venture  except  in  the  most  general  way  to  prescribe 
the  means  of  success,  though  any  one  may  hazard 
certain  suggestions ; and  I have  a thought  which  I 
woiild  like  to  impart  to  you  at  the  risk  of  its  seem- 
ing to  be  far-fetched.  But  of  that  you  must  be  the 
judges. 

I remember  in  my  early  reading  to  have  been 
thrilled  by  the  observation  of  the  writer,  that  of  the 
ten  commandments  there  was  only  one  to  which  a 
promise  was  attacked.  All  the  other  solemn  in- 
junctions were  laid  upon  us  to  be  disregarded  at  our 
peril ; but  the  observance  of  this  one  must  have  been 
inexpressibly  dear  to  the  paternal  heart  of  the  great 
Law-giver,  since  He  held  out  an  inducement  of 
earthly  advantage  as  a reward  for  obedience.  It  is 
the  command  that  we  honor  our  father  and  mother, 
that  our  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.  What 
practical  application  has  this  injunction  and  this 
promise  to  the  question  of  success  and  failure  in 
life? 

Of  course , your  first  thought  will  be  that  this 
mandate  will  bear  no  such  narrow  construction  as 
confines  it  to  our  individual  case  or  our  own  family 
circle.  For  of  what  advantage  is  it  that  you  honor 
your  parents  if  I and  the  rest  of  the  world  may  treat 
them  with  dishonor?  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
this  command  is  intended  to  secure  a general  rever- 
ence for  age  and  necessarily  a respect  for  its  experi- 
ence and  teaching  and  all  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  weight  of  years.  And  what  is 
the  reward  held  out  for  compliance  ? What  in  the 
way  of  material  prosperity  is  assured  by  a promise 
attached  to  a mandate  capable  of  such  universal 
extension?  Not  surely  the  dragging  out  of  an  ex- 
istence already  fraught  with  the  distresses  of  life,  so 
that  the  promise  to  prolong  it  is  only  to  increase 
burdens  already  hard  to  bear.  That  is  not  what  we 
would  expect  from  infinite  Justice  ; it  would,  in  the 
language  of  the  greatest  English  poet,  be  “to  keep 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the 
hope.”  It  is  not  what  we  would  expect  from  in- 
finite love.  To  quote  again  from  the  master-mind 
contemplating  the  aged  man  bowed  with  griefs, 
“ He  loves  him  not,  that  on  the  rack  of  this  rough 
world  would  stretch  him  longer.”  No  ; we  feel,  we 
know,  that  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  gracious 
promise  we  have  the  assurance  of  a life  as  full  of 
happiness  as  it  will  be  full  of  years ; of  laudable 
ambitions  realized,  of  honest  industry  rewarded,  of 
wishes  fulfilled,  of  fortune,  fame,  honor,  love,  friends, 
distinctions — all  that  we  could  ask  for  in  asking  for 
length  of  days. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  by  the 
philosopher  of  the  period  to  this  suggestion  of  a 
means  of  success,  is  that  it  is  too  simple.  We  may 
be  told  that  the  complex  machinery  of  modern 
social  existence  requires  a more  complicated  scheme 
for  attaining  success.  It  is  indeed  very  simple.  Its 
simplicity  may  be  its  merit.  It  is  as  a simple  as  the 


advice  of  the  witty  Frenchman  to  his  pupils. 
“ Young  gentlemen”  he  said  “ begin  by  being  po- 
lite to  the  servants  ; gradually  you  will  find  your- 
selves becoming  considerate  to  your  associates;  and 
ultimately  you  will  treat  even  your  parents  with 
respect.”  This  delicate  irony,  the  embodiment  of 
true  wit  in  its  assuming  as  proper  the  complete  in- 
version of  the  natural  order  of  things,  teaches  most 
forcibly  the  true  lesson  : that  no  one  who  is  uniformly 
respectful  and  considerate  to  age  was  ever  known  to 
to  be  uncivil  to  a friend  or  an  inferior.  And  is  not 
here  the  practical  application  of  our  suggestion  ? 
From  observance  of  this  simple  and  plain  injunction 
proceeds  that  gentleness  of  character,  that  considera- 
tion for  others,  that  kindness,  charity  and  forbear- 
ance which  make  their  happy  possessor  an  universal 
favorite,  which  wins  all  hearts,  opens  all  doors, 
smooths  all  roads  to  success  and  admits  him  to  all 
the  fortunes  which  the  world  reserves  to  its  favorites. 

There  is  one  virtue  without  which  all  others  are 
unavailing,  and  that  is  perseverance.  After  we 
have  resolved  upon  what  we  have  to  do  and  com- 
menced to  do  it,  the  real  difficulty  is  to  continue. 
There  never  was  a task  which  did  not  become  more 
onerous  as  we  went  on.  Gentlemen,  obstacles  only 
prove  that  we  are  making  headway ; while  you  are 
battling  writh  difficulties  you  may  be  sure  that  you 
are  on  the  right  road  and  the  difficulty  which  seems 
insurmountable  is  invariably  at  the  threshold  of 
success.  This  is  not  only  true  of  particular  tasks, 
but  of  life  as  a whole ; of  life  which  has  been  so 
often  and  so  profitably  depicted  in  allegory,  that  I 
shall  venture  now  to  use  that  familiar  form  to  illus- 
trate what  I have  in  mind. 

I picture  to  myself  two  mountains  whose  tops  are 
bathed  in  light  while  their  bases  are  wrapped  in 
darkness.  They  are  of  equal  height,  reaching  to  the 
clouds  ; and  one  takes  the  first  beams  of  the  rising 
sun  and  the  radiant  promise  of  the  morning,  and  the 
other  is  bathed  in  the  glory  of  a sun  that  knows  no 
setting.  One  I shall  call  the  hill  of  youth  and  the 
other  the  hill  of  fame  and  fortune.  On  the  first  you 
are  now  standing  to  take  your  glorious  start  in  life, 
feeling  the  vigor  of  the  new  day  and  clothed  with 
the  brightness  that  poet  and  painter  picture  for  the 
angels.  You  look  with  eager  glances  across,  to 
that  other  mountain  with  its  temples  and  trophies 
and  monuments  of  success,  and  you  say,  each  one  in 
his  heart : “ Before  my  life  is  done  I will  write  my 

name  on  the  imperishable  roll  they  bear.” 

Your  anxious  monitors  at  your  side  point  down- 
wards. Between  that  eminence  and  your  own 
stretches  a valley  the  gloom  of  which  is  impenetra- 
able,  and  which  must  be  traversed  to  reach  your 
destination.  In  it  are  the  paths  of  the  lives  we  are 
to  lead,  the  paths  we  are  to  choose.  Impenetrable 
as  is  the  mystery  of  that  region — for  it  is  our  future 
which  no  man  can  foresee — yet  you  have  no  fear, 
for  you  know  that,  dark  as  it  seems,  once  you  are  in 
its  depths  the  radiance  about  you  will  penetrate  the 
gloom,  and  light  you  on  your  way.  You  enter  upon 
your  journey,  you  descend  ; for  a little  way  you 
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are  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  morning.  Then  by 
degrees  the  light  grows  dull,  youth  becomes  a rem- 
iniscence, we  meet  with  strangers,  friends  grow  a 
little  apart  as  the  roads  branch  off  which  each  will 
choose,  but  all,  all,  pointing  the  way  to  success. 

Your  road  is  chosen,  it  is  thronged  with  eager 
travellers,  and  at  first  all  seems  easy ; each  one  is 
helpful ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  road 
stretching  before  us,  only  there  is  one  disappoint- 
ment— it  seems  long,  very  long,  and  it  never  seems 
to  lead  upward.  When  the  disappointment  grows 
keenest  and  the  way  most  weary,  voices  are  audible 
that  call  us  this  way  and  that,  to  follow  paths  that 
open  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  and  seem  to  lead 
directly  upwards  by  easy  steps.  But  we  hesitate  to 
take  them  because  though  they  go  up  they  don’t  go 
the  right  way.  The  signs  we  follow,  the  guides  we 
consult,  all  tell  us  to  keep  that  long  and  straight 
and  weary  road,  and  we  resolutely  follow  it. 

But  there  are  sudden  changes  in  store.  There  is 
sudden  gloom  and  we  are  alone.  The  road  is  there 
beneath  our  foot  but  every  step  is  uncertain,  full  of 
peril  and  we  begin  to  stumble.  Blind  and  help- 
less, there  is  none  to  tell  us  if  we  must  go  halting 
on,  but  at  every  step  we  are  lured  to  stay,  to  turn, 
to  rest,  to  yield,  to  give  up  the  struggle.  Others  do 
it.  Friends  suddenly  emerge  from  the  gloom  ahead 
and  turn  to  these  lights  on  either  side  crying  out 
that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  struggle,  that  they 
for  one  will  give  it  up.  We  see  others  cast  off  as 
dogs  the  burden  of  good  habits  and  good  resolu- 
tions we  have  all  carried  ever  since  we  were  fur- 
nished for  our  journey.  We  see  them  cast  them  off 
crying  that  these  burdens  keep  us  down,  that  we 
can  get  on  better  without  them ; and  they  dart  for- 
ward with  a swiftness  that  mocks  our  weary  steps. 
And  we  never  see  them  again. 

We  press  on,  and  we  press  on  alone.  The  task 
seems  hopeless  ; ambition  is  dead  within  us.  Each 
step  is,  only  to  fall  and  painfully  rise  to  fall  again. 
What  takes  us  on  ? It  is  that  when  we  set  out  we 
resolved  that  we  would  never  give  up.  We  are 
outstripped  in  the  race,  we  are  hampered,  but  we 


will  go  on ; we  will  not  turn  aside — and  yet,  as  we 
speak,  as  if  to  deride  our  efforts  the  way  is  barred 
by  a monstrous  steep  as  if  a wall  of  rock  were 
planted  in  our  path.  Despair  seizes  us.  On  no  side 
escape.  Of  what  avail  our  struggles  to  press  on,  our 
days  of  toil,  our  burden,  the  heat,  the  thirst,  the 
self-denial,  if  we  must  perish  here  and  lie  with  the 
undistinguishable  multitude  that  have  come  before 
us  ? For  at  this  point,  indeed,  the  ground  is 
whitened  by  the  bones  of  many  who  have  lain  down 
and  died  of  despair. 

But  Hope  like  a spirit  whispers,  Persevere ! 
And  Faith,  like  a spirit,  whispers,  You  have  come 
the  right  road  and  surely  the  right  road  cannot  end 
like  this  ! And  Reason  like  a spirit  calls,  What  a 
time  to  despair  ! If  the  way  is  steep  it  is  because 
you  are  on  the  upward  path  at  last ! Up  ! Seek  ! 
Look  for  a foothold  ; gain  but  that,  for  on  the  up- 
ward path  the  first  step  is  the  only  one  that  costs  ! 

Nerved  in  every  energy  of  mind  and  body,  roused 
to  the  task  you  search,  you  find  a foothold,  you  cling 
to  it  with  the  desperate  conviction  that  that  first 
foothold  is  the  beginning  of  success  ! And  you  are 
right.  Soon  voices  from  above  encourage  you, 
willing  hands  are  stretched  out  to  help  you,  strong 
arms  bear  you  up,  you  rise  as  if  on  wings  higher, 
higher,  until  the  full  glory  of  the  mountain-top 
shows  your  name  already  inscribed  imperishably 
among  those  who  have  well  done  what  they  have 
well  begun. 

And  now  you  turn  your  gaze  backward,  not  upon 
the  gloom  and  the  labyrinth  you  have  traversed, 
for  all  that  is  forgotten  in  victory ; you  turn  your 
gaze  with  loving  solicitude  back  to  that  mountain 
of  youth  where  countless  throngs  are  again  pressing 
on  to  the  journey  of  life,  and  you  call  to  them  to  have 
no  fear,  that  with  faith  and  hope  and  courage  and 
reason — for  all  these  make  perseverance — there  is 
no  obstacle  they  cannot  surmount,  no  danger  they 
cannot  avoid,  no  allurement  they  cannot  resist,  no 
resolve  they  cannot  accomplish.  Gentlemen,  may 
this  success  crown  your  life’s  history.  It  is  his  who 
wills  it — may  it  be  yours. 


MY  BEADS. 


Dear  Rosary,  how  sweet  the  prayers 
Yon  teach  me  with  your  simple  art ; 

How  sweet  the  flowery,  fragrant  chain 
Yomr  fetters  forge  about  my  heart ! 

Around  my  youthful  years  I feel 

Your  rosy  links  still  clinging  strong  ; 

A bond  of  light  about  my  soul 
To  keep  me  and  to  save  from  wrong. 

Of  sweetest  substance,  words  divine, 

With  God’s  own  love,  your  links  are  riven, 

A chain  of  flowers  with  which  to  reach 
From  sinful  earth  up  into  heaven. 

...  . A.  M. 


IO 
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JEAN  INGELOW. 


“ I shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 

‘ Cusha  ! Cusha  ! Cusha  ! ’ calling, 

Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling  ; 

I shall  never  hear  her  song, 

‘ Cusha  ! Cusha  ! ’ all  along, 

Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Goeth,  floweth, 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 

Where  the  water  winding  down, 

Onward  floweth  to  the  town.” 

— High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire. 

JEAN  INGELOW  is  dead.  The  sweet-tongued 
singer  is  no  more,  and  those  who  loved  her  for 
her  simple  songs  now  mourn  her  loss,  while 
those  who  for  the  past  decade  or  more  have  neglected 
to  study  the  beauty  of  her  works,  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  purest-hearted  singers  England  ever  produced. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  who  ought  to  strike  their 
breasts  in  humble  self-reproach  for  having  neglected 
the  writings  of  this  true  poetess;  for  she,  who 
thirty  years  ago  moved  the  world  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  received  letters  of  congratula- 
tory approbation  from  Ruskin  and  Tennyson,  from 
James  Russel  Lowell  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who  was  esteemed,  respected,  loved  in  England, 
and  admired  to  adoration  in  America,  now  dies 
seemingly  unknown,  for  all  that  the  so-called  lit- 
erary magazines  are  contributing  to  her  memory. 

These,  it  must  be  admitted,  may  be  partly  ex- 
cused because  of  the  very  little  that  is  known 
of  her  life.  And  this  fact,  indeed,  is  due  entirely  to 
her  own  reticence;  for  she  left  behind  little  in- 
formation concerning  herself.  But  from  what  is 
known  Jean  Ingelow  was  born  seventy-seven  years 
ago  in  Lincolnshire,  England.  Her  parents  being 
well-to-do  she  received  good  schooling  at  home  both 
from  her  mother,  a Scotch  lady  of  culture,  and  from 
private  tutors.  She  took  to  writing  at  an  early  age  ; 
for  a story  is  told  of  how  she  scribbled  her  first 
verses  on  a great  shutter  in  a remote  part  of  the 
house,  where  they  were  accidentally  discovered  by 
her  mother.  Her  first  volume,  however,  “ A 
Rhyming  Chronicle  of  Incidents  and  Feelings,” 
which  was  published  anonymously,  was  not  printed 
until  1850,  when  Jean  was  already  thirty  years  old. 
Her  next  public  attempt  was  a little  book  entitled 
“ Poems,  by  Jean  Ingelow,”  published  thirteen 
years  later.  Success  was  instantaneous.  The  little 
volume  made  her  famous  at  once,  and  gave  her 
a place  among  English  poets  second  only  to  Tenny- 
son. Her  poems  were  parodied  by  Calverly,  set 
to  music,  aud  recited  by  eminent  readers  throughout 
England  and  America.  Indeed,  America  joined 
hand  in  hand  with  England  in  praising  the  new 
writer  ; not  only  Tennyson  and  the  inexorable  Rus- 
kin, but  even  James  Russel  Lowell  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  vied  with  one  another  in  enthusi- 
astic endeavor  to  render  her  just  praise. 


That  she  has  left  such  a dearth  of  biographical 
materials  is  much  to  be  regretted ; but  the  modest 
self-reserve  evinced  by  her  in  doing  so  we  cannot 
but  admire.  In  this  very  fact,  however,  we  can 
almost  read  her  life  and  character.  By  no  means  a 
querulous  Sappho  nor  a pretentious  Juvenal,  but  a 
patriotic  and  benevolent  benefactor  of  her  fellow- 
mortals,  disinterested  and  generous,  she  labored  in 
silence,  moving  the  world  by  the  sweet  essence  of 
her  poetry,  and  performing  with  lavish  hand  deeds 
of  charity  which  only  at  the  end  of  time  will  be 
known.  It  was  to  the  uneducated  poor  of  London 
and  to  the  distressed  and  unfortunate,  rather  than  to 
those  who  read  her  poems,  that  Jean  Ingelow’s 
heart-work  was  directed.  Week  after  week  during 
her  residence  in  London  she  gave,  to  twelve  poor 
persons  just  discharged  from  the  hospital,  what  she 
termed  a “copyright”  dinner.  Nor  was  she,  like 
many  poets  of  her  time,  a preacher  of  good  and  a 
doer  of  evil ; but  her  works,  pure  and  unpretending 
as  they  are,  reveal  fully  her  life  and  character. 
They  reveal  the  peace-loving,  benevolent,  virtuous, 
and  religious  qualities  of  her  soul,  and,  like  true 
poetry,  are,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  of  the  poet’s  life. 
Her  poetry,  indeed,  is  not  what  would  be  called 
religious;  she  writes  of  love  and  of  nature,  of  the 
joys  of  a well-spent  and  peaceful  life,  of  the  flowers, 
the  sea,  the  moon,  the  stars ; but  in  it  all  there  is 
that  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  and  glory  of  all 
true  poetry — the  spiritual.  No  matter  whether  her 
theme  be  love  or  nature,  no  matter  whether  her 
poem  be  descriptive  or  a lyric,  she  is  not  bound  by 
the  fetters  of  earth,  but  at  once  rises  to  something 
higher,  and  pervades  the  reader’s  mind  with  the 
thought  of  something  nobler  and  better.  For  ex- 
ample : 

“ Far  better  in  its  place  the  lowliest  bird 
Should  sing  aright  the  lowliest  song, 

Than  that  a seraph  strayed  should  take  the  Word, 
And  sing  His  glory  wrong.” 

Love  has  been  the  delight  of  all  poets,  ancient 
and  modern  ; yet  whose  muse  is  fuller  of  purity  and 
ideal  beauty  than  Jean  Ingelow’s,  as  shown  in  the 
following  lines  ? — 

“ What  wonder  man  should  fail  to  stay 
A nursling  wafted  from  above, 

That  growth  celestial  come  astray, 

That  tender  growth  whose  name  is  Love. 

“ It  is  as  if  high  winds  in  heaven 
Had  shaken  the  celestial  trees, 

And  to  this  earth  below  had  given 
Some  feathered  seeds  from  one  of  these. 

“ A perfect  love  that  ’dureth  long  ! 

Dear  growth,  that,  shaded  by  the  palms, 

And  breathed  on  by  the  angel’s  song, 

Blooms  on  in  heaven’s  eternal  calms  !” 

Again,  in  more  of  a ballad  style,  a bereft  sweet- 
heart, filled  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  a lover,  and 
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touched  with  remorse  for  some  unkindness  in  the 
past,  exclaims  : 

“ O my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love, 

And  my  love  that  loved  me  so ! 

Is  there  never  a chink  in  the  world  above 
Where  they  listen  for  words  from  below  ? 

“ Nay,  I spake  once,  and  I grieved  thee  sore, 

I remember  all  that  I said, 

And  now  thou  wilt  hear  me  no  more — no  more — 

Till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead.” 

Whilst  her  poems  thus  partake  of  the  spiritual, 
they  in  no  way  lack  cheerfulness  and  occasional 
mirth.  She  is  one  of  the  exceptional  few  who,  in 


avoiding  the  Scylla  of  morbidness,  have  steered  clear 
of  the  Charybdis  of  over- weening  praise  or  unwonted 
mirth.  Indeed,  to-day  the  standard  of  poetry  is 
daily  being  lowered  by  popular  magazines,  and  lit- 
erature seems  almost  to  have  relegated  verse-making 
to  the  purely  money-making  professions,  for  the 
lack  of  just  such  writers  as  Jean  Ingelow,  who  can 
look  back  over  their  life’s  work  and  with  peaceful 
conscience  exclaim  : 

“ Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast.” 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 


A RAINDROP. 


Fresh  from  its  home  among  the  clouds, 
Downward  a glittering  raindrop  sped  ; 

Its  life  the  light  as  pure  and  clear 
As  purest  diamond  ever  shed. 

But  soon  its  brightness  all  is  gone, 

Its  radiant  course  is  quickly  flown  ; 

Deep  in  a noisome  swamp  is  falls 
With  weeds  and  noxious  plants  o’ergrown. 

No  more  its  beauty  stands  revealed, 

No  more  its  silvery  form  is  bright, 

As  when  on  cloud-car  swiftly  borne 
It  sailed  aloft  in  heaven’s  clear  light. 

The  sun  looked  down  and  saw  it  there, 

Its  lustre  gone,  all  dark  with  mire  ; 

And  sent  a gentle  beam  of  light 
Impregnate  with  celestial  fire, 

Adown  the  golden  sunbeam  speeds 
From  out  its  dwelling  in  the  skies  ; 

And  straight  unto  the  stagnant  pool 
On  wings  of  light  unseen  it  flies. 

Kissing  the  drop  with  sweet,  warm  breath, 
Aloft  to  its  light-bathed  home  of  blue 

It  bears  the  wand’rer  back  to  where 
On  wings  of  fleece  it  once  more  flew. 

There  high  in  heaven’s  pure  air  it  lived, 

Far  from  the  taint  of  earth  below, 

Till  on  a mountain-top  it  fell, 

A glistening  flake  of  purest  snow. 

And  there  amid  eternal  snows 
It  lies  upon  the  summit  hoar, 

Its  dazzling  brightness  to  remain 
All  bathed  in  sunbeams  evermore. 

Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’99. 


“CAP  AND  GOWN.” 


THE  second  series  of  “ Cap  and  Gown,”  a vol- 
ume of  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  pages, 
containing  gleanings  from  the  harvest  of 
college  verse,  garnered  during  the  past  five  years, 
has  made  its  appearance.  We  regret  much  that 
prejudice  has  not  allowed  Catholic  colleges  a place 
in  this  collection.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  a diffi- 
cult task  to  show  selections  from  their  literary 
papers  that  are  on  a par  with  some  of  the  speci- 


mens of  verse  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  this  subject  of  complaint,  we 
have  very  little  fault  to  find  with  the  present  col- 
lection. The  verses  gathered  together  form  quite 
an  anthology,  and  will  enable  one  to  spend  several 
hours  very  enjoyably.  There  is  not  much  pretence 
to  anything  highly  poetic.  As  the  preface  says : 
“ The  gay  verses  which  celebrate  undergraduate 
life  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  They  seldom 
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pretend  to  the  dignity  of  poetry.  College  verse,  if 
I understand  it,  is  verse  suited  to  the  period  and 
point  of  view  of  undergraduate  days.  Light,  grace- 
ful, humorous,  sparkling — this  it  should  be  for  the 
most  part ; serious  sometimes,  it  is  true — for  young 
men  and  women  about  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibilities  of  mature  life  are  at  heart  by  no 
means  frivolous,  but  touching  the  note  of  grief,  if 
at  all,  almost  as  though  by  accident.” 

The  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts,  entitled 
respectively:  “Love  and  Sentiment,”  “Comedy,” 
“College  and  Campus,”  “Nature ’’and  “In  Serious 
Mood.”  The  comedy  element,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  greatly  predominates,  and  among  the 
humorous  verses  are  to  be  found  some  of  consider- 
able merit. 

A little  space  given  to  a few  selections  from  this 
book  might  not  be  altogether  distasteful  to  our 
readers. 

Under  poems  of  “Love  and  Sentiment”  there  is 
a catchy  little  triolet  called  “Fate”: 

When  I picked  up  her  glove 
I let  Fate  decide  it. 

So  great  was  my  love, 

When  I picked  up  her  glove  ; 

’Twas  soft  as  a dove 
And  her  hand  was  inside  it. 

When  I picked  up  her  glove 
I let  Fate  decide  it. 

In  “Comedy”  verses  we  have,  “A  Shy  Little 
Maid  ” : 

A love-lorn  lad  wooed  a coy  maid  once, 

All  of  a summer’s  day  he  plead  ; 

Oft  he  spoke  of  the  bonds  of  love — the  dunce  ! 

And  she  shyly  shook  her  head. 

When  from  his  heart  hope  had  almost  fled, 
lie  spoke  of  bonds  he  had  in  town. 

Still  the  shy  little  maiden  shook  her  head — 

But  she  shook  it  up  and  down. 

A quatrain  labeled  “Apparent,”  runs  as  follows: 

When  I questioned  young  Smithson,  a short  time  ago, 

Why  no  longer  he  courted  Miss  B. , 

He  looked  at  me  strangely  and  smiled  just  a bit — 

“The  reason’s  a parent,”  cried  he. 

The  Brunonian  offers  us  a curious  paradox : 

’Tis  a curious  fact,  but  a fact  very  old  : 

You  can  keep  a fire  hot  by  keeping  it  coaled. 

A quatrain  on  “The  Widow’s  Mite,”  surprises 
us  somewhat  by  the  sudden  wrench  it  gives  our 
thoughts  : 

She  was  a widow  stern  and  spry, 

And  brimming  with  lots  of  fight ; 

She  married  a little  man  five  feet  high, 

And  he  died  from  the  widow’s  might. 

“A  Senior’s  Plea”  gives  us  an  amusing  bit  of 
verse : 

“ Dear  Father  : Once  you  said,  ‘ My  son, 

To  manhood  you  have  grown  ; 

Make  others  trust  you,  trust  yourself, 

And  learn  to  stand  alone. ' 

“ Now,  father,  soon  I graduate, 

And  those  who  long  have  shown 
How  well  they  trust  me,  want  their  pay, 

And  I can  stand  £ loan,’’ 


This  picture  of  “A  Fin-de-Siecle  Girl”  seems, 
at  least,  to  have  the  merit  of  being  true  to  life : 

She  studies  Henrik  Ibsen  “ to  cultivate  her  mind,” 

And  reads  Shakespeare  and  Browning  through  and  through  ; 
Meanwhile  she  knits  her  brows — it  is  the  only  kind 
Of  fancy  work  this  modern  maid  can  do. 

The  following  throws  a new  meaning  into  “What 
the  Wild  Waves  Said  ” : 

Do  you  hear  the  ocean  moaning, 

Ever  moaning  sad  and  low  ? 

’Tis  because  that  fat  old  bather 
Stepped  upon  its  undertow. 

Among  the  serious  poems,  a few  lines  to  a “ A 
Mountain  Brook,”  are  not  without  some  merit : 

I come  from  the  depths  of  the  mountain, 

The  dark,  hidden  head  of  the  fountain, 

I spring  from  a nook  in  the  ledges, 

And  bathe  the  gray  granite’s  rough  edges  ; 

I rush  over  wide  mossy  masses 
To  quench  the  hot  thirst  of  the  grasses. 

I bathe  the  cleft  hoofs  of  the  cattle, 

As  o’er  the  rude  ford-stones  I rattle. 

I glide  through  the  glens  deep  in  shadow  ; 

I flow  in  the  sun-bathed  meadow, 

And  seek'  with  a shake  and  a quiver, 

The  still,  steady  flow  of  the  river, 

Then  on  to  the  wild  rhythmic  motion 
Of  my  mother,  the  sky-tinted  ocean. 

“A  Fairy  Barcarolle”  has  real  poetic  worth  : 

My  skiff  is  of  bark  from  the  white  birch-tree, 

A butterfly’s  wing  is  my  sail, 

And  twisted  grasses  my  cordage  be, 

Stretched  taut  by  the  favoring  gale. 

My  cushions  are  pearly  gossamers  frail, 

My  mast  is  a tapering  reed, 

My  rudder  a blush-rose  petal  pale, 

My  ballast  of  wild-flower  seed. 

Through  forests  old  and  meads  remote 
We’ll  sail  on  the  leaf-arched  streams, 

Down  the  silver  river  of  fancy  float 
To  the  golden  sea  of  dreams. 

“ Be  Thou  a Bird,  My  Soul,”  gives  us,  too,  the 
genuine  ring  of  poesy  : 

Be  thou  a bird,  my  soul,  and  mount  and  soar 
Out  of  thy  wilderness, 

Till  earth  grows  less  and  less, 

Heaven,  more  and  more. 

Be  thou  a bird,  and  mount,  and  soar,  and  sing, 

Till  all  the  earth  shall  be 
Vibrant  with  ecstasy 
Beneath  thy  wing. 

Be  thou  a bird,  and  trust  the  Autumn  come, 

That  through  the  pathless  air 
Thou  shalt  find  otherwhere 
Unerring,  home. 

This  poem  was  suggested  in  all  probability  by 
Byrant’s  “ Waterfowl,”  but  still  it  has  touches  of 
its  own  which  merit  consideration. 

We  will  close  these  extracts  with  a quatrain  to 
the  Creator  entitled  “ Ubique  ”: 

His  presence  makes  the  Spring  to  blush, 

He  shines  in  ample  Summer’s  glow, 

He  kindles  Autumn’s  burning-bush, 

And  flings  the  Winter’s  fleece  of  snow. 

James  A.  Treacy,  ’oo. 
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EDITORIALS. 


WITH  the  opening  of  the  school  year  the 
Monthly  passes  into  new  hands.  We 
might  allege  our  inexperience,  and  begin 
by  begging  for  a little  indulgence  in  our  first  efforts, 
promising  all  sorts  of  heroic  endeavor  to  uphold  the 
standard  of  onr  College  paper,  but  we  think  it  hon- 
ester  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  middle  of  onr  work, 
and  give  onr  friends  a specimen  of  what  they  will 
have  to  try  and  bear  from  ns  during  the  next  ten 
months. 

* ■ 

* * 

To  insure  success  in  every  department  of  the 
College  this  year,  the  first  and  most  important 
requisite  is  the  faithful  co-operation  of  the  students 
with  the  faculty.  Up  to  the  present  time  an  un- 
usually favorable  disposition  has  been  manifested 
on  all  sides,  and  the  good  will  with  which  the 
students  have  acted  upon  the  suggestions  offered  is 
highly  commendable.  During  the  course  of  the 
year  circumstances  apparently  unpleasant  will  and 
must  arise,  but  at  such  times  a little  forbearance 
and  willingness  to  yield  to  maturer  judgment  will 
obviate  all  possibility  of  a clash.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  particularly  in  trying  and  ad- 
verse situations  that  the  character  of  a true  man 
asserts  itself. 

* 

* * 

An  important  feature  in  onr  Athletics  for  the 
coming  season  is  the  reorganization  of  a Foot-Ball 
team.  For  the  last  few  years  Fordham  has  not 
been  represented  on  the  “gridiron,”  and  our  ab- 
sence has  more  than  once  been  noted.  But  we  have 
awakened  at  last  to  a realization  of  this  fact,  and 
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are  at  present  making  preparations  to  take  our 
place  there  once  again.  By  those  who  entertain  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  game,  and  of  Athletics  in 
general,  this  announcement  will  be  received  unfa- 
vorably, but  Foot-Ball  at  Fordham  will  be  played  for 
the  pleasure  it  affords  and  the  beneficial  results  that 
follow  from  a moderate  and  proper  indulgence  in 
the  game.  Accidents  frequently  occur  that  have 
given  this  form  of  amusement  a somewhat  danger- 
ous complexion.  Let  us  remember  that  accidents 
will  occur  in  any  game  and  at  any  time,  and  were 
we  to  debar  all  pleasures  that  involve  danger,  we 
would  practically  eliminate  every  branch  of  Ath- 
letics. If  not  carried  to  excess,  but  played  on  gen- 
tlemanly principles,  Foot-Ball  is  an  excellent  pro- 
moter of  physical  development,  and  we  purpose  to 
adopt  all  such  means  as  are  at  our  disposal. 

. ' ■ ' . V * ; “ . . 

■. - - * -*  • • --  - - • — - 

At  the  present  day  n very  remarkable  factor 
in  college  organizations  is  class  spirit.  A union  of 
the  members  of  a class  in  college  is  a condition  de- 
serving of  no  small  amount  of  praise  and  commen- 
dation, as  it  not  infrequently  has  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  class.  Confined  to  its  own  par- 
ticular sphere  class  spirit  is  a good  thing,  but  there 
have  been,  and  still  are,  occasions  when  it  proves 
detrimental  to  a great  many  persons.  An  instance 
of  this  latter  kind,  which  came  under  our  personal 
observation,  was  the  ruin  of  an  enterprise  that  gave 
promise  of  accomplishing  excellent  results.  The 
success  of  the  project,  which  was  of  moment  to  the 
entire  college,  was  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining class  union.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  impropriety  of  such  actions.  Some  have 
been  influenced  in  this  regard  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  forget  their  duty  on  important  occasions  and 
bring  about  dissension  and  unpleasantness.  From 
an  excessive  estimation  of  class  spirit  will  arise  the 
organization  of  the  so-called  “cliques”  or  “crowds,” 
who,  on  assuming  the  management  of  any  affair,  in- 
stall their  friends,  whether  capable  or  not,  in  promi- 
nent positions.  This  is  carrying  class  spirit  to  an 
undue  extent. 

* 

* 

The  interest  which  our  Alumni  have  manifested 
in  our  regard  deserves  our  most  sincere  acknowl- 
edgment. The  success  of  last  year’s  athletics  was 
due,  in  great  part,  to  their  efforts.  This  is  proof 
enough  that  they  have  not  forgotten  their  Alma 
Mater.  We  need  progressive,  np-to-date  men  ; men 
of  experience  and  ability  to  pilot  us  through  the 
difficulties  that  confront  us,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  we  have  found  them  among  our  graduates.  All 
that  remains  to  make  this  year  successful  is  a little 
exertion  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  students 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  plans  that  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Committee  on  Athletics,  and  Ford- 
ham will  come  to  the  front  as  she  has  never  done 
before.  JERE.  V.  DUNLEVY,  ’98, 
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A PRESS  NOTICE. 


(From  the  London  Tablet .) 

Logic  and  Metaphysics  By  the  Rev.  Louis 
Jouin,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Fordham,  New  York  City. — Not  very  long 
ago  all  treatises  on  Catholic  philosophy  were  written 
in  Latin,  ignorance  in  that  learned  but  dead  lan- 
guage being  a bar  to  the  study  of  these  vital 
branches.  There  was  no  valid  reason  why  this 
should  be  so,  and  we  rejoice  that  a growing  demand 
for  metaphysical  treatises  in  English  has  prompted 
various  competent  writers  to  compile  compendiums 
in  our  own  tongue.  It  is  in  the  United  States 
that  such  a demand  has  been  chiefly  felt,  where 
Father  Jouin,  S.  J.,  has  just  provided  a very  concise, 
but  accurate  and  clear,  handbook  for  a complete 
course  in  logic  and  metaphysics.  The  work,  we 
notice,  is  also  printed  at  the  college  where  the 
author  is  a professor.  Father  Jouin  follows  very 
closely  the  familiar  lines  of  scholastic  compendi- 
ums ; theses,  arguments  and  objections,  if  not  in 
strict  syllogistic  form,  are  put  logically  and  neatly, 
reminding  us  everywhere  of  Liberatore  or  Tongiorgi. 
As  the  whole  course  is  included  in  a single  volume 
of  250  pages,  it  is  obvious  that  the  matter  is  much 
compressed  and  not  surprising  if  it  suffers  from  the 
original  sin  of  compendiums,  its  brevity  being  some- 
times overshadowed  by  obscurity.  The  provision 
of  such  valuable  manuals  should  lead  others  besides 
clerics  to  the  study  of  these  most  important  subjects, 
blit  the  manuals  themselves  may  be  useful  to  those 
clerical  students  also  for  whom  the  exigencies  of  a 
missionary  vocation  permit  only  a shortened  course 
of  philosophy. 


RETURN  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHERS. 


AS  “ the  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast  ” on 
Wednesday  evening,  September  15,  the  Class 
of  ’98,  according  to  good  old  Fordham  cus- 
tom, made  its  way  through  the  college  gate  and  up 
the  broad  lawn  to  the  enthusiastic  accompaniment 
of  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  entire  undergraduate 
body.  They  had  come  together,  as  is  usual  in  the 
city,  and  started  en  masse  for  the  college,  where  the 
students  stood  ready  to  receive  them  and  give  them 
a right  royal  welcome. 

After  the  usual  numerous  and  hearty  greetings 
they  entered  the  “ gym,”  which  had  been  tastefully 
decorated  for  their  reception.  Over  the  door  a huge 
scroll  of  maroon,  with  “ WELCOME,  ’98,”  in  great 
golden  letters  upon  it,  attracted  every  one’s  atten- 
tion, and  gave  proof  of  the  industry  and  kindly 
feeling  for  the  class  shown  by  the  one  who  had 
executed  the  design. 


At  once  the  merry  notes  of  an  inspiring  waltz 
floated  out  upon  the  air,  and  soon  the  room  was  a 
charming  scene  of  life  and  animation.  Professor 
Halm  had  arranged  a selection  of  choice  dance- 
music  for  the  occasion,  and  most  generously  volun- 
teered his  services  towards  the  evening’s  entertain- 
ment. How  well  his  kind  efforts  were  appreciated 
can  be  estimated  by  those  who  watched  his  untiring 
endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  the  light  hearts  and 
still  lighter  feet  of  the  dancers. 

But  at  last  the  gay  waltzers  were  wearied  out,  and 
one  by  one  the  smiling  members  of  the  graduating 
class  mounted  to  “ Philosophers’  Corridor,”  there  to 
discuss  for  a while  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year, 
which  had  just  been  so  propitiously  inaugurated, 
and  afterward  to  seek  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  a 
solution  of  the  various  little  difficulties  their  discus- 
sion may  have  suggested. 


SILVER  JUBILEE  OF  REV.  JAMES  E. 
BOBIER,  ’69. 


WE  TAKE  from  the  Bay  Shore  Journal  the 
following  account  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
of  Rev.  Fr.  James  E.  Bobier,  of  the  Class  of  ’69  : 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  Rev.  James  E.  Bobier  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
Bay  Shore,  on  Wednesday,  June  30,  1897,  at  ten 
o’clock  A.  M.,  with  all  the  splendor  of  the  ritual  of 
our  holy  Church.  Long  before  the  hour  of  service 
the  church  was  filled  with  people  of  various  de- 
nominations, and  when  the  services  commenced 
every  seat  was  occupied  and  many  persons  stood 
through  it  all. 

After  the  organist,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Greene,  had  played 
the  prelude,  a pretty  romanza,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop, 
the  Vicar-General  and  some  twenty  robed  priests 
entered  the  chancel  and  the  Mass  was  begun. 
Bishop  McDonnell  presided,  assisted  by  Vicar-Gen- 
eral Mgr.  McNamara.  Rev.  Dr.  White  was  Master 
of  Ceremonies ; Rev.  P.  F.  O’ Hare,  Deacon  ; Rev. 
R.  Foley,  Sub-Deacon.  Rev.  J.  E.  Bobier  was  cele- 
brant. 

The  sermon,  preached  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
McDonnell,  was  a scholarly  and  masterly  effort,  and 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  He  referred 
to  the  scene  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  received  ordination  as  a 
priest.  He  spoke  of  his  long  and  useful  life  and  of 
his  great  and  Christian  work  in  the  parishes  at  Bay 
Shore  and  East  Islip.  The  Bishop  then  explained 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a priest,  and  grace- 
fully alluded  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  parish  and 
the  church  in  having  such  a pastor  as  Father  Bobier. 
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For  fourteen  years  he  had  gone  in  and  out  among 
the  people,  administering  to  them  in  their  sorrows 
and  afflictions,  blessing  their  marriages,  rejoicing 
with  them  in  their  joys.  “ You  know  him,”  said 
the  Bishop,  “ and  know  of  all  his  works,  and  I con- 
gratulate him  on  the  great  number  of  years  in 
which  he  has  exercised  his  useful  and  successful 
ministry.” 

The  chancel  was  handsomely  decorated  with  rare 
and  beautiful  flowers,  arranged  with  exquisite  taste. 

After  the  church  services  the  Bishop  and  invited 
guests  partook  of  a dinner  at  the  rectory,  the  front 
and  rear  parlors  being  handsomely  decorated  with 
roses,  pinks,  carnations  and  other  choice  flowers. 
Rev.  Father  Bobier,  of  course,  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  on  his  right  and  the 
Vicar-General  on  his  left.  The  Bishop  and  others 
responded  to  toasts  and  a most  enjoyable  hour  was 
spent.  The  menu  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Some  of  the  clergy  present  were : Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
McDonnell;  Mgr.  McNamara,  V.  G.;  Rev.  Fathers 
E.  McCarty,  Dr.  White,  J.  B.  O’Hare,  Donohue, 
Foley,  D.  Hickey,  Duffey,  of  Brooklyn;  Donnelly, 
of  Flushing ; Murray,  of  Brentwood ; Duhig,  of 
Sayville ; Kirkpatrick,  of  Babylon  ; J.  McGuire, 
Dong  Island  City  ; T.  D.  Tanquarcy,  Baltimore ; 
Coverlies,  Lyndenhurst;  Carney,  Blissville;  Gregory 
A.  Bobier,  Canada ; Bishop’s  Secretary,  Barrett, 
Brooklyn  ; Mr.  R.  Tracy,  representing  the  Alumni 
Association  of  St.  John’s,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

On  the  following  Thursday  evening  the  congre- 
gation extended  to  Father  Bobier  an  invitation  to 
meet  them  in  the  church,  as  they  wished  to  honor 
and  congratulate  him.  During  the  evening  Mr. 
Thos.  M.  Horan  delivered  a very  interesting  and 
eloquent  address,  teeming  with  the  kindest  ex- 
pressions of  affection  and  loyalty  to  Father  Bobier, 
and  closed  by  presenting  to  the  faithful  pastor  a 
purse  of  money,  an  offering  exclusively  from  the 
parishioners,  which  had  been  collected  very  quietly 
and  unknown  to  the  pastor.  Father  Bobier  was 
much  overcome  and  greatly  surprised  and  responded 
in  a most  friendly  and  appropriate  manner,  giving 
many  interesting  reminiscences  and  incidents  which 
have  happened  during  his  stay  in  the  parish.  He 
thanked  not  only  those  present  but  the  absent  also. 
It  is  said  that  the  purse  contained  over  four  hundred 
dollars,  a most  generous  and  liberal  offering. 

Wednesday  Father  Bobier  gave  a reception  to 
the  children  of  the  parish,  and  the  following  day 
another  to  the  children  of  St.  Mary’s  at  East  Islip. 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Bobier  was  born  in  St. 
Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada,  December  15,  1841,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  (Burn)  Bobier, 
and  one  of  a family  of  six  children,  of  whom  a 
brother,  Gregory,  and  a sister,  Catherine,  survive 
and  reside  in  Canada.  In  1870  he  graduated  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham;  then  prepared  for 
the  priesthood  at  St.  Mary’s,  Baltimore,  Md.,  after- 
ward being  assistant  in  St.  Augustine’s,  St.  Peter’s, 
St.  Cecilia’s  and  St.  Patrick’s,  Brooklyn,  from  1872 
to  1883,  when  he  took  charge  of  St.  Patrick’s 


church  at  Bay  Shore,  and  St.  Mary’s  at  East  Islip 
and  Bohemia.  At  Bohemia  he  built  a church  for 
the  people  there  (St.  John  of  Nepomuk).  He  was 
the  first  priest  at  East  Islip,  of  which  he  still  con- 
tinues to  have  charge.  Father  Bobier  also  established 
the  new  St.  Patrick’s  Cemetery  at  Bay  Shore,  and, 
up  to  the  Summer  of  1895,  attended  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  New  York  Insane  Asylum  at  Central 
Islip.  His  life  has  been  one  of  great  activity  and 
usefulness  and  filled  with  good  works,  and  the  Jour- 
nal joins  in  the  wish  for  many  years  of  continued 
usefulness  and  prosperity.  May  all  present  at  the 
silver  anniversary  also  be  present  to  join  in  his 
Golden  Jubilee,  which  will  take  place  twenty-five 
years  hence. 


A letter  to  the  editor. 


New  York,  August  18,  1897. 
Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — You  have  asked  me  to  describe 
some  of  the  interesting  events  which  took  place 
at  the  College  while  I was  Editor  of  the  Monthly. 
As  I was  the  first  Editor,  it  may  interest  you  to 
learn  something  about  the  foundation  of  the  paper 
itself.  The  Rev.  P.  Halpin,  S.J.,  designed,  launched, 
equipped  and  manned  the  Monthly  in  September, 
1882.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  College  at  that 
time  and  had  great  influence  with  the  boys. 
Students  are  keen  critics,  and  the  piety,  talents  and 
learning  of  Father  Halpin  commanded  our  pro- 
found respect.  He  was  accustomed  to  mature  his 
plans  quietly  and  then  to  act  vigorously.  When  in 
company  with  seven  or  eight  others  I went  to  his 
office  in  the  First  Division  building  one  recreation 
day  in  the  month  referred  to  above,  I had  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  intentions.  We  gathered  around  his 
desk  in  a semi-circle.  Among  others,  I recall  James 
N.  Butler,  Joseph  Ward  Thoron,  and  William  P. 
O’Malley  who  is  now  dead.  Father  Halpin  out- 
lined his  plans  about  the  paper.  He  informed  us 
that  we  would  be  the  editorial  staff.  He  directed 
us  to  forthwith  elect  an  editor  and  a business  man- 
ager, and  this  was  done.  Then  the  Vice-President, 
in  his  cool  way,  awaited  developments.  We  ex- 
pressed our  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  us.  I remember  suggesting  that  we  ought  to 
write  as  many  articles  as  possible  about  the  College 
itself,  and  that  it  would  increase  the  interest  if 
these  appeared  unsigned.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
dignified  success  of  the  paper  should  be  our  pri- 
mary object,  and  that  the  name  of  a contributor 
was  a matter  of  little  consequence.  Father  Halpin 
approved  this  suggestion.  I may  say  here  that 
while,  as  an  undergraduate  and  an  alumnus,  I sup- 
pose that  I have  written  as  many  articles  as  any  one 
for  the  Monthly,  this  is  the  first  communication 
to  which  my  name  has  been  subscribed  with  my 
consent.  Butler,  with  his  accustomed  thoughtful- 
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ness,  made  some  inquiries  about  tlie  publication  of 
essays.  O’Malley  was  always  eager  for  fun.  He 
pointed  out  the  advantages  which  the  paper  would 
derive  from  the  publication  of  a column  of  brevi- 
ties relating  to  minor  occurrences  in  the  College. 
He  afterwards  conducted  this  department.  The 
business  manager  then  took  the  floor.  He  resolved 
the  meeting  into  a Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
After  a little  discussion  we  found  that  a moderate 
subscription  list  would  enable  us  to  pay  our  ex- 
penses. There  was  a siiggestion  that  the  surplus, 
or  a portion  of  it,  might  be  devoted  to  a little  din- 
ner at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year.  I regret  to 
say  that  no  invitations  for  this  repast  were  ever 
issued,  but  it  became  a standing  joke  among  the 
staff.  Whenever  a man  failed  to  produce  a promised 
article,  we  would  gravely  ask  him  how  he  could 
expect  to  attend  that  dinner  if  he  failed  to  keep  the 
paper  going.  After  the  remarks  of  the  business 
manager  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  astute  Vice- 
President  had  neither  established  a sanctum  nor 
designated  any  special  hours  for  newspaper  work, 
nor  made  the  slightest  reference  to  any  privileges 
which  would  accrue  from  our  connection  with  the 
paper.  During  the  College  year  our  office  was  in 
our  hats  and  our  sole  reward  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  paper  invariably  appeared  on  time. 

After  the  meeting  Butler  and  I came  downstairs 
together  and  repaired  to  the  First  Division  fence, 
over  which  we  leaned.  In  strict  confidence  I asked 
him  how  in  the  name  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
could  a newspaper  be  conducted  in  addition  to  the 
other  work  which  we  had  on  hand.  With  that 
ready  tact  for  which  he  was  even  then  noted,  the 
genial  Jim  made  no  reply.  I explained  to  him  that 
I had  already  been  told  to  prepare  an  address  of 
welcome  to  a distinguished  personage  who  was 
about  to  visit  the  College.  A meeting  of  the  His- 
torical Society  was  approaching  and  I was  down 
for  an  essay.  There  would  soon  be  a session  of  the 
Debating  Society  and  I was  on  the  wrong  side  of  an 
abstruse  resolution.  Finally,  I must  attend  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  class  of  Philosophy.  The 
subtleties  of  logic  were  clouding  my  vision  and  the 
quicksands  of  calculus  were  engulfing  my  feet. 
When  I had  finished  this  litany  of  woe  my  auditor 
gave  a low  whistle.  But  he  laughed  grimly  and 
we  parted  in  great  good  humor  when  I suggested 
that  perhaps  the  Vice-President  would  give  the 
Editor  a private  secretary. 

Any  work  that  I did  for  the  paper  was  subjected 
to  frequent  interruptions.  Fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes were  stolen  at  a time.  I remember  that  Father 
Halpin  would  sometimes  come  to  my  desk  at  the 
close  of  night  studies  and  lay  upon  it  without  a 
word  a pile  of  “ exchanges  ” for  criticism.  I sup- 
pose that  it  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions  when 
I was  very  sleepy  that  I unintentionally  wrought 
such  havoc  in  a certain  young  ladies’  seminary  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  I have  forgotten  both  the 
name  of  the  paper  and  that  of  the  institution  from 
which  it  came.  An  interminable  serial  story  which 


possessed  neither  point  nor  plot  had  a prominent 
place  in  the  journal  in  question.  The  authoress 
withheld  her  name.  In  a fit  of  desperation  I com- 
mented on  the  most  glaring  faults  and  spoke  of  the 
“ peppery  brevity”  of  the  sentences,  which  were 
very  terse  indeed.  Then  I forgot  all  about  the 
matter.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  young 
authoress.  The  next  issue  of  the  paper  appeared 
without  the  usual  installment  of  the  story.  In  its 
place  was  a formal  statement  that  the  criticism  of 
the  Fordham  Monthly  was  just  and  that  the 
writer  would  send  no  further  contributions  to  the 
paper  for  the  present.  I was  much  astonished. 
Hoping  to  mend  matters,  I wrote  again  expressing 
my  belief  that  the  ladies,  the  horses  and  the  blue- 
grass  region  of  Kentucky  were  worthy  of  the  highest 
descriptive  powers  and  that  no  one  could  do  them 
justice  but  Kentuckians.  It  was  all  in  vain.  A 
two-line  answer  was  published  in  which  the  writer 
said  that  the  Monthly  was  again  correct,  but  the 
well-known  features  of  Kentucky  which  had  been 
referred  to  were  beyond  description  and  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  wounds  I had  inflicted, 
it  seemed,  were  fast  healing.  So  I reformed,  and 
from  that  day  began  to  lead  a different  editorial  life. 

I am  not  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  are  in  need 
of  any  advice.  On  the  contrary,  I think  that  you 
are  enterprising  and  that  the  Monthly  is  in  good 
hands.  If  you  should  desire  counsel  at  any  time 
you  have  only  to  turn  to  the  learned  professors  by 
whom  you  are  surrounded.  You  will  not  find  better 
advisers  elsewhere.  I think,  however,  that  you  will 
permit  an  alumnus  who  speaks  only  for  himself  to 
tell  you  what  he  likes  to  see  in  the  College  paper. 
The  readers  of  the  Monthly  used  to  be,  and  I 
siippose  still  are,  the  undergraduates,  their  relatives 
and  friends  and  the  alumni.  These  persons  expect 
to  find,  in  the  Monthly,  amusement  rather  than  in- 
struction. The  views  of  a student  upon  the  Dar- 
winian theory  or  the  last  end  of  man  may  be  very 
sound,  but  unless  the  writer  is  unusually  brilliant 
they  are  apt  to  be  very  dull  reading.  It  is  not  well 
to  prove  too  many  things.  A frequent  repetition  of 
“Quod  erat  demonstrandum”  is  wearisome.  On 
the  other  hand,  detailed  descriptions  of  college  life, 
written  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  clearly  before 
the  reader  the  incidents  referred  to,  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  prove  interesting.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  descriptions.  It  is  easy  to  state  that  Jones,  of  the 
Fordhams,  lined  out  a home  run  in  the  fourth  inning 
and  brought  in  two  men.  But  it  is  no  less  easy  to 
give  all  the  details.  Tell  us  that  the  importance  of 
the  game  caused  the  faculty  to  appear  on  the  field ; 
that  First,  Second  and  Third  Divisions  were  in  their 
accustomed  places  under  the  old  elms  and  scattered 
among  them  were  some  of  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  College.  Two  men  were  out  and  two  were  on 
bases  when  Jones  went  to  the  bat.  His  record  as  a 
batsman  was  poor,  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  College 
sank  within  them.  He  appeared  nervous  and  un- 
certain while  facing  the  pitcher.  The  entire  audi- 
ence grew  silent  and  the  voice  of  the  umpire  sounded 
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like  a melancholy  wail.  Suddenly,  Jones  seemed  to 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  on  his  bat. 
There  was  a crack  like  that  of  a rifle,  and  the  ball 
flew  in  a straight  line  high  above  the  short-stop’s 
head  and  still  on — over — and  far  beyond  the  left 
fielder,  who,  turning  his  back  on  the  crowd,  ran 
like  a deer.  In  the  meantime,  Jones,  preceded  by 
the  other  two  men,  was  making  the  circuit  of  the 
bases  amidst  a hurricane  of  cheers.  The  faculty 
smiled  and  nodded  their  approval.  First  and  Sec- 
ond Divisions  threw  up  their  hats,  shook  hands, 
stamped  and  yelled  until  their  faces  were  crimson, 
while  Third  Division  not  only  added  their  shrill 
treble,  but  sang,  danced  and  even  turned  somersaults 
for  joy. 

Memory,  Mr.  Editor,  is  my  only  guide,  and  no 
doubt  your  contributors,  being  witnesses  of,  if  not 
participants  in,  the  College  athletic  contests,  will 
describe  them  much  more  clearly.  They  need 
not  confine  their  attention  to  the  sports,  but  can 
portray  all  the  details  of  College  life.  If  they  do  so 
they  will  undoubtedly  please  the  alumni  and  inter- 
est them  in  the  Monthly  and  the  College.  To  help 
the  old  boys  to  live  their  youth  over  again  is  to  win 
their  hearts. 

I like,  Mr.  Editor,  to  see  the  Monthly  light- 
hearted and  entertaining.  This  end  can  be  reached 
in  various  ways.  The  essays  narrating  the  history 
of  the  College,  which  have  appeared,  are  to  be  com- 
mended and  should  be  sought  for.  A solemn 
article  is  not  necessarily  a wise  one.  Life  abounds 
in  good  humor.  There  is  fun  in  a broom-handle  or 
a stone  wall  if  your  contributors  can  only  see  it. 
The  dignity  of  the  paper  can  always  be  preserved. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  editorial  efforts  and 
trusting  that  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  this  let- 
ter, I remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


TO  WHOM  it  may  concern  ! — This  is  to  warn 
any  one  led  on  by  a too  patriotic  fervor 
against  appearing  in  any  athletic  exhibition 
wearing  the  national  colors.  Mr.  Robert  Fitzsim- 
mons alone  has  the  privilege  of  sporting  these 
colors,  and  no  matter  how  brawny  a man  may  be, 
he  may  gracefully  show  the  white  feather  rather 
than  infringe  on  the  champion’s  copyright. 

The  first  of  our  fall  series  of  base-ball  games  had 
rather  a disastrous  result,  but  who  could  expect 
more  from  nine  men  out  of  practice,  who  had  never 
played  together  before  ? We  shall  in  all  probability 
meet  the  “ Suburbans  ” again  in  the  spring,  and,  with 
our  own  splendid  team  on  the  field,  I rather  think 
the  finish  of  that  game  will  be  a surprise  for  the 
wearers  of  the  Suburban  “ S.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  aspirants  for  foot-ball  fame, 
Mr.  Geo.  Granger,  last  year’s  Captain,  was  unani- 


mously re-elected  to  that  position.  A great  deal  of 
interest  is  manifested  among  the  students  this  year 
in  regard  to  foot-ball.  If  this  continues  and  a little 
practice  is  indulged  in  once  in  a while  by  way  of 
diversion,  many  a bleak  autumn  afternoon  may  be 
whiled  away  pleasantly  which,  without  games, 
would  be  long,  dreary  and  tiresome.  I think  it 
appropriate  to  say  here  what  a pleasing  thing  it  is 
to  witness  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by 
Fordham  students  in  regard  to  anything  that  may 
benefit  either  the  College  or  themselves.  It  is  pos- 
itively edifying. 

If  any  one  is  seen  walking  about  with  his  chest 
thrown  out  and  gazing  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
our  College  grounds  with  a marked  air  of  proprie- 
torship, you  may  at  first  imagine  he  is  the  sole 
owner  of  the  place ; but  undeceive  yourself.  It  is 
only  a “Prep.”  who  has  unexpectedly  come  into 
possession  of  a room.  It’s  wonderful  what  a change 
a room  makes  in  a fellow — how  it  adds  an  inch  to 
his  height.  Then,  have  you  noticed  how,  when 
you  ask  him  where  he  is  going,  he  always  answers 
in  a patronizing  way,  “ Oh,  up  to  my  room  ” ? 

We  really  want  to  encourage  any  one  who  displays 
even  the  slightest  touch  of  the  poetic  gift,  but  we 
ask  our  readers  whether  we  can,  in  conscience,  ap- 
prove of  the  following  effusion,  handed  us  by  an 
enthusiastic  contributor  for  insertion  in  our  columns : 

The  youth  was  near  when  the  blast  went  off, 

“ Oh,  where,”  I cried,  “ can  the  young  man  be  ? ” 
The  flagman  quietly  furled  his  flag; 

“ All  over  !”  responded  he. 

James  O’Neill,  ’00. 

AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


THE  historian  of  the  Alumni  Association  has 
been  kept  busy  this  Summer  recording  mar- 
riages of  old  students.  He  recently  re- 
ceived a formal  announcement  of  the  marriage,  on 
Wednesday,  August  4,  of  Dr.  James  S.  Geary,  of 
the  Class  of  ’91,  to  Miss  Florence  Lucina  McDon- 
ald, of  Mott  Haven,  New  York.  Dr.  Geary  was 
prominent  in  the  Dramatic  Association,  and  held  a 
high  rank  in  his  class  work.  Although  he  left  in 
his  Sophomore  year  he  has  since  identified  himself 
with  the  Alumni  Association,  and  was  a member  of 
last  year’s  Dinner  Committee.  One  of  the  old  boys, 
returning  from  a visit  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  brings  news 
of  other  weddings.  While  there  he  met  within  an 
hour  Walter  T.  Crowley,  B.S.,  ’91,  and  James  H. 
Kane,  of  the  same  class,  who  left  in  ’89,  each  of 
whom  introduced  him  to  his  wife.  They  had  been 
married  on  the  same  day,  early  in  July. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  McHugh,  of  the  Class  of ’91, 
was  ordained  priest  last  June  by  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  parochial  duty  at  the  Cathedral. 

Two  others  of  our  Reverend  alumni  have  been 
the  recipients  of  honors  at  the  hands  of  their  ecclesi- 
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astical  superiors.  Two  new  parishes  have  been  es- 
tablished on  the  North  Side,  New  York,  one  at 
Port  Morris,  and  the  other  at  Melrose,  and  the  Rev. 
John  J.  Boyle,  ’78,  and  the  Rev.  William  H.  Murphy, 
’78,  have  been  chosen  for  advancement  to  these  pas- 
torates, respectively.  Father  Murphy  was  a famous 
base-ball  player  in  his  time,  and  caught  many  a 
good  game  for  the  “ Rose-Hills,”  as  the  team  was 
known  then.  Jack  Doyle  was  the  pitcher  in  those 
days,  and  the  battery  was  a tower  of  strength. 
Father  Murphy  was  in  recent  years  a professor  in 
St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Troy. 

Joseph  B.  Richardson,  who  was  a student  at  Ford- 
ham  in  the  early  eighties,  has  returned  to  New  York 
from  the  Adirondacks,  where  he  was  spending  a 
short  time  for  his  health.  He  was  threatened  with 
a serious  illness,  but  seems  to  have  fully  recovered. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  among  the  many  can- 
didates suggested  for  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
Mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  several  Fordham  men 
have  been  freely  discussed.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  has  received  considerable 
attention  from  the  political  seers  as  a possible 
Democratic  candidate,  and  a recent  issue  of  one 
of  the  daily  papers  contained  a suggestion  that  Gen- 
eral James  R.  O’Beirne,  A.M.,  ’69,  who  is  now  Com- 
missioner of  Charities,  would  prove  a strong  candi- 
date on  the  Republican  ticket.  Commissioner 
Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75,  of  the  Department  of  Street 
Improvements,  who  is  a power,  politically,  on  the 
North  Side,  has  also  been  mentioned  as  a possibility. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  situation,  although  it 
is  hardly  probable,  if  Fordham  were  represented  on 
both  sides  of  the  contest. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  ’53,  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  early  in  August  celebrated  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  The 
celebration  was  attended  by  a large  contingent  of 
the  Dean’s  many  friends,  both  lay  and  clerical.  It 
behooves  us  now  to  look  forward  to  the  Dean’s 
golden  jubilee.  May  he  live  to  celebrate  it  and 
many  more  anniversaries  besides. 

Ferdinand  Wingerter,  A.B.,  ’92,  recently  appeared 
in  New  York,  after  a mysterious  absence  of  a 
couple  of  years.  He  called  at  the  office  of  John  C. 
McNeilly,  ’90,  bearded  and  bronzed  by  travel.  He 
has  been  to  Europe,  having  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  London. 


EXCHANGES. 


OUR  table  is  filled  with  the  June  issues  of  the 
college  periodicals,  and  we  have  experienced 
no  little  delight  in  reviewing  the  accounts  of 
the  various  commencements,  together  with  the  very 
superior  literary  work  which,  as  a rule,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  last  issues  of  college  papers. 

The  June  number  of  the  Niagara  Rainbow  pre- 
sents many  agreeable  features.  The  article  entitled 
“Early  Developed  Power  to  Command  ” is  worthy 


perusal.  The  various  views  and  portraits  of  the  stu- 
dents add  a charm  to  the  literary  beauties  of  the  paper. 

There  is  a decided  air  of  commencement  about 
The  Lafayette . The  printed  addresses,  though 
brief,  are  scholarly  and  entertaining. 

The  Agnetian  Monthly  is,  as  usual,  one  of  our 
most  welcome  exchanges.  Its  high  reputation  for 
poetical  excellence  is  sustained  by  “A  Life-Sym- 
phony,” and  “The  Garnet  and  the  Blue,”  a col- 
lege song  inspired  by  true  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater. 

A very  interesting  series  of  articles  appears  under 
the  heading  “Stray  Moments  with  Divers  Authors,” 
in  The  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  one  which  treats  of  St.  Ignatius  and  his  follow- 
ers is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive. 

The  June  number  of  The  Holy  Cross  Purple 
afforded  us  a rare  literary  treat  in  the  numerous  con- 
tributions and  recollections  of  the  “Old  Boys.”  The 
paper  on  “Journalism”  is  a timely  plea  for  the  ele- 
vation of  that  art  from  the  mire  of  sensationalism. 
There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  poetical  contribu- 
tions to  the  July  issue  of  this  magazine.  “Augus- 
tine at  Milan”  and  “Edward  the  Confessor”  are 
remarkable  for  their  delicacy  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. 

That  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  was  most  siritably  cele- 
brated in  Stonyhurst  College,  no  one  who  has  pe- 
rused the  July  number  of  the  Stonyhurst  Magazine 
can  deny.  The  notes  upon  the  celebration  make 
most  interesting  reading  to  those  who  live  upon  this 
side  of  the  water. 

We  are  glad  to  recognize  among  our  exchanges 
Our  Alma  Mater  from  far-off  Australia.  The 
article  upon  Killarney  betrays  exceptional  descrip- 
tive power ; but  what  interested  us  perhaps  most  of 
all,  was  the  department,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  “ On 
the  Fashions.” 

The  Beaumont  Review  for  June  is  the  most  in- 
teresting college  publication  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  but  noted 
especially  the  paper  on  “ Working  for  a Living  in 
New  York.”  The  acquisition  and  distribution  of 
printed  news  every  twelve  minutes  of  the  day  is  an 
occupation  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard. 
“ Corpus  Christi  ” and  “ To  a Flying  Fish,”  though 
quite  different  in  character,  are  two  excellent  poems. 

“ How  to  See  a Play,”  by  Emile  Louis  Atherton, 
is  a leading  article  in  the  July  Werner' s.  It  treats 
not  only  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
play  itself,  from  the  moment  of  its  conception  in 
the  playwright’s  mind,  but  also  of  the  various  the- 
atrical “ properties  ” and  scenic  effects  which  con- 
tribute towards  the  success  of  the  whole. 

Short  Stories  for  October  contains  an  abundance 
of  good  reading.  The  quaint  and  simple  style  of 
“ Pages  from  the  Dairy  of  Parson  Parlett  ” is  de- 
cidedly refreshing.  “ Old  Book  ” — a story  of  the 
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Rebellion — and  “ At  the  Jew’s  Granary  ” are  partic- 
ularly noteworthy. 

“ The  Yukon  Gold  Region,”  an  article  by  Cyrus 
C.  Adams  in  the  Literary  Digest , gives  a compre- 
hensive description  of  the  Alaskan  gold  fields  from 
data  furnished  by  the  official  report  of  the  Canadian 
surveyor  and  explorer,  William  Ogilvie. 

“ A Definition  of  Papal  Infallibility  ” gives  a cor- 
rect, clear  and  simple  explanation  of  what  is  meant 
by  that  essential  prerogative  of  the  papacy,  and  the 
distinction  existing  between  infallibility  and  im- 
peccability. John  W.  Corbett,  ’98. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Echoes  from  Bethlehem  : A Christmas  ''''Miracle.'1'1 
By  Rev.  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.J.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis. 
Price,  retail,  25  cents. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a little  Christmas 
play  written  in  the  style  of  the  “ Miracle”  plays  of 
former  centuries.  It  would  have  been  better,  per- 
haps, to  have  deferred  the  publication  of  this  little 
book  until  the  opening  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
But  probably  the  editor  wished  to  have  it  known 
and  circulated  some  months  before  that  time.  The 
play  is  just  the  thing  for  a school  entertainment  for 
small  children,  and  is  very  interesting  and  elevating 
in  tone.  It  resembles  much  the  beautiful  play 
“ Christ  is  Born,”  to  which  we  have  often  referred 
in  the  columns  of  the  Monthly,  but  cannot  boast 
of  the  poetic  worth  and  masterly  style  of  that  com- 
position. It  is  much  shorter,  however,  and  simpler, 
and  will,  therefore,  probably  be  more  used  in  school 
entertainments  than  the  other  work  has  been. 


Life  of  Bishop  fohn  N.  Neumann , C.SS.R. 
By  Very  Rev.  J.  Magnier,  C.SS.R.  B.  Herder,  St. 
Louis.  Price,  retail,  40  cents. 

We  have  read  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
edification  the  above-mentioned  life  of  the  venerable 
servant  of  God,  Bishop  John  N.  Neumann.  The 
volume  is  small,  br:t  the  author  has  striven,  as  he 
says  in  his  preface,  to  select  facts  which  give  a 
true  picture  of  one  who  is  a model  for  children, 
students,  priests  and  missionaries.  The  present 
little  work  is  opportune.  Very  few  people  are 
acquainted  with  the  really  wonderful  life  of  this 
saintly  bishop,  who  governed  the  diocese  of  Phila- 
delphia with  so  much  spiritual  good  to  countless 
souls.  As  the  efforts  towards  the  beatification  of 
the  bishop  are  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  this 
little  book  ought  to  be  instrumental  in  making  him 
better  known,  and  we  wish  it  a wide  and  ever- 
increasing  sale  in  the  interest  of  American  Catho- 
licity. We  cannot  be  too  earnest  in  helping  for- 
ward the  beatification  of  those  saintly  men  who 
have  labored  and  died  in  the  interest  of  our  country. 


The  Essentials  of  Elocution.  By  Alfred  Ayres. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don. 


This  small  volume  has  impressed  us  more  deeply 
than  any  work  on  elocution  we  have  ever  read. 
The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  disbelief 
in  the  present  mechanical  systems  of  elocution,  and 
in  support  of  his  views  advances  the  worthless 
results  they  almost  invariably  produce.  Elocution 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  taught  branches  in  Amer- 
can  schools,  and  yet  the  number  of  really  good  elo- 
cutionists is  astonishingly  small.  Professor  Ayres 
is  one  of  the  very  few  who  see  the  reason  for  this, 
and  in  his  book  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
Elocution  must  be  made  a thoroughly  intellectual 
study.  Mere  mechanical  voicing  and  gesturing  will 
not  do.  The  matter  in  hand  must  be  studied  and 
appreciated,  and,  with  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
author’s  meaning,  voice  and  gesture  will  have  very 
little  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  themselves.  We 
wish  the  publishers  of  this  book  success  in 
spreading  the  little  work,  as  we  are  convinced  the 
more  converts  the  author  makes  to  his  views,  espe- 
cially among  teachers  of  elocution,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  development  of  this  really  noble  art  in 
our  American  schools  and  colleges. 


The  Lamp  of  the  Sanctuary.  A Tale.  By  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  Price,  25  cents. 

This  is  a new  and  neat  edition  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man’s beautiful  story.  It  is  published  uniformly 
with  “ The  Fatal  Diamonds,”  by  Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly, and  others  of  the  same  series  noticed  last 
year. 

By  Branscome  River.  By  Marion  Ames  Tag- 
gart. Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago. Price,  50  cents. 

This  book  will  be  noticed  next  month. 


Established  1818 

BROOKS "BROTHERS 

Broadway,  Corner  22d  Street 
New  York  City 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the 
cut,  manufacture  and  novelty  of  pattern  in 
our  Men’s  Ready-made  Garments  is  also 
extended  to  our  clothing  for  Boys  and 
Children  and  guarantees  exclusive  styles  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  for 
low  prices  has  not  been  overlooked.  For 
the  present  season  the  Boys’  and  Chil- 
dren’s Stock  includes  among  other  gar- 
ments a generous  assortment  of  Plaited 
Blouse  and  Knickerbocker  Suits,  made  of 
Scotch  and  other  rough  and  fancy  mate- 
rials, suitable  for  school  and  country  wear. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


The  Bicycle  Tires  now  manufactured  by  us 
are  known  as 

NEWTON  TIRES 

Single  and  Double  Tube 

EASY  RIDING  AND  SERVICEABLE 


THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  - - 103  Reade  Street 
LONDON  AGENCY  - - - - 7 Hatton  Garden 

REPAIR  DEPOTS 

403  Reade  Street,  New  York 

830  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

60  Washington  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Midland  Cycle  & Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


J.  W.  HtlHNA 

1023  TREMONT  AVENUE 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 

VICTOR  DAGENAIS 

French  and  American  Ice  Cream 

AND  FINE  FRENCH  CONFECTIONERY 

1870  THIRD  AVENUE  vr  V 

1958  THIRD  AVENUE  *• 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to 

F.  D.  Herbermann  A.  J.  Herbermann 

G.  FIE RBE RAT fLXjY’S  S0X5 

ProdiiGB  Commission  -Merchants 

314  WASHINGTON  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


GO  TO , 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


AS  a result  of  the  death  of  a near  relative,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Brady,  S.J.,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  to 
have  conducted  the  Annual  Retreat,  was 
obliged  to  yield  his  place  to  the  Rev.  John  D.  Whit- 
ney, S.J.,  former  Vice-President  of  Immaculate  Con- 
ception College,  at  New  Orleans.  The  Retreat  itself, 
during  which  class  was  suspended,  began  on  Wednes- 
day, October  7,  and  ended  on  the  following  Sunday. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Retreat  was  marked  by  the 
reception  of  Holy  Communion  by  the  entire  body  of 
students  on  Sunday,.  October  11,  and  by  the  closing 
sermon,  which  was  given  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  by  the  Rev.  E.  McTammany,  S.J.  On 
the  following  day,  according  to  custom,  a Retreat 
holiday  was  granted.  This  afforded  a pleasing 
relaxation  before  again  resuming  the  ordinary 
duties  of  college  life. 

— All  the  co”ege  societies,  which  were  awaiting 
the  passing  of  the  Retreat,  were  opened  for  the 


scholastic  year  immediately  after  that  event.  The 
Dramatic  Association  held  its  first  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  October  13,  at  which  the  following 
officers  were  elected : President,  J.  Tufton  Mason, 
98  ; Vice-President,  Gerald  T.  Barry,  ’98  ; Secre- 
tary, John  J.  Toohey,  ’oo ; Treasurer,  Maurice  J. 
O’Gorman,  ’00  ; Stage  Manager,  John  J.  Dillon, 
’90 ; and  Propertyman,  P.  Paulding  Brant,  P.  G. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  play 
to  be  given  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  was  “ Paulus, 
the  Tribune,”  an  entirely  original  dramatization 
of  Miles  Gerald  Keon’s  novel,  “ Dion  and  the 
Sibyls,”  made  expressly  for  the  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Association.  The  caste  will  consist  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  Daniel  R.  Kiernan,  P.G.;  Sejanus, 
Thos.  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’00 ; Paulus  Repidus 
iEmilius,  G.  V.  Granger,  P.G.;  Rucius  Piso,  Jere. 
V.  Dunlevy,  ’98 ; Pomponius  Flaccus,  Edwin  C. 
Fassett,  ’oi  ; Ronginus,  George  A.  Daly,  ’99  ; Thel- 
lus,  Maurice  J.  O’Gorman,  ’00;  Philip,  J.  Tufton 
Mason,  ’98  ; Caius  Caligula,  Selden  B.  McRaughlin  ; 
Rucius,  Thomas  J.  Anglim,  ’01  ; Rinus,  Thomas 
P.  Byron,  ’99  ; Rygdus,  Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan,  ’00  ; 
Crispus,  Miguel  Micalday,  ’99. 

— An  event,  which  is  sure  to  prove  the  source  of 
much  pleasure  among  the  Senior  students,  is  the 
erection  of  a large  out-door  hand-ball  alley,  to  be 
placed  between  the  Science  Hall  and  Seniors’  build- 
ing. The  alley  will  consist  of  a brick  wall,  fifty 
feet  in  breadth  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
supporting  wall  on  each  side  of  a width  of  fifteen 
feet  at  the  base.  The  floor  will  be  of  concrete,  and, 
according  to  present  plans,  will  be  on  both  sides  of 
the  main  wall,  thus  affording  those  interested  in 
the  game  two  magnificent  courts  for  play. 

— Owing  to  prolonged  ill  health,  the  Rev.  Michael 
Hughes,  S.J.,  who  for  six  years  has  held  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  higher  mathematics  and  been  in  charge 
of  the  Student’s  Ribrary  has  at  last  been  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  post  at  Fordham  and  seek  a more 
congenial  climate  in  the  far  West,  where  he  expects 
to  find  relief  from  his  ailment.  This  event  necessi- 
tated the  apointment  of  a new  Professor  of  Mathe- 
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matics,  and  very  unexpectedly,  tlie  choice  fell  upon 
the  Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.J.,  formerly  of  New 
Orleans,  whom  we  had  heard  but  a week  previously 
deliver  the  sermons  of  the  Retreat.  Fr.  Whitney’s 
home  is  in  New  York,  but  he  has  been  in  the  South 
for  the  past  fourteen  years.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  he  was  in  his  native  city  only  on  a 
visit,  and  was  expecting  to  return  shortly  to  New 
Orleans.  Father  Whitney  is  a convert  to  Catholic- 
ity. He  was  at  one  time  a teacher  on  the  school- 
ship  St.  Mary’s.  He  was  baptised  by  a Paulist 
Father,  and  in  1872  he  became  a Jesuit.  After  his 
ordination  he  taught  mathematics  in  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College.  About  fourteen  years  ago  his 
health  failed,  and  he  went  South.  This  is  the  first 
time  he  has  been  in  this  city  since. 

On  October  18,  the  Senior  Class  had  a written 
examination  in  dialectics,  which  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  that  branch  of  study  for  the  year.  These 
written  examinations  are  to  be  held  at  different  in- 
tervals during  the  year,  and  will  have  a share  in 
influencing  the  marks  of  the  final  examinations  for 
degrees. 

Recently  it  was  announced  that  the  usual  regu- 
lation governing  half-holidays  for  the  winter  term, 
by  which,  formerly,  half-holidays  were  given  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  would  in  future  be  dis- 
continued, and  in  its  stead  a regulation  granting 
these  half-holidays  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
substituted.  This  departure  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
concession  to  the  Senior  Class,  the  members  of 


which  petitioned  the  authorities,  and  gained  what, 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  is  a decided  advantage  over  the 
previous  arrangement. 

Mr.  Sidney  Woollett,  the  well  known  reader  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  classic  poets,  will  give  a 
series  of  lectures  and  readings  at  the  college  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  This  announcement 
will  prove  welcome  news  to  the  students  and  many 
friends  of  the  college,  as  Mr.  Woollett  has  already 
won  a deep  place  in  their  affections  by  his  readings 
of  last  year.  We  append  the  titles  of  the  course  of 
lectures  and  readings  to  be  be  given  by  Mr.  Wool- 
lett : “ Tennyson  and  his  relation  to  the  office  of 

Poet  Laureate,”  “Shakespeare  — his  influence  on 
the  dramatic  art,”  “ The  Tempest — a recital  of  the 
play,  with  a short  critical  estimate,”  “The  Stage — 
and  causes  for  the  decline  of  the  Drama,”  “ A Re- 
cital of  Macbeth , ” “ The  Pre-eminence  of  Poetry  as 
a Fine  Art.”  The  first  of  the  series  will  be  given 
on  Wednesday,  November  3d. 

By  a strange  oversight  the  name  of  Fr.  Pittar, 
who  has  returned  to  his  former  position  as  first  Pre- 
fect of  Senior  Division,  was  omitted  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Monthly.  This  omission  was  all  the 
more  unfortunate,  as  many  of  the  friends  of  Fr. 
Pittar,  who  will  learn  with  pleasure  of  his  return  to 
Fordham,  have  thus  been  deprived,  perhaps,  of  op- 
portunities of  revisiting  the  college  and  meeting 
again  the  genial  Prefect. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 


PRIVATE  KENNA. 


I. 

THE  little  town  of  Poultney,  in  Vermont,  was 
thrown  into  great  excitement  by  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  steps  of  the  post-office 
that  the  rebels  had  fired  on  the  old  flag,  and  that 
President  Lincoln  had  issued  a proclamation  calling 
for  one  hundred  thousand  volunteers. 

Little  knots  of  men  gathered  here  and  there  to 
discuss  the  news,  and  the  children  just  let  loose 
from  school,  gathered  about  their  elders  and  listened 
with  breathless  attention  to  their  conversation. 

Would  Poultney  furnish  a company  as  the  Pro- 
clamation advised  ? Some  thought  it  would  ; others 
were  of  an  opposite  opinion ; but  all  agreed  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  immediately  to  aid 
their  country  in  her  hour  of  need. 

Finally,  the  little  groups  dissolved,  and  became 
absorbed  in  the  great  crowd  that  was  gathering 
about  the  village  store,  where  Colonel  Healy,  the 
largest  property  owner  in  the  place,  was  about  to 
make  a speech. 

Among  those  who  gathered  there  to  hear  the 
Colonel’s  remarks  there  was  no  more  attentive 


listener  than  Will  Kenna,  the  village  school-master. 

Will  was  the  only  son  and  support  of  his  mother, 
a widow.  In  his  childhood  she  had  labored  hard 
to  give  him  an  education,  and  now  her  mother’s 
heart  rejoiced  to  see  him  grown  up,  loved  and  re- 
spected by  every  one  in  the  village. 

Will  listened  closely  to  the  Colonel’s  words  and 
when  he  heard  him  announce  that  the  following 
night  there  would  be  a meeting  in  the  school-house 
to  adopt  measures  to  raise  a body  of  troops,  he  re- 
solved that,  come  what  might,  he  would  be  a mem- 
ber of  that  company. 

On  his  way  home,  Will  passed  down  a little  street, 
and  turning  to  the  left  approached  a cottage  well- 
nigh  hidden  by  shade  trees  and  climbing  vines.  It 
was  the  home  of  his  sweetheart,  Alice  Hyde. 

Alice  and  Will  had  been  lovers  since  their  child- 
hood, when  Will  used  to  draw  her  around  in  his 
little  sled,  and  do  everything  to  amuse  her  and 
make  her  happy.  How  well  Will  remembered 
those  glad  days  now.  How  well  he  remembered 
the  first  day  he  had  dared  to  ask  “to  see  her  home.” 

Why  such  thoughts  as  these  came  into  his  mind 
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at  present  Will  did  not  stop  to  reflect ; but,  unlatch- 
ing the  gate,  made  his  way  to  the  house. 

Alice  welcomed  him  with  a gentle  smile. 

Will  tried  to  tell  her  of  the  Proclamation  and 
the  company  which  was  to  be  formed,  but  some- 
how a lump  kept  rising  in  his  throat,  and  he  could 
not  speak.  At  length  Alice  noticed  his  peculiar 
manner,  and  insisted  on  knowing  what  it  meant. 

Then  he  told  her  that  the  old  flag  had  been  in- 
sulted, and  that  he  was  going  to  its  defense. 

All  the  laughter  died  out  of  Alice’s  eyes  in  an 
instant,  and  she  entreated  him  not  to  go,  begging 
him  to  stay  for  her  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  his  old 
mother.  But  in  another  instant  Alice  remembered 
that  her  own  grandfather  had  fought  and  died  for 
this  very  flag,  and  with  tears  streaming  from  her 
eyes,  she  asked  him  to  forget  her  hasty  words,  and 
to  go  where  duty  called  him.  She  would  be  brave, 
she  said,  like  those  Spartan  women  who  told  their 
sons  to  return  from  the  war  either  with  their  spears 
unsullied  by  dishonor  or  upon  them. 

Will  started  home.  On  the  way  he  stopped. 
Could  he  possibly  go  ? Could  he  leave  her  whom 
he  loved  so  well  ? What  would  his  mother  do  when 
he  was  gone  ? Who  would  care  for  her  in  her  old 
age,  if  he  should  not  come  back  ? Oh,  if  he  should 
not  come  back.  He  had  never  thought  of  that 
before.  He  had  only  thought  of  the  honor  and  the 
glory.  He  had  only  thought  of  showing  his  courage 
and  his  bravery,  of  being  the  first  to  climb  the 
enemy’s  breastworks,  of  promotion,  and  finally, 
when  the  war  was  over,  of  returning  to  Poultney  a 
Lieutenant,  Captain,  Colonel,  or,  maybe,  General. 

But  to  die  ! No,  he  could  not  die  ! He  could  not 
go  to  the  war  to  be  killed.  He  would  go  back  and 
tell  Alice  he  was  not  going. 

But  how  would  he  dare  to  do  this  ? Alice  would 
despise  him ; even  his  little  pupils  would  point 
their  fingers  in  scorn  at  him  as  he  passed,  and  say  : 
“ The  master  is  a coward.  He  was  afraid  to  go  to 
the  war.” 

These  thoughts  tortured  him  like  an  agony,  and 
digging  his  nails  into  his  hands,  Will  started  wildly 
and  ran  full  speed  down  the  street.  He  knew  not 
whither  he  was  going.  He  was  only  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  conflicting  emotions  that  tore  him 
like  a beast.  At  last  a calmer  mood  came  upon 
him,  and  he  heard  the  words  of  his  dead  father 
whispered  to  him  as  in  a dream,  “ My  boy,  always 
do  your  duty.” 

Then  he  turned  quickly  and  went  towards  his 
home.  His  mother  was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  told 
her  about  the  war  and  his  resolution  to  join  the 
army. 

She  did  not  cry  out ; she  was  a soldier’s  wife. 
She  said  simply  : “ God  bless  you,  my  boy.  Go  and 
do  your  duty.” 

“ Do  your  duty,” — his  father’s  words  exactly. 

Then  into  Will’s  heart  there  came  a great  peace. 
He  knelt  down  and  prayed  most  earnestly  awhile, 
his  mother  kneeling  by  his  side  with  bended  head. 
Then  he  kissed  her  good-night  and  went  to  bed. 


And  as  he  lay  on  his  pillow,  the  wind  blowing 
through  the  big  elm  outside  seemed  to  whisper,  “ Do 
your  duty,  do  your  duty,”  till  he  fell  asleep. 

II. 

The  next  evening  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
school-house.  One  after  another  the  leading  citizens 
expressed  their  opinions  regarding  the  advisability 
of  sending  a company  to  the  front. 

At  last,  when  all  had  finished,  Colonel  Healy 
arose.  There  was  a deep  silence  throughout  the 
room  ; for  every  one  knew  that  when  the  Colonel 
ventured  to  speak  he  generally  spoke  to  the  point. 

He  told  the  people  that  the  liberty,  nay,  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation  was  at  stake.  He  told  them 
that  the  old  flag  had  been  insulted  and  trampled 
under  foot ; and  then  concluding  in  a burst  of  elo- 
quence, he  exclaimed,  “ The  Nation  we  have  always 
loved  and  honored,  the  old  state  for  which  Ethan 
Allan  and  his  brave  boys  fought,  Poultney,  whom 
our  grandfathers  founded  and  loved,  expect  each 
and  every  one  to  do  his  duty.” 

And  Will  at  the  back  of  the  room  bowed  his 
head  and  said,  “I  will  do  my  duty.” 

The  following  week  the  company  from  Poultney 
left  for  the  seat  of  war.  The  second  man  in  the 
first  column  as  it  marched  down  the  street  was  Will 
Kenna.  The  people  cheered  and  the  band  played. 
It  was  by  far  the  “ galyest  ” day  Poultney  had  ever 
seen.  Anyhow  Reuben  Davis  said  it  was,  and 
Reuben  had  lived  there  “quite  a spell.” 

At  length  Will’s  company  joined  its  regiment 
and  encamped  near  Bull  Run.  A week  passed  and 
no  order  came  to  move.  A month  rolled  by  and 
still  they  were  inactive.  Were  they  ever  going  to 
move  forward,  or  were  they  going  to  stay  there  for- 
ever ? 

The  enforced  idleness  was  having  a bad  effect  on 
the  men.  All  their  time  they  spent  in  playing 
cards  and  drinking  ; but  with  Will  it  was  different. 
He  passed  his  days  with  a friend,  one  Major  Keenan, 
with  whom  he  became  a great  favorite.  The 
Major,  who  had  gained  his  rank  under  General 
Scott  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  a skilful  draughts- 
man, and  taught  Will  all  he  knew  on  the  subject 
during  the  days  they  would  otherwise  have  spent  in 
idleness.  Will  had  a natural  taste  for  the  work, 
and  was  soon  a proficient  in  the  art. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  about  to  go  to  the 
Major’s  for  his  customary  lesson,  an  orderly  galloped 
up  to  him  and  dismounted. 

“ Are  you  Private  Kenna?”  asked  the  orderly. 

“ Yes,”  said  Will. 

“Well,  then,  Colonel  Johnson  wishes  you  to  re- 
port at  his  headquarters  in  half  an  hour.”  And 
with  a half  salute  the  orderly  rode  away. 

Will  was  much  surprised  that  the  Colonel  wished 
to  see  him  ; but  nevertheless  he  got  ready  and  set 
out  for  headquarters. 

He  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  Colonel’s  tent. 

“ Ah,  Private  Kenna,”  said  that  officer  ; “ I have 
heard  you  spoken  of  a number  of  times  lately.  You 
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seem  to  be  tlie  only  man  about  here  who  takes  any 
interest  in  life.  You  are  probably  wondering  why 
we  do  not  move  on  the  Rebels  at  once.  Well,  the 

reason  is  this.  We  know  that  General  X , 

with  a considerable  force,  is  somewhere  between  us 
and  their  main  line.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
how  large  his  army  is,  or  whether  or  not  he  is  en- 
trenched. 

“ I have  heard  from  Major  Keenan  that  you  are 
quite  a skilful  artist,  and  for  this  reason  I have 
summoned  you.  I wish  you  to  undertake  a mission 
of  danger  ; I want  you  to  become  a spy.  You  will 
have  to  get  within  the  enemy’s  lines,  make  a dia- 
gram of  the  entrenchment,  if  there  is  any,  mark  out 
the  easiest  front  of  attack  and  discover,  if  possible, 

the  number  of  men  General  X has  with  him 

and  how  well  they  are  armed.  Will  you  undertake 
this  dangerous  mission  ? ” 

“ If  you  need  me,  Colonel,”  said  Will,  “ I am 
ready  and  willing  to  go.  I desire  only  to  serve  my 
country.” 

There  was  a quiver  on  the  Colonel’s  lips  as  he 
leaned  forward  silently  and  grasped  Will’s  hand. 

“ There ; you  are  a brave  fellow.  Take  this 
paper  ; it  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  should  you 
fall  in  with  any  of  our  men.  Procure  yourself  a 
disguise,  and  be  ready  to  leave  our  lines  at  dusk. 
Good  bye  and  good  luck  to  you.” 

“ Good  bye,  sir,”  said  Will,  aud  then,  turning,  he 
quickly  left  the  tent. 

III. 

Just  at  dusk  Will  left  the  Union  lines,  with  the 
paper  given  him  by  the  Colonel  sewed  safely  in  the 
lining  of  his  coat. 

He  pushed  his  way  southward,  hugging  the  shore 
of  Lf  Orange  river.  He  traveled  all  that  day,  and 
by  sunrise  there  was  many  a weary  mile  between 
him  and  the  Union  lines.  But  as  yet  he  had  found 
no  trace  of  the  enemy. 

About  dusk  of  the  second  day,  as  he  was  passing 
through  a ravine,  he  stumbled  upon  their  outlying 
pickets.  By  good  fortune  he  was  unnoticed,  and 
carefully  avoiding  the  men  he  made  his  way  down 
the  side  of  the  ravine,  and  by  skilful  movements 
made  a complete  circle  of  the  entire  encampment. 

Then  dodging  from  tree  to  tree  he  drew  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  defenses.  Hard  pressed  as  he  was 
for  time,  and  fearing  the  enemy  would  detect  him 
at  any  moment  at  his  work,  he  remembered  what 
his  genial  friend,  Major  Keenan,  used  to  tell  him. 
“ My  boy,”  the  Major  would  say,  “ if  you  ever  get 
in  a pinch  where  time  means  life,  let  the  perspec- 
tive go.  A cross  will  do  for  a cannon,  and  a rough 
line  for  an  entrenchment.” 

Bending  to  his  work,  Will  drew  rapidly  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  batteries,  noting  down  under 
each  their  strength  and  size. 

Finally,  before  night  had  fully  closed  in,  he  had 
finished  his  work,  and  bethought  himself  of  escape. 
Opening  the  lining  of  his  coat  he  carefully  stowed 
away  the  precious  document,  and  turned  to 


leave  the  place.  Hardly  had  he  proceeded  ten 
paces,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind, 
and,  despite  his  violent  struggles,  soon  pinned  by  a 
strong  arm  to  the  ground. 

“Ah,  spy,  I have  you  at  last,”  cried  the  man  ; 
and  Will  felt  that  all  was  over.  Suddenly  a thought 
struck  him.  As  his  captor  shouted  for  help,  Will 
instantly  ceased  his  struggles,  and  appeared  to  fall 
into  a faint. 

With  his  right  hand,  however,  under  cover  of  the 
growing  darkness,  he  drew  forth  the  paper  given 
him  by  the  Colonel,  and  lay  with  his  fingers  closed 
upon  it  tightly. 

The  next  instant  he  heard  the  steps  of  the  sol- 
diers as  they  ran  to  the  assistance  of  their  compan- 
ion, and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  apparent- 
ly insensible  into  camp,  where  his  captor  told  how 
he  had  seen  the  man  sneaking  about  the  entrench- 
ment with  a paper  in  his  hand,  and  how  he  had  sud- 
denly come  up  behind  him  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground  with  a blow. 

Will  could  hardly  repress  a smile  at  this  last  bit 
of  fiction. 

The  men  turned  him  over  and  took  the  paper 
from  his  fingers.  One  of  them,  going  with  it  to 
the  light,  read  aloud: 

“ This  is  to  certify  that  William  Kenna,  the 
bearer,  is  engaged  in  a secret  service.  Any  Union 
man  will  render  him  all  the  aid  possible. 

Signed,  Colonel  R.  H.  Johnson.” 

That  settled  the  case.  Their  captive  was  a 
Union  spy,  and  at  his  trial  on  the  morrow  they 
would  award  him  a dog’s  death. 

The  next  morning  Will  was  court-martialed. 

“Are  you  the  spy  mentioned  in  this  paper?” 
asked  the  presiding  officer. 

“ I am  William  Kenna,  sir,  and  a private  in 
the  Union  Army.” 

The  testimony  was  conclusive.  There  could  be 
but  one  verdict — death. 

The  Judge,  on  pronouncing  sentence,  spoke  as 
follows  : 

“ Mr.  Kenna,  your  conduct  for  such  a despicable 
person  as  a spy  has  been  most  extraordinary.  In 
fact,  we  are  at  a loss  to  know  if  you  are  in  your 
right  senses.  Any  person  with  a grain  of  common 
sense  would  have  destroyed  such  an  incriminating 
paper  as  was  found  in  your  possession.  Yet  you 
were  so  foolish  as  to  faint  with  it  in  your  hand. 
My  brother  officers  and  myself,  however,  are  really 
well-disposed  towards  you,  and  if  there  is  anything 
we  can  reasonably  grant  a spy,  you  may  now  make 
the  request.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir,  said  Will.  “ Although  a spy, 
I am  still  a man  and  a soldier.  I have  a mother 
back  in  old  Vermont.  She,  at  least,  would  like  to 
know  that  I died  while  doing  my  duty.  I therefore 
ask  your  permission  to  write  to  her.  You  have 
still  control  of  the  roads  to  Washington.  A letter 
will  reach  home  in  three  days.  May  I ask  that  you 
grant  me  a respite  till  I hear  from  her  ?” 
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The  officer  conferred  a few  moments  with  his 
colleagues,  and  then  answered  : 

“ Your  request,  sir,  is  a very  unusual  one.  It  is 
not  customary  to  extend  much  courtesy  to  one  of 
your  occupation.  Yet  we  have  determined  to  grant 
the  favor.  The  sentence  of  this  court  will  not  be 
executed  until  this  day  week.” 

The  court  was  then  dismissed,  and  Will  was  led 
back  to  the  guard-house. 

Immediately  Will  wrote  to  his  mother.  What  he 
said  in  the  letter  must  not  be  written  here.  Such 
confidences  are  too  sacred  for  any  eyes  save  those 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  letter  was  sent  and  Will  counted  the  hours 
until  he  should  receive  an  answer. 

But  oh,  the  agony  of  those  days  that  intervened. 
Hour  by  hour  he  could  hear  the  measured  tramp 
of  the  sentry  pacing  up  and  down  before  his  door. 

All  the  events  of  his  past  life  rose  before  him 
now  like  a picture.  Incidents  that  he  had  long 
since  forgotten  came  thronging  one  after  another 
through  his  brain.  Alice  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  What  would  she  think  of  him  now  ? 
How  would  she  feel  ? He  knew  she  detested  a spy 
as  the  most  despicable  thing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

But  Will  said  to  himself.  “ Heaven  knows  I only 
acted  for  the  best.  I thought  only  of  my  duty,  and 
thank  God,  I have  had  the  courage  to  act  as  I did. 
If  my  work  is  a failure,  at  least  I have  done  my 
best.  . . . But  is  it  a failure?”  ...  A 
sudden  gleam  shot  through  Will’s  eyes,  and  with 
hurried  steps  he  paced  the  little  apartment,  mur- 
muring repeatedly  to  himself,  “ Perhaps  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  ; perhaps  it  is  not  too  late.” 

Thus  passed  the  weary  hours.  At  length  the 
final  day  of  respite  was  at  hand,  and  no  letter  had 
come  to  the  restless  watcher. 

Hour  after  hour  sped  by,  but  still  no  letter. 
Finally  it  lacked  but  a short  space  before  sunset, 
and  at  sunset  Will  was  doomed  to  die. 

Up  and  down  his  room  he  walked,  a prey  to  men- 
tal agony.  The  bitter  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes,  but 
he  dashed  them  aside.  On  his  knees  he  fell,  and 
prayed  from  the  depths  of  a tortured  heart ; prayed 
to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  to  help  him  in  his 
misery. 

Presently  there  came  a knocking  at  the  door.  It 
was  flung  open  on  the  instant,  and  into  his  arms 
rushed  his  beloved  Alice. 

“My  orders  are  that  the  lady  is  to  stay  here  ten 
minutes,”  said  the  sentry,  as  he  turned  and  walked 
away. 

Will  exclaimed,  “ Alice,  Alice,  why  did  you  do 
this  ? Why  did  you  come  so  far  to  see  such  a mis- 
erable fellow  as  I am  ? I know  that  you  must  de- 
spise me.” 

“ I came,  Will,”  said  Alice,  “ to  carry  your 
mother’s  letter,  and  to  tell  you  that  I — I — do  not 
despise  you.” 

Here  Alice  broke  down,  and  Will  tried  to  com- 
fort her. 


“ Cheer  up,  Alice  ; cheer  up,  my  girl.  It  is  hard 
for  us  both  ; but  you  must  have  a brave  heart,  and 
try  to  bear  it.  It  is  hard  to  leave  mother  and  you. 
You’ll  comfort  her  sometimes,  won’t  you,  when  I 
am  gone  ? She  has  nobody  left,  now,  you  know. 
I thought  I would  return  from  the  war  to  comfort 
her  old  age  ; but  that  is  all  over  now.  You  will 
care  for  her,  Alice,  and  take  my  place  in  her  heart.” 

Alice  promised,  with  many  heart-rending  sobs,  to 
take  Will’s  place  in  his  old  mother’s  home,  and 
Will  was  comforted  by.  her  words. 

Then  he  gave  her  the  paper  he  had  gotten  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life,  with  instructions  to  see  that  it 
reached  Major  Keenan. 

Alice  hid  the  precious  document  carefully  in  her 
dress,  and  solemnly  promised  to  fulfil  his  wish. 
Then,  at  the  approach  of  the  sentry,  the  lovers 
clasped  one  another  in  a last  fond  embrace,  and 
Alice  was  borne  fainting  from  the  room. 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Private  William  Kenna 
was  executed.  A few  minutes  later,  the  broken- 
hearted Alice  set  out  for  the  North. 


IV. 

In  the  little  town  of  Poultney  the  old  house  still 
stands ; but  the  widow  Kenna  does  not  live  alone. 
Alice  is  with  her,  caring  for  her  in  her  old  age. 
Should  you  visit  the  old  lady  you  would  be  at  once 
invited  into  the  parlor  to  examine  the  mementoes 
of  her  son  William.  They  are  three  pieces  of  paper 
lying  side  by  side. 

The  first  is  a letter  reading  thus  : 

In  the  Rebel  Encampment  at  F . 

October  5,  1861. 

Dear  Mother : 

(What  follows  has  been  carefully  covered  by  a piece  of 
blank  paper). 

The  second  is  a somewhat  soiled  sheet  of  paper 
bearing  a rough  sketch.  A note  at  the  bottom 
written  in  a bold  hand  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion : 


Dear  Major: 

This  is  the  map  of  the  Rebel  entrenchment  here  at 
F . It  stands  just  as  I drew  it  the  night  I was  cap- 

tured. Finish  it  out  in  better  shape,  and  take  it  to  Col- 
onel Johnson.  The  marks  I have  used  for  cannon,  etc., 
are  the  same  as  those  used  by  you  in  describing  the  battle 
of  Palo  Alto.  Good  bye. 

Yours, 

Will  Kenna. 

PS  On  the  back  is  the  route  I took  coming  here. 

W.  K. 

The  third  letter  is  the  longest.  It  reads  thus  : 


To  Mrs.  Kenna,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Headquarters  Union  Army  at  R 

October  25,  1861. 


My  Dear  Madam  : 

Some  time  since  your  son  was  sent  on  a secret  service 

to  learn  the  position  of  General  X 's  forces.  He 

was  instructed  to  make  a plan  of  the  Rebel  defenses,  stat- 
ing the  number  of  men  General  X — had,  etc. 
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While  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  he  was  I regret 
very  much  to  say,  captured  and  put  to  death  as  a spy. 
However,  the  enclosed  map  of  the  Rebel  encampment  to- 
gether with  the  communication  to  Major  Keenan,  reached 
us  in  good  shape — by  what  agency  I have  been  unable  to 
learn. 

By  means  of  your  son ’s  drawings  we  have  been  able  to 
utterly  rout  the  enemy  and  make  a juncture  with  our 
forces. 


Had  your  son  lived,  my  dear  madam,  I would  have 
seen  that  his  services  were  properly  rewarded.  As  it  is, 
I can  only  extend  my  sincerest  sympathy  to  you  in  your 
bereavement. 

I remain,  my  very  dear  madam, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Colonel  R.  H.  Johnson. 

Henry  P.  Downes,  ’oo. 


TO  A LILY  FOUND  IN  A TAINTED  POOL. 


Sweet  emblem  of  purity,  chaste  and  unsullied, 

O,  why  hide  you  here  mid  the  foul  and  impure  ? 

Why  flee  you  the  amorous  smile  of  the  sunshine  ? 

Why  choose  you  this  resting  place  dark  and  obscure  ? 

Around  thee  the  black,  slimy  current  doth  linger ; 

No  eye  on  thy  beauty  doth  fondly  delay  ; 

O,  what  could  allure  thee  hither,  sweet  flower, 

To  smile  all  alone  on  these  scenes  of  decay  ? 

Ah  ! to  Heaven,  I ween,  is  thy  beauty  unfolded, 

Thy  tribute  to  Heaven  is  given  alone  ; 

More  fragrant  than  ever  the  incense  ascended 
Thy  perfume  is  wafted  to  God’s  sacred  throne. 

— Peter  C.  Kelly,  ’99. 


A TALE  OF  THE  CUBAN  REBELLION. 


IT  was  a Spring  morning,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
in  a remote  corner  of  Cuba,  that  land  of  per- 
petual Summer.  All  nature  was  displaying 
in  the  highest  degree  the  bounty  and  loveliness  of 
her  Creator ; but  man,  to  whom  all  this  beauty  was 
unfolded,  regarded  it  not  at  all  : his  attention  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  horrible  art  of  war. 

The  evening  before,  there  had  been  an  encounter 
between  the  rebels  and  the  Spaniards.  The  former 
had  been  defeated,  and  many  of  the  devoted  patriots 
had  been  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  captives 
was  a man  of  an  honest  and  noble  bearing,  upon 
whose  face  shone  the  light  of  an  upright  life.  By 
his  side  stood  his  wife,  folding  to  her  bosom  a young 
child,  while  two  small  boys  and  girls  clung  sobbing 
to  her  skirts. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish  came  a man  who 
seemed  to  be  the  commander  of  that  detachment. 
He  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  and  was  treated  with 
respect  by  all.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  they 
obeyed  him  through  fear,  not  out  of  any  love  for 
the  man.  In  his  countenance  you  could  see  brutal- 
ity and  sensuality — convincing  proofs  of  his  de- 
praved character. 

For  an  instant  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  prisoner, 
and  at  once  a look  of  hatred  and  exultation  swept 
across  his  face.  Whether  it  was  because  the  eyes 
which  met  his  own  seemed  to  fathom  his  very  soul, 
and  angered  him  at  having  a just  man  understand 
his  baseness,  or  whether  some  deep,  settled  hatred 


for  the  prisoner  had  long  held  possession  of  his 
breast,  and  now  found  a chance  to  vent  its  fury  on 
the  poor  patriot,  you  could  hardly  tell ; but  the 
latter  surmise  would  much  better  explain  the  cruel 
gleam  of  the  eye  with  which  he  bade  the  soldiers 
bring  him  the  prisoner. 

Turning  to  the  man  as  he  approached,  he  fairly 
hissed  with  hate  : 

“ In  half  an  hour  you  shall  be  dead.” 

The  prisoner  did  not  seem  surprised.  He  turned 
to  his  wife,  who  fell  weeping  into  his  arms,  and 
tried  to  comfort  her.  His  words,  however,  afforded 
her  no  consolation,  and  she  was  borne  fainting  from 
the  spot,  with  the  tender  babe  on  her  breast. 

Sorrowfully,  the  father  bade  his  terror-stricken 
children  farewell., 

“ Alfredo,”  said  he  to  the  oldest,  bending  over 
the  young  child,  and  gazing  on  him  with  an  ex- 
pression in  which  were  revealed  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  his  life — “Alfredo,”  said  he,  “ forget  not 
your  father’s  fate,  nor  the  country  for  which  he  is 
laying  down  his  life.  She  will  wait  for  your  young 
arm  to  aid  her.  Fail  her  not  in  her  hour  of  need.” 

In  the  child’s  eyes  shone  a strange  light.  It 
seemed  the  reflection  of  the  noble  spirit  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  he  bowed  down  in  silence,  while  the  brave 
patriot  placed  his  hand  upon  the  boy’s  head  and 
bequeathed  to  him  the  sacred  duty  that  had  been 
his,  and  the  dauntless  courage  with  which  he  had 
fought  for  his  country’s  liberty. 
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With  one  earnest  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy,  he 
gave  himself  into  the  soldier’s  hands,  and,  a few 
minutes  later,  the  heroic  soul  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
Within  sight  of  his  wife  and  children,  this  honest 
and  humble  planter  hung,  while  the  inhuman 
wretch  who  had  caused  his  death  stood  by  with  the 
brand  of  Cain  upon  his  brow. 

But  the  commander  had  not  finished  his  inhuman 
work.  Not  content  with  killing  the  father,  he  was 
determined  to  destroy  the  entire  family. 

That  very  evening  Alfredo  with  one  of  his  sisters 
was  sent  to  Havana  where  they  were  placed  on 
board  a trading  vessel,  whose  master  had  instruc- 
tions to  leave  them  at  whatever  port  he  touched. 

The  twice  broken-hearted  mother  was  left  to  die 
where  her  husband  had  met  his  fate  ; but  as  to  what 
became  of  the  other  boy  and  girl,  He  alone  can  tell 
who  watches  over  all  things  and  cares  for  all  His 
creatures. 

Alfredo  and  his  little  sister  were  thrown  on  the 
United  States  coast,  where  they  were  taken  up  by  a 
rich  couple  who  carried  them  to  France.  The  little 
girl  died  in  that  far-off  country  six  mouths  after  her 
arrival  of  an  illness  brought  on  by  the  hardships 
she  had  been  forced  to  undergo.  Alfredo  was  put 
to  school  and  received  a rudimentary  education.  A 
year  later  his  benefactors  returned  to  America  and 
left  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  thinking  they  had 
already  done  enough  for  the  lad,  and  wishing  to  get 
rid  of  this  assumed  burden. 

Alfredo  was  not  discouraged.  He  set  to  work  at 
an  honest  trade  and  was  soon  an  adept  in  his  art. 
He  was  able,  too,  to  lay  by  a little  money,  and  by 
attending  night  school  added  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge. 

From  boyhood  he  grew  into  manhood,  and  his 
father’s  words  had  not  been  forgotten.  Although 
in  a foreign  land,  he  was  making  earnest  efforts  to 
fit  himself  for  the  work  of  aiding  his  country  in  her 
hour  of  need.  He  knew  the  geography  of  his  na- 
tive island  like  a book.  He  had  studied,  too,  the 
art  of  war,  and  had  gathered  knowledge  on  this 
point  from  every  section  of  history  and  the  lives  of 
the  great  commanders.  He  had  given  special  atten- 
tion to  guerilla  warfare, and  felt  that  with  his  personal 
knowledge  of  certain  portions  of  his  native  island, 
he  could  be  of  immense  benefit  to  his  country,  should 
she  ever  offer  him  the  opportunity  to  aid  her. 

At  last  came  the  news  of  a fresh  rebellion  in 
Cuba,  and  he  sailed  at  once  for  his  native  land.  He 
set  foot  on  that  very  spot  whence  he  had  embarked 
nearly  thirty  years  before,  and  at  once  betook  him- 
self to  the  little  army  of  insurgents. 

For  a time  he  fought  in  the  ranks,  until  at  last 
his  bravery  and  skill  won  him  a promotion,  and  he 
came  into  a position  in  which  he  found  opportunity 
to  aid  the  army  by  his  knowledge  of  warfare  and  his 
keen  insight  into  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
the  patriots. 

Then  he  rapidly  advanced  from  post  to  post  until 
he  became  one  of  the  most  trusted  officers  on  the 
staff  of  the  Cuban  leader. 


But  amid  all  the  varied  incidents  of  his  eventful 
life,  Alfredo  had  never  forgotten  the  man  who  had 
slain  his  father.  That  face  had  never  ceased  to  rise 
before  him,  night  and  day.  A desire  for  revenge 
rose  daily  in  his  heart,  but  he  beat  it  down  with  an 
iron  will,  and  prayed  for  his  enemy. 

He  had  inquired  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this 
commander,  whose  name  he  remembered  to  have 
been  Francisco,  when  he  first  landed  on  the  island, 
but  no  one  could  tell  him  aught  of  the  man,  or  of 
what  had  become  of  him.  Some  months  later  he 
learned  that  this  leader  had  fallen  into  disgrace 
shortly  after  the  war,  and,  losing  his  position,  had 
probably  returned  to  Spain. 

One  evening,  just  at  twilight,  Alfredo  was  lean- 
ing against  one  of  the  arches  of  a theatre  in  N , 

when  he  was  addressed  by  an  old  man  in  a most 
wretched  garb. 

“ Only  a few  pennies,  sir,  in  honor  of  our  Blessed 
Mother.” 

Alfredo  well  knew  the  tenacity  and  gossiping 
power  of  this  branch  of  the  human  kind,  and  he 
therefore  felt  inclined  to  have  the  beggar  earn  his 
penny  by  a little  idle  talk.  Hence  he  quietly 
asked  : 

“ Is  there  no  work  for  such  as  you  ? Why  do 
you  not  join  the  volunteers  who  are  fighting  for 
their  country,  and  earn  the  scanty  food  on  which 
they  are  living  ? ” 

“ Ah,  the  rebels  will  not  have  me,”  answered  the 
man,  “ because  the  Spaniards  have  cast  me  out,  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  my  taking  up  again  with  my 
countrymen.” 

“ So,  then,  you  are  a Spaniard  and  a soldier  ? ” re- 
marked Alfredo. 

“ I was  both,  twenty  years  ago,”  said  the  beggar, 
“ but  now  I am  neither  a Spaniard  nor  a soldier.  I 
fought  for  Spain  in  the  last  rebellion,  and  treated 
the  Cubans  with  terrible  cruelty  ; but  my  life  has 
been  under  a curse  since  those  days,  and  everything 
has  gone  wrong  with  me  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
One  deed,  especially,  has  haunted  me  like  a night- 
mare, and  I would  now  give  my  life  to  undo  it  and 
recall  the  past.” 

“ Tell  me  your  story,”  said  Alfredo,  moved  be- 
yond expression,  by  the  man’s  words. 

“ It  is  a fearful  tale,”  groaned  the  man  ; “but  it 
seems  as  though  something  were  impelling  me  to 
make  known  to  you  the  story  of  my  crime. 

“ I was  commander  of  a detachment  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  island.  We  had  beaten  the  rebels 
and  taken  a number  of  prisoners.  Among  the  cap- 
tives there  was  one  man  whom  I had  known  and 
had  always  hated.  He  was  very  honest  and  upright, 
and  I could  not  brook  the  man,  for  I knew  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  my  evil  life.  I determined  to 
slay  him  and  ruin  his  family.  I laughed  with  fiend- 
ish glee  when  I saw  him  die,  and  his  family  I scat- 
tered to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Since  that 
day,  as  I have  told  you,  everything  has  gone  amiss. 
Step  by  step  I fell  from  my  position  to  the  lowest 
walks  of  life.  My  life  became  unbearable,  and  a 
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thousand  times  have  I been  tempted  to  end  it.  Even 
now  I bear  with  me  a dagger  which  I would  willingly 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  dead  man’s  son  if  I could  find 
him,  and  bid  him  slay  the  murderer  of  his  father.” 

As  the  beggar  spoke,  Alfredo  trembled  in  every 
limb.  His  face  grew  pale,  and  he  bit  his  lips  in  a 
terrible  contest  with  his  emotions.  He  watched  the 
countenance  of  the  speaker,  and  suddenly  the  cruel, 
brutal  face  of  his  father’s  murderer,  came  back  to 
memory,  and  he  saw  the  man  who  had  been  the 
ruin  of  his  family  standing  before  him. 

Very  simply,  but  in  a tone  of  intensely  suppressed 
emotion,  he  said  to  the  man  : 

“ Give  me  the  dagger  ; I would  like  to  see  it.” 

The  beggar  meekly  handed  him  the  weapon. 

Then  Alfredo  went  on  in  a low  voice,  with  the 
dagger  trembling  in  his  grasp  : 

“ Thirty  years  have  you  been  waiting  for  the 
son  of  the  man  you  have  murdered,  and  thirty 
years  has  that  son  been  waiting  for  you.  But  at 
last  you  have  met  the  one  for  whom  you  are  look- 
ing. I am  the  son  of  your  victim,  and  my  hour  of 
revenge  has  come.” 

The  beggar  stared  at  the  speaker  in  amazement. 
A deathly  pallor  swept  across  his  face.  He  knew 
in  an  instant  the  man  had  spoken  the  truth,  and, 
with  a low  cry  of  terror,  he  sank  on  his  knees. 


Alfredo  raised  his  hand  ; his  eyes  gleamed  for  a 
moment  with  the  fury  of  a lion  ; but  the  next  in- 
stant his  frame  shook  like  an  aspen,  and  the  dag- 
ger dropped  from  his  hand. 

His  soul  had  undergone  a frightful  struggle, 
but  his  better  nature  had  proved  victorious.  The 
spirit  of  Christian,  heroic  forgiveness  possessed  his 
heart. 

Stooping  down,  he  raised  the  crouching  wretch 
from  the  earth,  and  gave  him  his  hand  in  token  of 
forgiveness. 

A few  weeks  later  Francisco  died  in  a hospital 
from  the  effects  of  his  wild,  intemperate  life. 

Alfredo  was  at  his  bedside  when  he  expired,  and 
helped  to  lighten  the  last  moments  of  his  unhappy 
existence. 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  his  companions  in 
arms,  and  told  them  the  story  of  his  father’s  mur- 
derer. 

News  comes  from  time  to  time  that  Alfredo 
still  lives,  and  fights  bravely  on.  It  is  also 
stated  that  he  ever  wears  a dagger  by  his  side, 
which  he  never  uses,  but  as  he  omitted  to  tell 
this  portion  of  the  story,  his  companions  wonder 
at  this,  and  strive  in  vain  to  find  a reason  for  this 
action. 

Miguel  Zuricalday,  ’99. 


THE  ANGELS. 


I feel  them  near  ; 

I feel  their  rosy  fingers  on  my  brow, 

Still  soothing  all  my  cares,  and  even  now 
I seem  to  hear 

The  dewy  beating  of  their  unseen  feet, 

Like  music,  low  and  sweet. 

I feel  their  wings 

Tight  clasped  about  my  frail  and  fainting  form  ; 
Their  breath,  as  balmy  as  the  breeze  is  after  storm, 
Its  odor  flings 

To  sweeten  all  the  sorrows  of  my  life, 

Its  woes  and  cares  and  strife. 

And  visions,  too, 

To  me  they  bring,  like  pictures  in  a dream, 
Wherein  the  joys  of  God’s  own  house  I seem 
Enrapt  to  view, 

Until  I only  pine  and  sigh  for  rest 
To  reach  that  home — the  blest. 


EDMUND  GOSSE’S  “ LAST  TEN  YEARS.  ” 


IT  has  been  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have  read 
this  article  of  Mr.  Gosse,  which  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  North  American  Review . 
We  found  in  it  much  to  admire  ; much  to  praise. 
But  we  also  found  one  essential  lacking.  Mr.  Gosse 
failed  to  give  clearly  the  cause  of  the  effects  he  has 


so  accurately  described  in  his  paper.  The  two  prin- 
cipal topics  upon  which  he  touches,  are  the  deca- 
dence of  the  novel  and  the  preponderance  of  athletics 
in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

In  substance,  Mr.  Gosse  affirms  that  we  are  in  a 
materialistic  age,  and  cites  as  proof  of  his  assertion, 
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first,  the  tone  of  the  present  poets  ; secondly,  the 
universal  mediocrity  of  the  novel,  and  finally,  the 
great  prominence  of  athletics  in  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says  the  reason  why  there 
is  such  a small  number  of  genuine  poets  is  because 
all  the  great  songsters  have  passed  away,  leaving  no 
ideal,  no  model  for  the  rising  generation. 

In  the  two  succeeding  cases,  he  gives  no  true 
reason  at  all  for  the  decadence  upon  which  he  des- 
cants. But  we  imagine  we  can  tell  him  what  is 
the  actual  cause  of  the  whole  trouble,  and  we  feel 
safe  in  saying  it  is  what  Cardinal  Newman  called 
“the  irreligion  of  the  age.”  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  setting  our  judgment  against  the  keen 
analytical  mind  of  Mr.  Gosse.  We  merely  turn  to 
the  great  Cardinal  for  a solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and,  backed  by  his  opinion,  we  venture  to  hazard  a 
theory  that  we  think  is  a correct  one.  We  ask 
pardon  if  we  seem  presumptious,  hoping,  if  we 
speak  boldly,  it  will  be  forgiven  us. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  spiritual  element  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  path  of  life,  especially 
in  literature,  is  gradually  slipping  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  the  materialistic  element  substituted 
in  its  stead.  This  dangerous  element  is  being  in- 
troduced to  an  alarming  extent  into  a kind  of  book 
which  reaches  more  persons  than  any  other  sort,  and 
which,  on  this  very  account,  is  capable  of  doing  far 
greater  harm.  This  book  is  the  novel  of  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Gosse  says  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
novels  are  wholly  worthless.  Indeed  this  must  be 
the  judgment  of  every  thoughtful  reader.  Writers 
of  these  books  are  nearly  all  on  the  same  level, 
scarcely  one  of  them  rising  above  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  scandal-monger,  or  the  sensationalist.  These 
individuals,  whether  they  be  embryo  Zolas  or  bud- 
ding Kiplings  or  other  Caines,  generally  devote  the 
talent  they  possess  to  the  depicting  of  impossible 
characters  in  impossible  situations.  One  genius 
will  write  of  men  who  are  really  devoid  of  all  traits 
of  manhood.  Another  will  depict  some  prodigy 
whose  superhuman  instinct  can  tell  by  a button  on 
a coat,  or  something  of  that  sort,  whether  the  great 
grandmother  of  the  coat’s  wearer  was  born  with  a 
mole  on  her  chin  or  had  red  hair.  Still  another 
will  develop  some  passion  until  it  has  assumed  pro- 
portions of  an  alarming  extent,  and  offer  this  out- 
rageous anomaly  for  a human  being.  All  of  them 
have  the  queerest,  most  conceited  and  outlandish 
titles  for  their  books  their  meager  brains  can  suggest. 

Such  being  the  ideals  and  methods  of  these  writ- 
ers, what  wonder  is  it  that  their  works  have  such  a 
powerful  influence  for  evil,  considering  the  enor- 
mous circulation  these  books  have.  May  our  good 
angels  keep  their  works  from  our  hands.  We  only 
wish  that  literature  could  be  freed  from  this  dis- 
honor, from  this  stain  upon  her  escutcheon.  But 
we  know  that  any  attempt  at  present  to  bring  about 
such  a change  would  prove  a hopeless  task,  so  long 
as  these  soi-disant  writers  can  cash  their  checks  and 
rake  in  the  shekels.  The  literary  age  upon  which 


we  have  fallen  is  indeed  a sorry  one  ; “ the  time  is 
out  of  joint,”  and  we  seem  to  be  looking  in  vain  for 
great  souls  who  alone  can  set  it  right. 

The  lines  on  which  our  modern  parodies  of  great 
authors  confessedly  proceed,  is  to  make  their  for- 
tunes and  reputations  by  catering  to  the  bad  incli- 
nations of  the  masses.  This  being  their  standard, 
how  can  any  one  be  surprised  at  the  worthlessness 
of  their  productions.  Again,  there  are  too  many 
authors,  too  many  books  upon  the  market,  too  much 
that  is  absolutely  worthless,  too  little  that  is  worth 
anything  at  all.  Books  are  cheap  and  in  everyone’s 
reach  ; but  the  great  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  bad.  There  ought  to  be 
fewer  books  and  books  of  more  real  worth.  What 
is  especially  needed  is  a censorship  of  the  novel. 

But  some  one  will  ask,  how  has  the  “ irreligion  of 
the  age  ” brought  all  this  to  pass.  The  question 
scarcely  needs  to  be  answered.  The  spirit  of  the 
time  leads  authors  to  write  merely  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  and  pandering  to  the  lowest  and  worst  ap- 
petites of  man.  ' Few  writers  are  governed  by  the 
laws  of  morality  ; nearly  all  by  the  whims  of  their 
readers.  They  neither  respect  God  nor  fear  Him. 
They  are  redolent  of  all  that  is  earthly.  They 
grovel  in  the  mire.  Their  literary  taste  and  appre- 
ciation, too,  is  ruined  and  destroyed.  They  mistake 
sentimentality  for  pathos,  bombast  for  sublimity. 
They  strive  to  yoke  the  pure  with  the  vile,  the 
spiritual  with  the  bestial. 

How  could  such  a thing  as  this  happen  if  religion 
entered  at  all  into  the  question?  Religion  could 
not  be  the  mask  of  impurity.  These  authors  would 
not  write  as  they  do  had  they  the  least  regard  for 
morality ; nor  would  they  give  vent  to  such  pessi- 
mistic and  gloomy  views  of  life,  had  they  the  light 
of  truth  to  illumine  their  clouded  intellects.  Had 
they  any  regard  for  their  readers,  would  they  write 
things  that  lead  almost  inevitably  to  destruction? 
If  they  were  filled  with  a high  purpose  and  deemed 
their  vocation  a mission  to  instruct,  would  they 
write  to  gratify  the  lower  appetite  alone?  Lastly, 
if  they  were  governed  by  the  right  principles  of 
truth  and  goodness  and  beauty,  would  they  not  be 
less  flashy,  lest  superficial,  less  pessimistic,  and  al- 
together more  solid  and  reliable  both  in  the  matter 
and  manner  of  their  writings,  and  would  they  not, 
in  consequence,  have  a stronger  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  present  age,  and  a surer  title  to  the 
praise  and  approval  of  all  succeeding  time  ? 

As  to  the  second  great  evil  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Gosse,  the  predominance  of  athletics  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  we  do  not  altogether  agree  with  him 
in  so  vehemently  inveighing  against  the  great  in- 
terest taken  nowadays  in  outdoor  sports.  We 
think  physical  exercise  is  a manly  occupation  to  be 
indulged  in,  of  course,  always  in  moderation.  We 
are  glad  that  there  is  at  present  a more  widespread 
interest  in  the  art  of  developing  and  perfecting  the 
human  body.  This  body  was  given  us  by  God  not 
to  neglect  or  to  abuse,  but  to  be  kept  healthy  and 
strong,  in  order  that  it  may  cooperate  with  the  mind 
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in  the  arduous  and  manifold  labors  of  life.  Some, 
it  is  trite,  carry  the  practice  of  athletics  to  an  ab- 
surd and  even  sinful  extent ; but  while  we  recom- 
mend always  the  observance  of  the  golden  mean, 
we  do  not  believe  the  general  tendency  of  the  age 
is  to  an  undue  excess  in  this  regard.  The  body 
must  keep  pace  with  the  mind,  and  the  present 
age  realizes  that  it  must  bestir  itself  to  comply 
with  Horace’s  precept  of  “Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano.” 

Much  more  heed  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Gosse’s  as- 
sertion that  commercial  interests  are  doing  more  to 
ruin  literature  than  anything  else.  He  never  made 
a truer  assertion.  Nowhere  else  can  we  see  so 


clearly  the  evil  influence  of  the  materialism  and 
ungodliness  of  the  age  than  in  this  wild  scramble 
for  money  indulged  in  by  the  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers of  every  nation  of  the  earth.  Truly  we  are 
living  in  a barbarous  age  in  some  respects  ; but  we 
do  not  despair.  We  have  strong  hopes  in  the  power 
of  truth  and  the  might  of  the  true  religion.  We 
do  not  fear  the  materialists.  They  may  cling  to  the 
earth  ; they  may  wallow  in  the  mire  ; they  may  drag 
down  many  with  them  into  their  filth  and  corruption; 
but  religion  will  prove  victorious  in  the  end  ; ma- 
terialism will  be  crushed  ; mankind  will  soar  above 
these  creatures  of  the  earth. 

Theophile  Laeanne,  ’99. 


A DARK  CHAPTER  IN  HAWAII’S  HISTORY. 


A QUESTION  which  has  of  late  years  absorbed 
much  attention  of  authorities  in  the  United 
States  is  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. But  long  before  there  was  any  talk  of  em- 
bracing these  islands  within  our  territory,  events 
took  place  in  the  history  of  Hawaii  which  we  pur- 
pose to  narrate  in  the  following  paper.  Our  ac- 
count is  taken  from  a pamphlet  that  lately  made  its 
appearance,  but  which  is  nothing  more  than  a re- 
print of  an  article  published  in  a Hawaiian  news- 
paper just  forty-seven  years  ago. 

In  1819  a French  vessel,  having  on  board  the 
Rev.  M.  L’Abbe  de  Quelin,  a French  missionary, 
visited  the  Sandwich  Islands.  During  the  ship’s  stay 
at  this  port  those  on  board  were  often  visited  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  island  and  his  brother,  the 
Governor.  At  each  visit  they  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  attached  to  the  priest,  and  at  length 
asked  to  be  baptized.  This  request  was  readily 
granted. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  King  and  Queen  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  England,  and  during  their  visit  the 
Queen  contracted  a severe  illness  from  which  she 
died. 

During  the  illness  of  his  consort  the  king  him- 
self became  indisposed,  and  rapidly  sank  under  the 
disease,  until  at  length  he  breathed  his  last.  Before 
his  death,  while  his  senses  were  still  unshaken,  he 
appointed  Governor  Boki  guardian  of  his  infant 
son. 

A certain  gentleman  to  whom  the  King,  to  the 
last  hours  of  life,  was  the  undeviating  friend,  was 
now  setting  out  from  home  to  visit  friends  in 
France. 

Having  been  granted  a leave  of  absence,  he  was 
ordered  by  Governor  Boki  to  have,  if  possible,  a 
number  of  Catholic  priests  proceed  to  Hawaii,  to 
instruct  his  benighted  people  in  the  true  principles 
of  religion. 

In  reply  to  this  request,  Pope  Leo  XII.  appointed 
Rev.  John  Augustine  MacDonald  Apostolic  Prefect 


of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  under  him  three  other 
missionaries,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  their  new 
field  of  labor,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  the  capital, 
Honolulu. 

Upon  arriving,  they  were  met  by  Governor  Boki, 
who  received  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
promising  to  give  them  his  protection  and  support, 
and  to  supply  them  with  house  and  provisions. 

Happy  thoughts  and  expectations  filled  the 
minds  of  the  missionaries.  They  were  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  obstacle  to  obstruct  their  path  or 
prevent  them  from  establishing  their  holy  religion 
on  the  island  ; but  alas  ! their  troubles  had  not  yet 
begun,  for  as  soon  as  their  arrival  had  become 
known  some  signified  their  intention  of  “ shipping 
them  back  in  the  vessel  in  which  they  came.” 

Governor  Boki,  true  to  his  promises,  did  not  relax 
his  kindness  and  hospitality,  but  granted  Father 
MacDonald  and  his  coadjutors  permission  to  com- 
mence their  labors,  and  by  numerous  acts  of  kind- 
ness gladdened  their  hearts  with  the  most  cheering 
expectations  of  success.  This  success,  however,  was 
destined  to  be  overshadowed  by  a dark  and  porten- 
tous cloud,  soon.  Early  the  following  year,  the  mis- 
sionaries moved  to  a new  residence,  and  there  their 
little  chapel  soon  began  to  be  visited  by  many  of 
the  natives,  who  were  attentive  to  the  instruction 
given,  and  anxiously  awaited  to  receive  the  bread 
of  life. 

Among  those  who  had  become  regular  attendants 
were  Governor  Boki  and  other  chiefs,  who  mani- 
fested great  interest  and  devotion  in  the  Catholic 
service. 

Thus  silently  those  pious  Fathers  were  doing  the 
work  to  which  they  had  devoted  their  lives  ; and, 
armed  with  the  Crucifix  and  Bible,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  hut  of  the  poor  islander,  and  by 
gentleness  lead  him  to  contemplate  the  emblem  of 
Christ’s  suffering,  and  gradually  raise  his  soul  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  noble  precepts  of  the 
Catholic  religion. 
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But  whilst  these  priests  of  the  Cross  were  quietly 
pursuing  their  labors,  the  Protestant  missionaries 
were  endeavoring,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  chiefs  against  them. 
Every  plan  their  imagination  could  invent,  and 
every  means  malice  could  suggest,  was  resorted  to, 
to  lower  the  priests  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to 
procure  for  them,  if  possible,  the  opposition  and 
odium  of  the  authorities  of  the  land. 

Notwithstanding  the  insults  which  were  being 
heaped  upon  the  faith  and  those  who  dared  to  pro- 
fess it,  still  the  evangelical  labors  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  continued  without  open  interruption 
for  a period  of  two  years,  when  their  success  began 
to  cause  general  alarm. 

A certain  old  woman,  Kaahumanu,  whose  hus- 
band had  formerly  held  some  office  in  the  state,  but 
who  had  no  legal  right  to  rule,  except  under  the 
false  idea  that  “ might  makes  right,”  had  arrogantly 
assumed  power  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
island.  She  prevailed  upon  Governor  Boki,  who 
was  naturally  easily  influenced,  to  prohibit  the  na- 
tives from  attending  the  Catholic  service.  This 
prohibition  was  subsequently  made  in  the  streets 
by  a public  crier. 

The  Catholic  missionaries,  although  not  officially 
notified,  hearing  it  by  common  report,  decided,  in 
order  to  prevent  difficulties,  and,  through  respect 
for  the  Government,  to  check  the  zeal  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  discourage  their  attendance  at  the 
chapel. 

The  natives  unwillingly  absented  themselves  for 
a short  time,  but,  upon  learning  that  their  attend- 
ance was  not  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Governor 
Boki,  soon  began  again  to  seek  instruction  in  the 
religion  they  had  embraced. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Catholics,  Governor  Boki 
now  had  occasion  to  leave  the  country,  alas  ! never 
to  return.  Up  to  the  very  day  of  his  departure  he 
had  been  a true  friend  of  the  priests,  and  a strong 
advocate  of  the  true  faith. 

The  reins  of  government  were  seized  by  Kaahu- 
manu, the  “ good  queen,”  as  she  styled  herself,  and 
then  began  an  era  of  persecutions,  tortures,  and 
banishments.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  she  became  the  open  and  determined 
enemy  of  everything  that  savored  of  Catholicity, 
and,  conscious  of  the  power  she  now  possessed,  she 
resolved  to  persecute  with  sword  and  fagot,  till  she 
should  silence,  by  fear  or  death,  all  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  her  assumed  authority,  who  should  even 
dare  to  lisp  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  tell 
the  beads  of  a rosary. 

Shortly  after  she  had  assumed  command,  she  had 
an  interview  with  Father  McDonald,  in  which  she 
gave  him  permission  to  remain  on  the  island  and 
open  his  church  to  foreigners,  but  on  no  condition 
whatever  was  he  to  allow  the  natives  to  worship 
therein.  From  this  date,  the  evangelical  labors  of 
the  Catholic  missionaries,  except  for  the  daily  cele- 
bration of  Mass,  ceased  on  these  islands. 

A few  of  the  bolder  of  the  converted  natives  still 


continued  to  appear  occasionally  at  Mass,  until  early 
one  morning,  while  engaged  in  this  act  of  devotion, 
they  were  attacked  and  dragged  from  the  church  by 
a band  of  armed  ruffians,  who  had  entered  the 
sanctuary  by  order  of  the  “ good  queen.” 

Not  long  afterward,  three  Catholic  natives  were 
summoned  before  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  and  be- 
cause they  would  not  renounce  the  faith  they  had 
embraced,  were  inhumanly  beaten  with  a stick  by  a 
native  high  in  authority  and  a most  promising 
member  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

This  treatment  not  being  considered  sufficient, 
one  of  the  Catholic  trio,  a female,  was  taken  into 
custody  by  the  “good  queen  ” herself,  and  confined 
for  a period  of  seven  days,  without  food  of  any  de- 
scription, and  afterward  detained  in  a menial  ca- 
pacity for  nine  weeks,  with  the  intention  of  forcing 
her  to  renounce  her  faith ; she  was  finally  dismissed 
as  incorrigible. 

Shortly  after  the  conviction  of  these  three  Catho- 
lics, nine  others  were  arranged  before  the  inquisi- 
torial court,  and  also  condemned  as  “ followers  of 
the  Pope.”  For  this  dreadful  crime,  these  poor, 
friendless  beings  were  sentenced  to  the  hard  labor  of 
cutting  stone  on  the  reef,  where  they  were  employed 
for  six  long  weeks,  without  any  provision  being 
made  for  their  food,  except  the  scanty  pittance  they 
were  permitted  to  receive  occasionally  from  their 
friends  ; and  at  night  their  hands  were  confined  in 
chains  in  such  uncomfortable  positions  that  sleep 
was  impossible. 

The  next  act  of  persecution  which  took  place  was 
inflicted  on  the  person  of  an  old  man  noted  for  his 
exemplary  deportment  and  mild  disposition.  He 
was  a Catholic,  however,  and  for  that  crime  was 
seized  upon  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  loaded 
with  irons,  and  confined  in  the  fort,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  with  scarcely  sufficient  food  to  sus- 
tain nature,  subjected  to  be  kicked,  spit  upon  and 
abused  by  every  unfeeling  wretch  who  felt  willing 
to  display  his  brutality.  The  terrible  persecution 
which  the  Catholics  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  was  not  confined  solely  to  those  described 
above ; anyone  who  dared  to  profess  allegiance  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  was  subsequently  tried  and  con- 
victed. 

Fet  us  now  pause  in  the  history  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  natives,  to  consider  the  treat- 
ment the  priests  themselves  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

In  response  to  a summons,  Fathers  MacDonald 
and  Clark  appeared  before  a council  of  the  chiefs, 
which  was  being  held  at  the  fort,  and  upon  demand- 
ing to  know  for  what  cause  they  had  been  per- 
emptorily cited,  a sentence  of  expulsion  was  handed 
Father  MacDonald. 

Against  such  an  arbitrary  act  of  injustice,  he  im- 
mediately protested,  saying  that  if  they  had  com- 
mitted any  crime,  or  violated  any  law,  they  wished 
to  be  tried  for  the  offense,  and  not  sentenced  with- 
out even  a hearing.  After  further  expostulation  on 
the  part  of  Father  MacDonald,  the  sentence  was 
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rudely  taken  from  his  hand,  and  the  priests  were 
told  they  would  not  be  forcibly  expelled  from  the 
country,  but  were  earnestly  invited  to  leave  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  chiefs  feared  that  the  mere  crime  of  being 
Catholics,  would  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  be 
sufficient  cause  to  justify  them  in  banishing  the 
priests,  and  it  was  determined  to  accuse  them  of 
“ turning  away  the  people,  causing  them  to  oppose 
the  chiefs.” 

This,  although  though  they  knew  it  to  be  a charge 
without  the  slightest  shadow  of  foundation,  they 
thought  would  serve  their  purpose,  in  vindicating 
such  an  act  of  savage  inhumanity. 

A few  days  afterward  the  priests  were  informed 
they  were  to  be  transported  to  a distant  land,  but 
the  name  of  the  country  or  place  was  not  com- 
municated. In  vain  did  they  demand  trial ; in  vain 
did  they  protest  against  such  harsh  treatment  ; the 
“ good  queen  ” had  so  decreed  and  her  decrees  were 
irrevocable. 

The  Fathers  finding  remonstrance  was  in  vain, 
prepared  themselves  for  the  worst,  and  quietly 
waited  until  the  evening  of  Christmas  eve,  when 
they  were  informed  that  the  vessel  would  sail  next 
day.  They  earnestly  entreated  that  their  departure 
might  be  delayed  for  one  day,  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  celebrate  for  the  last  time  on  that  shore 
the  Nativity  of  their  Blessed  Master.  This  request, 
however,  was  denied  them,  and  on  Christmas,  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed,  they  were  rudely 
disturbed  while  at  devotion  by  a native,  who,  in  a 
peremptory  and  indecent  manner,  ordered  them  to 
prepare  for  their  departure.  Suddenly  an  immense 
cannon  was  discharged  at  the  fort,  a signal  for  the 
proscribed  to  embark. 

Shortly  after  the  discharge  of  the  cannon,  a body 
of  armed  ruffians  proceeded  to  the  priests’  residence 
and  dragged  them  with  violence  and  insult  from 
their  peaceful  home,  and,  after  urging  them  through 
the  streets  like  condemned  felons,  delivered  them  on 
board  the  “ Waverly  ” to  their  jailor,  Capt.  Summers. 

After  a voyage  of  five  weeks,  the  “ Waverly  ” 
came  to  anchor  at  San  Pedro  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. Here,  without  any  food,  and  no  habitation 
of  man  nearer  than  forty  miles,  the  priests  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  with  only  the  canopy  of  heaven  to 
cover  them. 

After  a journey  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  priests, 
fatigued  and  hungry,  came  to  the  Mission  of  St.  Gab- 
riel, where  they  were  hospitably  received  and  every 
favor  shown  them  by  their  brethren  of  the  cross. 

But  to  return  to  Hawaii.  No  sooner  had  the 
priests  been  expelled  from  the  island  than  the  work 
of  persecuting  the  Catholic  natives  was  again  re- 
sumed with  redoubled  energy  and  terror.  This 
time  the  victims  were  an  aged  couple,  who,  being 
brought  before  an  inquisitorial  court,  were  found 
guilty  of  being  Catholics  and  sentenced  to  work  as 
public  scavengers  for  a period  of  nine  months.  In 
addition  to  the  task  of  daily  labor,  this  poor  man 
and  woman  were  bound  at  night  with  heavy  chains, 


and  subject  to  the  most  inhuman  treatment  from 
the  Protestant  authorities. 

Shortly  after  the  perpetration  of  these  terrible 
cruelties,  a French  vessel  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Valliant  arrived  at  this  port,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Catholic  cause. 

Capt.  Valliant  being  greatly  incensed  at  the 
cruelty  which  he  learned  had  been  extended  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  sought  an  interview  with  the 
king.  This  being  granted,  he  demanded  the  cause 
why  such  unjust  treatment  had  been  offered  the 
priests.  Thereupon  His  Majesty  most  solemnly 
assured  the  captain  that  it  was  not  with  his  appro- 
bation or  desire  that  the  priests  had  been  expelled 
but  through  the  influence  of  Kaahumanu  the  “good 
queen,”  urged  on  by  the  Protestant  missionaries. 
He  also  stated  that  should  Fathers  MacDonald  and 
Clark  again  return  they  would  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  extended  to  any  foreigner. 

Meanwhile  the  Fathers  on  the  coast  of  California 
received  word  from  the  Bishop  of  their  diocese  to 
abandon  their  foreign  missions  and  return  to  terri- 
tory within  the  precincts  of  his  jurisdiction. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  promises  made  Capt. 
Valliant,  they  determined  to  proceed  again  to 
Hawaii  and  afterwards  either  to  return  to  their 
Bishop  or  to  act  on  his  further  instructions.  Arriv- 
ing at  Hawaii,  they  lodged  in  the  French  Mission 
House,  where  messengers  from  the  governor  visited 
them  twice  in  the  evening  to  learn  their  intentions. 

On  giving  their  answer,  they  were  ordered  to  ap- 
pear before  the  governor.  Day  after  day  they  went  to 
his  house,  but  received  only  insults  and  threats. 

Finally  they  were  summoned  by  the  governor. 
Father  Clark  being  ill,  Father  MacDonald  went 
alone. 

After  he  had  undergone  the  usual  amount  of  in- 
sult and  abuse,  the  two  priests  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Meanwhile  a vessel  was  being  loaded  at  the  island 
for  a foreign  port,  when  early  one  morning  a body  of 
police  entered  the  French  Mission  House  and  in- 
formed the  priests  that  they  were  prisoners  and  must 
prepare  to  depart  immediately.  The  Fathers  were 
then  conducted  like  condemned  criminals  to  the  fort, 
where  lay  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  them  away. 

The  prisoners  having  been  placed  on  board,  the 
ship  weighed  anchor  and  began  her  long  voyage, 
the  destiny  of  which  had  not  been  made  known. 

It  was  plain  from  the  start  that  Father  Clark’s 
voyage  would  be  of  short  duration.  He  was  very 
weak  when  he  embarked,  and  in  ten  days  after  the 
vessel  left  port  he  became  exhausted  from  pain  and 
misery,  and  finally  sank  under  disease,  leaving  his 
companion  to  complete  the  voyage  alone. 

Accordingly  Father  MacDonald  disembarked  at 
Valparaiso,  from  whence,  acting  on  the  instructions 
he  had  received,  he  returned  to  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  bishop,  where,  after  two  years 
more  of  spiritual  labor,  he  died,  like  his  companion 
Father  Clark,  a martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  holy  re- 
ligion. Michael  J.  Larkin,  ’oo. 
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EDITORIALS. 

IT  is  indeed  gratifying  to  note,  that  ever  since 
the  resumption  of  studies  this  year  unwonted 
progress  has  been  made  on  every  hand,  and  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  affairs  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  College  bodes  well  for  great 
ultimate  success.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Dra- 
matic Association  the  work  done  was  most  encour- 
aging,  and  demonstrated  beyond  a doubt  that  the 
Association  intends  to  maintain  its  hitherto  enviable 
reputation.  The  great  rivalry  which  has  ever 
existed  between  the  members  of  our  different  socie- 
ties, together  with  the  ambition  of  each  student 
to  have  the  success  of  the  particular  association  in 
which  he  is  especially  interested  eclipse  that  of 
any  other,  is,  in  part,  accountable  for  the  present 
good  work.  The  best  spur  to  encourage  us  to  con- 
tinue these  praiseworthy  efforts  is  to  bear  in  mind 
the  example  of  those  who  in  the  past  have  done  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  work  in  these  associations,  and 
who  have  accomplished  such  lasting  and  memorable 
results.  What  they  have  done  in  the  past,  we  can 
do  in  the  present.  The  same  advantages  are  offered 
us ; the  same  means  are  at  our  disposal.  The  Dra- 
matic Society  has  already  begun  the  good  work ; 
the  other  associations  must  follow.  Not  content 
with  having  produced  a play  last  year,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  was  declared  by  competent  critics  to 
be  far  beyond  the  ordinary  college  production, 
they  have  this  year  determined  to  put  an  entirely 
new  play  upon  the  stage,  and  give  their  many  friends 
something  original  as  well  in  the  matter  as  in  the 
manner  of  their  production.  This  performance, 
which  will  take  place  on  Thanksgiving,  November 


25th,  will  consist  of  a play  entitled  “ Paulus,  the 
Tribune,”  this  being  a dramatization  of  Miles  Gerald 
Keon’s  famous  novel  “ Dion  and  the  Sibyls.”  We 
predict  a great  success  for  the  Dramatic  Association 
in  its  praiseworthy  endeavors. 

* 

* * 

Some  time  ago,  while  commenting  upon  the  re- 
turn of  a gentleman  to  Notre  Dame  University,  one 
Caspar  Whitney,  who  is  supposed  to  have  accumu- 
lated sufficient  knowledge  about  athletics  to  last  him 
over  night,  accused  Fordham  of  encouraging  un- 
healthy athletics.  The  term  unhealthy  is  used  so 
often  by  the  gentleman,  and  is  capable  of  so  many 
interpretations,  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  he  did 
not  intend  it  to  be  taken  according  to  its  ordinary 
significance;  in  fact,  we  have  concluded  that  he  is 
really  “ jollying  ” us.  According  to  this  eccentric 
“has  been,”  we  are  to  be  debarred  from  further  con- 
tests with  other  colleges,  and  must  confine  our  games 
to  our  own  “ yard.”  This  is  indeed  distressing,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  stern  fact  that  we  cannot  play 
any  more  baseball,  but  must  content  ourselves  with 
batting  out  flies,  has  cast  a gloom  over  this  section 
of  Greater  New  York.  We  think  Mr.  C.  Whitney 
would  fain  be  a reformer  and  organizer  of  blue  laws  in 
athletics.  If  such  is  the  case,  we  admire  his  good 
intentions,  and  wish  him  success.  We,  moreover, 
give  Mr.  Whitney  his  due,  and  acknowledge  our 
embarrassment  at  his  cruel  words.  We  don’t  expect 
to  recover  from  the  chagrin  he  has  caused  us  for  al- 
most a week. 

* 

* * 

A new  departure,  and  one  that  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently praised  and  encouraged,  has  been  entered 
upon  by  the  members  of  the  Freshmen  class.  These 
gentlemen  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a “ class  paper,”  and  judging  from  the  interest 
manifested  in  this  new  venture,  and  the  enthusi- 
astic predictions  of  its  success,  The  Kodak  will  offer 
no  little  competition  to  The  Monthly.  There  is 
much  significance  attached  to  the  title  of  the  paper, 
and  to  appreciate  it,  the  full  meaning  of  the  choice 
of  this  word  must  be  understood.  In  the  course 
of  a recent  address  to  the  students,  the  Rev.  Presi- 
dent offered  a superb  “ Kodak  ” to  the  class  attain- 
ing the  highest  average  in  the  monthly  marks.  It 
is,  consequently,  evident  from  the  action  pursued  by 
the  Freshmen,  that  there  are  many  aspirants  for  the 
prize  in  their  class,  and  the  emulation  is  waxing 
stronger  every  day.  The  object  of  the  paper  begun 
by  the  class  of  ’oi,  is  the  development  of  individual 
literary  tastes,  and  the  general  advancement  of  the 
class.  Another  object,  of  course,  is  to  promote  their 
chances  of  winning  the  coveted  prize.  We  trust 
that  since  the  initiative  has  been  taken,  the  exam- 
pleof  the  Freshmen  will  be  followed  by  other  classes, 
as  it  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  style  and  entails  care  and  reflection  in  the 
preparation  of  essays.  Here’s  to  the  success  of  the 
Freshmen’s  enterprise. 
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By  way  of  a reminder  we  wish  to  remark  that  a 
greater  manifestation  of  a proper  spirit  of  rivalry  on 
the  part  of  those  who  constitute  the  Senior  Division, 
would  greatly  advance  the  general  interests  of  our 
college.  That  particular  condition  which  is  so 
apparent  to  the  business  world,  and  which  is 
called  competition,  gives  the  wheels  of  commerce 
their  greatest  impetus.  We  shall  all  feel  the  keen- 
ness of  competition  at  some  future  time,  and  should 
at  present  endeavor  to  acquire  the  habit  of  making 
our  presence  felt.  Rivalry  in  studies,  which  is  the 
competition  of  our  college  world,  should  be  a great 
incentive  in  our  undertakings,  for  the  greater  rivals 
of  our  fellows  we  now  are,  the  greater  competitors 
will  we  prove  in  after  life.  We  speak  only  of  well- 
regulated  ambition  and  well-regulated  competition. 
Every  man  should  have  his  ideal,  and,  if  he  be  a 
true  man,  he  will  set  himself  the  proper  kind  of  a 
model  upon  which  to  mould  his  character.  Ambi- 
tion will  then  spur  him  on  to  the  full  attainment  of 
his  ideal.  This  applies  not  to  any  particular  branch 
of  study,  nor  is  it  limited  to  study  itself.  In  athlet- 
ics, in  drill,  and  in  the  different  associations  in 
which  we  claim  membership,  that  determination  to 
surpass  should  be  our  motto,  our  distinguishing 
characteristic.  We  shall,  indeed,  have  much  to  com- 
pete with,  if  we  endeavor  to  exemplify,  in  our  own 
lives,  what  we  most  admire  in  others. 

JERE  V.  Dunrevy,  ’98. 


A LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

A year  ago,  you  published  a brief  paragraph  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Frank  Giddings,  ’84.  I felt 
at  the  time  (and  so  expressed  myself)  that  one  who 
had  been  so  long  and  so  prominently  identified 
with  Fordham,  was  deserving  of  more  extended  no- 
tice on  this — probably  the  last — occasion  we  will 
have  to  pay  any  formal  tribute  to  his  memory. 
With  this  end  in  view,  I communicated  with  his 
brother,  George  H.  Giddings,  of  the  class  of  ’85, 
from  whom  I received  a detailed  account  of  his 
brother’s  death  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
it.  I cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  that  portion 
of  his  letter  in  which  he  replies  to  my  inquiries. 
He  says,  in  part : 

“You  ask  for  some  details  of  my  poor  brother’s 
history.  When  his  eyes  closed  forever  in  that  far- 
off  Mexican  land,  the  saddest  career  that  I have 
ever  known  was  brought  to  an  end.  During  his 
thirty-two  years  of  life  he  seemed  to  be  an  inviting 
mark  for  the  shafts  of  misfortune.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  when  you  first  knew  us — when  we  were  on 
Third  Division — Frank  was  suffering  from  hip  dis- 
ease, and  wore  a steel  brace  on  his  right  leg.  After- 
wards he  met  with  an  accident  which  nearly  de- 
prived him  of  the  sight  of  one  eye.  He  was  gradu- 
ated, as  you  remember,  in  1884.  I can  picture  him 
now,  bidding  farewell  to  his  Alma  Mater  in  the  val- 
edictory, and  big  tears  come  into  my  eyes  when  I 


think  of  what  his  hopes  were  then  and  how  he  was 
stricken  down  just  as  those  hopes  were  about  to  be 
realized. 

“ After  he  left  Fordham,  he  studied  law  with 
Judge  O’Brien,  and,  about  ten  years  ago,  he  came 
to  Texas,  whither  I had  preceded  him.  We  located 
in  Gainesville  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  our 
profession.  I will  not  bore  you  with  a history  of 
our  struggles  during  the  first  few  years — sufficient 
to  say  that  our  experiences  did  not  differ  from  that 
of  other  lawyers.  In  1890,  Frank  married  a young 
girl  just  seventeen  years  old,  who  even  then  was  af- 
flicted with  that  worst  of  all  diseases — consump- 
tion. Two  months  after  their  marriage  she  was 
stricken  helpless,  and,  until  death  came  to  her  relief, 
nine  months  later,  he  nursed  her  and  tenderly  cared 
for  her.  He  never  seemed  the  same  man  after  her 
death,  but  gradually  failed.  In  the  Fall  of  1895, 
he  went  to  Monterey,  Mexico,  in  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing his  health,  which  was  then,  too,  evidently  gone 
forever,  and  on  February  6,  1896,  he  died,  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  would  have  given  their  own 
lives  to  have  saved  his.” 

I give  you  this  account  in  his  brother’s  words  be- 
cause I feel  that  nobody  could  tell  the  story  better. 
I had  the  happiness  of  knowing  Frank  both  as  a 
boy  and  as  a man,  and  I feel  that  no  one  was  ever 
more  deserving  of  grateful  remembrance  than  he. 
Throughout  his  eleven  consecutive  years  of  resi- 
dence at  Fordham,  he  was  a moving  spirit.  On 
Third  Division — it  was  Third  Division  then ; it 
had  not  yet  attained  the  dignity  of  St.  John’s  Hall 
— he  was  a leader,  despite  his  delicate  health  and 
crippled  condition,  and  he  remained  a prominent 
figure  until  his  departure.  No  one,  seeing  him  as  a 
boy,  would  have  dreamed  that  he  would  ever  excel 
in  athletic  sports.  But  he  did.  Despite  a few 
traces  of  the  affliction  which  he  had  outgrown,  he 
proved  one  of  the  most  effective  pitchers  we  have 
ever  had.  I doubt  if  we  have  yet  found  his  su- 
perior. It  is  not  the  laudator  temporis  acti  in  me 
that  is  speaking  when  I say  this.  I speak-  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  those  and  subsequent 
years,  and  the  records  will  uphold  me  in  what  I 
say. 

But  it  is  not  for  his  prowess  in  baseball  alone 
that  Frank  Giddings  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  knew  him,  or  honored  by  those  who  know 
only  his  memory.  His  temperament  and  disposi- 
tion would  have  made  him  many  friends  had  he 
never  trod  that  certain  path  to  enduring  fame,  the 
ball-field.  His  was  a personality  calculated  to  win 
more  than  mere  popularity.  His  followers  were  more 
than  admirers  ; they  were  friends.  There  is  not  one 
I feel  assured,  of  the  many  who  knew  him  who 
has  not  been  saddened  by  the  news  of  his  untimely 
end.  There  is  not  one,  I am  equally  certain,  who 
has  not  said  a prayer  for  his  eternal  rest. 

T.  G.  T.,  ’90. 
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FOOTBALL. 

FORDHAM  20,  ST.  PETER’S  CORTEGE  O. 

THE  game  with  St.  Peter’s,  on  the  home 
grounds,  October  14,  was  never  in  doubt. 
The  Fordham  boys  went  to  work  with  a dash 
that  was  refreshing , and,  by  good,  steady  playing, 
ran  the  score  up  to  20  in  the  first  half:  4 touch- 
downs and  2 goals. 

Fordham’s  off-side  play  in  the  second  half  caused 
the  ’Varsity  to  be  penalized  many  times,  and  as 
this  half  lasted  but  ten  minutes,  darkness  coming 
on,  it  shut  out  the  chances  of  making  the  score 
larger. 

The  game  was  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  gave 
us  the  first  opportunity  of  judging  what  the  ’Var- 
sity could  do  against  an  outside  team. 

Fordham,  32  : St.  Francis  Xavier,  o. 

Determined  to  run  up  a larger  score  against  the 
Xavier  College  team,  than  was  gained  from  them 
last  year,  the  Fordhams  played  the  game  with 
might  and  main. 

The  visiting  team  was  disheartened  from  the  out- 
set, for  in  less  than  three  minutes  after  the  ball  had 
been  put  in  play,  Fordham  had  scored  a touchdown 
and  goal. 

The  game  afforded  little  or  no  interest,  as  the 
’ Varsity  scored  when  it  pleased,  and  the  Xavier’s 
were  never  within  forty  yards  of  their  goal. 

But  one  half  was  played,  owing  to  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  Xavier’s,  and  that  only  of  twenty 
minutes,  during  which  the  home  team  averaged  a 
touchdown  every  three  minutes.  All  this  of  course 
was  much  to  the  chagrin  of  their  opponents,  but 
it  was  nothing  new  for  them. 

We  hope  that  the  gentleman  who  will  write  of 
the  glowing  victories,  etc.,  of  the  Xavier  team  of 
’97,  will  not  get  the  scores  made  by  their  teams,  at 
times,  against  our  students  of  St.  John’s  Hall  mixed 
up  with  those  they  have  scored  against  the  “ Ford- 
hams.” 

The  line  of  the  varsity  during  these  games  was 
as  follows  : 

L.  F.,  Dunne  and  Higney  ; L-  T.,  Crosas;  L- 
G.,  C.  Tierney ; C.,  Farrara ; R.  G.,  C.  Downes ; 
R.  T.,  Reilly  and  Claffy,  R.  F.,  Fassett  and  Mc- 
Flroy  ; Q.  B.,  Barry  ; L.  H.  B.,  W.  Tierney  ; R.  H. 
B.,  Grainger  ; F.  B.,  O’ Gorman. 

W.  Tierney’s  playing  in  the  Xavier  game  was 
magnificent.  To  him  was  due  the  honor  of  making 
the  first  touchdown,  which  he  accomplished  after  a 
long  run. 

O’Gorman’s  breaking  through  the  line  was  tip- 
top, while  Barry’s  work  in  the  quarter  and  in  the 
interference  was  one  of  the  treats  of  the  game. 

Too  much  talking  during  a game  is  a serious 
fault,  and  the  sooner  the  Fordham  players  get  over 


it  the  better.  It  not  only  is  a source  of  annoyance 
to  the  spectators,  but  it  also  distracts  the  attention  of 
the  players  when  their  minds  should  be  on  the  next 
play. 

Geo.  V.  Grainger. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


SENIOR  DIVISION. 

THOSE  benches  alongside  the  Gymnasium  are 
a great  thing.  They  have  increased  the 
pleasures  of  the  “Smoking  Shed” — so  called 
— a hundred  fold.  Rather  too  tempting,  they 
proved  for  some  at  first,  and  there  was  a manifest 
tendency  to  monopolize  them.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  would  be  habitual  recliners  have  had  their 
ardour  somewhat  dampened. 

If  only  some  of  the  park  policemen  would  dis- 
card their  “Billies,”  and  arm  themselves  with  about 
three  feet  of  rubber  hose,  with  running  water  facil- 
ities, what  an  easy  thing  it  would  be  to  make  loung- 
ers move  on.  It’s  surprising  that  some  of  “The 
Finest”  have  not  thought  of  it. 

Mathematics  with  a musical  accompaniment,  is 
the  latest  innovation  at  Fordham.  It  fills  one  with 
conflicting  emotions  to  sit  by  the  window  these  still 
Indian  Summer  days,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  ellipse,  while  at  the  same  time, 
some  one  in  the  music  room  is  striving  to  see  how 
fast  he  can  play,  “You  can’t  lose  me,  Willie.”  Dis- 
tance lends  enchantment,  you  know,  and  really,  after 
the  music  has  made  its  way  across  the  “Quad,”  one 
can  almost  imagine  he  is  at  “The  Whirl  of  the 
Town.  ” 

If  you  want  to  have  some  fun,  get  one  of  the  new 
Mexicans  quoting  Scripture.  “Ze  ghost  is  willing, 
but  ze  meat  is  feeble,”  said  one  the  other  day,  when 
he  referred  to  a good  intention  which  had  failed  of 
fulfillment. 

Among  the  most  recent  improvements  here,  are 
a hand  ball  alley,  which  Father  Pittar  says  “it  will 
take  36,000  bricks  to  build,  ” and  which  is  in  course 
of  erection,  and  the  “The  Crystal  Palace.”  The 
latter  is  not  of  the  ordinary  crystal  palace  type — 
a place  where  you  go  in,  look  around,  and  lose 
yourself.  The  peculiarity  of  this  one  is  that  one 
can’t  look  around  in  it  without  finding  out  some- 
body else. 

The  semi-annual  fishing  excursion  of  the  K ■E  x. 
took  place  a few  weeks  after  school  opened.  One 
of  the  members  landed  a splendid  specimen  of  the 
Surculus  family.  It  must  have  been  at  least  5 ft. 
7 inches  in  length,  tipped  the  scales  at  a hundred 
and  fifty-three  pounds,  girth  beneath  fins  35  inches 
natural,  39  expanded,  length  of  fins  3 feet,  circum- 
ference 12  inches.  These  measurements  are  abso- 
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lutely  reliable,  as  they  were  taken  twice,  first  with 
a piece  of  bunting  and  afterwards  with  a cord. 

Since  short  stories  have  become  so  popular,  I 
have  often  thought  what  a hit  some  could  make  if 
they  would  only  publish  the  interesting  tales  of  ad- 
venture and  conquest  they  so  often  relate  when 
speaking  of  the  Summer  vacation.  Hairbreadth 
escapes  and  poor  weak  hearts  conquered  by  manly 
charms,  combined  in  a story  could  not  fail  to  fur- 
nish a very  readable  work. 

“No,  my  darling  cannot  play  that  horrid  foot- 
ball. I know  he  weighs  two  hundred  pounds  and 
looks  big  and  strong,  but  then  he  had  the  measles 
when  he  was  two  years  old  and  has  been  delicate 
ever  since — poor  dear.  To  think  of  his  running 
with  the  ball  and  eleven  long-haired  brutes  trying 
to  throw  him  down  and  mangle  him  all  to  pieces, 
makes  me  feel  faint.  Why,  if  he  should  play,  I 
would  worry  and  fume  and  fret,  and  expect  every 
minute  to  have  him  brought  home  on  a stretcher.” 

Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’oo. 


JUNIOR  DIVISION. 

The  number  of  students  at  present  on  Second 
Division  is  greater  than  the  sum  total  of  all  who 
were  on  this  division  last  year. 

Second  has  its  representatives  in  the  French 
Academy.  Tom  MacManus,  Joe  Martin,  Julio  Rabel 
and  Jack  Blauvelt  are  the  ones  who  “ speke  ze 
French  ” for  us  every  Wednesday  evening,  when 
the  usual  “ line-up  ” of  those  interested  in  modern 
linguistic  gymnastics  takes  place. 

The  “ Invincible  ” football  team  broil  on  the 
“gridiron”  in  something  like  the  following  posi- 
tions : Richard  Harrington,  left  end  ; Clarence  Van 
Houten,  right  end  ; James  Mitchell,  left  tackle ; 
John  O’ Donahue,  right  tackle  ; Charles  Horan,  left 
guard  ; Domingo  Sabater,  right  guard ; George 
O’Brien,  centre;  Edward  Joyce,  quarterback;  Peter 
Murray,  left  half-back  ; David  Donovan,  right  half- 
back ; Edward  Minahan,  fullback.  Edward  Joyce 
was  elected  captain,  and  Jos.  J.  Sinnott,  manager. 

The  Actives  defeated  a team  from  the  Academic 
classes  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College  by  a score  of 
4 to  o. 

Second  Division  Sodality  held  its  first  meeting 
on  Thursday,  October  14.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  : Prefect,  David  Donovan  ; First  As- 
sistant, Dennis  Haggerty;  Second  Assistant,  Joseph 
Sinnott. 

The  Division  is  well  taken  care  of  by  a corps  of 
capable  officers.  Edward  Joyce,  in  fulfilling  his  du- 
ties of  bell-ringer,  often  “calls  down”  the  whole 
school,  when  the  students  happen  to  be  engaged  in 
work  on  the  upper  floors;  Edward  Harrington  is 
faithful  in  bringing  us  our  “ daily  dole  of  food, 
dealt  us  by  the  brotherhood”;  Philip  Darr  keeps 
things  to  suit  himself  and  everyone  else  in  the 


reading-room,  while  the  billiard-room  is  ably  con- 
ducted by  John  O’Donahue,  Joseph  Sinnott,  and 
Joseph  Martin.  Walter  Coffey  takes  good  care  of 
all  the  sporting  goods  of  the  Division,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  use  them. 

Second  Division  expects  to  have  a basket-ball 
team  during  the  coming  Winter.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  at  present  for  placing  the  necessary 
apparatus  in  the  gymnasium. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Day  Scholars’  Sodality,  on 
Friday,  October  15,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  : George  Daly,  Prefect ; Louis  Bossard, 
First  Assistant ; Peter  Kelly,  Second  Assistant ; 
John  Byrne,  Secretary  ; John  Gibney,  Treasurer. 

Joseph  J.  Sinnott,  ’01. 


St.  John’s  Hale. 

- Battalion  drill  was  begun  on  October  6th,  and 
the  succeeding  Saturday  the  officers  of  the  compan- 
ies were  appointed  as  follows  : 

Company  E. — Captain,  Alphonse  Edebohls  ; 1st 
Lieut , Whitney  Eckert ; 2d  Lieut.,  Victor  Krauss; 
1st  Serg.,  Arthur  Kiely  ; 2d  Serg.,  Thos.  Fullum  ; 
3d  Serg.,  Gerald  D’Arcy ; 4th  Serg.,  Earnest  Smith  ; 
5th  Serg.,  Andrew  Heide ; 1st  Corporal,  Joseph 
Taaffe. 

Company  F. — Captain,  Andrew  Ewald  ; 1st  Lieut., 
John  Murray  ; 2d  Lieut.,  Walter  Maher  ; 1st  Serg., 
Joseph  McGovern  ; 2d  Serg.,  Edward  Devlin  ; 3d 
Serg.,  Henry  Ruhl ; 4th  Serg.,  Thos.  Wadleton  ; 
5th  Serg.,  Geo.  Lamaire  ; 1st  Corporal,  Jas.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

The  Division  officers  are  : Billiard  room,  John 
Murray  and  Andrew  Heide  ; Reading  room,  Al- 
phonse Edebohls  and  Arthur  Kiely ; Bowling  Alley, 
Horace  Marsh  and  Edward  Devlin  ; Mail  Carrier, 
Walter  Maher;  Bun  Carrier,  Gerald  D’Arcy;  Sup., 
Andrew  Ewald. 

The  “Tyros”  are:  Chas.  Murn,  F.  B.;  Ernest 
Smith,  R.  H.  B.;  Gerald  D’Arcy,  L.  H.  B.;  Andrew 
Ewald,  Q.  B.;  Arthur  Kiely,  C.;  Robert  Ebling,  R. 
G.;  Jos.  Noulett,  L.  G.,  Whitney  Eckert,  R.  T.; 
John  McLaughlin,  L.  T.;  Alphonse  Edebohls,  R. 
E.;  William  Hinchliffe,  L.  E. 

St.  Stanislaus  being  the  patron  of  St.  John’s 
Hall  and  the  Sodality  of  this  division,  there  is  some 
talk  of  the  students  of  the  Hall  celebrating  his 
feast  this  year  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

The  Hall  is  now  in  possession  of  a small  aquar- 
ium, the  donation  of  Master  Whitney  Eckert 
which  is  at  present  in  one  of  the  music  rooms. 

It  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  histrionic 
ability  of  the  younger  students  of  Fordham  is  be- 
coming better  known.  Werner's  Magazine  for 
October  contains  the  cast  of  “ King  Robert  of 
Sicily,”  the  play  produced  by  the  students  of  St. 
John’s  Hall,  June  9,  1897. 

Alphonse  J.  Edebohls. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


WE  are  sorry  to  have  to  chronicle  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  Father  John  Schachte,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  was  here  in  the  fifties 
and  early  part  of  the  sixties.  We  clip  the  follow- 
ing account  from  the  New  York  Freeman  s Journal 
for  October  6th: 

The  Rev.  John  O’Neil  Schachte,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  honored  priests  of  South  Caro- 
lina, died  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Infirmary  in 
Charleston,  October  2d.  He  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  October  26,  1840,  and  after  preparatory 
studies  at  Carroll’s  School,  in  that  city,  and  at  Lex- 
ington College,  was  sent  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
June,  1861.  Having  determined  to  study  for  the 
priesthood  he  went  to  the  American  College  in 
Rome,  where  he  completed  his  theological  studies 
and  was  ordained  May  3,  1866.  Father  Schachte 
served  on  the  missions  in  several  sections  of  South 
Carolina,  and  at  various  times  was  attached  to  the 
Catholic  churches  in  Charleston.  Of  late  years 
duties  were  assigned  to  him  at  the  Cathedral  which 
would  not  tax  his  failing  health.  In  1876,  when 
yellow  fever  decimated  Savannah,  Ga.,  he  volun- 
teered for  duty  there,  and  labored  jealously  and 
devotedly  in  that  stricken  city  until  the  end  of  the 
epidemic.  The  City  Council  of  Savannah  pre- 
sented him  and  a few  physicians  with  gold  medals, 
suitably  inscribed,  in  recognition  of  their  heroic 
services.  The  remains  of  Father  Schachte  were 
laid  in  state  in  the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  until  Tuesday  morning,  when  they 
were  borne  to  the  Cathedral,  where  Bishop  Nor- 
throp celebrated  a solemn  pontifical  Mass  of  re- 
quiem, the  priests  of  the  city  assisting. 

J.  F.  Francis  MacLean,  ’92,  has  been  spoken  at 
last — if  it  is  possible  to  use  the  term  in  relation  to 
one  whose  wanderings  have  been  mostly  on  land. 
A letter,  received  from  him  under  date  of  October 
8,  bears  the  post-mark,  Pieve  di  Cadove,  Italy. 
He  says  : “ I shall  leave  to-morrow  for  Miramare, 
Austria  ; then  back  to  Venice,  and  shall  be  in  Rome 
about  November  2,  to  renew  my  studies.”  He  is 
studying  at  the  Canadian  College.  “ As  you  see,” 
he  continues,  “ I am  high  up  here  ’mid  snow  and 
ice  in  the  Dolomito  Alps.  Here  Titian  was  born, 
and  here  the  great  Italian  hero,  Calve,  fought. 
Have  been  travelling  since  June,  and  my  roamings 
have  made  me  a modern  Ulysses,  a second  Childe 
Harold.”  He  sends  his  best  wishes  to  all  his  Ford- 
ham friends. 

Those  who  were  at  Fordham  in  ’84,  and  for  a few 
years  before,  must  remember  George  Giddings,  who 
played  such  a brilliant  game  at  third-base  on  the 
college  team.  George  is  now  practicing  law  in 
Gainesville,  Texas.  He  is  married  and  has  a grow- 
ing family  of  prospective  Fordhamites,  but  neither 
the  domestic  cares  nor  the  worriments  of  the  legal 


profession  have  dampened  his  ardor  for  the  national 
game  any  more  than  the  many  miles  that  lie  be- 
tween him  and  Fordham  have  lessened  his  love  for 
Alma  Mater  and  her  other  sons.  He  writes  that 
this  Summer  he  played  third-base  on  the  local  team 
against  a team  from  a neighboring  town,  and  did 
his  share  in  winning  a victory,  with  a score  of  1 1 to 
4.  He  adds  : “I  shall  have  a warm  place  in  my 
heart  for  old  Fordham.  She  was  the  only  home  I 
had  for  many  years,  and  I would  appreciate  so 
much  some  news  from  there.”  He  thinks  of  visiting 
Newport  next  year,  in  which  case  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  ’98  team  in  play. 

Among  the  old  boys  who  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  St.  Peter’s  College  foot-ball  team,  October  14th, 
were  William  Fleming,  formerly  of  the  class  of  ’96, 
who  was  one  of  the  half-backs  of  the  ’94  team,  and 
George  Hurst,  who  was  in  residence  here  in  the 
early  nineties.  George  was  also  on  hand  to  see  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  team  suffer  defeat  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  as  were  also  John  King,  ’94,  and 
John  McGlynn. 

Dr.  Butler,  ’84,  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, paid  several  visits  to  the  college  last  month. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hurst,  ’72,  Dr.  Aspell,  ’81,  and  Frank 
O’Reill,  ’96,  of  the  Alumni  Athletic  Committee, 
too,  were  among  our  visitors.  Mr.  Hurst’s  name, 
by  the  way,  was  omitted  from  the  report  of  the 
committee’s  meeting  published  in  last  month’s  is- 
sue. He  was  present  that  day,  and  as  enthusiastic 
as  he  has  ever  been  where  Fordham’s  interests  are 
involved. 

Bob  Carmody,  ’92,  called  on  us  a few  weeks  ago. 
He  is  practicing  medicine  in  Sayre,  Pa.,  and  is  do- 
ing very  well.  He  watched  the  foot-ball  team  in 
practice,  and  was  so  pleased  with  its  work  that  he 
offered  to  come  next  month  and  stay  a week  for  the 
purpose  of  coaching  it. 

Since  the  Monthly  last  appeared,  Joseph  A. 
Kelly,  ’97,  after  a week  in  retreat,  has  decided  on 
his  future  course.  He  has  followed  his  classmate, 
John  Murphy,  to  the  seminary  at  Dunwoodie.  Of 
the  others,  George  V.  Hayes  and  Andre  B.  Crosas, 
are  studying  at  the  New  York  Law  School,  and  con- 
template, also,  attending  the  lectures  of  the  post- 
graduate class  in  ethics  here  ; Robert  McDonnell  is 
studying  law  at  Columbia  ; F.  Guinlan  at  Harvard, 
and  Lawrence  Monahan  in  Pittsburg  ; John  Gay- 
nor  and  Joseph  Shea  are  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits ; Joseph  Mulholland  is  studying  medicine ; 
John  Delaney  is  teaching,  James  Wilson  has  entered 
journalism,  and  Messrs.  George  Grainger,  John 
Joyce  and  Paulding  Brant  are  taking  the  post- 
graduate course  in  ethics.  Of  the  others,  no  ac- 
count has  yet  been  received. 

J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93,  has  been  cover- 
ing himself  with  glory  during  the  present  munici- 
pal campaign.  His  oratorical  efforts  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  North  side — it  is  high  treason  to  call  it 
the  “ Annexed  District  ” now — but,  needless  to 
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state,  his  fame  and  the  effects  of  his  eloquence  are 
not  bounded  by  any  such  limits.  The  echoes  of 
his  words  can  still  be  heard  in  the  four  corners  of 
Greater  New  York. 

Mr.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  of  the  class  of  ’95,  is 
with  us  again.  He  is  taking  the  post-graduate 
course  in  ethics.  He  has  already  figured  as  an 
official  on  the  foot-ball  field,  and  will  appear  again, 
we  are  told,  on  our  Fordliam  stage.  He  has  been 
cast  for  a part  in  the  Thanksgiving  play. 

The  Rev.  Malleck  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88,  visited 
Fordham  during  the  week  of  retreat.  He  has  re- 
cently been  transferred  from  Kingston  to  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  in  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York.  As  this  change  is  a promotion  he  is 
entitled  to  the  Monthly’s  congratulations.  As  he 
is  so  much  nearer  to  us  we  ought  to  see  him  oftener 
than  of  old. 

James  M.  McDonnell,  ’96,  who  was  with  us  last 
year  in  the  post-graduate  course,  sailed  for  Rome, 
where  he  will  enter  the  American  College,  to  study 
for  the  priesthood.  Thomas  O’Shea,  ’96,  another 
of  last  year’s  post-graduates,  is  studying  at  Mt. 
St.  Mary’s,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  for  the  Trenton  dio- 
cese. 

Kinsley,  of  last  year’s  Freshman  class,  has  gone  to 
St.  Charles’s  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md.  He  will 
probably  go  to  Dunwoodie  in  a year  or  two. 

Attilio  Morosini,  who  was  in  residence  here 
in  ’8o-’8i,  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Fordham 
last  month.  Others  of  the  old  boys  who  returned 
to  visit  old  friends,  were  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69, 
Maurice  Doran,  ’95,  Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95,  John 
McLaughlin,  ’96,  Charles  J.  Sinnott,  ’86,  Thomas 
Shea,  ’88,  William  A.  Furguson,  ’94,  Martin  McM. 
Ramsay  and  Edward  Me  Elroy. 

Two  old  Fordham  students  are  figuring  promi- 
nently in  New  York  City  politics  during  the  pres- 
ent election.  General  James  R.  O’Beirne,  ’53,  is 
the  Republican  nominee  for  County  Clerk  and 
Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75,  is  the  Tammany  candidate 
for  President  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Haffen  we  have  a twofold  interest, 
for,  if  he  is  elected,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  his 
bailiwick.  We  can,  I think,  without  fear  of  arous- 
ing party  bitterness,  wish  success  to  both  of  them. 


EXCHANGES. 


THERE  are  many  interesting  articles  appearing 
in  the  last  two  issues  of  the  Literary  Digest 
worthy  perusal.  “ Byron’s  Self-Revelations,” 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  letters  : “ The  ad- 
ventures of  my  life,”  he  writes  in  1807,  “from  six- 
teen to  nineteen,  and  the  dissipation  into  which  I 
have  been  thrown  in  London,  have  given  a volup- 
tuous tint  to  my  ideas  ; but  the  occasion  that  called 
forth  my  muse  could  hardly  admit  any  other  color- 


ing.” In  the  same  issue,  the  article  entitled,  “ Klon- 
dike ; The  Other  Side,”  contains  facts  and  statistics 
concerning  the  gold  fields  quite  contrary  to  those 
which  have  been  daily  served  11s  by  the  newspapers. 
An  eye-witness  is  authority  for  the  fact  that  “ at 
least  7,000  men  and  2,000  animals  have  become 
blocked  between  the  sea  and  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
a distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The  trail  is  impassable 
and  strewn  with  dead  horses  and  piles  of  stores  and 
discarded  implements,  the  whole  scene  suggesting 
the  retreat  of  a defeated  army.  . . . The  finds 

are  evidently  much  exaggerated.  The  steamer  Port- 
land., reported  to  arrive  with  $2,000,000  worth  of 
gold,  really  brought  only  $200,000  to  Seattle.” 

The  artistic  appearance  of  The  Tamarack  in  its 
new  dress  of  red  and  white,  called  forth  our  admira- 
tion as  we  welcomed  it  to  our  sanctum.  The  idea 
of  a college  button  to  mark  the  students  and  the 
alumni  of  Jesuit  colleges,  is  a novel  one  to  us;  and 
yet  the  adoption  of  such  a symbol  as  The  Tamarack 
proposes,  “ uniform  in  design  and  distinguished  by 
each  college’s  colors,”  would  obviously  bring  with 
it  many  advantages. 

The  October  number  of  The  Dial  contains  a very 
interesting  and  well-written  story  entitled,  “His 
Brother’s  Last  Words.”  “The  Last  Revel”  is  a 
poem  betraying  exceptional  imaginative  power,  and 
well  sustains  the  high  literary  standing  for  which 
The  Dial  is  noted. 

He  would  indeed  be  hard  to  suit  who  could  not 
find  in  Short  Stories  for  November  the  means  of 
passing  a pleasant  hour.  “ The  Wreck  at  Blue 
River  Bridge,  ” “ Diamonds  and  Double  Stars,  ” and 
“ A Man,  ” are  all  very  interestiug.  “ A Story  of  a 
Garden  Party,  ” relates  in  an  amusing  manner  the 
chequered  career  of  Bingo. 

The  Purple , for  October,  brings  us  its  usual  treat 
in  the  poetical  line.  The  lines  upon  “ Autumn,” 
are  remarkable,  both  for  versification  and  thought. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  stanza. 

“Fit  mourner  at  the  Summer’s  bier, 

She  gathers  by  the  lilied  mere 
Fair  coronals  to  deck  the  woe 
Of  pallied  beauty  lying  low, 

With  dirges  sad  and  sweet  to  hear.” 

After  reading  “ A Step  Backward  On  The  Road 
Of  Time,  ” in  the  October  number  of  the  Agnetian 
Monthly , we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  repugnance  to  composition  writing  mentioned 
by  the  author,  does  not  “ flow  from  a want  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  ” as  is  most  humbly  alleged.  Re- 
garding the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  second  supposition, 
however,  we  are  unfortunately  not  in  a position  to 
decide. 

Mr.  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell,  in  an  address  on 
the  “ Importance  of  Voice-Culture  in  the  Public 
Schools,  ” in  the  current  Werner's , says  : “There 
has  been,  within  the  last  ten  years,  a revival  of  the 
interest  that  was  once  attached  to  this  most  import- 
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ant  study.  Intercollegiate  debates  and  oratorical 
contests  now  command  almost  as  much  interest  as 
intercollegiate  athletic  contests,  and  the  young  man, 
at  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Williams,  who  meets  worthy 
foes  in  the  forum,  in  the  battles  where  intellectual 
force  and  powers  of  persuasion  contend  for  the  vic- 
tory, when  he  prevails,  finds  himself  at  the  end  of 
the  struggle  the  wearer  of  the  bays — as  much  a hero 
as  the  lad  who  wins  the  victory  in  swift  flights,  or 
in  the  fierce  contests  of  the  football  field.” 

There  is  also  in  this  issue,  a very  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  “ Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  The  Poet  and  the 
Man.  ” While  the  third  paper,  by  Emile  Louis 
Atherton,  upon  “ How  to  See  a Play,”  treats  of  re- 
hearsals— how  they  are  conducted,  and  what  they 
are  supposed  to  accomplish. 

John  W.  Corbett,  ’98. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


“ By  Branscome  River.'1'1  By  Marion  Ames 
Taggart.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  Ben- 
ziger  Bros.  20  cents. 

This  is  a story  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  recently  begun  by  Benziger  Bros,  for  the 
young  people  of  Catholic  America.  These  little 
folk  will  find  “ By  Branscome  River  ” very  inter- 
esting. There  is  humor  and  pathos  in  the  book, 
together  with  many  beautiful  lessons  for  the  young 
mind. 

The  “ Catholic  Home  Annual of  Benziger 
Bros,  has  just  been  issued  for  1898.  It  contains 


contributions  from  many  Catholic  writers  of  note, 
such  as  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Walter  Lecky,  Rosa 
Mulholland,  Katharine  Tynan  Hiukson,  and  several 
others.  The  stories,  as  well  as  the  serious  articles, 
make  very  interesting  reading. 

“ Oicr  Favorite  Novenas.1'  Compiled  by  Very 
Rev.  Dean  A.  A.  Lings.  Benziger  Bros.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  60  cents  to  $1.25. 

This  book  contains  novenas  for  almost  every  possi- 
ble occasion.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  embraces  such  novenas  as  pertain  to  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity ; the  second,  those 
relating  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  while  the  third  part 
is  devoted  to  novenas  in  honor  of  the  angels  and 
saints. 

“ The  Little  Child  of  Mary  11  published  by 
Benziger  Bros.,  is  a prayer-book  made  especially  for 
children,  and  contains  prayers  and  instructions 
calculated  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  First  Commun- 
ion. 

“ Mission  Book  for  the  Single ,”  and  Mission 
Book  for  the  Married.  ’ ’ Manuals  of  instruction 
and  prayers  adapted  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the 
mission.  By  Very  Rev.  Ferreol  Girardey,  C.SS.R. 
Benziger  Bros.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 
50  cents  to  $1.50  each. 

“ The  Illustrated  Prayer  Book  for  Children ,” 
is  published  by  the  same  firm,  and  is  a beautifully 
printed  little  book  of  devotion  for  the  young  folk. 
The  illustrations  are  good  and  very  appropriate,  and 
the  whole  book  makes  a very  neat  appearance.  The 
price  is  35  cents. 


INSIST  ON  HAVING  ONLY 


FOR  ALL  PAIN. 


September  15,  1867. 

Our  stock  for  Fall  and  Winter 
1 897-98  is  now  ready  in  all  de- 
partments. No  increase  in  price 
has  been  made,  as  the  greater 
part  of  our  goods  was  secured 
just  prior  to  the  advance  in  tariff. 

Brooks  Brothers 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St. 

New  Yoyk  City 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISH-  'j 
ING  GOODS  READY-MADE  l 
AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE.  I 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


The  Bicycle  Tires  now  manufactured  by  us 
are  known  as 

NEWTON  TIRES 

Single  and  Double  Tube 

EASY  RIDING  AND  SERVICEABLE 


THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
LONDON  AGENCY 


103  Reade  Street 
7 Hatton  Garden 


REPAIR  DEPOT'S 

403  Reade  Street,  New  York 

830  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

60  Washington  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Midland  Cycle  & Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GO  TO 


C.  STERLING 

The  Collese  Barber 

Kingsbridge  Road,  near  the  Fordham  Station 

ESTABLISHED  1851 

PIMLLR.  & EMEND 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

110  CHEMICAL 

205,  207,  209  and  211  THIRD  AVENUE 


Corner  of  18th  Street, 


NEW  YORK 


Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin  and  Meissen 
Porcelain;  Purest  Hammered  Platinum;  Balances  and 
Weights  ; Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological  Ap- 
paratus ; Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 

JAMES  OLWELL  & CO. 

Wholesale  Grocers 

No.  181  West  Street 

James  Olweli 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan  Npw  York 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin  x'tvv 


. W.  HtlHNA 


1022  TREMONT  AVENUE 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


VICTOR  DAGENAIS 

French  and  American  Ice  Cream 
AND  FINE  FRENCH  CONFECTIONERY 

N.  Y. 


1870  THIRD  AVENUE 

1958  THIRD  AVENUE 


Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to 


F.  D.  Herbermann 


A.  J.  Herbermann 


Q.  HERBERMMNN’S  SOKS 

ProdiJGB  Commission  JVlBrGhants 

314  WRSMINGTON  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Steam,  Water  Heating 
and 

Ventilating  Apparatus 


Plans  and 
Specifications  Pre- 
pared and 
Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  and  Ventilat- 
ing ail  classes  of 
Buildings 


Repairing 

in  all  its  branches 


Telephone  Call 


593  Columbus 


Mdlhern  Steam  Heating  Go. 

401-403  West  59th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


F.  DEACON 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

Jeweler  and  Diamond  Setter 


No.  1 a Maiden  Dane 
Near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Call 


2470  Cortlandt 


JOHN  WOODS 

DEALER  IN 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

89  and  90  Washington  Market 

Fulton  Street  Side  NEW  YORK 


New  York 


REV.  SUPERIORS 


Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES 
Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO. 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants 
NEW  YORK 


HENRY.  HE1DE 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Fine  Confectionery 

14  and  16  Harrison  St.,  and  179  Franklin  St.,  New  York 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Refer- 
ence : ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 

SPALD1NG-BI DWELL  CO. 

29,  31  and  33  West  42d  Street 

Football  and  Gymnasium  Goods 

Sand  for  Catalogue 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute 

FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES 
Fordham,  New  York  City 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal 

NOLEN  &•  SHUTE 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit 

bananas 

Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce 
227  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Vincent  Plowden  McLaughlin 

Dentist  at  St.  John’s  College 

City  Office: 

25  W.  1 6th  Street  NEW  YORK 

THE  WARNOCK 

UNIFORM  COMPANY 

UNIFORMS , CAPS,  SHOUEDER- 

STRAPS  AND  EQUIPMENTS 

19  and  21  West  31st  Street  NEW  YORK 


GEO-f^UUPHY* 


MANUFACTURER  a DEALER 

IN 

fHOTORAPHIC  ®09D5 


Six  doors  W.  of  B’way,  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMOUR  & CO. 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PIGS’  FEET 
SAUSAGES,  ETC. 

Chicago  Dressed  Beef 
129th  St.  and  13th  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

A.  GROGAN,  Manager.  Telephone,  252  Harlem 

CARPETS 

BUY  RELIABLE  GOODS  DIRECT 
FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLE  PROFITS 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON 

EAST  14th  STREET,  COR.  5th  AYE.,  NEW  YORK 


Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions 

S.  ST IX HR  & CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

©yjtcrs  ai])<d!  Clan])! 

PICKLED  OB  PLAIN 
357>  358  and  359  Washington  Fish  Market 
NEW  YORK 


ADAMS  & CO. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters 

Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc. 
6th  Avenue,  between  21st  and  22d  Sts. 
NEW  YORK 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Bottlers  of 

CARBONATED  BEVERAGES 

119  ERST  124th  STREET 


Church  E.  Gates  & Co. 
LUF1BER  * AND  * TIMBER 


v j ( 1 38th  St.  and  4th  Ave 
yards:  iBedfofd  Park 


i u J 733  Harlem 
Telephone:  (4  Tremont 


IN]  ENA/  YORK 


Special  Outfitters. 


TO 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 


IN 


Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  require- 
ments, in  fact  everything  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Line. 
Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches. 
Gymnasiums  and  Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 


CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Wm.  Wood 

23  West  125th  Street  NEW  YORK 

RIDABOOK  & OO 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 


MILITARY 

141  GRAND  STREET 

Established  1847  Near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John’s  College, 

WMNTED! 

Graduates  and  Old  Students  of  Fordliam  to 
place  their 

ADVERTISEMENTS  or  BUSINESS  CARDS 

In  their  College  Paper. 


CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  Fora 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
MUNN  & OO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  vears’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
year*  Sample  copies  sent  free. 
Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a vear.  Single 
copies,  25  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiiul  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
late^designs  2111(3  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  & CO.,  New  York.  3 <31  Broadway. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  1893 


BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT  § 

r 

\ David  Mayer  Brewing  Co.  ij 

Solicits  your  order  for 

LAGER  BEER 

Domestic  and  Bavarian  Process 

ALES  A JW>  POfJTEI* 


Address  Orders 


a:  1235  Fulton  Avenue 


New  York  City 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  1893 


123  PRODUCE  EX. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


* INSTRUMENTS  - 

OUR  STOCK  OF  STOCK  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BAY  STATE 

MANDOLINS,  GUITARS,  BANJOS,  ZITHERS,  FLUTES 
AND  CLARINETS 

Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  Country 


CA  TALOGUES  FREE 


C.  H.  DITSON  & CO. 

867  BROADWAY  (18th  St.)  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

J.  6*  n.  HAFFEN 

Lager  $ Beer  * Brewers 

632=644  East  i52d  Street 

Bet.  3d  and  Cortland  Aves. 

Telephone,  7I  Melrose  ^_NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  1893 


Diep 

MANUFACTURERS  & IMPORTERS 

62  Rue  de  Richelieu  4 Rue  Puits  Gaillot 

PARIS  ^ LYON 

H.  NELSON  SMITH,  AGENT 

874  Broadway,  N*v  YorK 

Wigs  and  Making-Up 

ARE  FURNISHED 

The  Principal  Dramatic  and  Operatic  Societies  by 

GEUTH,  COYLE  & DEUTSCHMANN 

20  \A/  est  27th  Street.  - New  Y ork 

BOROUGH  GYCLiE  gEPAIg  SHOP 

Bicycles  Sold,  Rented,  Repaired  and  Stored 

Dealer  in  Cycle  Sundries,  Electrical  Bell-hanger  and  Locksmith. 
Edged  Tools  of  all  kinds  sharpened.  Skates  sharpened. 

GEORGE  DONNELLY,  Prop., 

Junction  Ilighbridge  and  Kingsbridge  Roads,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  Connection  Established  i856 

BYRNES  & BRADY 

Licensed  Sanitary  Plumbers 

Steam  and  Gas  Fitters 


AA5  Seventh  Avenue 
Near  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


813  Jfiroa&waE,  1R.  12. 

PMOiOl!  110  01 Aft 


We  Make  a Specialty  of  Clubs 
Families,  Schools  and  Colleges 

CUBS  Of  TEN  MEMBERS,  $20.00 

Free-hand  Pastels  and  Crayons 
a Specialty 


JOHN  H.  DOHERTY 

Uij)<dlert&lK®r  Enjlbalniif r 

nain  Office  Branch 

484  Willis  Avenue  ^ 606  E.  138th  Street 

Near  147th  St.  Near  Alex.  Ave. 

TELEPHONE,  27  MELROSE 


TsiipesHry 


MADE  EASY  FOR  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 

By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ENLARGEMENTS,”  consisting  of 
colored  study , outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid  In- 
delible Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixty  sub- 
jects with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free 
on  application. 

f\  Gfl.  Devoe  & G.  T.  Haynolds  Co. 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York, 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS,  PAINTS,  FINE 
VARNISHES 


X.  STOUTENBOROUGH 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

House-furnishing  Goods 
Hotel  and  Steamship  Supplies 
Nos.  270  AND  272  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY 

8th  Avenue,  bet.  40th  and  41st  Streets 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods 
House-furnishing  and  Upholstery 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
(within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 


No.  141  West  Street,  NEW  YORK 
M.  KELLY  Telephone  Call  J.J.  POWER 

231  Washington  St.  4016  Cortlandt  St. 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties 
Sweaters  in  Great  Variety 

M.  J.  B1GGANE 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry 

GAME  IN  ITS  SEASON 

347,  348  and  417  Washington  Market,  New  York 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk,  near  West  Street 

ELDRED  & HALEY” 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS 

No.  9 Fulton  Market 

LmSv} NEW  YORK 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  WM.  H.  BARRON 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  & CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

Rope,  Cord,  Twine,  Wicking,  Brooms,  Brushes,  &c. 

Wooden  and  Willow  Ware 

41  CHAMBERS  ST.  and  2 HUDSON  ST. 

P.  O.  Box  2276  NEW  YORK 


KELLY  & POWER 

COMMISSION  DEALERS  IN  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 


1841 


1897 


ST.  JOHN’S 

COLLEGE 

Science  Hall  Juniors’  Hall 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK 

On  Harlem  Railroad,  bet.  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 

JESUIT  FATHERS 

UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE,  ACADEMIC 

AND  PREPARATORY  CLASSES 

CLASSICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
...COURSES... 

Military  Drill  by  all  Army  Officer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Gov’t  ■ 


Terms,  $330  per  Annum 


St.  John’s  Hall  Preparatory  School 


APPLY  TO 

I(ev.TKo5.  tJ.  (LmpLell,  S tF- 

PRESIDENT 

Telephone  Cape,  37  Tremont 


The  Faculty  Building  and  Senior’s  Hall 


THE  MEANY  PRINTING  CO., 


COR.  6th  AVE.  AND  11th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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